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CHAPTER CXXXVII. 



THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE OF 1916 ; 

FIRST PHASE. 


Uksui/ts of thk Ai stko-CJeuman Advance tn IDIT) — 'J’hk Kussian “ Ofkknsive ** of ]\rAU<’ii, 
llMi) Russian Ohjkcts and German I^'xagokrations— rRKr.uiATroN for the Great Russian 
Offensive --Analysts of Tositions and Strengths — ^' rnE Russian Commanders J)escrirkd- 
The ( Jermans and Austrians— Austrian Gonfidkni’e — Luxury in the Field — The Strateoh' 
Phohlem— Ri:ssrA Strikes — Analysis of the First Three Weeks — Ai^strian Line Broken - 
Fall of Lutsk — and Duuno — Kaledin's Sucukss — The East-Galktan Front— The Lukov in a 
- Fall of ( ‘zeknomtz -Dramatic Account of the Evacuation — Conquest of the Rukqmna. 


T he great) Austro -(.Jeriiian a(l\a.iice of 
1915 had j^toppod without liaviog 
achieved its strategic object. It 
laid not attained tlie line on whioli 
initiative for furtluT operatioiLS would have 
n'stud exclusively with the Central Rowers.* 
l-'ast of the NieiiHHi and the Bug tlie Geriiiani(‘ 
arini(‘s had oeeiipied the iilain strategic centre 
of \ iliia and the iini.iortant railway junctions 
of Baranovitehe and Kovel ; in tlu? south Mkw 
had ad\ a.Ticed (heir front to tla' line of the lUva. 
and Strypa ; and on the right bank of tla* 
Dniester they liad ad\ aiiced almost to the very 
frontier of Bessarabia. Y('t our Allies liad 
retained in the north the line of the Dvina 
with Riga and Dvirisk, the railway junctions 
of Molodetehna and Minsk, the railway across 
the Rripet IMarshos, tho strategic centre of 
Rovno- whiidi occu|)ied in the region sonfJi 
of t)ie I’ripi't Marshes a jiosifion analogous 
to that of Vilna in the northern districts 
— and a considerable tract of East Galicia, 
which in view^ of its highly developed net of 
roads and railways formed a useful base for 
future Russian operations, '.riius, on tlie stra- 
tegic line separating Inner Russia from the 

* For a (lotailed aimlysis of that liuo c/. Vol. 
Chapt^ir CX., especially pp. 81 82. 

, Vol. IX.— Part 105. 


outlying Lithuanian, White Russian and Polisli 
provinces, tho relative position of the ojiposing 
forces with ri'gard to the n<‘xt eaiujaiign 
rtMuained one of ('mmi lialance. 

ft was now the main task of I lie Lussiau 
forc(*s t(^ pivscrvo intact, the advantages wliich 
that lino offered for a future offensi\e, wJiilst 
behind the front new armii'S were raised and 
Iraineil, and arrangi'iurnls wen^ mado for 
equipping them and supplying them with 
plentiful munitions. 'Fo have gained the 
necessary respite w illiout lia\ ing miywlien^ 
yielded ground to an (memy who had alreads' 
reached the full develojaueut «»f his forces was, 
belAvoen the autumn of 11115 and the first days 
of June, 1910, the aeliievemeut the armies 
defending tlie Russian front. 

Xuinerous local <*ncount(TS — tho usual inei- 
d(*nfs of stationa-ry treneh warfare — and two 
series of bigger operations constitute th(‘ sum 
(»f military events during tho winter and spring 
of 1915-1910. (Jerman imagination expanded 
the ojieralions of that jieriod into decisive 
otTensives, so as to bo able to proclaim their 
“ total failure,” to spi'ak of tho “ terrifying 
losses of t4ie (‘neniy,” and to n'peat once^moro 
the haekneyed^ tale of tho “ unbreakable ” 
nature of th<* German front. As a matter of 
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MEN OF RUSSIA’S NEW ARMY ON THE MARCH. 


lir)\vevtT, belli the Kiissian attacks in the place chosen by tlio Russian Commanrl by 

Rukovina — about the New Year of lllKi — and th<*iriselves suflicienlly explain tlio aim and 

the operations which our Allies imdortook in nature of these o[)erations. The blow was 

Lithuania iii the second half of IVIarch were deliv(*r(‘d in the district which, north of tlie 

merely local actions very much restricted in Pripet .Marslu's, forms I, ho most vital scclor of 

])urfa)s<^ and extent. In cither case one of tlio (Jerman front. Vilna is the main strategic 

t he chief aims of the Russians was to forestall centre for I he entire region between the Nieiiien, 

an imminent mov^’inent of the enemy — and in the iRnna and the JVIarshi^s ; its safety was an 

so far as that obji'ct was concerned they were esstmtial preliminary condition for a (lennan 

fully successful. I'hroughout the period inter* offensive anywiiere between Dvinsk and Rara- 

vening betw^een the close of the great Germanic novitche. Rotwoeri Postavy and Smorgon tlio 

offensive of 1915 and the cfunmonceinent of battle-line approached, howevta*, within from 

I lie Allied offensive in 1910 the Austro-Gerrnan 40 to 00 miles of Vilna. Attacks against that 

forces jiroved unable to resume the iniliativt* sector left no choice to the enemy ; he had to 

on the Kastern front. counter them wuth all his strength. Still it is 

On February 21 the Germans opened their evident that our Allies could not have exjiected 

ofTensiv’'e against V<*rdim. In the following to carry by a coi4'p da main a sector ot such 

wf‘eks elaborate prejiarations wore begim by enormous strategic importance. The strengtli 

th(»m also on the Dvina, evid(?ntly with a view of the German fortifications in it w^as certain to 

to similar operations against some sector of corrosjiond to its significance, and at all times 

the Riga- Dvinsk front. I’artly in order to it was held by a concentration of forces grvater 

relitwe the pressure in the w^est, and partly in than was to bo found in any other part of the 

order to forestall the offensive which, for the line. Moreover, th(5 neighbourhood of \ilna 

coming spring, was expi‘cted on . their own and the comparatively high develo|)ment ot 

front, our Allies opened on IVtarch Hi a short railways and roads in that region furnished the 

c<ninter-offensivo in Lithuania. The lime and means for the n^pid bringing up of reinforce- 
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lucnts. In view of the lessons ta\iglit l>y the evident that tla*v sueeet'ded in a^*liit‘vin^ that 

(ighting round Verdun, which had l)een i)ro- aim. The time for dccistre ifetion against tiie 

eeeding for more than three weeks when the Tentral lowers had not yet aiTivt‘d — eif ht‘r 

liussian operations were started, a strategic in the east, west or south. • • 

rupture of the (Jerman front in the region of The attacking Russian forces operated in two 

Vilna could hardly have been hoped for exce])t groups. Sout h of tlio l^cresw etsh rostavy- 

as the result of long and steady pounding of Svitmtsiany railway-line stoott a groiij) of three 

their lines. Yet the Russian “ offensive ” was army corps and oive cavalry division under 

start(‘d in tlie country of tho thousand lakes, tJoneral Baluyetl ; the isthmus l)etwe(‘n^hakes 

of forest and marshy valleys, at a moment Xarotch and Vishnieff was tlft main ohjt'ctive 

wlu‘n the imminent melting of the snow was of its attacks. A similar force commande<l by 

certain soon to render the caitire region untit (Jeneral Ph?shkoff operated betw<*<‘u Postav;^’ 

for any serious military operations. But then and Lake nri.sviaiy. On the Oermaii si<le the 

tJie Russians did not mean the attacks which front between Lake Vishnieff and Lake Dris- 

t hoy delivered in Litliuania in March, 191G, to viaty W’as lield by tho 'ronth Army uiidia* 

be tho beginning of a big offensive. They ( Jenerul voti Kichhorn, consisting of I U infantry 

aimed at immediate results ; by a threat whi<*b and two cavalry <livisions (besules two other 

<*ould not Jiave b('('n left unheeded they meant cavalry divisions in reservt‘)» ‘^nd sii])f)orti*d on 

to disturb (ha-man calculations — and it is the left wing by a t\wv divisions of the lOigbtb 



•» • 


A RUSSIAN OFFICER INTERROGATING AUSTRIAN PRISONERS. 
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fVi’iny iitxclor General von Scholtz. Thus, in so 
far as luuiibers wore concerned, the opposing 
forces were fairly evenly matched. 

O'.i March 16 the Russian batteries opened a 
violent boinbarchnent of the Gorman lines. In 
t h(3 hope of forestalling, or at least disturbing, 
the corning Russian attacks, the Germans 
delivwe4 on the following day an impetuous 
attack against tho Russian positions south of 
Tverietch, and *ri March 18 at Miod/Jariy. 
The attacks failed completely and tho enemy 
had to retire in haste, leaving some booty in the 
hands of the Russians. On March 19 our 


GENERAL KUROPATKIN, 
Commander of the Northern Armies. 

Allies captured tho village of Velikoie Selo, 
north of Vileity. On the same day marked 
progress was mode by them between Lakes 
Narotch and VislinielT. After a severe fight 
tho Russians succeeded in carrying the village 
of Zanaptcho and in occuxrying part of the 
enemy trenches near Ostrovliany and in front 
of Haltagouzy. The next few days witnosse<l 
a series of attacks and counter-attacks on the 
isthmus between the lakes, during which posi- 
tions were frequently changing hands. By 
March 23 our Allies hod advanced their linos 
still farther in tho direction of Blizniki and 
Mokry tsa. I n this region between Lakes V ishnit^fP 
and N«arotch tho troops of General Baluyeff 
captured during the four days, March 18 to 21, 


18 ofticers and 1,255 men and one 5-in. howitzer 
18 machine-guns, 26 field mortars, 10 hand 
mortars and considerable quantities of smell 
arms and anmiunition. 

Simultaneously with the fighting on the 
isthmus similar encounters were proceeding in 
three other sectors of the Lithuanian front : 
between the Lake Miadziol and Postavy, near 
Tvorietch, and north of Vidzy, on the line Lake 
Sekla-Mintsiouny. Finally, on the Dvina, 
half-way between Riga and Dvinsk, in front 
of tho curve which the river forms between 
Lievonhof and Friedrichstadt, our Allies carried 
by a sudden and sharp attack a series of German 
trenches in the region of Augustenhof and 
Ruschhof. In almost every part of tho line 
whore fighting was proceeding tho Russians 
succeeded in improving their tactical position. 
That was all that had boon counted upon. 
“ On the whole, tho scries of engagements 
latterly reported in the oflicial cofninuniqtds,'" 
wrote The Times correspondent at Petrograd, 
under dale of starch 23, “ bears the character 
of an oncoimter battle ** — and warnings wito 
given out from well-informed quarters at 
Petrograd that nothing more should bo ex- 
pected at that season of tho year, on the very 
threshold of spring. And indeed in the last 
days of March the general thaw and the molting 
of tho snow, which was lying on tho groimd 
several foot high, put an end to the fighting 
in Lithuania. It wuis once more resumed in the 
last days of April. By a considerable military 
effort the Germans recaptured tho trendies 
which the Russians had taken from them in the 
isthmus between Lakes Narotch and Vishnieff, 
but were unable to advance any further. 

In .J\ine, ^^’hen the great Russian offensive 
south of tho Marshes was breaking up tho 
Austro -(h'rman front and casting a shadow far 
l)eforc it over Central Europe, the German 
Headquarters felt the urgent need of r('as.suring 
the population by im>ans of a heroic legend. 
A graphic description had to be given, so 
crudely coloured as to impress itself even on 
minds beginning to yield to fear. It had to 
be demonstrated that every Russian offensive 
must necessarily break down and end in disaster ; 
it had to be show7i that the sacred ground of 
tlio Fatherland could not over again bo in 
danger of contamination by a hostile foot. On 
June 9 — the date is significant — German Head- 
quarters published an account of the Russian 

offensive ** of March, 1916. The official pen 
raJL riot in describing an encounter of Russians 
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GHNERAI- BRUSILOFF, 

Commander of the Russian Armies in the Great Offensive south of the Pripeti 

nnri Germitns ; “ ItKi.-ed. a shaUcrii.K and yet lu'ro turns l.a< k aith anxious Klanr.-s, n..l,o,ly 

clovatinji jiicturo ! Out yondor. masses fnrKiiiR looks back at lli'f polieo b«dund Mii' Iront. 

forward t.hrouRli deop nnul and swamps, driven Tliere are no police. All eyes are bont steadily 

by blows of the knout and by the fire of their to tho front, and the stones of the. wall are the 

own guns. Here, tho iron wall of tho Hinden- soldi.-r hearls of the d. fenders ” 

burg Army, Firm, rigid in iron and steel. .Still One wonders what Gorman sol.li.Ts must liavo 

firmer in tho will of every single man : to hold felt when reading tho fustian of th.ir own 

out even against ovenvhelming odds. Xolibdy Jlciul-iuarU-rs, -.vhethor rage and sham<< did not 

106 - 2 
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make tlieir blood boil when thinking of the 
< wnddler who, somAvliere safe behind the front, 
was writing down the opponent for the comfort 
of n^rvOlLs people at home, and makifig the 
fighters of his own army ridiculous. And a 
nioiiih later these very serib(.\s were complaining 
of the British cornmutiiqiicfi being “ written in a 
style width has nothing in common with mili- 
tary l)rt<vity and simplicity ” and “ is no longer 
the language of a sT)ldier ” ! 

But the imm<‘diat(' tacticjil results were not 
the only aim and profit of the military opera- 
tarns undertak(*n by the Russians in the autumn 
and winter of lOlo-lti. They had also their 
educational value. In ev'cry movc'iuent, 
great or small, that we have made this wint<T,” 
sail! (General Brusiloff to The Times coiT<\spon- 
<lent, Mr. Staiik'y \Vashb\jrn, at the conclusion 
(d* the first stage of the otYcaisive in ,Iune, 191 ti, 
“we liave been studying tiu' best methods of 
handling th(‘ new problems w liich modern war- 
fare pi’t'sents. At the l)eginning of th(‘ war, 
and especially last sumnu'r, we lackf'd the [>re' 
parations w hich the (Jerinans have becai making 
for th(> ])ivst 50 y(*ars. Bc'rsonally I was not 
discouraged, for my faith in Russian troops and 


Russian character is an enduring one. I was 
convinced that, given the munitions, w'e should 
do exactly as wo have done in the past two 
wei‘ks.” 

The task of Russia was in a way similar to 
that of Great Britain. In the middle of the 
w'ar she had to l)uild up new' armies txnd devise 
the means for supplying them with the necessary 
war material. As against England, indeed, 
Russia was favoured iri hav'ing vast cadres of 
highly t rained ollHttM’s and in possessing, in tlio 
widest senst' of the word, the tradition of a 
great nat ional army. But she was handicaj)ped 
in matters of industrial ih'vi'lopment and of 
communications both within her own ('inpire 
and w’itli the outf'r world. In spite of this, 
however, Russia, during the period of suspense 
in the fight ing, accomplished results wlii<*h had 
never (‘utered the calculations of t he enemy and 
surpassetl even the hope's of her Allies. In 
fact, they could newe'r lmv(^ l)een achieve'd had 
it not b(‘(‘u for the unanimous, enthusiastic 
support wYiich the entire Russian nation gave 
to evi'ry enterprise connected with tlu' war. 
'riiat is t rue of individuals as well as of organi/.a- 
tions. Ammig the' latter it was (^specially' thi^ 
Ihiions of /('mst N os and Towns which did the 



A CfAPTURED AUSTRIAN TRBNCH. 

On the right is diaptain Baranoff, chief ^ General Brusiloff’s escort. 
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most im[)Oi*lant work. “ Tho (k‘.sirc (o 
oil (lio par(. ()1 tho Unions wns so ^mit, 
said CcnornI AloxoitdT, (diic'f of tlio (Jononil 
•StalT, that thoy willingly und(‘rlook anything, 
groat or small, [irovidcd it wjis of visa to tho 
army.” 

Wliilst tlio dirootion of (ho armies in tho lield 
rested with (ioneral AloxeiefT, dependent im 
mediately on tho Tsar himself, u[) to tlio end of 
i\raTeh (haieral Fi^olivanorf presided ov’er the 
work of tho Whir OtTiei^ On March 29 General 
Uolivainolf was I’olieved of his otliee, and was 
sueee<*ded hy Ooneral ShuvaielT.* 

lh(? summer of 1910 found tlio Russian 
armies liotween tho Baltic Soa and the Ru- 
manian frontier grouped in throe main divisions, 
(leneral Kuropatkin, who by an Imperial 
Ukase dated February 19 had been appointed 
Commander dn-Chiof of tho Northern Armies 
in place of General Plelwe, was in charge of 
the Riga-Dvinsk line. Ifo had three armies 
under his command the Twelfth Army of 
General Gorbatowski with headquarters at 
Vendon, tho Fifth Army based on Rzezytsa, 
and tho First Army of General LitvinofE in the 

♦ See Vol. Viri.. p. 204 . 


district of Disna. German writ(*rs |)ut thrir 
aggregate strength at lla to 41 di\ isions of 
infantry, and \‘.\\ di\ isions of cavalry. 

The centre facing Vilna remained imdiT tlie 
command of (haieral Kvert. who by the mag- 
nificent skill displayed in the retreat from the 
Niemen and Vilia had (*nhanced the high 
n^putation which lie had I'amed in the Russo- 
flapane.se War. llis group included tho 8(‘cc.»nd 
Army under General Smirnoff round Dokshitscs 
the Tenth Army of General Rodkievitch with 
headquarters at Minsk, the Fourth Army of 
General Rogoza on tho Upper Niemen, and the 
Third Army t)f General Lesh on the northern 
outskirts of * tho . Pripet Marshes. German 
ostirnates of tho stwngth of the Russian centre 




ON THE RIGHT OF THE Rl'SSIAN LINE. 

Repulse of ii German attack in the district near Dvinsk. 
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varied from 42| to 50J infantry and eavalrv 
divLsionH. 

One nuiy safely assume tliat tliese li^ures were 
mort* or less exaggerated. It was tin* regular 
l)oliey of (lennari WTiters to enhance the figures 
of the forces 02 )posed to iliem (not of those 
o|)|)Osed to the Avistrians !) and to disco\mt the 
strengtli of enemy reserv(^s, so as to magnify 
the greatness of their own “ aehievem<*nts ** 
and to prove f Ik^ hopc*lessness of the enemy’s 

C}iUS(\ 

Ever sinee tlu^ distinelion ladween nortluTii 
and southern theatrt's of war had arisen on the 
Kussian front, tlie armies south of the l*ripi*t 
Atarshes liad remairied uihIct t 1u> command of 
(hmeral Iv^anofT. In tlie first days of April, 
that fine old soldier luuing lanai called to 
Imperial Head( juarf ers to a<‘t as milifar\ 
adviser to tli(? Tsar, his ])lace at lh(‘ front was 
taken by (Jeneral l^rnsilotf, who had hitherto 
led the Eighth Army. At the la'ginning of the 
summer otb'usive his Ciaumand inchuk'd four 
armies (tow arc Is tlie end of .1 une, w hen Volhynia 
had become the? main bat (le-ground of Europe, 
the army of (Jeneral L(‘sh also was transferred 
to this tlauitre of war). 4'h(' four original 
armies of (lema'al HrusilotT wc're his own old 
army with luMulquarters at Kovno, now' undcT 
tlie/*onimand of (General Kaledin ; tlie lOlevenlh 
Army und(*r (leneral Sakharoff on the borders 
ol Volliynia and Podolia ; tla^ »Se\(*nth Army 
under (leneral Shctla'rhatierf in baistern (lalieia ; 
and lastly, tin* Nintli Army of (kauTal Eecliit- 
sky on the Dnii'ster and the frontier In’tween 
the Eukoviiui and Hessarabia. (lerman esti- 
mates jjiit the strength of th(> Southern Armies 
in AFa^’, PJlti, at 41 divisions of infantry and 
14 divisions of cavalry — which is much nearer 
tile mark than the estimate of tlie nortliern 
groups. 

It was in the southern area, and especially 
in tJie spheres of operation of the ha'ghth and 
MinMi Kussian Annies, tJiaf tlie decisive battles 
were to be fouglit during the opcaiing stages of 
the new Jlussian offensive. The victories of 
June, 1916, added new lustre to the rejjutation 
ot (^ener^^l Brusiloll, and made' known through- 
out the world the hitherto unfamiliar names of 
Generals Kaledin and Lechitsky. 

\lexey Alexeyeviteh Brusiloff belong<*d to 
an old Kussian noble family. Of medium 
Ju'iglit and spare build, with finely nionlded 
features, steady, sharp grey eyes, and elegant 
easy movement. General BrusilotT liad pre-^ 
served to the full his bodily vigour. A famous 



GENERAL EVERT, 

Commanded the Russian Armies in the centre. 

horseman- a. distinct i»)n which it is ))y no 
means easy to <‘a.rn in Uussia be had all 
through life kept in training. .Although the 
reejuirements of his professional work, as its 
sphere* was wi(U‘ning, led him away fn»m 
the inten*sls of his yoiingca* \ears, he pre- 
served the appoiiranc** of tlie ty]>i(‘al eavnlry 
oHieer. It wjis in the cavalry that he slsu*bMi 
his ca,r<MT. 1 1 is work for the tle\ elop?nent aiul 
training of that arm, whieh had always taken 
a iiroininent ])art in the Hussijui forces, left 
a permanrni mark on its organi/,at ion. in 
1906, at tin* age of olL Brusiloff was appointed 
to the command of t he Second Pavalry Division 
of the Guard. B(‘ing know ti as an able adminis- 
trator, he w'as suhse(]ncntly attaehed for sona* 
time as military assistant to the (governor 
(General of Warsaw', General Skalon. In 1911 
General Brusiloff entrusted with the 

conmiand of the army corps stationed at 
Vinnitsa (Kussian Podolia.) and f»f its military 
district, which, hoi'dering on East (jJalicia, was 
tlie mo.st important military ar(*a wathiii the 
Kit'ff eomniand. 

Thus (leneral Brusiloff liad sjient tlu* years 
following oif the ^Jajianese War, during wlueh 
the Kussian Angy was reorganized, in tla? 
frontier-districts to the north and east of 
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(lalicia. The outbreak of the war found liiiii 
in command the forces concentrated in 
Kussian Podolia. It was then but natural tliat 
ke should be *chosen to lead the army which 
invaded (Jalicia from the east. Previous 
chapters of this history liave told tlie story of 
liis rapid advttnee on Nizhnioff and Ilaliteh, 
of th^> grand battles which the J<]ighth Army 
fought under liis leadership in the (.'arpathian 
Mountains, of its raids into Hungary, and finally 
of the retirement which followed on the catas- 
troplie of the adjoining Thircf Army on the 
])unayets. JCven in the course of that retire- 
ment JhnsilotTs army still managed to capture 
vast numbers of prisoners, and it concluded its 
ri'treat in the first days of Septenib(*r, 1915, by 
a lirilHant (•ounter-ofTensi\'e in Vc^lhynia, which 
gav(^ it for a time command of butsk, and per- 
manently secured Kovno. It therefore sur- 
})rised no one when Cleneral Hrusiloff was chosen 
su(H*essor to (General 1 \'anotf. 

In the command of his own army he was 
su(!C('eded by General Kaledin. B(*fore the 
opt'iiing of the great Kussian off('nsive Kaledin’s 
name was little known, evt‘n in Russia, except 
in military circles. At the beginning of the 
war he led a cavalry division in General 
Krusiloff's army. He distinguished himself in 
every one of the many actions in wliicli he was 


engaged, and was soon entrusted with the 
command of an army corps, and finally was 
picked out by General Brusiloff to succeed him 
at the liead of the entire Eighth Russian Army. 
He was a short, thick-set man. His quiet, 
sober eyes inspired confidence in anyone who 
had dealings with him. The conduct of the 
Volhynian battle in June, 1910, proved that 
at any rate in the military art ho was a past 
master — a fact which not even enemy writers 
dared to (piestion. 

One other of General KriisilolT’s army-com- 
manders rival leil in June, 1916, the fame of 
General Kahnlin. It was General Le(;hilsky, 
the loader of the Russian offensive against the 
Kukovina. His career reads like a romance. 
He was born in IS.'iO, the son of a Greek - 
Orthodox priest in a si nail provincial t own . Ho 
himself was intended by his parents for tho 
Gliurch anti consetpiently attended the theo- 
logical scfiool at \'ilna. He felt, however, that 
his real vocation was that of a soldier. Too 
poor to enter a military scht)ol, he joined tho 
army as a volunteer in a restTve battalion, and 
by this roundabout way r(?ached the cadets* 
corps. Ho th(*n spt'ut some 16 years as 
company ollicer in Sil)eria. For many years ho 
struggled in ol)scurit y w ith hartlly a chance of 
ever rising abo\’e the level of so many patient. 
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(iENFRAL I.KCHITSKY. 

The leader of the Russian offensive against the 
Hiikovina. 


qiii(?t rogiiruMitMl oflicrrs wlioso wnrk innkos tho 
lifo of tlm Russian Army iUid whoso narnos pass 
into (ho oblivion of 1 ho crowd. Tlio Boxor 
Revolt in (’hina gave him his first ohanco of 
showing his truo inottJo ; li(‘ was soon promot od 
to the rank of a colono). Ifo subsocpiojitly did 
(‘XC*olI(‘nt work in tla^ Russo- Japaiioso War, and 
was a short time afterwards mado a gcana’al. 
In BM)b ho w’as ontnistoci with tho oonnnaml 
of tho First Division of tlio (luard, and in 1011 
ho was put at t tio head of flio army district of 
(diabarovsk in hkistorn SilxTia. During tho 
(Iroat War it was not until Juno, 1016, that lio 
appoarod in a ))ig offensive action as o(mi- 
inandor of an Army with thi> r(*sult that in tho 
south, botw’oon th(? DniostcT and Bruth, tho 
Russians advanood witliin a month about 56 
miles, and that the naine of (Ji'iiond Dochitsky 
boeamo one of the best known in Kuropo. 

On tho sulo of tile ('many th(^ Pripot ^Marshes 
marked aj)proximafoly tlio division btdwoon 
tho spheres of tlw? two (lormanio Allies. Al- 
1 hough one .Austro-Hungarian arjiiy cor|)s 
remained in th(^ northern region, and a few 
Herman divisions and two ( Jerman commanders 
operated in the southern district, it is still cor- 
rect for tho period of relative suspense (Sep- 
tember, 1915- .lime, 1916) to call the line 
between the Pripet Marshes and the Rumanian 
border the Austro-Hungarian front. Having 
done most of the work in 1915, tlie Austrians 
wished to b(^ able to call some quarter their 
own ; .soon after the fall of Brest- l..itovsk a 
segregation of troops was carried out« and 


Fi(dd-Marshal Archduke Frederick (and ^Iso 
General Gonrad von llotzeyd(»rf, the Chief of 
the Au.s<rian (.{eneral Staff) came again to tla'ir 
own. Tho Archduke now , conimamh'd^ f he 
arinms south of tho Marshes, whilst Fic'ld- 
Marshal von Hindonbnrg and the shadowy 
Prince L(?opold of Bavaria ^lirecti'd tla^ forc('s 
betwec'ii the Baltic St'a ami the Rrijx't. 

Himhaiburg's command embraced four armies 
whilst one army ami an army^letaclam'ifl look(*d 
f(a* guidance to ( la^ military gtaiius from tho 
H(»us<‘ of W'ittclsbacli. A gnaip consisting of 
7} infantry di\'isions and one cax alry division 
held the lim* from tlu' Raltic St*a fill about 
Friedrichstadt. >k‘c\t to if stood tlie Fight h 
G(Tnian .Army under (lemaal von Scholtz, ; 
it consist(‘d of nim? infantry and tliri'e ca\alry 
divisions, and its sphere of o|)(‘ration extended 
till about Vid/.y. 'Die adjoining 'renth Army 
umh'i* (h'lK'ral von iMclihorn had the biggest- 
effect i\ (*s at its disposal, hot- had t h(^ shortest 
front to ilefi'ud. It included 11 J infantry 
and two cavalry divisions (besides another two 
cavalry divisions in resiave), and occupied tho 
distri(?t between Vid/.y and t lu' Cpper \'ilia ; it 
W'as thus primarily upon this Army tliat de- 
volved th(’! task of protecting \ ilna, its head- 
cpiarters. From mntli «)f Sniorgon down to tho 





• (JENERAL KALEDIN, , 
Commanded the Russian Army at Kovno. 
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Sirhicn oxtended the j)()sitions of tlio T\v«*lfth 
Anuy \indor (Jr?i(‘n|l \'on Kahork (oight divisions 
w il h onn brigade in rosorve). 

S(»;ith of the Xjcanon extended tho realni of 
rrinco l<,oo|)()ld of Bavaria, inonarch of one of 
the many kingdoms of Pohuai wiiioh wore 
N'ainly plainuMl diu*ing the war, and ehic'f of 
a group of annirs whioli m*vor t^xisted.* "File 
line b(‘twaon the Xicanen and the Oginski Canal 
was held by his^ one and otily eoni|>anion, 
(haieral von W'oyrseh, (anmnanding the Ninth 
(h'rnian Army (in a “birthday article” which 
the X'ienna Aeur Freie Presse dt‘voted to 
Vrinee Leopold in Xo\a'ml)er, 101“), he himself 
had bi‘en tleseribed as its commander). The 
Xintli Army inchuh'd ('iglil (J(‘rman infantry 
tlivisions and the 12tli Anstro-Hungarian army 
eor|)s. 'rhis detacliment, consisting mainly of 
'rransylvanian troops, was the remainder of 
th<* Kb \ ess ( ironp, w hich laid b(H*ome engnlfed 
in Woyrsch’s Army in July, 10 lb, when 
(h'lieral Dankl, with [)art of the, in any case, 
slender First Anstro-H ungaiian Army, had 
been transferred to the Italian front. 8ul)se- 
quently, on tla* commencement of the new 
campaign against Serbia, in t he autumti of 1015, 
the leader of the remaiialer of the First Anstro' 
Himgarian Army in the north, (leneral Kbvess 
Ven Kbvosshaza, was removed with j>art of his 
troops to Serbia, whilst the 12th army corps 
was left in the midst of its German comrades. 
However well th(* (Jermans conducted publicity 
campaigns for tliemselv es and for any German 
commander or division which might hapijen to 
tind itself within the Austrian lines, the pre- 
sence of their “ weaker brethren ” within their 
own half of the? line was regularly passed over 
in silence until it came to bear the brunt of a 
Kussian attack. Then, ^>n June IG, 19 IG, the 
N'ienna Nene Preie I^rcase, devoted a whole 
article to that newly discovered Austrian 
detachment, slating that “the news of their 
presence in Litlnmnia ” may surprise its 
?•ende^s, “ as it was not hitherto gcmerally 
known that a detachment of Tm])erial and 
Koyal troops stood so far nortli in the midst «)f 
German armies.” In fact, the only writer who 
had previously mentioned it was the Military 
Correspondent of The Times in his remarkable 
artiele on the German Armies in Ilussia, i^ub- 
lished on April 23, 19 IG. 

♦ Att«‘T)tioii has |m?viously rtillcil to the fieciiUar 

military oiinM>r of Frinoe I.eopold, who had risen to the 
rank «if commander of a group of armies for th# occasion 
of his oiftry into Warsaw ; cj. (’iuipto^ XCl., pp. 328 
and 358, and Chapter (’X., p. 114. • 


Ik'sidt's the Ninth Army thore was only a 
.small detachment in the thick of the Pripet 
swamps (made separate probably in order to 
mark the ditlerence of standing between mere 
army commanders and the Royal Prince of 
Bavaria). That detachment consisted of three 
infant ry and t wo cavalry divisions. 

Thus the German forces north of the Bripet 
Marshes seem to have included 48 divisions of 
infantry and 10 divisions of cavalry, repn*- 
senting an aggregate strength of probably 
1 ,200,000 men. The most st riking feature w as t he 
almost complett' absence <.>f strategic reserves ; 
these had been drained for the Verdur) front. 

It was the kindly, grandfatherly s|)irit t)f 
Archduke Frederick which presided over the 
fates of AliUcl-Furopn in the country south of 
the Mar.shes during the spring of 1910. The 
flays of tlu* grim Macken.sen had gora*. and th(’ 
Prussian Von Linsingen and tlu^ Ba\arian 
Count Bothmer were as yet m(*rely subordi- 
nates of tlu* old gejitleman wlu>m fate and tlie 
Mabsburg family iiad cho.sen for a general. 
Born in 185G, he celebrated his GOth birthday 
on June 4 index'd a day which history will 
rememlK'!’, though for reasons very differt'ut 
froiii tho.se on which the courtiers of Vienna. 
<*xf)atiated. 

It is a family tradition of the Habsburgs to 
produce military gtmiust's. Archduke Frede- 
rick, a grandson of Arclahike Charh's, the hero 
of Aspf'rn, and a nephew of Arclidukt* Albrecht 
of C^ustoz/.a fame, was chosen to l)e a teal 
.soldier. He entered the army at the ag<* of lb. 
At th(' ag(* of 24 lie was already a colonel, two 
years later a general. As a. man of .30 h(‘ was 
put in command of a di\ ision, and tliree years 
later of a wliole army-corps. Having shown 
such cvxtraordinary abilities in his youth, lie 
became in 190G Commander-in-Chief of the 
Austrian Landwelir, and on July 12, 1914, the 
Fni|)eror Francis Joseph ap|)ointed him to the 
highest command of the common Austro- 
Hungarian Army. At the time tluit the 
G(*rmans thought Russia to have be<'n “ finishe<l 
off for good ” they handed ov(a* to ln‘m the 
southern portion of the Kastern front. 

Two .separate regions may 1)0 distinguished 
w it hill that area : the Russian dist rict of 
Volhynia and the Austrian territories in Ea.st 
Galicia and the Bukovina. The difference.s in 
thf' development of mean.s of communication 
and in their directions i:)roserve the importance 
of this frontier line, which otherwise (accord- 
ing It!) the principles of the text-books) should 




A SACRED SYMBOL OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
A portrait of Nicholas IL under ({uard durinjl an advance. 


have ceased to exist witli Hie outbreak of 
war. 

The Volhyniao (iisiriet was Ijeld by two 
Auslrian armies : the 'I’hird Austro-Hungarian 
Army under CeiuTal Puliallo von Hriog, 
l)et\\'een the Marshes and 'J\*hartoryisk, and 
the Fourth iVrmy under Arehduki; Joseph 
Ferdinand within thc^ Volhynian 'lYiangle of 
l’V)rtres8es (tlie Austrians held Lutsk and 
Dubno, and were facing Rovno). Into lhes<^ 
two armies seems to have Ix'eii merged, at- a 
date whieli was never announced, and in a 
way which was n(‘ver described, tla^ army 
General von Linsingen and lie himself re- 


mained in Volhynia. in a cliaracler whicli wtw 
nev(‘r defined until the middh* of Jimt', HHti. 
Tlien, after th<' first Austrian defeats, the 
German ofhciaJ ronnmtniffucs (not those of 
Vicama !) suddenly began to s|)eak of a la^w 
“group of annic's “ undei- \*on Linsingen. The 
ITussian had now openly taken out of the weak 
llabsl)urg hands tli(‘ command in tla* \'olhy- 
nian )>a.ttle area. 

It will be remembered that in the winter of 
1014 ir>, when th(‘ battles were raging in the 
( 'arpathiails, a. Gt'rman “ Army of the South “ 
was holding the piountain-chain from t he 
l*ass to the upper courses of tlu^ Bystrzytsas. 

105 J 
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ARCHDUKE FREDERICK. 

The Comniander-in«Chief of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, with his grandchildren— the children of 
Princess Hohenlohe. 

Its oliief cornina-nder was Von liinsingon, aiul 
its oliUs tlio I’russiaii army (;or|)s containing 
tho Third Division of tlic (hianJ, was led by 
Count BoUiincr. hi\cn then more than half 
of tho ofTtH*tiv('s of th<* “({erman Army of th<‘ 
South ” consisted <»f Austro-Hungarian troo|)s. 
During the advance* in the summer of 11)1 o it 
was split up, JJnsingen |)rocccding to Vfdhynia, 
whilst Bothmer advanced against thcTarnopol- 
Trcmhovla front. Kach of these halv’cs sctvchI 
as fnimework for a new army tilh'd out witli 
fresh Austrian troo])s. Meantime tio increase 
was made in their (Jerman leaven -on the 
contrary, much of it was rcniov(‘d. 'I’he last 
withdrawal was^ the Prussian (luard of Jh)th- 
mcr's Army, which had to go to ivj)lenish the 
Cerman effectives hefon* V’erduri. Towards the 
end of May, 191(>, there w’(‘re left liardly moro 
than three ( li'rman tlivisions in the midst of the 
Austrian forces. Two of tlu'so stood in Vol- 
liynia, whilst the 48th (Jerman Keservo Di- 
vision w'as the only one remaining wdth the 
army of (General Count Bothmer. 

Of Austro-Hungarian troop.s the tw’o Volhy- 
niani armies included 12J infwitry and seven 
cavalry divisions, besides thb Polish legions 


eompose<i of all arn\s and amounting to some- 
thing more than a division. ^ 

The front of (he adjoining Second Austro- 
Hungarian Army under ( leneral von Boehm - 
Ermolli also extended mainly over Russian soil. 
Its line stretched from south of Dubno to a 
pf)int north of the Tarnopol-Krasne-Lvoff 
railway-line. Still, u|) to the time when it was 
dragged into the maelstrom of the Volhynian 
battle, this arniy, with its headquarters and 
ha.ses on Austrian soil, belonged to the (Jalician 
rather thain to the Volhynian group. It 
included about eight infantry divisions all of 
them Austrian or Hungarian. The rest of tht^ 
.Austrian front was field by ( he two Armies of 
(k)unt Bothuu'r ami (h'neral von Pflanzcr- 
Baltin. the point of junction between them 
Iv'ing in tie/ district of Butchatch. In March, 
BHG, their aggregate strength ainounteil to 
about 20 Austro- Hungaiian and two (lerman 
infantry divisions and four divisions of Austro- 
Hungarian cavalry. It was especially within 
that sector that (‘hangt's were efh'cted in the 
cours<' of the spring. Besides the Third 
Division of (ht^ Prussian (luanl, whose with- 
draw’al to Viu’dun was num tinned above, 
these armies lost a few infantry divisions to 
the Italian front. Y(^t the largt\st. withdrvnvals 
for the 'rrentino offensive did not come from 
the armii^s at the front, but from th(‘ bast's in 
the rear. The Italian canqiaign had an effect 
on tht' position of the Austro-Hungarian armit's 
in the east analogous to that which tht' \*t‘rdun 
offi'iisive exercised on Hindtaihurg's line. It 
left tlu'in bare of strategic rt'st'rves. 

The best authorities estimattMl the strength 
of the enemy’s infantry in the south at the time 
wht'u our Allies openetl their great offensi\ t' at 
abtiut .'18 Austro-Hungarian anti thri't* (Ita-man 
infantry divisions. Their strength in infantry 
seems, therefort*, to have lieen about etjual to 
(hat of (leneral Brusiloff's armies, though the 
Russians umloubtt'dly possessed a markt'd 
.superiority in cavalry. 

'rhe fact has been fretpiently commented upon 
that at the t ime w hen thti Russians ojiened tht'ir 
offensive of BHG tlie Austrti-Hungarian arinit^s 
at the eastern front inclutletl hartlly any 
Czech, Yugo-Slav or Kuthenian regiments 
y.r., few elements frientlly at heart to the 81av" 
cause. Those troops had been sent mainly to 
th (3 Italian front, whilst (Jermans, Magyars, 
Italians and Poles were sent to Russia and 
(Jalicia. Indeed, all along the lino eonld bo 
rtfnnd Magyar regiments or whole army corps, 
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as, r.g.y tlie group of (Jafioral von S/unnny in 
the north, llio (lotnchmonl of (Jonornl von 
(jioglia near Podkamien (south of linnly), and 
v'ory eonsiderahh^ nnnibers of Hungarian 
rogiinents within Pnan/.er-Ihdlin's army. Simi- 
larly, German- Austrians \"i(*nnese regiments, 
Alpine divi.sions, Germans from Holiemia and 
Moravia were posted along tlie entire front. 
Still, (V.eeh and Yugo-Slav soldiers w(‘re by 
no means al)sent. 'I’hey were seattcre<l in 
grou|)s among the troops wliost^ loyalty eouhl 
bo relied upon by the Austro-I I iingarian Army 
Gommand ; these had to ke(‘p watch over t hem, 
send tlunn everywhere into the most exposed 
positions, and where any suspicion of “ 1 reason 
arose, lire at them from behind. Yet even 
so, it rtanains to be known whetlica* tliese 
bodies of men, dcwoted to the cause of Slav' 
freedom and hating the Gerinan-Magyar rule, 
di(^l not eontribut(> in some nuMisure to tla* 
vdetories of our Russian Allies. Anyhow, the 
Russians soon l)ecame awari' of tlu'ir prestaiee, 
and \N hilst the true (‘lu'inies among the prisoners 
wer(' started off on their weary journ(‘y to 
Siberia or "Purkestan, the Slavs were |)laee<l 
at once on farms behind the Hussian front, 
where labour was needt'd for the approaching 
harv(‘sl. 'They were a r(‘a1 gods<‘nd to the 
farmers, as vs as shown by numerous notice's 
on the subj(*ct which appeared in tlu' Press of 
S< ait hern Russia. 


Of all the handicaps undi'r vfhieh the Austro-# 
Ifuiigarian Army Gommand was suth'ring 
the most dangerous was perhaps its ^vlmost 
pathetic conceit. It was not merely tlu* daily 
twaddle of the \ene Frviv. Frvsse and inspiri'd 
statements for the ('ons^imption of neutrale 
which jiroelaiined the impregnability of the 
Austrian positions and the invincibility of 
Austrian troops. Pnaniiu'iit army* comman- 
ders made statenu'iits to that < I’fi'et even in 
private, intimate conversations. Of their |)ub- 
lie declarations it will sutlici* to (piote a single 
one. On tlu^ V'cry eve of the new Russian 
oiYensiv'e Raron Gonrad von Hbtzeiulorf, Gliief 
of the Austro-Hungarian (deneral Staff, was 
reported as saying to the Swidisli journalist, 
Herr Nils Lago Liiupiist : “ W’e have held out 
for two years, and t host? two years vvert* the 
worst. Now we can hold out in a cheerful ami 
conlident fiaim* of mind as long as it jilea.ses 
our em'mies. 'Po liold »)nt, of that ^^e are 
certainly capable. \V(' are not to be con(|uen*d 
again.”* The Pester lAoyd had the doubtful 
taste to r('|)rint that conversation in its issue 
of .! line S. 

Ev(ui the product itai of food wns a eoneern 
of tlu* Austro Hungarian Army at the fnuit. 
(N)nv'inced of tlu* impossibility of fjver again 
having to ri'treat, it devoted all its spare 
energies to the tilling of the fields bi'hind the 

* “ I'tis miin iiiclil iiicilrr." 



A CAPTUHPD AUSTRIAN TRpNCU. 
Built on a river bank. 
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battle line. The peaceful ]>ursuits of its 
detachments in reserve ((uarters no less 
eloquently proves the confidence then pre- 
vailing in the Austrian Anny than the luxuries 
and amenities of the life of its ollieers, even 
in what for their soldiers was the firing-line. 

Towards the en<l of June, Ifllf), ]Mr. Stanley 
Washburn, The Times Special (\)rrespon<lent 
with the Russian Forces, visited some districts 
behind th«5 Austrian front in Volliynia and 
<lescribcd t he elabortite arrangenu*nts which had 
b(*en Tuade in that region for the well-being and 
pl(*a..suro of t he troops : 

At a salt'! distillled fr.im rifU^ (ir* lieliiu i tlio lines i»iie 
inmo on the ollieors’ c(iinrlers, whieli seiMnc.l like a 
verilalile jiark in the liourt of tlio forest. Hero one 
found a beer gardtni with buildings beautifully eon- 
strueded from, logs and decorated with rustic tra<*ory, 
whili? cdiairs nnd lahles made of birch still stood in 
lonely groups nhout tin* garden just wliere they were 
left when the oeenpantH of the plaice smldeiily <lepart-ed. 
fn a sylvan bower was erected a beautiful altar of birch 
trimmed with rustic traceri(?s, the whole being surroiitnled 
by a fenee through W'hich one jmssed under an areli 
neatly made of birch branches. The .Austrians miist 
have had an extnanely (comfortable time here. Kvery- 
thing is clean and lumt, and, no matter how liumble the 
Avork, it is always replete with good taste. One of the 
advancing corps captured a treiu’li with a piano in it, 
and if tlie stories of large (plant ities (if miscellaiu'oiis 
lingerie (not iiichuh'd in the ollicial list of trophies) that 
fell into Kussian hands are t<.> bo believed, one fisds 
that the Austrians did not spend a desolate or lonely 
winter on this front. . . . 

I'hiKU’ging from the licit of woods, we cross an open 
hit of country, and «'very where find signs of the Aus- 
trians* intiMition to make their stay as comfortable as 
possible. In fact, the Kussians twi make no complaint 
of tlie state in which the enemy has left the i(?rritory 
which h(' has been occupying. Nothing has been 
destroyed that belonged to the Kussian peasantry, and, 
iinhuxl, very little of tin? works the Austrians lln'msi^lves 
created. Kvery village has been carefully cleaned up, 
each house is neatly white-washed, with numlii'rs painted 
on the front. .I)itch(\s have been cut along the sides of 
the streets and most of the houses have been tastefully 
feii('e(i in by the rustic birch-work which one sees every- 
where here. In several villages parks have h(>en con- 
.struel(«l, with rustic handstands. 

Arrangeiiionls had also boon made for the 
local revict-iialling of tlie armies. Be.sides 
bak(*ries aud slaughter-houses the Austrian 
Army had close behind the front its own sausage 
factories ( Wivrstvrzerigiintfsnnktqen)^ rooms ft ttt'd 
for the pickling and smoking of meat, and, 
finally, suitable place.s for the (‘old storage of 
the provisions. The moat-paekers of one 
army corps alone of the army of (Jeneral von 
Pflanzer-Baltin produced evci’y third day 
about a ton of sausages and smoked moat. 
(And the description of all these indescrib- 
able deliglits was oflioially giv^cn out to 
hungry Austria about a fortnight before the 
common cement of the Russian offensive !) #^et 
strict economy was exercised in the .daughter- 
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liousos of the “ Imperial aifd Royal Army.” All 
fallow was carefully eolleeted, aud whatever* * 
remained aftt*r the soldiers had beeif j)ro- 
vided with grease for their rifli's and boots was 
handed over to tlie soap factory — of course, 
again one owned and worked by the Army 
itself. , 

Kvery (letachinent had behind th<^ front its 
(jwn veg(»tal)le gardens, which were tilled and 
look.^il alt r by the soldiers risling in reserve 
positions. The total surfaei* of these gardens 
ainountt*d to tliousaTids of acres. And in those 
villages and camps )>ehind the front the Army 
fattened even its own pigs nnd cattle ! 

VN'ork on an evem grt‘ater .sirale was done in 
conjunction with the local populafiin. The 
horses of tlie (‘avalry and artilhry wta-e u.sed in 
the fields, motor ploughs and all kinds of 
machines, strange and ineomprehensible to the 
local peasant, were work(‘d liy the army 
mechanics and engineers, 'rims, for example, 
the army of Fflanzer-Baltin, behind whose 
front lay the Bukovina, one of tin* most fertile 
count ri«^s in the world, cooperated in the tilling 
of many huiuln‘d thousand acres of land. Of 
course, it never crossed their minds that it 
might bo not they w ho were to reaj) the harvest. 
One more iletail may la* mentioned as illustrat- 
ing tlie feeling of absoluti* .s(*ciirity which pre- 
vailed ill Austrian and <^ven Oernian (Jovern- 
ment circles. Vast quantitii's of grain bought 
in Rumania wi*ro stored in the Bukovina, 
eompiyatively close beliind the front. When 
the Russian offensive broke through tlie Aus- 
trian lines, and all railways were blocked with 
war mat(*rial, transports, vvoiinded .soldiers, 
refugees, tdc., there was no time to remove to 
safety all the aecumulati'd stor«‘s. A consider- 
able [mrt of them was eajif iired by tlie Russians 
or perished in eonUagrations. 'rims near 
rtskany no less than fivc^ big Austrian 
granaries and I ') smaller ones belonging to the 
(Jermaii mililary authorities wiTe eonsumed 
by tire. 

Yet one can hardly he surprised if the Austro- 
Ifungarian Army Command thought its front 
imjiregnablo. Kvery possible device had been 
adopted to render it so. In most sectors there 
v.i‘re five distinct consecutive lines of trenches, 
many of tlu’m even 15 or 20 feet deep. The 
woodwork and fittings were most elaborate, 
the <lug outs of the same pattern which was 
familiar on th« Western front. A thorough and 
(•llieient systefti of coinmunication ha<l been 
established in tho rear of th(3 battle-line. 


/ tr tr-h. *) 
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PATROL OF RUSSIAN LANCHRS. 


About to set off to scour the 

LviTywIuTc? wiTo fiold railways, and onn coiiI<l 
hardly find anywh<M*o more ])eautifnlly laid 
tracks than w(tc (hose behind (he Anstrian 
front. And this system of roads and railways 
was always being further developed. Wlaai 
th<* Ltcisians broke through the Austrian lines 
they came aiToss many tracks which were only 
just in |)rocess of consi ruction. 

More dirtieult than on tfie high plateau of 
tiu* south was the work of entrenching and of 
<*onstrucling roads and railwa\s in the marshy 
n‘gions of northern Volliynia. It was (here in 
many places impossible to dig trench<*s of (ho 
usual kind, liecourse was liad to a system of 
])arapets secureil by breastwork s\ich as was 
generally used in the wais of the scn’enttuait h 
century. ^J'ho roads were made of logs, not of 
stone; they were artificial cause.ways ratlier 
than roads. Tn some districts th<\y jiresented 
t)n(j long stretch of wide bridges, at points even 
of considf^^able luaglit, .so as to .secure them 
against th(? spring floods. In the country 
l)etwe(Mi the louer courses of the Styr and the 
S(.o(*)iod some of these bridge.s attained even 
the length of two miles and more. 

In short , as far as the mere woi*k of preparing 
their positions M as concerned and of organizing 
their coimmmication.s and supplie.s behind tlie 
front, the Austriaiis can hardly be reproached 
with carelessness or inoflicicnc.y. 'Phey htul 
practically the same tochnit%l means for 
resisting the* cneiny\s offensive as the (h.Tmun.s 


surrounilln;^ woods and plains. 

north of the Ma?'sh(‘S or in Franc(>, and if tla‘ir 
resistanet? was not equal to (hat of their allies, 
it was due to (he fact that their }Iead(juarters 
were caught naj>ping, that (he general standard 
of the uv(‘ragt* Aust ro-llungariari soldi(‘r had 
])e(‘n lowered during tlu‘ ])reeeding two years of 
M’ar, and (hat many of th(> troo|)s had not thc'ir 
heart in the light. It is possible that an 
excessive amount of arlilhay liad Ixeii wit l»- 
drawn for tla^ Italian front, and it is e(‘rtain 
that no sullieifait strategit- reserves had been 
left for the Eastern front, ^’et, above all, the. 
fact remains (liat the Russian soldi(T had 
e.stablished a marked individual superiority 
over his opponent from the llabsburg 
Monarchy ; and he who would not acknow- 
ledge (blit fact would search in vain for the 
causes of the (iatastropliical character \vlii(!ii 
from the very first day the Kussian ofTensivo 
assumed for the Austro-H ungarian Army. 

“ Ever\ tiling in war is very simple,” said 
V'^oii Moltke, “ but the simple things arc very 
diflicult.” 'I'his is certainly true of t he Russian 
.summer offensive of J91(). Its strategic 
.scheme was extremely simple, but its execution 
W'as one of the most colossal undertakings 
which any army ever had to face. The 
offensive extended all along the lina— f.c., in 
all the most important ilistricis some iSectors 
wogt .singled out for attack. The timing ot 
those att^K'ks to a single day mode it impossible 
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lor <ho enoiny to throw his forces to ami fro 
behind tiio front, and cfiiniiellcii liini to llgfit 
each of the s(‘rics of initial battles with the 
sujiport of inorely local reserves. 

'Fhe results of the first two or three days 
determined the further develojanent of the 
Kussian scheme. “ You can plan a cam- 
paign,” was anot her of Molt he's sayings, “ only 
up to the beginning of the first balth*.” 'I'he 
Kussian offensixe was successful lieyond all 
expectation in the districts of Lutsk. Mutchatch, 
and between the l)ni(‘ster an<l the I’ruth. It 
failed to brcvik through the enemy front on the 
line extending from the border of X’olhynia. 
and (lalieia. (round /alostse) to aixait \’is- 
niovtchyk on the Strypa. Similarly, in the 
north, hardly any progri'ss was ma<le on the 
Styr below Kolki. 'Tlie (piestion therefore 
arosi*, liow far a strati‘gi(‘ advance was possible 
through th(> breaches effected in th(‘ emany 
front. 'I’wo of the o|)posing armies those of 
Archduke; .lose^ph Inadinand and eif < U neral 
von Kflan/er-Kaltin- -had met w ith complete 
disaster’ ; but the* army of (leneral \ on Puhallo 
on the Lower Styr, of (leneral \on Koehm- 
Krmolli south of Dubno, and of Lount HothnuT 


on the I |»per ;uid Middle Stryjiaf t houLdi by 
1K» imaiits intae’t. still represenTtal a very serious 
fighting foici*, ainl reinhu’ca nuaits weie certain 
soon t<» make their appearance. W'ould it 
hav e Ix'cn sate lor t hi' Kussians to ha\ (- ponied 
troops through the gaps in tin' Austrian front, 
or was it w i^i r to ab-tain from an experiment 
wliieh, if nnsucccsstui, might have Hianged 
one of the gri’atest victories yet won in this 
war into a drawn battle ? 

'Fhe answer t«» this ipiestion (k-pemlcd mainly 
on till- chanei' which the Kussians had of leach- 
ing vital points or lines behind the enemy'>* 
Iront without disj>ersing tluar own forces and 
without placing them into positions ti’auglit 
with dilliculties or dangers m view of the 
imminent (o iinan conntei -offensiv e. 

'riu're were bi^hind the Austrian front three 
centres of vital importance: Kovel, Lvoff 
(Lemberg), and Sta.nislavoff (with the l)ni.‘st«‘r 
cro.ssings jit Ni/hnioff. .Ic/.upol. and llalitcli). 
On the Kussian sidi* t hi; main centres were 
Kovno and 'rarnopol, and to a minor extent 
Tchortlvoff. 'ri.>e Kussian fcaei' which broke 
through the Au-itrian front near Kuti'batch 
could not have' made its pressure felt in the 
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THR VOLHYNIAN THEATRE OF WAR. 


ilirootion of LvolY until it lia(J reachod and 
ooriqucred the Driiostor (?rossing«. But this 
was under any circumstances a formidable 
task, and was rendered still more so by the 
fact that it would have had to guard against 
Botlnnor’s army on its right. Outflanking 
cuts both ways : a Tiussian force advancing 
past the unhroktHi Austro-Ooriuan front on the 
Middle Strypa might have out flanked the enemy 
or might itself have suffered that fate. But. 
whereas a successful Russian movement to the 
west wf>uld have still left Bothmer the possi- 
bility of falling back on to the Halitch-Pod- 
hay^se-Denysoff line, a taihu’e of our Allit's 
would have tlirown them back on to the “ belt 


of the Dniester,** a region devoid of practicalfle 
lines of communication. Hence an advance 
on the northern bank of the Dniester west of 
Butcliatch would have Ix'cn an extremely risky 
enterprise as long as Count Bothmer continued 
t<i hold liis |jart of the front, and in any cas<^ 
could not havi! affected within reasonable tini<^ 
the position in north- eastern Galicia and 
Volhyma. 

A Russian army advancing through the 
Volhynian gap could therefore have redied only 
on its own forces. But what were the main 
lines of advar»ce in front of it ? 1’ho two rail- 
ways from Rovno to the west (the Rovno- 
ftozhisliche -Kovel and the Rovno- Brody -Lvotl 
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lines) open out into an auglo of about An 

advance to the west would, thert*fore, liave had 
to follow div('rgeut linos and would hav’o s[>read 
out like a fan. Such a niov(‘inont, risky under 
any circumstances, was renderod danjiorous l.o 
an extreme degree by th<* fact, that in the 
cour.se of the war Kovel lia.d been linked Uj) 
with layoff by th(> railway which, between 
VladiinirA^dynsk and Sokal, coniiec*ted the 
old(*r Kovel -Vladimir and Lvoif-Sokal lines. In 
other w ords, at the base of t he triangle forme* I 
by Itox'iio. I.voff, and Kovel the enemy j)os- 
.sesstnl a lateral line of conuaunieat ion (rein- 
forced, mor“ov(M’, by tlu^ L\'ott*d\.amionka- 
Stoyam.)!!’ r’ailway), whereas our .Allies, advanc- 
ing from t he east, would ha\'ehad no such assist- 
ance for quick mano uvring. 

The t opograjdiical conditions analysed 
abo\(* determined the niaiin outlines of the 
Russia.n strategy during tla^ first phase of tla‘ir 
summer oITtaisive in IhlG. 

In the Volhynian area our Allies advanced 
as far to the w('st as was compatible with 
safety and then mot the German counter- 
offonsivo on a litio on w hich they suffered from 
no disadvantage in matters of communications. 
In the district of Hutchutch the irutial success 
was not pressed any furtlcT t han was necessary 
with regard to tlie progr<^ss mah; south of the 
DniestcT. 

It w^as in the country betwecai the Dniester 
and the Car[)athians tliat the advance was 
[irossed most vigorously during t la^ first month 
of tho Russian offensiv’e. Here it was possiblo 
to exploit to the full the initial advantage w ith- 



AUSTRIAN MITRAILLEUSE GUN 
Captured by the Russians. It was used as an 
anti-aircraft ){un. ^ 



AT RUSSIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
At work on a tape machine. 


i)ut any (hinger of snddc'n luwiTses. Tlu' holt 
of tho Dniester, with its canons and forests, 
covered tla^ rigid, flank of the advancing 
Russiari Army. By a rapid movement to tho 
south and soidli-west our Alli<*s ri'aclaHl tho 
foot-hills of t he (’arpathians and soon even their 
mountain passes. To t lu' w (‘st the ad\'ance was 
carried on to the v(Ty neighhourhood of Stanis- 
lavoff, when' tla* (hTmaii (•()unler-()tTensive waa 
met. ^ To tlie supertieial ob.server I lie jirogress 
south of the Dniester may a|)|)car to have lieen 
an mlvance into a blind alley, or at least into 
a district of secondary strati'gii* iiuportance. 
This was not, liowiwer, tiie case. Quite apart 
from its gri'at and obvious pelilieal and (‘cono- 
mie mc'aning, the Ru.ssian advance south of the 
Dniester was also of first-ratt* slrategie signifi- 
cance. It cut a possihh' lira' of n^freat of the 
Austro-CJcnnan centre, w hich clung tenaciously 
to the line between Bro<ly and V’ isniovlcdiyk. 
Ha-d the district soidh of the Dniesft'r remained 
in Austrian liands, the a.n ivies on th(' Tarno[)ol 
front v\'<aild liave been far less sensitive to 
pressure from tlM* !u>rth<*rn Hank ; f lu'ir retreat 
would not have Inen eon fined to a westerly 
dire(d.ion. 

The first onslaught , togethcT wit h tho pt?riod 
during which tho initial successes w^cro deve- 
loped and consolidated — the advance of our 
Allies ?^'v*st yf Rovno and the resist ai^ce which 
they subsequently offered to tlio Geniian 
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cMumtrr-otTi'ris^yo, and thoir advance south of 
tJio Dniester, eiilimituiting in the capture of 
(’zernovit// const itufe llie first phase of the 
^r(‘at l^ussia-n offensive. It coiiKades rougfily 
with the first inoiitli of active' opf'rations. The 
first days of July, in which (Jeneral Lechitsky 
carried forw ard his'julvara**^ to the west l)eyond 
Koloinea,,and (ieneral I^esh opened liis offensive 
norfli o^ Kolki, on the rij'ht flaiiU of Oeneral 
Kaledin's Lutsk salient, can be regard('d as tlie 
beginning of IIk' sec(»nd phas(' of the Russian 
adx ance in the summer of 19 Hi. 

On June 1 and 2 the Germans attacked the 
Russian positions north-east and also south of 
Krevo ; they continued their onslauglit during 
the night of June 2 3. The fear of apt)roaching 
e\ents in the southern theatre of war was the 
ext)lanati()n of this sudden belated burst of 
(Jerman acti\ily north of the ^larshc's. On 
.)un(' 4 tlie Austrian oflicial vommnniqwl 

re{)ortcd a violent Russian bombardment of 
different parts of the Austrian front, especially 
of the line held by the army of Archduke 
Joseph Ferdinand, and closed w ith the following 
significant statement ; “ Everywhere there an* 
indications that infantry attacks are imminent.'’ 

German diversion came much too late to 
influence in any way the Russian otTensive 
which was now commencing in the southern 
area. 

For niontlis our Allies Jiad Ix'cn studying 
fhe enemy positions and working out th<> 
derails of the coming advance'. Everytliing 
for the big attack had been arranged before- 
hand. and on June 4 the Russiaii guns began 
slowly and mi thodically to place their shells 
on previously selected points of the. enemy 
line. It does not appear that any attempit 
was mad(? to wiix' out the enemy trendies 
themselves; the object was rather to cut 
avJiiues in the win? entanglements through 
which the Russian infantry could proc<*ed to 
attack the enemy^ jiositions. The artillery pre- 
[laration in the different sectors lasted 12 to 30 
hours. Then followed the Russian bayonet 
attacks. As soon as the Russians entered the 
Austrian front trenches tlie Russian artillery 
developed a curtain fire which jirecluded all 
communication with the rear. The Austrians 
wen? tra|)ped ; thc'ir fine deefi trenches, covered 
w'ith solid oaken timbers, fastened with cement, 
and surmounted by thick layers of earth, once 
the Russians hail reached them, w'ere cag(»s, 
and death or surrender were the anly alk'rna- 
tives for their occupants. Durftig the first 


luMirs the eruany infantry, especially the 
Hungarians, fought furiously. Thousands 
wen? killed. Then tlx'ir resistance began to 
slacken, and tliey bt'gan to surrender. On 
fh(i first day alone the haul of Austrian prisoners 
amounted to 13,000. On the third day (June 
fi), by noon, the armies of General lirusiloff 
laui tak('n prisoru'rs 900 oflicers and over 
40,000 rank and file, and captured 77 guns and 
134 macliiiu'-guns. Furt her, 49 trench -mortars 
were captured, in addition to searchlights, 
t«‘lephonc*s, field kitchens, and a large quantity 
of arms and mati'rial of war, w ith great reserve's 
of aunmunition. A number of batteries were 
taki'ii intact with all tiieir guns and limbers. 
As ammunition maga/ines are usually stationed 
about 10 miles bi'liind the front trenches, the 
enormous hauls of the first day^s by themselves 
bear witni'ss to tlie swiftness of the Russian 
a.dva.nce. 

'I'hi' shortiK'ss of t he liombardment prec('ding 
the attack and the simultaneous characti'r of 
the operations along a front of about 200 miles 
were tlu* novi'l featun's of the Russian ofTensive. 
The results brilliantly justifir'd these new 
Russian tactics. “ Th(' main element of our 
succ(‘ss,” saiti Geiu'ial liriisiloff to Mr. Wash- 
burn, 77ni Times c.orrespiondent, about a fort- 
night afk'r tlie commencement of tiu' Russian 
offensive, “ was due to the absoluti? co-onlina- 
tion of all the armii's involved and the carefully 
planned Imrmony with which tln‘ vnrifsis 
branches of the service supported ('ach oth('r. 
On our entire front tin? attack began at the 
saint' hour, and it was imiiossilile for the enemy 
to shift his troops from one cpiMrtt'r to aimther, 
as our attacks were bt'ing presst'd ('tjuallv" at- 
all points.” 

'riie most inifiortant fighting and the most 
sigrud victory of those opening days ot'cinred 
within the triangle of Volliynian fortrt'sses. 
The original front in that district extendt'd from 
about Tsuman on the Putilovka, a(*ross tlu* 
Rovno- Kovel railways past Olyka -half-way 
between Rovno and laitsk and tlu?n a few 
miles east of Dubno across tlu? Rovno- Ri’ody 
line towards Kremieniets. Tlu' country north 
of the Hovno-Kovel railw^ay is a sandy plain 
I'overed w’ith swanijis and w oods ; south of 
MlynolT the marshy course of the Ikva and the 
huge oak-fon?8ts, from which Dubno derives 
its name,* presented a serious barrier an 

‘ Rub ” means in Hiissian ” oak/* 
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THU RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON THU SOUTHERN FRONT. 
Cattle for the Army. 


jwl\ Miicc' of our Allies. Tlie liij^liei* and inoi’o 
open I’oiinfry in (he ecnire offered, hoNvev<‘r, 
iiielieal fjualdit's for an offj‘nsi\(‘ inov^aneiit. 
Oil .lime .‘14 the entire seetor between the 
Kivers Pnlilovka and Ikva was subjected to a. 
\’igoroiis bombardment , the ad\ a.nce being 
pressi’d most vigoriaisly ilue w(*st from the- 
liistrict of Olykii, along tlie Ibn no- Lutsk roa<l, 
and from Mlynotf in a nort h-w nsterly direction. 
Thus file attack against the fortress of Lutsk 
itself was conducted, along concentric. lines. 
The brunt of the Hussian onset was borne by 
tiu? 10th (Hungarian) Division and the 2nd 
Division, (*omposed largely of Slav’ troops. 
'Lhc attack on tlu' very first day <*ut clean 
through their lines and Hussian cavalry jxaired 
througli tlie gafis. Large Ijodies of Austro- 
Hungarian tr() 0 |)S b(*tvveen Olyka and the Ikva 
were cut off from all possil)ility of retreat, 
before they even kni'vv that t lK'ir I rent liaii 
been broken. On June 4, at hemUpiarters at 
Lutsk, celebrations were held in honour of 
Arch'Juke Kn‘(U?rick’s birtliday. 4 he news of 
th(* disaster came like a thundcTt^Iap on the 
Austrian conunanders. The JJtli Division was 
thrown into the ga|) to hold up tlie Iiui|jgian 
advance. It fared no better than its prede- 


ces.sors. 44i<‘ speed with whl<‘h our Allies 
vvi're moving beat all records. Almost to thi^ 
last moment the Austrian eommanders at. 
laitsk do not sccmu to have realized the full 
exbait of their disast(*r. Hy .lune t;. two days 
after thdadvance had begun, the Kussian foi’ces 
had advanced more than 2t) miles from tlaar 
original positions. They wire Hpproa.<*liing 
Lutsk fi’om two sides. laitsk itselt, in a strong 
natural [losition, covered oji both wings by the 
deep and toi-tuous valley of the Liver Styr, 
ha^l been clnuiged in the coursi* of the war inl«) 
a n*gular fortn^ss. Defences of en<»rmous 
.strengtli coveri'd its approaches. Yrl such 
was the di'uioralisat i<ai ot the beaten .Austro- 
Hungarian troops that they prov'(‘d unable to 
offer any sia-ious resistance. 4’heir liin*s vviTc 
brokiai through near l*odgaytsu‘ and iu‘ar 
Krupy, and on June (», at 8.25 p.m., the first 
Hussian detachments entered Lutsk, which 
tlie coinma.ndiT of the bourth Austro-Hun- 
ga-rian Army, Ar<4i<hik<* .losi’ph Ju*rdina.nd, had 
left (»nly in the afternoon. The ancient town 
and the ruins of its magnificent old castle- in 
which tye I’olish king, Wladyslavv Jagiello, 
met in 1421) A^itold, (Irand Duke of latkuania, 
and Sigismunri of LuxernViourg, Hmperor of 
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Cenuany suffered practically no damage, no 
serious fighting having occurred within that 
area. The panic among th(» (>neniy troops 
round F-^utsk was such that at one point they 
left six 4-in. guns without stopping to unload 
them, and many cases of shell were still along- 
side the weapons. In Lutsk itself considerable 
military stores fell into the hands of our 
Allies. Similarly the Austrians had not had 
the time to clear out the hos])itals, and 
thus had to abandon thousands of tlw‘ir 
wounded. 

By June 8 the Russians liad not merely 
reached the line of the Styr and the Ikva, but 
liad even crossed it at many points. On the 
same day Oerman reinforc(>m('nts Ijegan to 
make their ai)pearance. First to arrive was 
a scratch division gatluTed from the region 
of the Marshes, and including the 57th Land- 
wdir and the 39th and 2t»8th Landsturm 
regiments. Subsecpiently tlu^ 1 8th, 81st, and 
several other Oerman divisions, also from tia* 
northern ar(‘a, were thrown into the \"olhynian 
battle ; they were drawn mainly fnau th<‘ 
Jivina front- -c.f/., the 22nd 0(*rman Division 
and from the Ninth (German Army. Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg could hardly dan^ to 
weaken his force's in front of N'ilna. With the 
Oerman reinforcements (General v(»n Ludt'n- 
dorlT, Ohief of Hindenburg’s Staff, was si'iit to 
retrievo tin* Austrian fortunes. Von Linsingen 
was put in command of the Volhynian front. 
Yet it was not until full ten days after the 
Russian offensive had begun that its advance' 
in Volhynia caiiu' to a lialt, and then its arrest 
was diu^ as much to the recpiirements of the 
Russian strategy as to the in‘W armies whicJi 
the Oermanic allies had drawn togel}i(*r from 
all fronts. 

On Jiuje- 8 9 the severest fighting raged 
round tlie two main (Tossings of the Rivers 
Styr and Ikva — namely, in the districts of 
Rozhyshche and Dubno, where tlu^ two chief 
railway lines (Rovno-Kovel and Rovno-Brody) 
pass over those rivers. Rozhyshche v(as, 
moreover, an important base town containing 
large military stores and a centre of (;om- 
munications ; it was here that the light Austrian 
field railways to Lutsk and to Kolki joiiu'd the 
nuiin line. The Austrians, vigorously support(Hl 
by fresh (Jerman reinforcements, offered a 
desperate resistance to the Russians who 
attacked Rozhyshche from the* south-east. 
Still, under cover of hea\y artillery fire, the 
Russian troops — recently formed units crossc'di^ 


the Styr and drove out the (Tieyiy, taking 
numerous prisoners and booty.# 

.At the southern end of tla* V'olhynian salient- 
our Allies ca|)tur('d on the sana^ day the fopt. 
and town of Dubno. Ih're, however, tlu> work 
w'as not as (‘asy as it liad lu^'cn at Lutsk, and the 
|iictures(|uc old town sutTenM very st*vere 
damage. Simultaneously with this adxaiua' 
another Russian detachnu'iit cajitim'd^ the 
Austrian point d'apjyui at Mlynoff (on the Ikva), 
crossed tin' river, and occu|)i(’d the r«‘gion of the 
village Demidovka. During the nc.\t few days 
they completely cU'ared of tiu* ('laany the 
for(^sts w hich cover this ri'gion, thus securing th(> 
Lutsk salient from a suddiai countcr-offi'iisive 
from th(^ south. On .lime 13 they nMU'hc'd tia* 
village of Ko/.in, IS iniU's south-west of Dubno 
and 9 miles west of the old battle front on Ha* 
I kva. 

Due W(‘st of Jaitsk tht^ Russian ad\ amn* was, 
iiu'antime, progressing at (*onsiderable spei'd. 
A screen of cavalry was thrown out, and 
detacliinenls of (’ossacks wert' travcTsing tin* 
country in (*vi*ry direction. On June 12 our 
Allii's ivaclu'd Torchin, IS miles west of Lutsk. 
The nt'xt day liiu'ce fighting oc(airred near 
Zaturtsy, more than Jialf-way from Lutsk to 
Vladimir-N’olynsk. By Jum* K) the sw(‘C|> of tlu* 
Russian tide to the west in the Lutsk salicait 
luul attained its high water mark. Tlu'ir 
outposts ()ccu|)i(^d a widi^ semi-circle round 
Olyka. with a radius of about 15 miles. It 
stn'tched from about Kolki (on the Styr) in 
the north, tlu'n follow td the Stochod from near 
Svidniki to the district of Kisii-lin, n'cehed its 
farthest exti'iision to the w’(*st in tlie si'ctor 
Lokatchy-Sviniukhy-( Jorokhoff, and then bent 
back to the east towards Kozin. 

It was on the* two wings of that salient that 
th(^ last considerabk' gains were effected during 
the first stage* of th(' Russian otffaisive. 'riu' 
tJernuins weio (icrtain to start soon a (u)unt(*r- 
offensivo. They w’(*re bringing up fresh tnxjps 
not merely from the northern Hn*a, but (*ven 
from Franco. They' had to defcaid Kovel at any 
price. Its loss would have meant the cutting 
of thc‘ diivct (!onnoxion betwt*en the northern 
and southern armies. In view' of tliis strong 
gathering of tin* enemy a furtluT aih ance in the 
centre towards \dtulimir-Volynsk was ck'arly 
inadvisable. 'Dk* em'iny forcos W'en* being 
concentrated not only round Vln-dimir, but also 
on tlie wings. The flanks of the salient had 
therefore bcAi seepnd. ^ 

In the marshy tdistrict of Kolki, wduTc so 
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*inany pitchod Ixittlos had b(H‘n fought in tho 
autumn of 19,15, lh(* onoiny was offoring a 
tough rosistanco. XoN'ertholoss |>rogr('ss was 
.’uado by our Allios, and the village of Kolki 
itsell was ea|>tured on .lime 1!1. The Aiistro- 
(Jernuin troops were slowly retiring bc'hind the 
Stoehod. ()n<.|une 10, however, the (‘neiny 
atteinpti'd to eount(*r the Russian advance 
near ( Uidomx tehe, some 0 miles west of Kolki, 
arid also round Svidniki on the Stocliod. A 
violent battle developed in the narrow sector 
where the courses of the Rivers Styr aiul 
Stochod approach within some 0 to 8 miles of 
one another. The (lermaii attacks were re- 
pulsed, and in pursuit of the retreating arniY 
a Siberian rt^giment, under Colonel Kisliy, 
crossed the Stoirhod near Svidniki, capturing 
.an entire Cerman battalion. In the same 
battle the Hussars of \Vhite Russia, supported 
by horse artillery, charged through three ex- 
t<.‘nd(‘d lines of tli(> enemy and sa-lired two 
Austrian companies. In the course of the 
next few days the counti'ratta<*ks of the 
tmemy against Svidniki were repulsed, special 
mention in the Russian otlicial commHttique 
bi*ing earned by a Cossack regiment under 
Colonel SmirnofT. 


Whilst the right wing of Ceneral Kaledin's 
Army was thus securing the Russian front 
round the Rovno- Kovel line, the extreme 
left, with the hel|) of the adjoining wing of 
(jJeneral Sakharoff’s Army, was strengthening 
its positions in the district south-west of 
Dubno, on the Rovno-Brody railway. On 
.June 1.5 General Sakharoll’s troops conquered 
the Austrian positions on the River Rlash- 
chevka, between Kozin and Tarnavka (the 
same region in which the famous Third Cau- 
casian Army Coiqis, unfler General InnanolT, 
won its first victory over the Austrians in 
AugiLst, 1914). One of the newly formed 
Ru.ssian n*giments under Colonel I'atarolT, 
after a fii'rce fight, forded the river, with the 
water up to t heir chins. “ One comf)any was 
(‘iigulfed, and died an luToic death," says the 
RiLssian oflicial connnuHiqfie of .lune lb, “ but 
the valour of their comrades and their otlicers 
resulted in the disordiTly flight of the eni'iny, 
of whom 70 otlicers and 5,000 men were taken 
prisoners.” On .lune 10 our Allies entered 
Radziviloff, the Russian frontier-station on 
the Rovno- Brody- LvolT railway, whilst to the 
south-east tliey reached the lini' Botchaieff- 
1 A )pi ishno - Alexin i (;t s . 



.RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON DUBNO. 
•An Austrian trench uitfer a ruined houne. 
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RUSSIAN TROOPS HNTRKNGHFD IN A FOREST. 


Tims tlio 12 days of tlio Russian offoiisivo 
in V'olhynia resulted in an advan(*e of IK) miles 
to (he south-w(‘st of (he reeaptun'd fortn^ss of 
Dnlmo, and of a similar distan<*e to tlie north- 
\v('st of ladsk, the s(M‘m‘ of their initial snecesses. 
'Phe entire' X'olhyniaTi triangle of fortresses 
was again in tlu' hands of our Allies, whilst 
their outposts a])proaehed within some 25 mih*s 
of Kovi'l and reaelaHl the north-eastern border 
of (hilieia in front of Rrody. In (he course of 
those* 12 <lays the* Anny of (J(*n(*ral Kah'diii 
alone look |)riso!UTS 1,301) oOicers, 10 surgeems, 
and 70,000 soldie*rs. It also capture'd 83 guns, 
230 inachim'-guns, and ati eiKu nunis (plant it \ 
of war jnat(*rial. 

About the middle* of dune* (lie pre'ssure* of 
the* ne'w (lerinan eonee'ntnition nmis beginning 
to make itse'lf felt in N'olhynia, a,nd re*sulteci 
in al>out a fortnight eif fie*re*e liut more or less 
stationary fighting. Resieles tlie elivisi(ms from 
the* Mortiu'rn ar(*a, pre^viously m(*ntione*d, the* 
(h'rimin.s w(*re bringing up reinfore'enie*nts even 
frean Fraime, whilst tlie Austrians were* with- 
tlrawing all available re's(*rves from the* Tyrol, 
the Italian front, and the Balkans, and frean 
the'ir bas(>s in the* inte^rior. Naturally ])arts of 
these armies were detailed to the 3511*1101)01 
front, others were^ sent to hold the l)niest(*r 
crossings, still others to guard the (-arpathian 
])asseft leading into "IVansylvania. Yet the 
majority of these n*inforeements were diluted 


to Volhynia, to ward off the danger which was 
t hre*ate'ning K(/veI and to jire'vent a furthe*!* 
Russian advane.'e on Lvoff. Tin* desjierate* 
hurry in which these transfe‘rs we‘re made is 
best shown liy the fact, which tin* Russians 
learned from tla^ note-book of a. dead Austrian 
otiicer, that a (lerinan army coips had b(*en 
niov(‘d from N’erdun to Ko\(*l in six days. 
But th(' ( Icnnans s(*('in to have conn* soon to t In* 
end of their availabh* r(*ser\('s and then our 
Alli(*s n'suinetl their ojTensiv«* in \’«>lhynia. 

35) illustrate* tia* des))i*i‘at«‘ shortage (»f (la* 
(lerinan arinii's,'' said (l(*n(*ral Al(*xei(*lf on 
.Inly 22 to the I*(*t i*«)gr!id (*orri*spnn(lent of 
“ I n(’(*d (Uily recall tin* W(*ll-(’sta.b- 
lishi'd fact that four divisions wer(* hurried h(*r(* 
from Kranc(* soon after .lime I, wh(*n our 
olTi*!isiv(’ bf*gan. 3'hese w ert* t la* Ihthand 2()th, 
forming tla* lOth .\eti\(* (5)rps, and the llth 
Ba\a.rian and -Idl’d R(*serv(* I)i\isions. We 

W(*r(* (‘.\p(‘cting tin* llth Dixision, but it did 
not app(*ar. As usual, (he ( Jerma.ns had under- 
rated French powers of n’sistancc*. .Although 
IT divisions remain before* NCrdun, the enemy 
found it impossilile to move* aimther man 
hithe*r, and as soon as (la^ British armie's 
advanc(*d all id(‘a of transferring troops luwl to 
be abandone'd. 33ie^ units confronting us 
re'preseiit the maximum effort of (lermany. 
33ic*y arf> beii]g moved aliout along the Russian 
front, cliioHyW^o the southward, in order to fill 
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lip tho tromondous gap caused by the ov<t- 
ihrow of the Austrians. Not a single fresh 
unit has been produced by the en«‘iny. Two 
badly mauled divisions withdrawn from Verdun 
constitute the stratt‘gieal reserve of t he German 
Army.” 

On June 10 the eounter-olTensive of the 
t'nemy against the Lutsk salient Ix'gan on the 
entire front. The German op(*rations which 
had Kovel for their base were directed mainly 
against the Stochod Styr sector, whilst the 
Austrians, supported by some German troo|)s, 
N\(‘re lighting in front of Vladimir- Volynsk, 
Sokal and Stoyanoff, attacking the Lokattdiy- 
Sviniukhy-Gorokhoff line. Before tin? [)ersis- 
tent, \ iolent Gennan onslaughts our Allies had 
to withdraw' their t.roo|)S from tlie western 
bank of the Stochod near Svidniki. Then a 
firrious battle ensued on the front extending 
from Sokal by (hidomitch(\ Linievka, Voron- 
chin to Kieselin. On June 19 the fighting 
resulted in a marked success for our Allies, 
who captured considt'rable nundxM’s of prison(»rs. 
The engagements continued unabated on the 
following day. “The village of Gruziatyn 
(two mik's north of (hidomitehe),” says the 
Betrograd olTieial cofnwnn{(/ue of June 22, 
“ changed hands* several times. Yesterday 
afternoon onr troops raided the village, caj)- 
tiiriiig 1 1 olTieers, 400 men, and 0 maehinc-guns. 
Xtwertliek'ss tho heavy (h'nnan fire once more 
obliged ns to evacuate tlu^ village.” On the 
same day, German attacks near Voronehin 
and Haymiesto were com|)letely defeated, aind 
the eiu'iny was eoinpelled to witlidraw in 
haste. The battle was reiu'wed during the 
n(‘xt few days, losing, however, gradually in 
fierceness. 

No less violent was tlie enemy's eounter- 
ofh'nsii e against the apex of the Lutsk salient. 

In the region of the village of Kogovit<*bi, 
south -east of the village of Lokatchy (four 
miles south of the high road from Lutsk to 
\ ladimir - Volynsk),” says the Vetrograd 
oflieial commiudque of .Tune 19, “ the Austrians 
attaeked our troops in massed formations, and, 
br(*aking through one sector of tlie fighting 
front, eajitured three guns of a battery wliieh 
bravely resisted until the last, shell had been 
fireil. Reinforcements came up and routed 
tho advancing enemy, reca|)luring one gun,* 
taking prisoners 900 soldiers and capturing 
two machine-guns.” 

* 'J’he recapture of tlic other twt) guns is incnlioned in 
the report of June 20. 



GENERAL KASHTALINSKI. 

Similar and ev(*ii more successful figliting was 
reported under the same date from the Svini- 
iikhy and tlwi Gorokhoff fronts. In those 
sectors the enemy was put to flight, losing 
heavily in pristuiers. 

Further ('neounters wtTe rej)ort(‘d in the 
course of the following ft'w days. Having 
inflicted some more or less sensible reverses 
on the enemy, our Allies gradually withdrew 
their line in tin? centre about five miles. The 
westc'rn and soutli-western fn>nt of tJu' salit'nt 
were sliglitly flatteiu'd out, l)eing withdrawn 
on to the Zatiirtsy-Bludoff-Shklin-Lipa lin<‘. 
I fere, also, about .lune 24, the fighting began to 
show' signs of slackening. 

In tl le last days of the month the Austro- 
German armies resumed the counter-oft'ensive 
with redoul)k‘d fury. Desperate attempts 
were made to drive* w<*dges into the* Jlussian 
front cm the lanicvka KoVichi line in the* north, 
near Zaturtsy in tife* c entre, and round FgiinofT 
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THE BUKOVINA AND SOUTH-EASTERN GALICIA. 


ill tho south. “ During those operations,” 
wired Mr. Waslibuni from General Kaledin’s 
Headquarters under date of July 1, “ the conflic t 
has been ranging over the entire front of this 
army without the enemy gaining a success 
anywhere. It is stated that they have never 
tlirown forward such continuous masses of 
troops lieretofore in their efforts to break 
through.” A vast concentration of heavy 
artillery, up to and including 8-in. calibre, with 
quantities of ammunition whiclf w^ere stated 
never to have been equalled in volume ^ithin 


Ru.s8ian experience, w'as u.sed in those battles. 
Yet the Russian lino nowhere wavered, and 
the enemy’s counter-offensive ended in failure. 

The meaning of that last desperate attempt 
at driving in the Lutsk salient* is obvious. 
Tho Germans undoubtedly must have known 
of the new Russian concentrations between 
the big marshes and Kolki, wdiero on July 4 tho 
anny of General Lesh was to assume tho 
offensive, and of tho near renewal of activities 
by General Sakharoff, in front of Brody. 

•They also knew that a British offensive was 
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imminent in the West. They liod, therefore, 
to seek an immediate decision in Volhynia or 
to give up, their attempts at regaining the line 
of the Styr .and Ikva. The fateful day came 
upon them both in the East and in tlie West, 
before they hod been able to achieve their 
design in Volhyiuu. 

The East-Galician front, in June, 1916, fell 
approximately into two divisions, wliicli might 
best be described as the Tamopol and the 
Butchatch sectors, the frontier between them 
lying in the district of HiirkanoiT. North of 
this boundary the ground is undulating, 
wooded, tlie valleys marshy, and tlie rivers 
widen out at many points into f)onds and 
small lakes. Round Zulostse and \'()robiyovka, 
the course of the Sereth and of its tributaries 
and the intervening lulls otTered excellent 
opj)ortunities for defence ; south of KozlofT, 
the Strypa \Nas in the main the front bedween 
the opposing armies. Below BurkanofE the 
aspect of the country changi's completely. It 
rises into a high plat(’au, (;ut by many d(‘('p 
river caAons, with steep banks ; marshes are 


naturally very fow, forests cov^r mainly *tho 
sides of the cafions, occasioaally oxtending on 
to tho surrounding plain. These are t he natural 
lines of defonco in Southern I’odolia. In front 
and souih of Butehateh, the Austrians possessed, 
moreover, quite exce|)ti()nally favourable con- 
ditions for defence*. On a sfretch of about 12 
miles the stream Olekhoviets runs parallel to 
the River Strypa at a distance of only about a 
mile to the (‘ast ; the country intervening 
between these two river canons lies like a 
nunpart in front of the Strypa line, whilst the 
wooded, rocky sides of tlu> winding canons, 
freqiwmtly bordtM-ed by ston<? (|uarri<*s, oAV^r 
most excellent o|>portnnitics fur fortifications, 
ambuscades, gun. (‘iiqdacemcnts, aiul enfilading 
positions, '^riic eastern approaches of the 
Trybukhovtsc-yaslo\'iets fniiit (as the lino of 
the Olekhoviets was usually called from tluj 
two chief localities on its banks) are oj>cn 
fields ; tliere are but ftnv depr<*ssions, and no 
W'oods on tho high plateau which int<‘rvencs 
between it and canon of the Dzhuryn. in 
the extreme south, near tho Dniester, south of 
tho Ustsietcliko-SIiut romintsc- Yasluvict s road 



BURNING VILLAGES ON THE VfJLHYNIA FRONT. 

To envelope their retreat in smoke, the Auslro-Gcrman forces set on fire villages and crops along) 

^ their line. • 
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Kr^)und jircsontn st'ritnis difticultk‘.s for 
military o[K‘nition» on a largo scalo. 

On .Juno 4, 19U), tho main Russian attacks 


v\oi>> dir(!otcd against tiu* "rsolirotT-Vorobiyovka 
sector, tlio gate on tho Tarnopol>Krasno*Lvoff 
railway; against tho district of BiirkanolT 
and against tho 'frybiikhos tso-Yasloviots lino, 
guarding^tho approaolios to Ihitchatcli and tho 
Mu tcliatch-N i zhni ( >ff -Stanislav off rai 1 w ay. In 
front of Tarnoj^ol, in spit(‘ of most heroic 
aohiovomonts on the |)art of tho Russian trooj)s, 
supported in that (jnartor by a dotaohmont of 
Rolgian armoured cars, under ^fajor Semot, very 
little grouml was gained. The defensive posi- 
tions of th(' Austrians were exceedingly strong, 
and the imm<‘diate neighbourhood of the 
'rarnopol-Lvolf railway, mw of the best in 
taistern Europe (it \sas i)art of the Merlin- 
Odessa line), offered them many ad\antages. 
W lu'ther the load(Tship of tin* .lhi\'arian general, 
(Vnmt Itothmer, contributed in any way to tin* 
success of the defence — as was hinted by (Jer- 
man writers is a subject which may b(*st be 
l(‘ft for discussion to MittehKumpa itself. Tho 
story, howeviT, that it was due mainly to tho 
“heroism” of tlie (lerman soldiers can be 
di.'^inissed, as t Ikto were very few of tliem on th(‘ 

X pper Strypa, the majority of lh(‘ troops en- 
gaged liaving been W'est (hdiciaii n'giments. 
<‘specinlly Polish mountaineers from the Tatra 
and Ihvskid Mountains. In iiie Rurka.noff. 
Mobulintsi* sector, as a result of a series of batt les 
wineli proceeded thrf)ughout the first ten days of 
the Russian offensive, our Allies drove the 
enemy out of any positions which he held on the 


eastern bank of th<- Strypa and even gaintxi or 
a considenibk> front the o,,posite side of tht 
river. I’he most signal success attended, 
linwever, the operations (»f (Jeneral Shc]ierl>a- 
tietrs Army in the ivgion of Mutchateh. As t!,e 
'•■■->•11 of un intcnH.- arfillory ,.n-,,anvtion. 

l-v iofantry atl.u^ks, our Allium had 
(aim'd, hy .Time 7, the ('tifiro line of the 
Ol-khoviets and reached (he ridpe between (I, at 
•xlceam and (he Strypa. After further bi(ter 
the Ku^siau., at dawn on June 8 
"""■'•'■'I n..lch«(eh i(self, and, developing O.eir 
MK-ccss. capdired (lie same day the villages of 
^ -mk„ and Votok Zloty, a few miles to the 
of the bower Strypa, T„ fVd.k Zloty our 
'"-'‘'KV imrk and eon^idei- 

, ' “ -o-oplete hatterv of. f4 in 

. 1 ine|ii(fing the stail 


«)f an Austrian battalion. After a week's 
progress their advance in that region came, 
however, to a halt, for rc'asons explained in our 
general strategic! survey of t he first phase of the 
IXussiaii offensive. It was not resumed until 
the first days of duly, in con junct ion with the 
very considerable eoiKpiests of ground south of 
the Dniester. 


Tin* |»r<jl)lem willi which (J(*n(‘ral Leehitskv 
was faced in liis attack against the Mukovina 
was by no nu'ans an easy one to soh e. From 
the north, wIktc tlu' Russian positions extended 
about 40 miles fartlic*r west than in the Ihiko- 
vina, tliat country is protected l)y the }>elt of 
the DniestiT. Of the three bridge-lieads 
a.err)ss it, only the m(»st westerly, that of 
I stsietchko,* was in the hands of our Allies ; 
it was the least important, as the tO})ographieaI 
eontiguration of its surroundings hardly admits 
movemt‘nts of any considerable forces across 
the ii\er at that ])oint. Jt eonld .serve as gate 
for cavalry or minor detmdmamts, not us an 
opt'iiing for an invasion* by a whole army. 
The most imi)oitant bridgidu ad of Zalesbchyki, 
wluTc bolli a road and a railway cross tin* 
l>nit‘sl(‘r, was cadircly in the possession of the 
Austrian army; the enemy lield also the 
strong defensive positions which on the nortlu'rn 
bank (fover tlie approaclies to the riyor. There 
rneained tlie bridgefiead of I'stsie Miskupie, 
wliere tlii' riMT si'parated the o|)posing armies. 
At this point, however, the Russians had a 
deeisivi' advantagt* ; the southern bank (ludd 
hy the Austrians) is low, and can be dominated 
and Uikvu under cross-fire by artillery posted 
on the higli northern hank of the ])niosler 
This sector was indeed to ,.>]ay a most 
nui)ortant part in (U-m‘ral Leehitsky's offensi>-c 
against tlie Biikovina. 


ivivrrs imie.sier 

•Hid I>ru(h (be nortlicrn corner of die 14uko- 
vi.ia bordern for aboid 20 miles on Hessar.il.ia ; 
soidh of (he l*ruth Kumanian terri(ory pro- 
t<-(b‘d the (lank of (ienoral von |•(lan/.er- 
Haltm’s Army. Most of what appears on tl.o 
••*“1- like a gap between the two rivers is in 
n-abty 1, locked by a range of called the 

Hordo Horodyshche, and rising .300 800 feet 

• A, Cstsiou.hlu, both [,«„ks of ,1.0 Dniester 

o:ur.^;r;.o 

•«" -ire., 

n,Mo» west, of ,h; Jh.kovl wIT " 
in (’hiiptor ".x'xxV.! ^ '^®P™»»‘on was given 
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THK RE-OCCUPATION OF RUSSIAN TERRITORY. 
New recruits passin){ throii^ih a town to join the Russian Army. 


ahovi' tlu* \ulh‘y of tiu* i'nitli.’*' Only in tlio 
inu’thorn coriK'r, bctwtM'n Dobronovtso and 
Okna, ill (Jio vivlloy of tlu' Omit, does tho range 
drop into a small plain. This plain, which 
nas to becomo tlu‘ op(*iiing for tli<* Jbi.s.sian 
offensive, is almost i.solated on the soutlierii 
and sont h-ea.stern side.s, where, on Russian 
ground, tlie wooded hills extend to the very 
eahon of the Dnic'ster. Not even a .secondary 
rt)ad ajiproaelied Okna or JJobronovtse from 
tjiat direction. An advance from Bessarabia 
s(*emed, therefori*, to be fraught with almost 
insuperable dilhculties. Yt‘t, liaving buind 
during their operation.s on tin* Toporovt.se- 
Karantelie front in January, 11)10, that the 
def»»nces of the Bi'rdo Jlorodyshche could 
not be forced to any aj)[)reeial)le extent 
by a frontal attack, our Allies decided to 
attempt the .seemingly impo.ssible, and to open 
their offensive by a concentric attack against 
the north-eastern i!orner of the Ibikovina. 
It must be accounted one of the most extra- 
orilinary achi(W’('nu*nts of the Russian troops 
in that district that they were able to carry 
out tlu'ir vast preparations in that difli- 
cult region without bt'ing noticed by the 
enemy. From the west th(' access to that 
sector is extremely easy, and even if the 
depression of Okna could not have bi'cn h(*ld, 

♦ i'f. tlift dosoription of that .sector given in Chiipicr 
CX., pp. n 1-118. • 


with reasonable foresight the Austrians ought 
to have been able to offer effi'ctive n'sistancc 
on the J'out ry- VurkoN tse-J)obronovtse lint*. 
But they .seem to have been caught by surjai.se. 

On June 2 the Itussians liegan to lioinbard 
the Au.striab positions at Okna; in the after- 
noon of the following day the tire increased 
ct>iisiderably in violenct*, and on .lurn* 1 the 
first infantry attacks were launched across tlie 
river. The Austrian troops withdrew about 
.’5 miles south of the Okna [lositioii on to Hills 
233 and 238. About tla^ .sami* time our .Allies 
opened their attacks against 1 )obrono\ tse. As 
soon as the plan of the Kii.^sian offeusixe had 
been disclo.sed, it became clear tliat an ahso- 
lutely decisive batth* was l>eing fought in that 
secluded north-eastern corner of the Buko\'ina. 
Some of the best Hungarian troops were sent 
agaiinst the Russians ; some ot the best Alagyar 
l>|ood was slu'd in this des|)crate contest on the 
ramparts b('fore the gates opening into 'rransyl- 
vania.* AftiT four days of fighting the 

* .Aiimag lli<* i>f th(' )»jitll<* <*t tlkiui was 

I’ouat .luliii>^ KsUTha/y, the thinl iiiomVu'r of that 
fmnilv 1** )*c killed in tlie wat*. ih* \\aH a. man of yet 
had volunteered for the army ns a private. Whatexor 
one may think about Magyar policy and th«’ heavy 
hurdon of guilt wliieli it bore in tbi.s war. their patriotism 
de.servos the fullest praise. Whilst the Viennese 
aristocracy from tlic \ cry luvniining left the hard xvork 
of fighting; to evi<lently less prec ious members of soeic'ty, 
and xvhilsf the I’nissian .funkers for the most part dis. 
c-reotly wiyidrew from the front and hn^ied t hemselves. for 
in.stanee, with guarding I ho Diifeh border, the^. Magyar 
aristoeraey eoiiti^ned tofight and bleed for their ooiintry. 
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cl( f('nco of tl^o ciioiiiy bogan to vv(*aken. By 
Juno 9 his position was practically hojK>less. 
“In spite of a desperate resistance on the part 
of t)ie enemy/’ tin? Tetrograd official 

cotnniuniquc of .Inne 11, “a violent flanking 
fire, and (‘ven curtain fire, and the explosions 
of wliole sets of' mines, General Lechitsky's 
troo|)s ca[)tiired the enemy's position south of 

Dohronovtse, 14 miles nortli-east of Czerno- 

c 

vitz. In tliat region alone we captured 
18,000 soldiers, one general, 347 officers, and 
10 guns, and at the time tins report was sent 
olT prisoners were still streaming in in large 
parties." 

On the same day the Austrians blew up the 
railway st at ion at Yurkovtse. A wedge had been 
driven into the em^my front 1x4 ween the Rivers 
Dniester and i*ruth, the jiositions of tlie Bt^rdo 
Horodyslielu* \Nen* turned, the bridgeliead of 
/alc'shchyki, one of the proudest re-compiests 
of the Austrian armies in that region dearlv 
paid for in lilood had suddenly lost all strategic 
value ; the Russians w('re now in jiossi'ssion of 
th(' ground both north and south of /aleshchyki. 
By June 12 our Allies lield the bridgehead itself, 
and e\ on t he \illage of Horodefika, tlie junction 
of six first-class liigh roads (including om' 
leading by l/stsadchko to Tchortkoff). All 


gates into Northern Bukovina were now wide 
open and safe against any counter-attack by 
the enemy, "fhe greater [>art of the defeated 
army of General von Pflanzer-Baltin had to 
seek safety beyond the Fruth ; liis front now 
extended east and west, thus leaving only 
weaker detachments north of the Pruth, on the 
roiul towards Kolonuai. Our Allies made the 
fullest use of their opportunities. They w’ere 
advancing raj)idly. 'fhe following is the account 
of those days given in a Polish paper by a land- 
owner from the neighbourhood of Sniatyn : 
“During the night of June 12-13, terrific 
artillery fire was heard in the town. Somewhere 
m‘ar a. battle was raging. Kor the third or 
fourth time since the beginning of the war we 
were passing through that t‘X|H‘rience. 1 went 
to the army-command to ask advic(‘. A statT- 
j-aptaiii had just arrived with news from the 
front. The Austrian troops were resisting. 
Still, after the front between the Dniester and 
Pruth had once been broken tlu'ri* was no other 
natural lim^ for resistance. Ac(;ording to the 
accounts of the Austrian officers, tlie Russian 
artillery w as, with magnificu'nt bravery, driving 
up to new positions, tlius preventing our men 
from entrenching and preparing a new line. 

How long can we hold out ? ’ was my 
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A RUSSIAN TROPHY. 

A fHiin captured from a regiment of Prussian Grenadiers. 


(|in\sti()ii. 'riu* old goiioral looked at hk* and 
aoswored : ‘ Only our rearguards are now 

<‘ngag(‘d ; our forees are galliering a few miles 
from liere. If our flank near .Horod(‘nka holds 
out o\eriiight we sJiall mjt evacuate the town.’ 

“ 1 returned to Sniatyn. . . . Small groups 
of inhahit ants were standing aho\it the streets, 
coinin(*nting on the news. Artillery and ammu- 
nition were at full Sjteed passing tlirough the 
town for the front. A few n'giments of infantry 
marelu'd through at night. . . . The liorizon 
was red with the glow of fires. For the third 
time our poor villages wc're burning. Whatever 
had survived previous battles was now given u|) 
to the flames. Homeless refugees, evmaiated 
from tlio threatened villages, were pas.sing with 
their poor, worn-out horsc's and their cows — all 
their remaining wealth. In perfect silence ; no 
one complained ; it had to be. . . . Mysterious 
cavalry patrols and despatch -riders were riding 
througli tho streets. No one slept that night. . . . 

“ In tlie morning the first military transports 
passed through tho town. The retreat had 
begim. Questions were asked. The Magyar 
soldiers quietly smoked their pipes ; there was 
no way for us of understanding one anotlier. 
Only one of them, who knew a few Oennan 
words, explained ‘ Russen, stark, stark, Masse * 


Russians, .strong, strong, a great mass ’).... 
The a|)|)roacMng vioh'nt fin* of lieavy guns was 
even mon* enlightening. Our frainetl cars 
could distinguish their voici's. Lik<‘ a con- 
tiniKHis thunder was the roar of the .lapancse 
(HiLssian) guns; at intor\a.!s thoy \\<‘ie 
answered nervo\isly by tho Austrian artillorx. 

“Suddenly the gun-fire st(H)ped and the 
expf‘rt ear could catch the rattling of joaohine 
guns. Th(’ decisive attack Jiad hegiin. All 
a-.strain, we were awaiting nou s. Sonu* soldiers 
appeared round tlu' corni'r of tiu' road, slightly 
wounded. . . . 'Phen a panics b('gan. Soineono 
had come from a neiglihouring ^ illagc n'porting 
that he had .seen t’o.ssacks. Soon rofugoos from 
the villages outside were streaming tJirougJi the 
town. General confusion. Gliildnai wt're crying, 
women s(>l)bing. A mass fliglit began. .Again 
cavalry and despat (“h-riders. ^riu*n a drum was 
heard in the square. It ^^as otVicially given out 
that the situation was extremely grave and 
that whoever wished to leave tlie town luwl 
better do so immediately. 

“We had to go. As I was mounting tlie 
carriage 1 perceived in tho distanee, near the 
wood on the hill, a few' horsemen with long 
lances — Cossacks from Kuban. They were 
slowly emerging imm the foro.st and approach- 
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ing the* town. ‘ T)ri\’e ahead ! ’ I shouted to tho 
coaclirnan.” 

On June 1 J tlio Russians firfered Sniatyn for 
< ho third time in the course of the war. 

The Austrians soon caine to see that , at least, 
in this pai’t of the country, the game was up. 
\(‘ar Niezviska, north-west of Horodenka, on 
the Kolomea-lhitchatcli road, in the bifegest of 
tlie Oru'ester loops, they hatl b('en constructing 
a new bridge across the river. Jt \^as iiw'ant 
to become one of the most important bridg('- 
heads, safely covered against attacks from the 
north by the two narrow necks of the river 
loop. Once the* Dniester line had l)eeii turned 
from the south the position at Niezviska lost 
all value, just as had that of Zaleshehyki. The 
bridge, a stnadure some 40 feet high, was 
now destroyed by its builders. Farther back 
to the west, at ^'luinatch, Ottynia, and Kolornea 
measures wer<‘ taken for th(> evacuation of th«* 
civilijin populat ion. 1'he Aust rian oOicials were 
k'aving th(‘ towns, and all men of military age 
\\(‘re coinpt'lled to join in the flight ; in many 
cas(\s their families foll(a\ed them, and a new 
wav<» of refugc'es was rolling towards the 
west. lo many of them, with characteristic 
egotism and la*artl(*ssn('ss, Hungary closed its 
doors. 


No less hopeless, in the long run, w’as <h(^ 
position of the Austrians south of the Pruth. 
'the string line of the river made it possible 
for them to hold up the Russian advance for a 
few days. Yet no illusion could be entertaim'd 
concerning the ultimate issue of the struggh' 
for ( ^zernovitz. On Sunday, June 1 1 , at (i a.m., 
an otlieial proclamation, signed by Herr von 
Tarangid, Chi(‘f of the Czernovitz police, was 
posted on the walls announcing that on the same 
day the town was expected to come undtr the 
tire of the Russian guns. What a sudden change 1 
Afk r a break of a yc‘ar and a half, the Universit y 
of Fzernovitz, the fartliest outpost of Oerman 
Kultur in the Fast, had just resumed its 
work. * 1 1 s I*an-German Professors, wlio in the 


summer of 1111.“) laid been celebrating noisy 
festivities of “brotherhood in arms” (IVa/fen- 
oruff^rHcfwft) with German ofticera, had now 
shown thc'ir sure military instinct by appoint- 
ing An-hdukes Frederick, Eugene and Joseph 


wiis in<' 


,,, . , , at tlio UnivorBiiy of 

Iho Itukoynm are I.ittln ]{,.a,ian«. 3r, per cent. Bon- 
■nmnane. 13 per oent. Jews. 3 per cent. l>„le, (mainly of 
Armcn.an oxtroct.on), m,d only nbont 0 per cent 
Wermnns. I hes,. (jenimns nro concentrated mainly in 
the town and direct neigfibonrhood of Czernovitz. ^ 
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RUSSIAN TROOPS PASSING THROUGH LUTSK. 

'I'he principal street, throu((h ivhich the troops are passing, called Emperor Nicholas Street, was renamed 

hy the Austrians Emperor Franz Josef Street. 


Ferdinand, and also General Conrad vt>n 
Hoetzendorf, “ honorary doctors ” of the 
University. Even the fatal day of Juno 4 
w as still meant to bo at Czernovitz a day of 
festivities. The town w as beflagged as “ an 
Imperial F^.agle in Iron *’ (ein Reiclisaar in 
Kisen) was unveiled at tho llatlmus “ in memory 
of the time of Kussian occupation ’* (zur 
Erinnerung an die Russenzeit), The wide town- 
square was filled with people, and General von 
IMlanzer-Haltin himself w^as expected. Hut 
then in the afternoon, whilst the artillery fire 
in tho north, in the direction of Okna and 
])obronovtse, was getting louder and louder, a 
despatch-rider arrived with the following mes- 
sage, which was read out to tlio expectant 
crow'ds in the square ; “ His Excellency General 
von Pflanzer -Baltin is prevented from taking 
part in the festivities of to-day, and gives 
notice of his absence.” 

Six days later crowds were again filling tho 
town-square — no longer to “ commemorate ” 
the Russian occupation of Czernovitz. “ On 
Saturday, June 10, at 6 p.m.,” wrote a cpr~ 
respondent of the Polish daily Gazeta Wieezonut 


(Lvolf), who spent in Czernovitz tho fatal 
ten days in June, “military transports began 
to traverse tho main streets of the town, 
moving from the direction of the bridgeliead of 
Zhuchka towards Starozhyniets. It was an 
interminable chain of all kinds of vehieh's, 
from huge, heavy motor lorries down to light 
gigs driven by army oOlcers. Tho waves of 
w ar were rolling through tho city. 

“ As if at a given sign the town-square filled 
with people. Frightened, searching t‘ycs were 
asking for an explanation. Terrifying news 
began to circulate, tho excited imagination of 
the crowd w^as at work. Mysterions informa- 
tion was passed from mouth to mouth, yc’t no 
one knew anything definite. A fever got hold 
of the town. . . . With bags, boxes and 
ba.skets people were h^irrying to tho raihvay 
station. ‘Is an “ evacuation-train ” leaving, 
and w^hen ? ’ they w^ere asking with the persis- 
tence of desperation. Tho hours were moving 
slowly, and the night came over the city, full 
of despondency and gloom. 

“And still the endless military transports 
w ere traversing the streets. But no longer was 
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any notioo taken of Oieni. . . . The guns were 
playing, the excitement was growing. At 
7 p.m. the civilian authorities received the 
order of evacuation. Everything was to be 
ready for the train at 0 a.in. whie}i, besides 
(iovernment pro|)erty, was to carry off the 
railway einj)loyee8 and their families. 

“ The coffee -liouses were filling witli people. 
, . . All C o vernment officials put on their 
uniforms, all (lovernment authorities, even the 
f)olice, granted leave to tlieir emjdoyces, 
drn\anding no more than a sliow of the pi'r- 
formanco of. official dutii's. The town cor- 
])oration paid out to its officers two months* 
salari(‘s and sent th(‘ju olT to Sutehava, where 
all the evacuated (Government ajithorities were 
going. No official was, however, to leave the 
Ihikovina without permission. (The fact which 
naturally is not mentioned in this account is 
that, before leaving th<3 town, the Austrian 
a.uthoriti(\s arrested a numbcT of prominent 
citizens of Kussian or Rumanian nationality 
- among them the Creek-Orthodox Archbishop 
Or. Repta — and carried them away to Dorna 
Vatra, and subsequently farther on to the 
interior.) 

“ The command of the anny corps from 
Sa<lagon^ (4 miles nortli of Czernovitz, on tl o 
opposite side of the Pnith) took up (|uarters at 
the * Rlack Eagle * Hotel. 

“ 8uddenly no one knows how — the nows 

spread that the army-group of (General Pap|) 
had evacaiated its positions and vNas retreating. 
Even the hour of the event was known. The 
infonnatiori was correct. . . . Tlio greatest 
optimists now gave up all hope. . » . The 
safety of the Bukovina was closely connected 
w ith the name of (General Papp. . . . 

“ The grey dawn found the city in full 
flight. , . . The streets were filled with crowds, 
t he tramcars were carrying w ounded soldiers, as 
at the order of the army-command the e\’acua- 
tion of the military hospitals had been started. 
The square before the railway station was 
closely packed with people, but the police were 
admitting only railway officials. 'J'he women 
were begging, crying, lifting up their children. 
I^hey )md to wait — that train w^aa not meant 
for the;n. 

“ At 8 a.m. the first evacuation train left the 
city. The next was due at noon, or at 3 p.m. 
Many people preferred to fly by foot, as the 
I>ricea of cabs and cars liad risen to an incredible 
height. The artillery fire was drawing closer 
and closer, and above the heads of the crowd 


appeared a Russian aviat(.)r. Theii; hearts were 
shaking with fear. ... 

“ The prices of goods in the town were falling 
rapidly. Tol)aceo and cigarettes, which pre- 
viously wen^ hardly to be had anywhere, wore 
offered at half-price without any restrictions. 
Women from Die suburVis who, not knowing 
what had haj)pi*ned, had brouglit their M*ge- 
tables to the inark(‘t, w(‘re selling theiUy for a 
third of the usual [)rice, only to b(* able to retiirn 
to their homes and children. For the nuTchants 
ii\ Czernovitz the evacuation was a catastroj)he. 
As they had been supplying I Ik* army with 
goods, tliey had gathered stones va.lvK‘d at 
millions of crowns. None of tla'in could be 
carried away ; only (Jovernment property was 
being rejnoved. 

“The n(‘W’s that the town would soon <.M>me 
und(‘r fire led to a sheer panic. Tlie cnnvd in 
front of the station was seized with frenzy. 
Against tho n'sistance of the officials it forced 
its way into tlu? station and invaded a lialf- 
enq)ty military train. 1'he same happened in 
the case of the next train, and to all tho 
following ones. Jn the course of Sunday 
() to 8,000 people left (Vernovitz. . . .” 

By Juno 13 our Allies liad reached the l*ruth 
on the entire front from N(*|)okolontz to Boy an. 
Th(? Austrianji had evacuated Siulagora., and, 
withdrawing across tin* riv(‘r, had blown up flio 
bridge at Mahalla. Tiny (*lYecfed f lK*ir ndreat, 
not without very luuivy loss(\s both in iiien and 
material. At Sadagora tln^ Russians seized a 
■ large store of engineering material and an 
aerial railway. Reviewing the entire captures 
made by the anny of ( Jericral lechitsky sincf^ 
the beginning of the o])erations, the Russian 
official cojnmun ique of .lune 13 stated that his 
troops alone had taken ])risoners 3 com- 
manders of regiments, 7.74 other oOicers, 
37,832 soldiers, and hml captured 120 machine 
guns, 40 guns, 21 trench mortars, and 1 1 inine- 
throwx*rs. 

For three days the Austrian forces werci 
liolding up the Russian advance ac'ross the 
Fruth. They were considerahly favoured by 
topograplucal conditions. On t he southern bank 
a rangt^ of hills rises above the fiat I’ruth 
valley ; they command all the passag(^s across 
it. Hence the forcing of the riv(*r was ly no 
means an easy task : it was achi(5V(*d by our 
Allies on .lune 10. The same night the Aust rians 
began the first military evacuation of ( 'Zerno- 
vitz, and on June 17, at 4 p.m., Russian t j’oops 
entered the towh, and were re<*eived with joy by 
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thrir own (•yini)atriots and the Riunanian.s (in 
so far as they hml not betjn “ovaeiiated ” by the 
Ansirian inHhoril i<‘s). As a niattcM* of fact, the 
town liad suffered very littl.* ; altJiovigh it had 
been for almost a week within the range of the 
Russian guns, it hail not “ eoino under their 
fire.” Duly llufimun railway station hafl V)een 
slielled^and destroyed (to tlio “ Volksgarton ** 
sfafion tho Austrians fhemsc'lves )iad set firo 
after the last ” evaeuation train ” had left it on 
June 1 7, at 2. JO a.in.), and some streets near the 
Pruth had been slightly damaged during the 
batt lo for tho river erossi ngs. The V iear-(Joneral 
of C/.ernovit/, Herr Selnni<l himself, in an 
int(‘rview \Nitli tlie Vienna JieichsjHjutj denied 
th(‘ stories al)out the d(>strnotion of Oz<‘rnovitz 
einailatetl by certain (h'rrnan and Austrian 
journalists. ” Ttu^ tales about the residence of 
the ( ire<‘k-()rlhodox Archbisliop and the centre 
of the town Jiaving l^een shelled an<l <lestroyed 
are itiv(‘ntions. Altogether six civilians have 
bi'en wounded during the l)ombard!nt‘nt.” One 
sinet'rely wishes a similar account could have 
V)een given of lleitns or !k'[)res. 

On tho occupation of Czernovitz, Colonel 
liromoff was app<ant.ed commander of tho 
(sty, whilst Dr. George Saiulru, tho Greek- 
Orthodox vicar (»f the Paraskiova Church — a 
aid i VO of Cztu’iiovitz of Rumanian nationality 
— was entrusted with its civilian administration 
until the return of Dr. Bocancoa. (Tho latter, 
a l(Kial Rumanian barrister, had been mayor 
of Czernovitz during tho second Russian occupa- 
lion, November 27, 1014-Kebruary 22, 1915, 
and lia<l then withdrawn with tho Russian 

t mops. ) 

'riie j)ier( ing of the Dniester Prut h front luul 
knocked out the loystoiio of t he Austrian defen- 
sive system in the soutli. It had p>raetically cut 
<•11 the army ot (h*neral von I’llanzer-Baltin frojn 
(hat of General Count Bol Inner. Then tlie 
fon ing of the Pnith lino tlirew’ back the troops 
of Pflanz('r-Ba.ltiu on to tho Carpal liian passes ; 
th-' forces gathered in front of Kohanca, 


Stanislav'off, and tho Dniest-er crossings passed 
henceforth under Botlunor’s coimnand. 

The lino of (ho River Screth (not to be con- 
fused with another river in Galicia bearing tla* 
.sanic nanu*) was the only one south of tho 
Pmth on which the Austro-Hungarian troops 
might have hold up the advance of our Allies, 
laul they ])i>en given time to organize their 
defences. Hut tho Russians allowed them no 
respite. On June 18 Miey had alrc*ady reached 
Staroz}iyni<d-s, south f)f wliich tho so-called 
” Transylvauitiii road ” crosses the Screth. ^n 
tho same day om* Allies captured also the town 
of Kutchurmare. On June 10 they crossed 
tho Screth, ami on the 21st they entered 
Radautz, 30 miles south of Czernovitz. At tho 
samt? time other Russian dt4ac}iments were 
<ul\'aneing to tho west, up th*? valley of tho 
Teheremosh (a eont]u(*rit of tlio Pruth) i)ast 
Vhzhnita, towartLs Kuty. Retiring in hast© 
before them, the Austrians set tire to tho new 
big bridge over the river. On Juno 22 our 
Allies entered Kuty, and during tho next few 
days hacked their way through past Kossoff 
to Pistyn. Prom throe sides, from t)\© north- 
east, the east, and the south-east, they were 
now closing in on Kolomea. 

In the Hukovina itself the Rvissian advanc.e 
was, moantimi‘, continuing with amazing 
s|>eed. AVithin 24 hours of tho capture of 
Riulautz, our Allies entered Cora llumora, 
some 20 miles fartluu* to tho south. By the 
evening of Juno 23 they liad taken, after a 
fierce struggle, tho town of Ivimpolung, cap- 
turing about (>0 officers and 2,000 men, and 
7 machine-guns, Tlius practically tho whole of 
the Bukovina had passed again into tho hands 
of tho Russians. As the result of a three w’oeks’ 
campaign, tliey liod conquc'nd a jirovince 
luoro than lialf as large as AV’alt?s, a province 
dearly loved by tho Austrian- (mermans as a 
reputed outpost, of Deiilschtum in the East, 
highly valued by the Magyai’s as a rampart 
ei ) ver i ng Transy 1 v ani a. 
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THE BATTLE OF VERDUN (III ). 
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THE Somme- Effei’t on the Verdun ILattle. 

T he issviD at X'Frdun, onco tho first 
(UTMiari plan of ovorwhelming tho 
Moiiso fortress by weight and liy 
siir|.)riso had boon abandoned as 
b(Mng iinpossililo of attainment, was mainly a 
question of time. 

Tile (iernuins sought feverishly to rain blow 
after blow upon the French ; to attract to the 
Meuse front the French general reservi's, and 
.so to pound the French Army ns to render it 
incapable of g'ving any really solid assistance 
to the British offensive on the Somme which in 
Juno, to tho knowledge even of the man in the 
street, was inevitably imminent. The months 
of May and June, 1910, wore in this respect 
decisive. The Frc*nch by the valour of their 
infantry, by tho skill of their leadership, by 
tho growing strength of their heavy artillery, 
were able during this period, not only to defend 
Verdun and gain time for their British Allies 
to bring the weight of their mobilized resources 
to hear upon the northern front, but also to 
avoid the extensive loss, the utter crippling, 
which their enemy sought to inflict upon them. 
Not only was Verdun, or what remained of it, 
still in French hands when the British began 
their great offensive on the Somme, but in that 
offensive the French triumphantly showed 
that their reserves of men and of material wer# 
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still copable cf sup)>orting the ilouhle action of 
defence on the Meuse nml riffcnci^ on I lie 
Sonuuo. This result was not achieved witliout 
great labour, without stern heroism. 

The fourth month of the battle for Verdun 
was ushered in by some of the fiercest fighting 
of the war. W'orn-out froofis or rather men 
who, according to all the tests of hiiinan 
resistance, should have been worn out were 
called upon to furnish an effort of resistaner 
greater tlian any up till then demanded i>f an 
army. There was more than that. 'The 
enemy at the outset of tin* war had clearly 
shown by the nature of his projiaganda, by 
the tone of his Press comment, that he still 
possessed a notion of Freneh psychology 
dating from the terrible year of 1879. Bo 
still imagined, as was shown in a hundred ways, 
that the French were incajialile of bewaring 
defeat. This idea he extended both to the 
army and to the civilian fiopiilation. Especially 
was it a firmly-fixed idea of fho Gtinnans 
that when every other ally played them false 
they would be able to count upon tlie pas- 
sionate blindness of tho French 2 X»Iitician. 

There can be no mistake about the X'erdun 
b.ittJe. It cost tho French very di^ur. 13iere 
was hardly h, village throughout tho country 
which had not contributed to the glory of its 
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TIIK COMMANDER OF THE VERDUN ARMY. 

Ccneral Joflfre visits (General Nivelle (on riiliht)^ who in May, 1916, succeeded General Petain. 


(Ii'fcnco. Ill spito of a otMisorship wliich at 
(iiHcs an<l in certain ways took too tiiuorons 
a viinv of clairactor of tljo French civilian, 
th*' coiiniry as Ji wliolc know only too well 
what was the price of ^lory on tlie Mensc. 
It may be easy for a (lenuigof^ue to declare 
from the comparative safety of a public plat- 
form that a country pn'fcrs ileath to slavery, 
but when tlie icy tin^fTS of death seem to be 
b'cling at the heart of everyone in a country, 
only true couragt*. only the purest patriotism, 
can sup|)ort the strain. 'Plie strain placed 
upon the French by the continuance of the 
\ * i hm fighting was manifold. There were 
momejits wla*n all setaned lost. It be<uune 
a I'onimonplace both in France and in Cn'at 
El i tain to say that the jieoples of tlic 
two count rit'N laid shown themselves infinitely 
'“Uperior to th<‘ir ( Jovernments. Creat though 
w<'re" tlu' serx iecs of the French Parlia- 
ment to tie* common cause, h is cfpially 
tiui' t<.) say tlmt 1 ht‘ Freiu'k T^irlianicnt in its 


main manifestations diil not adequately repre- 
sent the courage and steadfastness of the con- 
stituencies. There were occasions when T^ir- 
liament, wliich knowing little feared much, 
st»eined likely to leap the barriers of common - 
sense and embark upon political atnl mili- 
tary adventures of an extremely liazardous 
nature. That temptation became increas- 
ingly strong during the months of May and 
June, when the nature and conditions of the 
early part of the Verdun battle became genorally 
known. 

'J'he wliole of France knew' more or less 
directly that mistakes had been committed. It 
was but natural that there should be a elamour 
for enquiry and for remedy. It is to the Imnour 
of French Parliamentarism that this demand 
never went outside the limits of eommon-sense. 
The French Deputy show’ed the enemy clearly 
that all his calculations founded upon political 
internal disruption were based upon false 
Y>remises. 
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Tht^re was ariotlier and niore Hul)tlo strain. 
Hritish propaganda — a propagarida dtjstinod to 
inform France of the real nature of British effort 
and acliiovement — liad been singularly in- 
effective. It seemed as though the British 
(lov^criiinent was unable or unwilling to 
attempt to set on foot any adequate machinery 
f«)r supplying tlie friendly French Press with a 
proper service of British news which would give 
to the bulk of the country a real notion of the 
(‘xtent of the wholehearted coo|H‘ration of 
(Ji\>at Britain in the war as well as of the value 
of the services already rendered by the British 
FIe(‘t. 

Ph(> r)ni inary Freiiehman of 1910 was able to 
converse with compl(?te fluency and with some 
intelligence about a number of (^ontinentiil 
problems which had never tired the brains of 
his Britisli colleague. But when it came to an 
urclerstanding of Britisli conditions, of British 
ch iracter, and of the unvarying nature of British 
foreign policy, there was as much ignorance in 
France' as was displayed in those circles in 
Fngland fortunately limited which before the 
\N'ar feared the re(!rudescence of a jingo France. 
The Fn'nch had been told of the efforts made 
to recruit the British Army. Tla^y had followed 
with sympat hy, but, be it said, without compre- 


hension, the <iying compromises of the Volun- 
tary system. They adminMl our voluntary 
effort without in the h*ast understanding its 
magnitude. Tlicre was i;o one to point out 
authoritatively to them tlait (Ireat Britain, 
perhaps alone of the three gn^at ^I'owcrs of t he 
Fntente, lawl furnished the means of defence 
promised at the very outbreak of the •war. 
'fhere was none to draw French atten^iofi 
to the fact that in the |)re|)arat ion of th(> 
<lefensive league of the Futiaitt^ it was ne\’(‘r 
contemplated that (Ireat Ihitain should fur- 
nish an army on tlie Continental scale. We 
were to represent the sea and finance force 
of a defensive combination, tlie soldiers of 
whi<‘h were France and Russia. \one 
had shown them that our first duty to 
ourselves and to our Allies had l)et*n to sen* to 
the Fl(*et ; that therefore the first call iqion our 
industrial resources was naval. There wa-; 
none to remind the French jicasant of the actual 
mathematical problems of war cquij)nu*nt. It- 
was, therefore, but natural that whik* the 
French were bearing alone the great, blood drain 
of Venhin there should have been a hojicful 
field for (Jerman iiropagaiida dirc'cted towiirds 
creating bad blood between the Allies. \ovv 
and again indeed, in moments of diqiression, a 



A FHfiNCH GUN. ' 

In an improvited emplacement for indirect fire. 
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IVvv Fron«h?n(?n exclaiinod, “ What aro t>i© 
Kiiglisli doing ? ” And yet it was proved 
ultiinat(‘ly that a few frank words from British 
Ministers declaring that th(3 British Army liad 
|)lac(Hl itself compl<*tely at the disposal of 
( {eiieral .foffn' from th(^ very start of tho Verdun 
Operations almost siilliced to remove this 
feelin^i;. 

TU© elTect of Verdun upon the internal political 
situation in Franco was more marked, and 
indeed at om^ time seemed likely to be consider- 
able. Throughout th(3 war th(3 role of tho French 
( 'hambtT of D(>puties and of tho Upper House, 



WAR'S ALARM BELI.. 

A bell removed from a ruined village church and 
fixed up in a trench to warn French troops against 
the German asphyxiating gas attacks. 

the Stellate, had betMi one of great delicacy 
and ditVieully. At the outbreak of tin? struggle 
Farliauuait in a line t'xpression of the country's 
h'cling di-cided at <3nee to bury tho political 
hatclc t and to \t*ave the Government unfettered 
1»\ criticism to grapple with the many problems 
of national defence. In the first months of 
the war there was in France a series of 
problems to l)e s<»ttled similar to those 
wliich arose in Kngland. The French had 
their shell shortage to meet. They had 
many ga|)s in their heavy artillej‘y to mako 
gocKl, and towards tho end of the timt 
six months of war it became^ apparent that in 


some respects at least the Government had not 
displayed the requisite energy in dealing with 
these matters nor tho necessary foresight in 
arranging for heavy gun construction. Par- 
liament, therefore, felt it to bo its duty to resume 
the functions of control conferred upon it by 
the Constitution. The exercise of that control 
brought about no small amount of friction 
between Government and Cliambers. * Tho 
Ministers attacked defended themselves with 
tenacious vigour, and already in 1914 there 
were Parli».meniarians who wondered whether 
in the machinery of secret sittings of the 
('hamber tho Government might not be forced 
to reveal all and to (h'liver peccant Ministers 
in Parliamentary judgment. 

When the first aceounts of th(j early days at 
\'erdun became known, the clamour for a 
secret sitting at which the House could be 
informed of all tho documents bearing upon 
the eonditions of tho defence of Verdun 
inereasi'd. 'Fho agitation had tho support of 
M. Clemenceau in the Senate, and in the 
('haiuber of Deputies a largo body of opinion 
favoured the? demand, which, after much 
Parliamentary fencing and skirmishing, was 
finally accepted by M. Briand, the Prime 
MiriistcT, and the first seeret sitting of the 
('hamher of De])uties was lield on June 10. 
The main j)nrpose of secrecy was to enable 
private members to infoniv themselves fully 
as to the steps taken hy tho Higher Command 
to place X'erdun in a proper condition of 
defeiH'o befon? tho beginning of the German 
offensive on February 21. A subject of this 
nature was quite evidently not proper matter 
f(»r public comment. A Parliamentary debate 
upon the Higher Command during tl\e very 
lieigbt of battle was evidently full of danger. 
M. Briand <leterminod that a debate restricted 
to this military subject would be more dan- 
gerous thar. a general discussion of tho whole 
of the Government’s w'ar policy. Tho pro- 
eee<lings were marked by one or two inci- 
dents, notably by a speech by M. Delcas.s6 
on foreign policy, which failed to obtain the 
;vpj3roval of tho House. The final result of 
the. secret sittings in the Chamber, os well 
as of those held later in the St 3 nate was to 
strengthen tho Government’s hands and* to 
increase tho prestige of its leader. No other 
result wtu*, indeed, possible at a time when 
the whole future of Europe wa.s still under 
{public ancl violent debate in the fighting on 
the Meuse. 
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A CORDUROY ROAD ON THE FRENCH FRONT. 
Trees destroyed by the enemy bombardment. 


Meanwhile, the French nation as a whole 
admirably rc^sisted all the prcissnro placed upon 
them by events, and the attitude of the popti- 
lation, civil and military, was a model for 
futurity. They passed through weeks of 
strained anxiety. It was a time of sever^ test 


for the (leneral Staff, for people, and for 
Parliament. The French war spirit emerged 
triumphant from these tests, and tht^ ('nt*iny 
failed to reap any pennanent moral or political 
mivanlage from the blood poured out upon the 
Meuse slopes in the continuance of (hj? great 

• loe— 2 
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FKHNCH TROOFS 

l.cavinii tlieir billets (o take their place in the 
fi^hlin^-line. 

rlT(»rl Itrgiin npiinst V(‘nlui) at (}ua nid of 
F»'|»niM.ry. 

Tin* nativity of flio (hTiiuuj.s on 

llio Jiritisli li’niil. t]i<‘ jK'riul activity over the 
Hritisli Isles, the iitlempti'd IrisJi rising, iiiid 
si^ois of fresh iwiA ill net i\ ily in t he North Sen led 
iMJiiiy j>ersofis to imapiie nf the end of llie 
"iniilh <»f April Unit the (lerinan hud h‘arned 
his less(*n, was nhoiit to aeee|>t defiait at 
Verdun, and was ready ((» turn his 

attention to tin* «mhv eoimanptihle ” jirmy in 
tia' north. 'I'liere were, indeed, not a few' 
tJeneral Olheers in Fraiuv who w<Te ineliued 
to simn' tJiis view, whidi, indeed, found 
'•xpivssion in a semi oiru-ial stat< nv<Mit issmd 
III I’aris. At th(' ( lem'ral Staff, however, 
there werv no illusions, and wlu'n after a pro- 
l"iiKe(i juruse the battle flamed up again 
lli'iv AX as nn weakening in the French armour, 
^na* nevt gnat outburst of activity began in 
the first week of May. 

•I'lu- ,-„u, il„. ,.xf,vmoly 

-impl,.. Oi. III,. I. rt tmnk ,il, (lornm,. |,n.gr,.ss 

liiiil l.,..M v|,iy,.<| )iv tlir- of Hie 

'loii ll..nn,„., ami tl„. r.«l,tinK Ihto fonsistfil 

""■■'"kli'Mit May a, Ml tl,,. proator part of .J,,,,,. 
ill a ..cncs of I ii.moiMfoiia ||,nisls. somo aiim'.l 
' at 1),,. Mon ||o,„„„, positions of tlio 
I " Iicli, ivlal,. oiliors boro upon the |laiikiiig 
l>a.S.ion.s of that Kivat natural fortrosa. 


Oil Hio right bank of tlio rivor tho enemy 
|irocccdod to bring all his eflort to bear upon 
one point after another, his attacks being 
centred mainly upon ^riiiaiiinont work and 
the region of Doiiainuont and \ aux. 

During the first week of May, under cover 
of heavy |)reliniinary l)oml)arrlment, the enemy 
completed liis mnv concentration of troo|>s. 
The battle began again upon the l(‘ft liank, 
wliere, at the close (.>f Afu’il, the Fn'neh had 
begun to make local progress in the neigh- 
bourhood of th(> Mort Homme. 

A characteristic feature of the st rategic eourst^ 
yf the Ihittle of \A‘rdun was the teiid(‘ney of tho 
(lernum attack to displace it.self ever farther 
w(‘stward.s and away from the main ot)j('ctive. 
'riay laid Ix'gun in February with the vain 
attempt to ])atter straiglit through the northern 
front. Tliey were stofiped by the Donaumont 
d<‘fence and tried to find a vulnerable spot in 
IVp|)er Ridge. Here, also, they were foiled, 
and were for(;ed to carry the battle ov(T to the 
left l>ank of the Mt‘iis(\ trying to get tliroiigh 
('rows’ Wood, Cumicres M'ood, and (loose 
Jiidge. TJiis also jiroved impossihks so long 
as fh(i Freneli iield tiie Mort Homme, wliieli, 
in its t urn, heeame tJie centre of at t uck, F'rontal 



FRENCH TROOPS 
♦ On their way to the trenches. 
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TO STEM A COUNTER-ATTACK. 
French advanced party wairin{{ for the (mermans. 


•as.saiilt upon the Mort H(»rnino liad ])rovrd 
altogethor too costly a ])lan to be t’olloweil, 
and at the Ix ginning oi' May the front spread 
fartlKT west again to Hill 304 and Avoeourt 
AN’ood. 

Tlie Mort llormno was the culminating point 
of a long, undulating plateau, running almost 
<hie nort h aiiid south from Forges Stream to the 
Hois J^ourrus. East C)f it lay the broad valley 
of the ]\Ieuse. On the west t he plahuiu sloped 
more gradually down to the little stream of 
Esries, which divided the Mort Homme from 
-Mill 304. The ground liere rose ra|)idly 
through a fringe of thin woods to a bare, 
C-shaj)ed plateau, about two and a half miles 
long and a few hundred yards wide. For 
three days and three nights the ^\hole of this 
ridge was swept by artillery fire. The French 
were driven out of their first-line trenches, 
and the enemy got a footing on the ridge. 
Using fresh troops with great ])rodigality, the 
enemy made almost superhiunan efforts to 
develop this small success, but on May 10 he 
was forc('d once again to withdraw liis shatten’d 
divisions, and, following tlie logic of the battle, 
to prei)are for a further effort, and to .seek for 
some means of turning Hill 304. Thus the 
enemy had attacked the Mort Honune in order 
to turn the Bois des Corbeaux (Crows’ Wood), 
he had attacked Hill 304 in order to turn the 


Mort Homme, and he next attaclo'd Avoeourt 
Woo<l in onU'r to turn Hill 304. 

'riie Fr(‘neh artillery posted in Avoeourt 
Wood had prcjjved itsedf extrenu'ly irksome to 
(ierman progress on Hill 304, as it was able 
to |>oiir an enfilading firi' upon the (Jerman 
troops which tlebouehed from Haiicoiirt. 
Op<*rations here l)egan with an assault upon 
Avoeourt Wood at 0 ]>.m. on May 17. ^'el•y 
great preparations liao lu*en made in ordtu* 
to ensure .success. Frencli airmen flying 
behind the Uerman lines Jiad reported growing 
activity along tlie roads and at th<* rail centres 
behind the (lerman lines ; fresh troiips and 
fre.sh guns w(*re b(‘ing lirought in from the east 
and from other portions of the line in France. 
The action begun at Avoeourt spread east- 
wards until it I'lnbrai-ed the whok* of the 
western half of the Verdun battle-front from 
Avoeourt to (kimieres, ’Pla' most desficrate 
fighting was in the immediate la'ighhourhood 
of the Mort Homme. On May 18 the vidume 
of normal artillery fire rose to the fortissimo 
of battle, and reached its culminating point 
at about one o’clock (»n tlu? afternoon of 
May 20. Over sixty Cerman batteries con- 
centrated their accelc*rated fire upon the 
French positions along the north-west era 
and north-eastern slopi\s of the Mort Hoipme, 
and ahnost imfucdiately afterwards the in 
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TIIH MOHT HOMME AREA. 


t‘n»trv mnvt'il nut to thr attiick. 'Flu* Ijirl ical 
idnji nf Mh* (icnii.iri plan \\as (o cut in hrliiiul 
ilia liill Inji nt tlir Mnrt Unmiiu' from tlin 
iinrlh rast and nortii wot. 1’iic troops of a 
Ircsh (li\isioii wcra told off to push through 
lli<‘ attack from tiu* iiort li-casi , to oarry 
('rows Wood, and J.(Cs Caurcdtcs, and to join 
no with the thrust inado frcaii the north- 

Wi'sl . 


I lie eash-rn aftai'k met witji hut slight 
sueerss. 'I’he tirsf-lini' t n‘neh(‘s of the French 
had, as was inevitahk', rrumhled away under 
the preliininarv liomhardment. lad with their 
splendid tenacity tlie na-ii of fju* FreneJi 
inachine gun sca-tions did not lightly rd>andoii 
• la’ir positions. 'The (h'rinaiis wi're ree(‘iv«Hl 


hy ii N igorous tire, hut jiressing forward in evei 
gn»w ing nuinhcrs, 1 hev sw ept on across the firs 
trench hiu\ and advanced in strengUi upon ih 
second hnc of defence. Here tlicy were met ]> 

< eia tail lati'd and e(»inhiiied nuiehine gun aia 
artillery fire. I'licir losses were extrein<-I’ 
J'<‘^»'y. 'Fhcy fought with great vigour ani 
d< termination, and at one time succeeded h 
getting right into tlie second line of trenches 
progress was shipped. In vain did th. 
(•erinms fling a neighhouring division inh 
tie hattif' tlw* liopi' c»f consolidating tin 
lirst posit .ons <‘ap(ured, and of driving throiigj 
rear of the Mort i Ion line ; they wen 
(pi t ‘ unable to make any Jieadway. 

( )ti t h(‘ wvstern slopes the (*nerny fared a litth 
*»< tt . r. At the cost of heavy loss«‘.s ho gainec 
possession of the Fivnch trenches on the soutl 
'‘•>-l -uth w..t .lo,x.of,h.rulge. The 
•v .17 .-a l,y ti,<> <.,M>r,vtions wtis si.mll in geo 
t!nv,.hy. but. lurs,. in i.ron.ise. 'Wu- Mort Ho.nm. 


was no longer a PVeneh position. ]ts smnmit 
w as swept hy the fire of tJie guns fin both sides. 
'rh<‘ Freiieli had l)i^(‘n driven dow'n into the 
slight depri'.ssion si [la rating the top of Uie Mort 
Homm(‘ from the next eminence to tlie south. 

'File exact jirice )>aid for this progress will 
rawer be known, lint tlii'ro was enough in the 
evidence of tlie liattlefield and of prisoners to 
justify tb(' lielii'f that about three -cjiiarters of 
the total number of troojis emgaged on the drive 
Irom the nortli-iast were killed or wounded. 
'Fhe attaeks w’(*re not , iiovve\ (T, Ciarried out in 
the most deadly formation, but were entrusted 
t(» sev'i*n and in some case.s eight successive 
wa\'es of infantry, scparatc^cl one fnmi the other 
by betw’een fifty and a iiiindr*<?d yards. The 
w’holc! of the Havarian brigailc engaged, which 
took part in the fight.mg at this point, xvas 
caught in the curtain fire of tlic French machine 
guns, and einised to exist as a us(*ful unit. Ilic 
desperate nature of the fighting can well be 
imagined from the account given of it by an 
oflicer who w as engaged. He had seen Ypres, 
Souchez, and Caroncy, and declared that oven 
after Ypn-s and Carency, even after the first 
onslauglit in the Verdun sector, he could not 
hav(* believed that a battle could reach such 
a pitch of fury. 

Not-hing that tho manuals say, nothing 
that tho toclinicians have foreseen, is true to- 
day, Eve/i under a hail of shells troops can 
fight on, and beneath the most terrific bombard- 
ment it is still the spirit of tho combatants which 
count.s. The German bombardments outdid all 
previsions. 

When my battalion was called up as rein- 
forcements on May 20, the dug-outs and trenches 
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of the first French lino wore alretuly eoinpli»tely 
destroyed. The curtain fire of the Germans, 
whicli had succeeded their bombardment of the 
front linens, fell on the road more than two 
kilometres behind these. Now a\nd then the 
heavy long-distance guns of the Germans 
lengthened their fire in an attempt to reach our 
laatteries and their eommunieutions. At eight 
o’clock in the evening, when we arrivt'd in auto- 
' buses behind the second or third linf‘S, several 
shells reached our wagons, and killed men. 
The excellent spirit of the bat t alion suffered n(»t 
at all, and this is the more to l)e noted, since it 
is far easier to k<‘ep one’s dash and spirit in the 
heat of actual battle than wlien or»e is just 
approa.ehing it. I }ia\e read a good many 
stories of battle, and some of their embroideries 
aj)pear to iiu' rather exagg< rated ; the trutli is 
(piite good enough by itself. Although they 
were bornbardt^l beforehand, my men went vcTy 
firmly into ac-tion. 'I’hr; cannonade worked on 
the ears and the neiwes, getting louder with 
every step n(‘arer the front, till the very earth 
shook, and our hearts jumped in our breasts. 

“ ^\’horo we were there were hardly any 
trenches nor coimnunication trenches left. 
lOvery half-hour the appearara^e of the earth was 



COMMUNICATION TRENCHES. 

A stairway leadinil from one French trench to 
another. 





IN THE TRENCHES. 

A deep and well-constructed trench. 

changed hy t he iiii flagging shell fire. Jt was a. 
perfect cataract of fin'. W’c wt'nt forward hy 
fits and starts, taking cov’t'r in shell-holes, and 
.sometimes w(^ .saw a shell dro]) in flu? very hole 
w<? had chosen for our next leap forwards. A 
hundred men of the battalion wen^ Jiaif buried, 
and we had scarcely the tinu* to sto[) and h< lp 
them to get themselves out. Suddenly w»! 
arrived at what remained of our first-lim^ 
Ireiadies, just as the IJoches arrixed at our 
barbed wire entangk'iiK'nts — or, rather, at th(^ 
caterpillar-like remains of our barbed w ire. 

“At this moment the (ternum curtain tiro 
lengthened, and most of our men buried iu 
shell-holes wc're able to get out and rejoin ns. 
The (iermans attacked in massed formation, l>y 
bigcohimiis of fi\"e or six Inindred men, preccMfcd 
by tw’o wav'cs of sharpshooters. V||^ had only 
our rifles and our machine-guns, because the 
75’s could not g 't to w ork. 

“Fortunately the flank batteries succeedf'd 
ill catching the Hoches on the right. It is ab.->o. 
hitely impo.ssible to convey what losses the 
Gorman.s must .sutTer in these nttack.s. Nothing 
can give an^idca of it. Whole rank.s are mowed 
dowm, and those that follow them suffer the sumo, 
fate. Under the* storm of machine -gun, riflo 
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find 75 fire, the Oorman columns wore iilouglicd 
into furrows of doiith. Irnagino if you can 
what it woulrl l)o like to rake watcT. Those 
gaps filIo<l up again at once. That is enough 
to show witii what disdain of human Jife the 
(Jerman attacks are planned and carried out. 

“In these circumstances (h*rman ad\ances 
an^ sure. startle the ])u))lic, but at the 

front nobody attach(*s any iin|jortanco to them. 
As a. matter of fact, our trenches ar(^ so near 
those of the (icrmans that once thc' barbed wire 
is (Jest roved th('. distance bet wt;eu them can bo 
covered in a few" minutes, '^riuis, if ono is 
w'illing to sulTer a l(.)ss of Jife corr(‘sponding to 
the number of men n(‘cessary to co\er the space 
l)etw(‘en the lines, the other trench can always 
be reaclK‘(l. By saerrificing thousands of men, 
afl(‘r a formidable IjombardiiK'nt , an enemy 
tnaich can always be taken. 

“ Tli(‘re are slo[)es on llill 304 when' the lovel 
of the ground is raised several nadres by 
mounds of (Jerman corpses. Sometimes it 
happens that the third (Jerman wave uses the 
d(»ad of the second W'avo as ramparts and 
shelters. It was })ehind ramparts of tlio dead 
k'ft by the first five attacks, on May 21, that we 
saw the Bocht^s take shelter w hile they organized 
their next rush. 

“ We make prisoiu'rs among thesis dead 
during our com it<T-at tacks, 'rhey are men 
w’ho have received no hurt, but have l)een 
knocked clowm by the falling of the human wall 
of their killed and wounded neighbours. 'J’hey 
say very little. They are for the most jrart 
dazed with feai* and alcohol, and it is sevr^ral 
days before they recover.” 

The flame on the left bank spread the next 
day (May 22) to the wdrole V(Tdun front, and 
the Frencli in a brilliant dash upon the Fort 
of Douaumont opened one of the most glorious 
cliapters of the defence upon the right bank. 

Douaumont had long been one of the white- 
heat points in the furnace. When the Ber- 
mans announced tliroughout the world on 
February 20 that their ” doughty Branden- 
burgers ” had captured the position they doubt- 
less f)iously believed that they had in fact wmn 
command of the key of the whole Mtnise posi- 
tion. As has been explaiiu'd in previous 
chapters, the course of modra'n warfare had 
completely altered the kind of services w"hich 
the ring of old-style forts around Verdun wtis 
called upon to play. While the positions which 
had been crowned by forts naturally retained 



GENERAL JOFFKE AT VERDUN. 

Congratulatini^ the (jenerul in command at 
Hill 304. 

th(*ir former importance in rclalion fo tlii^ 
terrain, th(*y bccatia; from a fortification point 
of view" nothing but (^xtreiiudy strong links in 
the wide schenu^ of field works. Douaumont 
Fort, therefore, while comi)le(cly changed by 
the develo|)ment of war, whilt^ it had lost its 
old meaning, nevertlieless kept its old import- 
ance as an observation point and as a. position 
from which the approaclics to Vaux and Bras 
Fort could b(^ swept by fire. 

Moreover, the (Jermans who first lailt red the 
fort on Fol)ruary 20 w ere few' in numlvT, and for 
many a Jong day the chief preoccuj)at ion of the 
enemy at this ])oint of the line wa^ to hang on 
like grim death to tJa^ slender hold he had 
iK-quirtHl without a thouglit of any advance 
tmvards Faris. Having with difliculty consoli- 
dated his position, the (aiemy then sought to 
improve it. After much hard fighting he j)ressed 
the French down the southern slope of Douau- 
mont, but he was never able to make his i)osi. 
tion there cut indy sure. 

The French,* on their side, Inul here as at 



tuk times histoby of the war. 



LOAUINC; A 1 RENCH MORrAU. 


othrr poiiiis alou^ Ww line priiifipU' of 

I’roin ovi'ry opportunity lo hindor UH^ 
ont'tny's p?'o^n*s.s and upsot- liis cadculations 
with \ip»rous liXMil <*onnt<T-at tucks. It wus 
tlu^ s(‘ttl<‘d p(»licy of steady dc1cnsiv(‘ with 
oc(*a>;ionnl tiuslu's of a^Jf.i^rcssion. When Douau- 
mont Eort fell, its work <levolv(‘d upon \'aux 
Kort. and with this point of resistance as a sort 
(»f )»as<' liehind them the French in ]Marcl» and 
April worlvcfl steadily” if slowly hack towa.rds 
1 )ouaumont. 

While till' ( h-nnans were }»<‘ttinj» more and 
more hea\ily ent'ayed nt>on the left hank of the 
river in their effort a|i;ainst tin* Mort Momm<*, 
the French pnshi'd up laist and west of J)ouj;u- 
mont towards 'rhiaumont Farm and Failletl*# 
\\’o<»d as a preliminary to a dina t atta<'k upon 
the Douaumont position itst'lf. 

'Phe (Germans lievoted tla'ir ])icked troops to 
th»' capture of Domiumont in P'<‘hruary. for only 
''olid troops 1‘otdil !)(' ex|)eclt*d successfully to 
< iu ry a position of its strength. The Frerieli, 
in their turn, J‘ntrust(‘d the execution of tlie 
operations Ig tin* Fifth Division under ( Jeneral 
Man;;in, one of the most das)iing of our Ally's 
leaders. 

'Pie' preparation of the iM-ench attack was 
‘•arried out w it U a secrt'cy w hii?h had lH>en notier?- 
ahly ahseni from the plaiuiinj? of other opera- 
tions of this im])ortanc‘e. J)ireetly r<‘spoiisil)Ie 
t»>r the plans was (lenoral Nivi'lle, who from the 
ht ijinninp of May had l)e<'ii placed*^!!! direct 
command of the \’erduii anny siicce.s«ion to 


(Jeneral Ptdain. (leneral J’etani had taken the 
place of (len<‘ral lauigle de (^ary, who at the 
Jx'ginning of ttie V'erdun offensive was in com- 
mand of the (V'litral Droii[> of tfie Freindi 
Annies and ineludi’d in fiis front the V^erdiin 
area, (tencral Langle d<^ Cary was appointed 
to an rnst)ectorship in the rear in the early 
stages of the Vi'rdun lighting. 

Petain's succi‘ssor had a long record f)f pre- 
war service in tlie ('V)lonies. He was an old 
1’olyU‘clinicpie man, and had spe<aaUzed in the 
nse of artilk*ry. His career wuis in many 
ivsfiects similar to tliat of Petain. The war 
found him in command of tlie Fifth Infantry' 
Kcgiment. In Octoher, 1014, he commanded 
a Hrigade. In Felmiary, 1015, he was acting 
Foinnianika* of the Sixth Division and then os 
Cerieral f)f Division took over the Third Army' 
( ’or[)s. 

Invention had placed in General Nivcllc’s 
hands a very useful means of ensuring tactical 
secn»cy, so dillicult to olitain wdtli the develop- 
iiii'iit of the Air Services and the swarms of kite 
sausages which floated above the Meuso Hills, 
A iicnv typo of bomb for destniying these 
balloons, which w”as used wdth such effect 
later in the opening stages of the Somme 
offensive, was introduced in the preparation of 
the l^rench attack upon Douaumont, and before 
General Mangiii’a men were set in motion the 
enemy was partially blinded by the destruction 
by aircraft of six of his observation balloons. 

The great interest of the Douaumont battles 
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is that the study of no other portion of the 
operat ions gives so clear an idea of the real cause 
of (U^rnian failun* to break through. The great 
factor vvhicfi the Gentians hatl completely undtT- 
<*stiinated was the fighting spirit of the French 
soldier. And at N'erdun the French slic>\ved 
that, however great might have beeom<‘ the 
importance of artillery the infantry were still, 
and pt'rhaps more than ('ver, tlie Queen of 
J hit tit' . 

troops allt)tted to tlie recapture of Doiaui- 
morit were no strangers to Verdun. I’pori fJn‘ 
Kifth Division had fallen tin* brunt of tht' t‘nem\ 
tuislaughts in tlie Vaux-Douaumont rt'gitui at 
the bt'ginning of A]>ril. I’liiy suri't'red heavily, 
but before tliey left to retit in tlie rear General 
Mangin, addrt'ssing his men, said : “ ^^)U art' 

going to reform ytair deplt'ted ranks. Many 
amting you will rt'turn to your litmics anti will 
bt'ar \Nith you to your families I lit* warlikt' 
ardour ami the thirst for vengeance which 
inspirt's you. 'Thert' is uti rt'st ftir any Krt'nch- 
man so long a.s the l)arl>ar<>us t'neiny trea.ds th<- 
hallowed ground of our country ; there can be 
no pt'a^ce for the wta*ltl so long as tht' monster 
of iTussian militarism has not been laid low. 
You will therefort' prejiart' yourselves for further 
batik's, in which ^\'ou will iiaat' the abstilute 
I'ertainty t)f your supt'riority t)ver an t'nt'iny 
whom you ha\t‘ set'ii so oftt'ii flee t>r raist^ his 
hands before your ba;^^onets and grenades. 
^'ou are ct'rtain of that now . Any German wht» 


gt'ts into a trtaich of the Fiftli Division is detid 
or ca|»tiired. Any ptisition mtdhodically at- 
tacked by 1h(*- Kitth Division is a ca|)tured 
position, ^’ou march undt'r the wings of 
\ietory.” A month lati'r they wen? back, 
burning tt» justify the confithnce of tht'ir chit'f. 

'J'he “ melhtulit'al ” prepaiat ion of the assault, 
was tlioroughly well carrietl out. For tw ti days 
the French poured high t'xplosive uptm Hit' 
alrt'atly baitt'red ruins of the Fort. An o41licer 
who took part in the at lack thus descrilx'd the 
Operations: “On the' liori/.on the top of 

D<aiaumont was crowned with sombn* smoke. 
It looki'd like a Nolcaiio in full (‘nipt ion, and 
undt r lh(' formidabk' lin' of tlu' French artillery 
our infantry was gc'tting on with its preparation 
for attack, was digging its attac'king tn'nclK's 
and making all its last dis|)ositions. Shortly 
bi‘for(' eight (('clock on Ma\' 22 one of our air- 
squadrons Ik'w n|) and w(‘nt over the' enemy 
line's. A f(‘w minutes afb'iwards six of tlu' 
sausage balloons of the en('my on the right bank 
of th(‘ M(‘use ('xplodi'd. Our pilots had carri( d 
out their task, th('y had tk'privi^d th(' German 
art ilk'ry of its Ix'st nu'ans of observation, and 
hml (.*onsiderably interfc'n'd with its eflicieiicy 
for a |)a.rt , at any ra,l(% of lh(* day. One. of our 
soldiers, w ho was struck by Uk' fact that tii(' 
en(*my shell was falling far from the /.oia* 
normally swept^ by tlu'ir guns, said to bis 
ccjlonel : * We’ye put a l.'iaii(.la.g(‘ round Uk? 

Hoe]i(?’s 6y(’s.’ ’’ 



GETTING READY TO FIRE. 
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i \rv<Tl h<*l(^ss, tlio (imiuins, fooling tho 
iiiirfiincnow of t}i(' attack and Iho apjiroaoh of 
Mondod our first linos witli a storm 
of shrajaiol, while (»<ir artillory inoroasod its 
s(»cod, and was vomiting sliolls with all its 
Nticngtfi. As an officer sahl, there was a por- 
(X'tiiaJ moan such as laid nev<^r been hoard 
before. The h^air of attack drinv near. All 
our nw'n knew the price of it. 'I’liev know the 
fighting at Neuville St. Vaast, the offensive 
in the (Miam|)agne, the hand-to-hand struggles 
in the Hois des Caillettes ; they krn‘W the work 
<»f (iiTinari artillery and of tlu^ eiuany iu front 
of them. 'I’lu'ir resp(‘etivo <hities were care- 
fully laifl down. 'Die c<'ntre had the big 
job allotted t(» it, t»» carry the ruins of tbo fort : 
the right and the? left w(‘re to take th(‘ enemy 
trenches east an<l \N(‘st, and eiakgivour to 
surround the position. Hacli one of them kraav 
fiis <hity, and ap[)rcciat(Ml tlu‘ vaha* of the 
etTort dcmaialed of him. 

Soldiers s\u*h as tia'si' would not be (UautMi. 
At 10 iniiiut(^s to 12 they all dashed 
lorward. 'I’hen^ was no singing, and they <hd 
rn>t form a battle j)ietur(‘. 'I’lu^y boumhsl 
troin shell li(»|<* to sh(‘ll hole, from obstaeb*. t<* 
obstacb', lying doN\n, disapp«»aring, rushing 
hawani again, some falling never to get up 
again. A spleiulid flame burned through them. 
At noon th<‘ staff aeroplane reported that a 
Hengal tir<‘ was burning on Ihamumont fort. 

I he 120th Hi'giineiit ha<l taken 11 triiniites 
to carry thns' lim‘s of enemy trench, and to 
n*ach its t»bjecti\'e. 

On the |(»tt, ail the (k*rman trenches on the 
w«‘st of the fort as far as the road fnan Douau- 
inont to Kleury bad fallen into Knaah hands: 
the .h>th Ih'gitn rit had earried ont its part 
et th(' task. At tla* same time detaehnamts 
of intantry ami sjjppers got insidr tlie fort, 
and covered the operations of those entrust<*d 
with the <h'stiMiction »)f flanking positions, 
•md with the blocking of exits from tla* foit. 
Bengal fires going up one after the other 
showed what progre.ss was la>ing made, h 
vvas reported to t h(‘ staff of the Tenth Hrigade 
that the surnamding movement was being 
etteet»Ml in exeellent <*onditions. 'Die north 
N\tvstern and the northern nngk' were n*ached, 
ami mitrailleuses were put in place. 

Momnvl.il,., ,.ast of tl.o fort, tl... progr.-ss 
of tho 74lli HoKiiuoiit lm,l mot, with ^-rout 
opposition. Tho loft hu,l ,,„Hho.l f„rw«r,| 
rnpt.ll.v. l>iit tho rit;ht luv<l boon nivdor fioavy 
aro <rom tho eiiom.v’s oommunioation tron< h<>s 


which comuiandod their flank. In spito of 
all efforts this break slowed down progress, 
'rho north-eastern angle of tho fort was still in 
( lerman hands. Wo hold over two-thirds of the 
whole position, and sent back many prisoners 
to the rear. Half an hour after the staff 
fKuoplane .signal had boon received — that is 
to say, Ie.ss than 50 minutes after the begin- 
ning of the tissaiilt — two (lenuan officers, 
some non-commissioned officers, and about 100 
men arrived as prisoners at the command 
post of the Tenth Hrigade. Our men were 
wildly enthusiastic, and had but one thought, 
to push on to thiu’r success. Hc^fon' the troops 
started out on these operations orders had 
been issue<l in which it wa.s .said : “ The 

(lermans will make tn'ery’ elTort to prevent us 
from getting into J>)iiauinoMt Fort. Con- 
s<‘(|ueidly, if we do get in, don’t think that 
you’re going to have a second of rest.” 

It was (‘(irtain that tlu^ reaction of tho 
enemy would make it.self felt ; it was of almost 
iinlieard-of violence;. That night masses of 
intantry colk^ctod enist of llaudromont Wood, 
and towards teai o*cloe‘k at nigld a violent 
hombardment was begun upon the French 
positions west of the fort-. It. was followed by a 
very vigorous infantry attack, which forced iis 
to yield a little of the line we had won in the 
morning. In the fort, throughout the night, 
th<^ struggle tiirned to our advantage. We 
kt [>t all we had got, and evfui slightly increased 
«Mir gains. At dawn tlu' next day, the 23rd, 
niir positions in tlie fort were subjectetl to 
an appalling bombardment. Although the 
Iri'uch organizalion which had b(>on successively 
tumlded and tiu’ued by French and (Jerman 
eatillcry .seemed absolut cly untenable, the 
l2Utb Hegiment, in spite of the losses which 
had wealoaietl ii.s ranks, hung on to the ground 
gained with a- tenacily that was perfectly 
extraordinary. It was in vain that the 
<'uemy mulliplic<l Ids infantry attacks and 
resumed and reinforced his bom})ardment. 
Ih* m(*t with an indoinitahle rc'sistanee. 
Xowlicrc was there any faltering, nowhere 
<lid the (ierman manage to get his teeth in; 
and wlicn, during the niglit of (he 23rd and 
the morning of the 24th, the 10th Infantry 
brigade was relieved, it had not lost an inch 
of the ground it had captured 

Heroic episodes in this desperate figld were 
I<‘gion. All ought to be (piotecl, they all 
n‘semble each othe r ; aiul yet how many will 
remain unknown t There are the Grenadiers, 



LEAVING A BALLOON BY PARACHUTE. 

The balloon had broken loose and was drifting Cowards the enemy’s ^trenches during a storm, ^he 
French airman landed safely behind the French lines. 
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wUn pusluMi forward into iH'riloiiM positions, 
ii«lil into tlu* (Jcrnian linos, and did juroat 
killing |)(.f(,io (hey rojoinod tiicir cninrados. 
'riioy ovon wimt tho whole round of the fort, 
throwing grenades, aiid yet managed to 

»tet. ha.( k to their ivgiment. It was gr.od to hear 
the oOieers talking of their men. “I’ve be(*n 
m twenty five campaigns," said a colonel 
uho e<Mmna.nd(M| a brigade ; “ „ovit seen 
'Hiything finer than this a,ssaiilt. My men 
h;»ve really iiiovi’d me into a surprised admira- 
tion. I'ln re is nothing finer than <Hir French 
soldiers. 'Pliey nvi> bett(T than they were a 
year ag(», belter to-day than tlay w<to yester- 
day. I hey art' always surprising. 1 watched 
‘‘omii.g hack from the lin<*s. both young 
'‘”‘1 N'vre the same. There was one 

‘••tming a Cerman h(‘lm(‘t, another moved 
slowly but gloriously along npofj a long stick ; 


SCFNES IN THE TOWN OF VEKUUN. 
Buildini^M reduced to a heap of ruins by (lerman 
artillery fire. 

tlu^y were all huhai with sph'iidirl booty, they 
wer(‘ real warriors, and I adon* them.’* 

'Die fighting at Douaiimont was not only a 
fine episodic and a glorious episode in tlie, 
history <>f t he Fnmeh army ; it contained a 
h'.sson for the enemy. The lesson for the 
(Jermans \\a.s tJiat the spirit and dash of tiie 
h'r(*neli infant lyman was still as gn'at as ever. 
'I'he (‘iierny, evtui in operations in which th(‘ir 
best trooj)s were engaged, had been obliged 
freipiently to resort to close format ioii in at lack. 
I’lie Fremdi infantry st reamed out of its trenches 
in open order and advanced funltlessly upon tlui 
plateau. Tliere was no faltering of any sort 
and tlie ithmi stood 1 li(‘ strain of advance in of)en 
oriler with com])lete siujcess. Once they luid 
got inside tlio fort their troubles were in some 
resi)ects only beginning. 'Pile garrison made 
th<? most determined stand and hung on to its 
positions in the north and north-east of the fort 
with grim tenacity, waiting for the counter- 
attack to eomt» to their relief. They had not 
long to wait , and tlu' ri'st of tlit* day and the 
folh)wing night were tilled with the roar of 
battle as fresh count er-attaeks followed one 
a.ft(‘r the of h(‘r at short intervals. Fighting was 
earned out right along the* D()uaumt)nt front, 
Jiiid the fort itself was attacked time after tinu' 
by strong bodies of infantry wlm were launched 
against it from west, east and north. The 
efforts of the two fre.sh Bavarian divisions were 
finally triumphant, and on May 24 the ruins of 
Doiiaiunont were once again in enemy hands. 

The w hole Verdun front w as ndw ablaze, and 
from Avocourt to Vaiix the Cennans hurled 
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rogiinent after regiment of now troops upon the 
Fronoh linos in a supreme endeavour to break 
through. They re-entered Douaumont, as we 
have se('n, on May 24, and the same day they 
made [)rogn*.ss of great fr signifieanee on the left 
bank s(*etor of the field of battle. On .May 2.‘1 
the situation on the left bank was extremely 
eritieal the wholes battle of N'erdun was 
an unending seri(‘s of e.ritieal days. Ifen*, 
as upon the right bank, the (h*nnans had some- 
what antedated their vietorit*s. 4Miey had 
announeed tjie capture of the .Mort I lomnu*, and 
t)H‘y had follow ed this examj)le by di'claring that 
Mill ,*104 was in their hands, at a time wlien from 
a militai'y point, of view they were still far from 
undisputefl maistery of these positions. With 
regard to Mill .‘104, it is clear that on this day. 
May 2.‘1, tin* Krencli still held the military cre^st 
and the western slopes. It is pei'lia-ps nect‘ssary 
to ex|)lain that, owing to tla^ (kwelojaiient of 
modern artilk'ry, liill-erests in the geographical 
s(*nse of the term pos.s('ss(*d no military value 
whatever. 'rh(* tops of t la^ hills and ridges of th(? 
Meuse were so ])ounded wit h high ex|)losiv<^ as to 
be untenable by either sid(\ W hat liapjM'ned in 


mo.st east's W'as that t he deh'ndiiijLf party held 
on to the military crest as long as possiblt'. This 
military (U'est consisted of trench positions, 
situat('d a few hundred feet below the sky-line, 
and screened from dirt'ct artiller\ tin* l)y the 
giH)graphical crest ol th<‘ hill. In many cas<*.s 
then* existed a complieated system of. tuinu'Is 
which l(‘<l right through from Ix'hind the peak 
to the sloj)e ex|)osed to the. <4)scr\a.t ion of the 
enemy. Here on this expostsl surface artilU'ry 
obs<‘rvation posts wi'n* (’stal)lishcd, proti'cted 
and strengthened by a few imichinc' guns. 'Flu*. 
t<)|) of the hill itself ct‘as(‘d then'fon* to possess 
any value. This use* of what th<‘ t^rench call 
the ro}ttr(-/)Fnfr had tii’st been introduced into 
g*‘m*ral practice by the (termans in tlu^ c(nuse, 
of the ( ’ham[)a.gne offensi\e in tin* autumn of 
1015. it was ind(‘od mainly these positions 
with their large fields of barlad w ire, w Inch lay 
hidden from direct artilh'ry destruction, w hich 
held up the French in their onslauglit u])on th(» 
last (h'rmau lines in tJie neighbourhood of 
Tahure. 

The situation at the Mort Homme at tho 
l)eginning of May may U* described roughly as 



ANOTHER VIEW OF THE TOWN 
After the German bombardment. 
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follows : The enemy luid en^pt a short way up 
the northeiii faro of Mio ridgo, and had f(.)niiod 
a salioat in tho Kroiicli j)()sitiona ostablishod 
upon oastc'rn and tho wostorn slopoH of the 
iiill, the sunnnit of vvhieli Iwwl boon converted 
into a s]iell-svvo|)t No Man’s Jiaiid, upon whieli 
occasionally vtuitiirod an a])soliitely essential 
artillery ol)servation onicer. On the contre- 
pente Fn'iieh infantry w fre as solidly entrenched 
as was j)ossible, and in the liorse-shoe round the 
base of tho hill the French lu'ld liastily-eon- 
slnn‘ted trencli d»‘fences. The oj^Miin^ of the 
horse-shoe nas re])resen1cd by the (h‘rinan 
salient on the northern si(h'. 

On the neighbouring ])ositioii of Mill 1104 the 
state of affairs was not exat’tly similar. 'Fliere 
tlie (lermans had yaislied through the stubble 
of shell-shatt(‘rcd woods whicli lined the base of 
tlie ridge, and had occupied ]a)sitions whieli 
wi re almost exactly the opposite of the relative 
situations of tim two armies upon t]i(‘ Mort 
llomnie. Hen' it was the Oc‘nna.n Army which 
luul placed a horse-shoe at the base of the hill, 
and it was the Fitaidi from tla* western slopes 
who formed asalit'nt. 

Th<‘ geiHU’al plan of the enemy on May 23 
was to turn th(‘ wliole Mort Homme plateau by 
cutting through the trencli organizations wliich 
linkeil it u[) in the west with Hill 304. 4'ho 
enemy Jiad pushed the French down to tlie base 
of th“ Mort Homme, and endeavoured to sw ing 
lhemseiv«‘s up to tlie eri'st of Hill 287, the next 
eminence on the road to Verdun. At tlie same 
lime the ChTJiuins endeavoured to cut through 
to the i‘ast of tlie Mort Hoinna* plateau, and 
into the combined o])era.tions, which wf*re 
launched after a liombardment of great fury, 
the enemy launched at^ least two army corps. 
Fortunately the French had in this sc'ctor of 
t he front troops of well-tried valour ; the mnv 
systems of liaison and hre <*<)nt rol w ere becoming 
perfected ; tlie infantry hnd bnt to press a 
button, so to speak, to have an almost instan- 
taneous curtain Hre from the artillery in tlu^ 
rear. 

It was one of tlie curious things of the war 
that for long the unquestioned changes wrought 
in tactics, and in the use of urtilleiy, had failed 
to attect the general organization of the French 
armies. 4’Jie divisions einjiloyed could have, at 
this stage of the war, no general or individual 
st rategic mission, whieli is anot her w ay of saying 
that for the divisional general the tactics had 
almost entirely vanished, or were applied upon a 
minute scale involving the capture of a cellar. 
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BEHIND THE FRENCH I.INES AT VERDUN. 


Kcinforcements leavin($ motor wagons 

or tli(' flanking of a. ditrh, and strategy liad 
coiii])lotoly di.sajj|>oaivd. For the army c*or|>s 
this \va.s more the ease, yet, nntil an 

advanced ])eriod of the battle for Verdun, the 
old almost walertiglit army organization had 
remaiiH'd intact. 'I'he gcmeral earnmanding a 
division still had nnd(‘r his direct control the 
same amount of artillery as at the opening of 
the war. Heavy artillery was almost entirely 
the special prop<‘rty of the army corps com- 
manders, to wliom re(]nests for barrage fin* had 
to be addressed through time*- wasting and 
circuitous roub'S. ( lein'ral I’etain was the first 
French army commander to int roduce a system 
which as alrc’ady employed in l>oth the British 
and German armies. He abolished, partly at 
any rate*, the iron-bound system of divisions of 
army corps, massed large nurnbers of divisions 
together, and gav'e to <*ach of them thc'ir pro- 
portionate quota of lieavy artilk*ry. Tlie 
importaTU’c of this change is quite evid('nt when 
H is realizt'd that in all the later stages of the 
Verdun battle the curtain fire was, in tin* 
majority of cases, carried out by heavy artillery, 
(hirtain fire, to be effective, had to be instan- 
taneous. Immediately the forward artillery 
observ’^ation oflicer saw the ent'iny’s bombard- 
ment slacken, and the “ war-grey ” forms of 
the enemy appear above the trench-line, he had 
to telephone at- once, or, as was frequently the 
ca^e wdien telephones liad ceased to work, to 
signal with rockets, for an immediate curtain 
fire. The shell of the 75’s had proved itself 
quite unable to stop the inas.sed rushes of tlie 
enemy, and unless wliat at the b<‘ginning of 
Verdim was the Corps Artillery, that is to say 
the heavy guns, could pour its thousands of 
pounds of melinite upon the advancing weaves, 
the attack was almost certain to succeed. 


to relieve their comradeti in the trenoheN. 

It was through a curtain fire of this tremen- 
dous density tiial t lie Cerinan infant ry advanct d 
on the left bank front on May 2.‘k 'I’he scene 
was deserib(‘d by one of tiu* band of American 
airmm wlio did siicli cM'(‘llcnt work in tin* 
X'erdun sector, in words which conjure iqi, as 
do all the ai*rial ])botograi)bs, and ])nrtienlarly 
tliose of the assault upon Douaiimont, a battli* 
[picture painted in (ompletely novel jierspi'etive. 
This airman had been sent out as artillery 
observation ollicer at the Ix'ginning of tlie 
German assaults in the Mort lloinnu^ region. 
His mission, ho dct*tared, wivs absolutely fruit- 
less. Although he flew at- an extremc'ly low 
altitude, only some few’ hundri'd fei'i above the 
eartli, nothing whatev(‘r could be seen, cxcc])t 
a trcnw’i dous jiillar of smoke* ; the grouiul it.se*lt 
was com|)let-ely hidden from liis eyi*s. he n* 
wiis not even a flasli. A column of smoke 
()()() feet high covered the whok* position. In 
this smoky inferno wave after wavi* of Ger- 
mans fell filasted to pieces by liigh explosives, 
or were drop])ed in their rusli by the savage 
chatU*ring machine guns. On tlie east of the 
Mort Homme the enemy was unable to gtd- 
through the horrible zone tJius formed, and liis 
dead kiy in patches in the slicll ar(*a, and in long 
sw’ath(>s where the machine guns had mown 
them down. 

Between Hill ;104 ami the Mort If online, 
liowever, great<*r progress was iniuh*. For a 
time here too tlie enemy spent himself in un- 
availing dashes at the curt e-in of bursting shell ; 
but. Its there were ever more and inon^ men 
|)ressing forw’ard to take the places of those! who 
fell, towards the clo.se of tlie day the Germans 
managed to* sw^cep through the danger zone, 
ftnd to install thijmselves close onoiigh lo the 
first trench lines to render the use of French 
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I KbNCH TROOPS CHARGINO ENEMY'S TRENCHES 
With fixed bayonets ond led by a bomb-thrower. 


liigb oxploMivi' iiiipossibb*, witlunit tlu-ro in'ing 
a ciTtainty of killing as many Ercncli as 
fioririaus. Hon* lor a timti t ho onoiny hung oji, 
and nu'ainviiih' I la* sprcijil (lotachinout of 
flanu‘-<igh|('rs wiio Juid just arrivc'd in iiiis 
ivgion wow sent forward. Tlioro is no mask 
agam.-^t lira, and with thoir dialmliral tlmue- 
throwers Die (Jcrmans sumaalod in burning tho 
\^'ri'uv\x out of tlieir first linos. IVfoiv nightfall 
tlu' b'nMu'h ramo back at tlioin again it was 
nne of th«' constantly hopeful features of the 
V erdnn light ing t hat at tio period did Ihu Froneh 
ndantry fail to n^aet and after ha*l[ an hour’s 
hglAing the (lennans had b.^»n driv«'n out of 
the ground tliey had purchased at .so high a cost. 


and were filtering in isolated disorder back to 
the treneht's frotn wliieh they had begun the 
attaek. 

Dastardly and desj>ieable though Oornian 
methods of fighting were, it wovdd be foolish 
to deny that in the whole effort tliey made 
against Verdun their men displayed the 
most formidable doggedness. Time after time 
they stomird to tlu* assault of the most for- 
bidding positions, over the corpses of hundreds 
^vlu) had failed before tliem ; time after time 
r<'ginu=!nt8 wliich had reeled and melted beneath 
the deadly sputtering of mitrailleuses formed 
wp again, and again returned to obvious de- 
struction. The French were not long left in 
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ENTRANCE TO A DUG-OUT. 

French troops in a village near Verdun. 

possession of their reeapturod lino, but had, failed to get liojue ; at night Ihe sliiiee gates of 

Ix^fore night fell, to withstand again the counter- (Jenuony wenv open, and horde alter horde of 

attacks of the enemy. ^Phis night effort was infantry rolled down in tla; eftf>rt to force a 

most pronounced to the W’est of the Mort passage to the east of the Mort Homme down 

Homme, a section of the front wfiich hiul seen the valley of tlu' Meuse its(‘lf. 

some of the most desperate fighting in the In spite of t he explanations f!irnished by th<^ 

whole history of the battle. Tlie Caurettes German t-Ieneral Staff th(Te can btMio cjuest ion 

Wood and Cumieres Wood, which formed the whatev(*r that this great dri\c was intended to 

first cover of Cumieres village, had, as has bring the (iermans into position from which 

been related in earlier ehapteis, been the scene* lli<*y could begin the direct attack u|)on the 

of desperate and bloody fighting. They had main defences ol \ (*rdun on the k ft bai.k. 

been captured and recaptured several times, and It is to be noted tliat in this area ('f the front 

when this climax w'as reached, the French vvert* the Gentians were still battling w ith tin* advances 

still hanging on by the skin of their teeth to a work defendi^ig the Meuse capital. I Ifey had 

portion of these woods. The day attacks had not here even reached the same point on May 22 
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<n lln-y liml iitliu'ni'il on Fobrimry iti on thp 
iiKht l.iink by Ibo <n|i(ur(' of Jfouwiinonl.. 
Ml" l•r('nl•ll still Innl to protect their whole 
Ncrduii sulient, the foriiiidiibic line of woodi<l 
hdl and dale constituted by the f<irt of Itras. 
ItoiiiTiis Wood, and llie Ksm-s |)osition. ]t, was 
to the piercing of this second line of defence 
that the gred. attacks of May 2:i were .levoted. 

As was fre.pantly the case in the long 
battle, th.' .ncniy v.Ty nearly sueeeedcd. lie 
felt the ,.up bcUteen his li,.s, but could not 
.tinnk. During the night of May 2:i-24, profiting 
by his gains on Hill ;|(»4 and tlie Mort Homme, 
"Inch, although slight in na-asnrement, were 
eapabic stndegic protit. ho pnshetl 

forward upon tl,e second lino of Xk-Fdon 
detenecs. One,, again troops whiehltad hitherto 
-Parc.l the horrors of ^v.rd..n wore 
Sothcre.1 in strength 


A IRRNCH TRENCH IN THE MEUSE 
SECTOR. 

Sliowin|( the method of construction, and the 
white lines of the communication trenches in the 
dUtance. Smaller picture : Poste de Comman- 
dant at a French Brijiade Headquarters near 
Doiiaumont. 

of the* Mort Ifoinnu* imd Hu* (U)iintry wost of 
it a.s far as the 'Plio villago of Cuinirros 

was till* iinmodiato olijootivo of lliis rosiiiued 
atl.(*m|)t. Itliadlonp: ra fore boon ruined. Lying 
as it did in tin* valley at the extroino wostorn 
point of the groat loop fonnod by the ^Touse 
I.K‘t\voon Sainognoiix aiul Bras, its strategic 
vahio was doubtful, 'ria* whole [)laco was 
covered with shells, and reduced by the most- 
el(*iueuta.ry and, be it added, effeetivo inetliods 
of warfare'. After every f(*w’ hours of bombard- 
ment. waxes of infantry were sc'iit U|) to it. 
\\ii<*n they returned, broken and dojileted 
under the tire of undestroyed inaehinc guns, 
the big guns again took up tlie story. By this 
altiTiiate battery and assaidt the Cermans on 
May 2i smashed the line, drove the Frencli 
right out of the village' of Cumieres, and, 
(u-otiting hy tJu'ir disorder and disarray, pushed 
the*ir infantry right down to tlie neighbourhood 
of Chattancoiirt railxvay station. 

Oiiee again the Frenedi a\itoinatie countcr- 
attaek, at any rate partly, re-established a 
l>ahinee‘. Tho infantry went at the advancing 
<k rman.s with all their old dash and bite, and 
drove* tJiem haerk into Cumi res village', wtee, 
throiigliout the niglit of the 24th, tliey held out 
in trenelies on tlie southern outskirts of the 
nuns. This liold enabled them to start 
methodical operations for the recapture of 
the rubble lu'ap. Getting into the bushes and 
tree trunks east of the village, bombing parties 
made good progress during the next few days, 
while the enemy was having an all too brief 
breathing space. While the infantry were 
ftt work in the east, the artilleryman was 
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pounding the Ccrmi^n posit ions in the village 
and to the north-west of it. On May 27 the 
j^rogress made by these two amis was deemed 
sufficient and the two assaulting eolumns, 
which had been brought up east, and west of 
the village, were launched at sundown. On 
both flanks progress was made. The great 
landmark of Curnieres, the mill, was carried 
by the eastern column, and at dusk the French 
vNcre engaged in the especially desperate 
busine.ss of cellar fighting, in the attempt to 
strengthen their hold upon the village. 

The western column made sufficient progress 
to cause the ( Germans to fear that the whoh* 
villagij would be surrounded, and vigorous 
count(!r-atta(‘ks to the strength of a luigade 
and a lialf uere launched upon this one point. 
It is interesting to note, at this stage in tlw 
battle, what tremendous effort in effectives 
luid been demanded from tlu^ Oennans. Jt is 
also interesting to note the first definite instance 
i>f large co-ordination between the wt'stern 
Allies, which is to lie found in the relief of the 
French Tenth Army by British forces. 

The Germans at this stage of the battle 
b<‘gan a gi’eat artillery d<?monstration in Alsac(* 
ami elsewhere along the front, with a view to 
jireventing the free handling by the French of 
th(‘ir reserves. The Paris Porrcsfiondent of The 
Times, commenting upon this on I\fay 28. said : 


I lie Crenel), it woitM lx* puerile to deyy, have paid, 
niul are payin^^ tlio price which their heroic reststance 
at \ crdiiii (ieinaiitls. 'I’hcir losses during the Iasi week’s 
fighting ha\t! prohaiily been profiortiouately greater 
than at any other time throughout the Verdun figliling. 
Jt Mould, iievertlieloss, be folly to imagine that the bulk 
of the French general reserves has been Unrig into battle. 
The relief givrm by the British in taking over the front 
of the Freiuh lOth Army. lilxM-atiug it for srwviee else, 
where, is an iialieafion of the method by which tla^ 
Allied effectives in the \\ r^st are constant ly growing 
atul the heavy losses at Verdun const ant ly being made 
good. " • 

The fat*t Hint the enemy. f«»r ibr^ eontii, nance of his 
treincndmis rlrive iifron the N'erdiui bulwarks, lias been 
forced to s<*ratcli together fresh divisions from Biissin, 
Iroin the Balkan.s, and from the iit»rlheni front, is the 




A FRENCH TRENCH IN A STREET IN CUMlfeRES. 
Smaller picture: A trench and barricade. 




FRENCH OBSERVATION BALLOON AT VERDUN. 
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best evidfjnce of tho price whicJi t he Frt?iich Ji ro exact in 
for every yard of advance made by the (.jeriiiHiis towards 
the eastern jiato. iSorne indication of that price is con- 
tained in the Echo de Earia in u telegram from the 
Verdun front. The writer of this disfiatch says : 

“It is proved that from May 20 to May 25 seven 
dilTcrent divisions were thing into tlie battle on both 
shies of the Meuse. Four of those w<‘re brought from 
other points of the Western front — two from Flamlers, 
two from the Somme. 

“ On tlie left bank alone four divisions wore I'lnployed 
in the last wei'k-end lighting. Without a thought of 
the (morrnous losstvs caused by our curtain tire and 
iiuudune guns, the (Icriiian Command threw them one 
after the other into the boiling pot cast and west of Mort 
Homme. On May 22 alone, before the cajiture of 
(’uniicres \ illag(‘, whi(!h has now bt'on r('falven, the enemy 
made no hnver than Iti attacks upon the front from the 
A\()court Wood to the Meuso. Over .MbOOIj m«'n sought 
that day to climb the slopes of Mort ilonime and the 
plati-au of Mill 'rhe great i harnel luaip luul Ja,00() 

fresh cf^rpscs thing uiion it without the French lines 
fiaving yielded.” 

All estimates of losses must naturally, at the pn'sent 
moment, remain estimates, but, utH-ording to ail the 
information uNailable, it seems to be established bi'yond 
tIu«.stiou that then? is a great ilisproport ion belwetm the 
losses of the Fnaich and (lerrnans. The battle of \ erdun 
throughout its development s(?ems, indeeil, to have 
shown that the French have reached a waterslasl «»f 
victory. In other words, that their artillery etpiijanent 
and sIk'II consumption have almost, if not entirely, 
reached a point of equality with that of the (Jerinans. 
Under the conditions of modern warfare it is inevitable, 
witli sueli equality of armament, and with, at the very 
Jca.st, eipiality of moral between ofiposing naai, that 
the atlaek(?rH shemid sulTer inorc' heavily in the easiialty 
lists. 

'riiero is good ground for the belief that in the first 
six weeks of the Vc*rdun battle the Gormans were losing 
very nearly three to one. 

Lo.ssc.s soomed, howov(‘r, to be of no import- 
miet^ wliatt'ver to th<> enemy in the pursuit of 
his aim. The liundreclth day of the batth^ of 
N^erdun wtis marked by a tremendous u[)vvard 
s\v<) 0 [) of t he curv'e of bloodshed, by anether 
and even more vehement blow, delivered no 
doubt witli a full and eonsideretl apprecia- 
tion of military retjui remen ts, but aimed also 
at affecting the course of internal affairs in 
France. The agitation, briefly summarized 
at the beginning of this cha])ter, for a full and 
frtH* discussion of the conditions of defence at 
Verdun, was taking a more and more alarming 
sha[K*. 

This groat blow at tho military might and 
civilian moral of Franco wa.s bogim on May 28. 
The Sunday was passed in what in Verdun 
constituted quiet - that is to .say, the whole 
countryside shook and tromblod under tho tiro 
of thousands of guns. In the eviming tho 
(iJermau infantry moved out of (h'ow.s’ Wood 
and delivered an as.sault upon tho French 
trenches between tho Mort Homnio and 
Cumioros. This effort was shattered beneath 
French eiirtain fire, and it was not until inid- 



BEFORB VERDUN. 

I he (lerman Crown Prince with his 
Chief of Staff. 


night that the enemy again got going. Hut 
this seeoTid attempt met wit h uo great (t success. 
'I'he casualties sustain(‘d in this figliting hiul 
clearly shown th(5 (Ji^rmans that, intense though 
their hoinbardment had beiai, it had not Ix'eii 
heavy enough to ohlitc‘ral(5 tlie French (lclenc<‘. 
The artillery t)nct^ more took uj) tlie story , and 
for .some 12 hours over bO heavy hall cries of 
enemy artillery poured slu^ll ujiou t Ik^ Avocourt- 
.Mort I loniine-Cumieres liu(‘. At three in the 
afternoon the next assault was launched, lii 
these attacks no Jess than five fri'sli divisions 
took part. Two had been drawn from the 
front of the Sixth Army, v\ liile tlu.* main reserve 
of the German Army in th(' West at ( ’ainhrai liad 
been called iqjun to furnish tlie other two. To 
give these fro.sh troops backing and aid in the 
tremendous task whi<*h lay hefon? them, tho 
greatest concentration of artillery se(‘n up till 
then on the Western front was carricil out with 
speed and secrecy. Fach hour of battle saw t he 
establishment of a fr<\sh record in sh(‘ll con- 
sumption. There had been nothing like it in 
t he world’s history, aial nothing which even the 
nio.st imaginative vvritci\s of war fiction had said 
in forecasting the conditions of modern war in 
any way apiproached the storm of horror un- 
loo.sed in this stage of the great struggle for 
Verdun. 'Fhe (hTinan attaifks, broken And 
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>}initrrr(l nri fln y by constatit curtain fire, 

won* n pented with t n*iiictnloii.s rapiility alonj^ 
the I'ronf. It was. as one olliccT pat it, ns 
flionjili tin* wijolt* ( Jcriiian Army had been con- 
\erlc<l into a nuicliim^-giin, and was flelivering 
ii srri«*s of blows in which each bullet c»f tia* 
oaichiraogiin was re|)res(*nl.i'd by a regimetit . 

'I’he enemy's losses were gigantic, and at one 
lime it seemed as thongh success might have 
be<*n within his grasp, but the t(dl taken of the 
< lermans as th(*y a«lv'anc<sl in wa\ e after wave 
upon the French positions was too gn‘at for any 
army to withstand the drain, d’he objective of 
all this fighting was the re<luction of the salient 
formed by the French lines in t la* Mort llominc- 
Cumierc's soi-tion of the front; the n'sults 
<d>taine<l w<*re scanty. 'The big blow of th«‘ir 
guns was deli\ (*red upon the French c(‘ntre, aial 
righi along this portir>n f»f lh<* battlefield the 
French first -line t ren<*hes were obliterated. Hut 
what th(' artillery had sliattenVl flu* (i‘(*rman 
uitantry wits unabk' to sia/i*. d’he enemy found 
himsi'lf much in the [)osition of a man, anxious 
to increase his bag, who lias brought down his 
bird, but. whose* retrie\«'r is (juife? uiiabk' to 
bring it back.' Af the cfid of this stag<^ of tin* 
fighting the French posit i<ais on the .Mort 
lloinme had been greatly wi'aktauMl, but they 
still were holding out in trenclnvs to the east, 
south ainl wi'st. 'The \'illage of (hunieres liad 
b('cn (*aptured, but tluTe also none of the 
expected fruit of Mi<‘ ( Jerman victory had been 
gathenMl. I lu* attempt fo storm through and 
begin the direct attack upon the gn*at second 
hia* of the left bank defences of Verdun had 
failed, and in spite of the strenuous and constant 
striving ol the enemy to accomplish his object 
in the month of .June, he w as .still occupying the 
[)ositions on tla* Mort Moinm<*, was still fighting 
lor Hill ;{04, was .still far from the Hourrus- 
Ksiu's line of positions when the joint Anglo- 
Fivneh Ofi’ensive in the Soinme burst with its 
f iry on .Inly 1. 

If cannot be definitely stated whether the 
next move of tlie enemy was <lue to the recog- 
aifion <,f his failure on the left bank, or whether 
if was due to an almost incredible exaggeration 
of the I'fTects ()f the .small succ<*s.s achieved. 
■n>-‘ ..mi., of <1... I,.f, l,„„u ..porntioHs was 

tlmt opi-ratioiis oi, tho ripht l,ank in tlw iieigl,. 
l>ourl„)u,l of Doimumont Imil boon impodod } y 
tho .Mililadinn Hr,, of tlm Krom-h batl,>ri(>s posted 
f-vlher n..Hl, „poi, tile left bank. ^ Tho Mort 
Honinie position ha<l proved to be particularly 


iJistiirbing. It may be that with the practical 
reduction of thi.s bastion the Germans felt that 
tfiey conki afford to concentrate once more upon 
the northern front of Verdun, and once again 
attempt to pierce straight through to tho city. 

'^Idie Paris Correspondent of 77/c Thnof, tele- 
graphing on June 1, wias able to report that “ so 
far the Cerman blows have only dented the 
Frc'iieh dr*fenee, and there seems no reason to 
snppo.se that the enemy will ever .suc(!eed in 
driving riglit t hroiigh it.” Telegraphing earlier 
in the day the .same correspondent said : ” On 
llu* right bank the bombardment, vvhicli has 
become almost elironie, was continued yesterday 
;dong the w hole front from the Meuse to Vaux. 

. . . During the night the bombardment both 
oast and west of Fort Douamnont attained an 
intensity which can only precede great infantry 
ofierations on one side or the other.” 

Such indeed was the ease. The French first 
and .second line.s during 2() hours had been 
sul)j(M*ted to a constant bombardment, of a 
violence seldom seen even in the eourse of this 
battle. All the heavy tpiiek-firing batteries at 
the disposal of tlie enemy had been drawn up, 
and had made it impossible for the Frerudi 
supply and ammunition eohimns to furnish 
their front lines. 7'he storm was a prelude 
to a long and desperate slrxiggle for the Fort of 
\ aux, the capture of which had been announced 
by the (lermans three months previously, when 
they had succeeded in ge tting a footing on tin* 
northern slojies of tlie ridge. The tw'o great 
efforts of the enemy against this position in 
Mareh and in April had bei'u very costly, and 
in no way successful. Throughout those two 
months they liad IsH^n constantly pushing in 
small local attacks, wJiich W’ero equally ini' 
availing. The June fighting, which lasted for 
a week, gave them the position, but to take it 
they poured out mc*n in a profusion unequalled 
in any attack of so small a front. 

After the fall of Douaumont, Vaux had taken 
up the duties of that position, and had become 
the udv'anccd bastion of the big Souville fort to 
the south-west. Its fin? swept the ravine 
through which tho ground rose from the Woevre 
plain to Souville. The line of attack, as in the 
ca.se of the Mort Homme, was from the north- 
east and north-west, through the Fuinin Wood 
and (’nillettes Wood. On June 1 the enemy, 
advancing from the north-west, captured the 
Caillettes spur, and advanced through Vaux 
village, and on the following day began the 
direct assault upon the fort. 
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RUINS OF VAUX FORT. 

After eeven d«y»’ dciperate fi(htini a|(a!nst aaaauUint troopa the enemy occupied the work, which 
had been completely ruined by furious bombardment. 


All official account of tho fighting round Vaux for even approxiitiale reconstitut ion to U- 

said : “ It is impossible to retrace in detail possible. Nevertlieless among the episodes 

the movements of such fighting. A modem there an* si'nie which give a good idea of the 

battle is too fragmentary and too complicated natim' of the whole fighting. Among these is 
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flu* (]<frnr»' «»l‘ I’l- /nil I J. I. by t li‘* lOlst InfjintrN 
IN' nt. K.l. uas H siiuill ln‘iM‘h iinrlji-wcsl 
«»l \ »Mi\ b>rl, Jihout Jialfw ay ])cf \N<'rn tla* fort 
ati<l tl»t‘ In trout <>f it, about lO 

\ anb ii'Miw tlio tJormans vvrro (‘ut ronchod, aud 
lh' \ .ibo occu|acd positions lr» tlio rij^hl itnd 
t II. It wa-i ii diflionlt spot, but it had to b<* 
h' ld, a,“- it inlrrlr cd with tin* plan of <'ncin‘linj^ 
tin* loll, whi<*h th(‘ cnoiuy hud boon tryiripj to 
<ari'\ through for many wroks. In this pa.rt (d‘ 
Ihi' ( oiinlry, wlwrr 2St) mm. sholls wt-n* llunjjt 
in packots of lu, (‘Vf'rythint; was t(ipsytur\>, 
idl In ia hos win* loxcl, and llwrc was not a 
sla ltor or diif^oiit w hich offrrcd si-curity against 
tlic artillery, whi<-h wa.s tiring with sia-h 
int' iisity a^ to iircvi’id. a!! wink of n paii*. 

( )n .bine 1 at eight o’clock in I la* morning, 
after a slaa t si ruggle, the ( Jermans managed to 
l a.rry a. '-mall lejijjr{|| ,,j‘ |<'ri*neh trench, w liich 
jutted out wist of Ibl. 'I’hey were then seen 
a.d\ancii.g in single tile along tfjc lakt‘, trying to 
lilb'i' Ihnauih towards tin* slopes of Knmin 
Wood. Two !'’rcncJi machiiu guns at once 
siopped their pn.gress. IM. wa.s not attivloal ; 
there was nothing but a.n e.xchatigi' of sliots and 
g*enad(‘s with th<' trench opposite. The* 
Ixanbardnient <’ontinued thnaighmit th(‘ night. 
Kooil and drink could not get up to tfie trench, 
wlicre the men were ht ginning to suffer from 
thirst. No (aie c(anplaine(l about it. Kach 
man laid an ample provision of grenades by his 
side, and pai’king cas(*s fidl of tiieju were dot ted 
about close up to the trencli. At S.liO in the 
cvt'uing the rain of lO.") and l.T) sJiells was 
tropical. At ei^ht o’clock the enemy left their 
trcfu h and adsanced on H.l. Tiiey were met 
with a hail of grenades, aial streamed hack t(i 
(heir trincli in disorder. I’lie order was given 
to scnci up a roeket asking our artillery to thnnv 


<Mit a curtain fin* in front of H.l. By bad liiek, 
befon* tlie rocket was got off, it burst and set 
fire to all tla* stock of rockets. Fire and smoko 
tilled the trench, ami rcfl and grt'cn fiaiues rose 
a.l)ovc it . 'I’hose at a distatnu* could not under- 
Ni aiul w hat had liappeued, and w ondcnal wlndher 
the <‘ncmy was attac^king w ilh liquid fire, or had 
turned I ho Kremvli t’esitioii. In the tr(*iieh 
everyone was calm, officers and men joining in 
the work of ])lacing the stock of grcaiades out of 
danger. At 10 o'clo<‘k the lire was tnasti'red, 
}i.nd at tlie same tiiiu* a reward arrived ; 10 

pints of w ater w t‘re brought through from Kumin 
\\'oo<l, arul dividc'd iimm-diatt'ly — one montliful 
to each man. 

'I’here was a |>ause until ha.lf-|)ast two on tho 
morning of June .*1. when the (‘n<‘my again 
.‘it 1 a.ek<‘d. ‘‘ 'I’his time,” said the ea, plain who 
<a>mnia.nd('d tla* In'nch. ‘ wc must he more 
patient. Last time we were too (piick,” Th(^ 
i‘in my wi're allowed l(.> coim* witiiin about 
IT) paees, b(‘for(‘ they were struck down by 
grciuKlcs and rifk* tiro. Om^ (lerman, who had 
got up to within three* yards of the tieiu'b, 
reeeivc’d a gn nade right in his face, and fell 
on tla* j)a.rapet. '^Phe officers W(*n‘ throwing 
honihs witih as much zt'st as their iia'ii. By a 
last effort the (Jermans w(*re l:)ea.ten liack, and 
a.t half-past tJiree all w’as ovi^r. 

f rench, however, was still isolated hy the 
I'neiuy s curtain fire, and the men suffered more 
from thirst tJian from the i^nemy. Luckily it 
h(‘gan to rain, (.kinvas wa.s spread out, and 
•n igher rece|)tacles wat.er was gathered. 
Ihioiighout the day thc’i honihardrnent con- 
tinued, and the (.Jermans, w ho had succeeded in 
advancing in t.he trench(*s on tin* right and on 
I he slopes of tin* fort, got a machine gun into 
position, and 0|)ened enfilading fire upon K.l. 
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WAITING TILL THE SHELLS HAVE CLEARED THE WAY. 

French troops in a trench ^ettin^ ready to advance. 

Another machine gun in Fuiuin V\ ood swept the confidence in their gremuios during the tiiroe 

left of the trench. After a further burst of days’ fighting, and gave tliem a warm reception, 

bombardment, between 1.30 and 7.30, (jJerman By dawn the Ocrmans had once more been 

waves again rolled up to the French line, and repulsed. The first light of day lit up an oxtra- 

were again tlirown back. The night was pas.sed ordinary picture in the Frentrh trench. Every 

under intense bombardment, and at three stone w*is splashed with blood ; the ground was 

o clock in the morning the enemy again came littertsd witfi all kinds of dehria, sin'll splinters, 

on ; but the French harl acquired complete and more gha.stly evidences of battle. For 24 
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A I RFNCK GANNON DATING FROM 1881. 

Gun of 155 mni. (6 in.) calibre which did excellent duty in the defence of Verdun. 


nion' lioiirw tlio Ixniiliordtuciit cofitimiod, })ut 
tlK» oiKMiiy \vji.s iiuisl (•!’<'( I, and at iiiin^ n’clnrk 
on .riino r> tlio gallant garn’so/i of tlir In/ncli 
Wits 'Jdjo Colonol of tim KMst, in 

ivportinj^ to tiu. (ioiaTal (MMiimandin^ the I’Jltli 
I )i\ i><i()n, (liiriiip: tla* tliicU of lla* fi^j:lit, ha<l said : 

“ Wo art' li>ddin^ to tla> end. J^oth nirn and 
olVu-t'iM, Nvlio liMM' shown tho nutst splondid 
dovolion and srif sacrilico lu'yond praisi', an* 
dt torniinod to fall tt> a man in tho dofonce «»f 
tluir tnaicli.’' 

Wliih' both oast and wost of lla* fort fiirlitinj' 
this natnro was goin>: on all along tins lino, 
tho attack upon tin? fort its<*lf was dovoloping. 
'I'ho (Icnnans kni'w that it was beyond their 
strtaiglh to carry the fort l)v diroc*! assault. 
I l\(‘y ha<l got a tooting on tire slop(‘s in Mareli, 
and allh<aigh they had done their utmost 


they had boon unable to progress. In tho 
weeks which followed they end(*avoiired to 
invest the position. Their infantry held tho 
north aiid pushed dtjwn east and west, but 
thi'ir constant elTorts to close tho circle in the 
south had failed. Tlu'ir artillery accomplished 
what their infantry had boon unable to clTeet. 
Th(* whole sonthorii slope of Vaux was covere<l 
\\ ith a curtain lire of heavy shell, which formed 
a wall of steel and high explosive and com- 
plel(Ml tho eneireling of the fort. 

It was estimat(‘d that since March tho 
Germans had flung no loss than 8, 000 heavy 
shells a day on to this position. During the 
latter days of the d(‘fencc of Va\ix this figure 
had greatly grown. The fort itself w'as torn 
and twisted by explosion. Tho usual entrance 
vvxs com[)letely blocked up, and for long the 
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IN A VILLA(»E NORTH-WEST OF VRRDUN. 

German shell exploding and destroying a small station in the line of fire. 


only way into the fort was tlirongh a wicket 
in the north-western corner. It was tliroiigh 
this gate that, in spite of tremendous dinieultiea, 
communications had been maintained and 
supplies kept up. 

Mr. Warner Allen, the special rcpreacntai ive 
of the British Tress, in an account based upon 
ofticial information, wrote : 

'riia fort itself was eoinpl 'tely <lornoiisluMi hy tho 
explosion. In this hell-holo a little garrison under 
Major Rnynal eoritiniiod to resist. 

Around tho fort all w’ork was impossible. Trenches 
W'cro demolished while they wore being dug. A man 
hivd to wail, for hours and choose his moment if he was 
to have tho slightest chance of pas.sing. On June 1 tho 
enemy began a terrific attack. Under tho violoneo of 
their fire certain elements of tho French advanced lino 
retired. A fow men, slightly wounded, seeking for some 
shelter against tho rain of shell, made their way inU» tho 
ruins of the fort, and were an embarra.s.sment to tho 
garrison rather than a reinforcomont. 

The next day the German advance mailc it impossiblo 


to use tho north-westeni posU'cn. TIenccforth the fort 
was ifeprived of the only commiinicalion \'ith I ho KrencJi 
lines. Since it was imptissihle for tiispafch hearers to 
got through an attempt was made 1( mmumcaUi hy 
signals. Signallt'rs won* posted at * lulow fo coni- 
iniinioate with other signallers just a mile away. 

Hut the sehonu^ did not work satisfai’torily aii\ could 
not see the signals distinetly. A volunteer eame lorwani 
to i*arry llu» news through the /.one i*f death. lie 
managed to escape the (lerman lire, thongli lajt a 
movement pas, sod un«lcle(*teil hy the (Germans. I he 
signaller’.s position was ehanged. and he returned to 
his post in the fort, hi,s uljjeef iieei>mpli.she(l. A young 
oflieer named lles.sett snee.eoded in lea\ ing tla* fori with 
a ri^port, and then went hack to encourage his coinraile.s, 
whom he refirsed to di'siTt. 

A private in tin* 124lh Divlsi.m. St ret eh.T hearer 
Vanier, w'orked untiringly with tin* wounded, hiding 
them among the ruins, and bandaging their wounds. 
When he bad no w'onn<l»Ml to tend ho went out to fetch 
water, for water was the most, st*rions problem of all. 

'J’hrongboi4 the battNi of Verdun thirst has been one 
of the most terrible trials to which the .soldiers have 
been submitted. helU'rs eafilun^d on German prisoners 
eontiiiiinJIy refer to it. froops were entindy isolaled 
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l)y curtains of kIioII fire on a narrow front, making ail 
movement impossible. Darkness was tiie only pro- 
tection ; but in Juno the nights are short, and star- 
shells were continually blazing. 

Isolated men sueceoded in passing, but at terrible 
risk, with a tiny supply of water. But the task of 
providing 150 men with w'ator, to say nothing of 400 
more who had taken refuge in the fort, was beyond 
human pow'er. From outside attempts were nuide to 
send water into the fort, but not ono was successful. 
Yet the fort was held, and hold for four days more. 

'I’he enemy advanced on the liigher ground, but the 
French organized the ruins of the buildings inside the 
fori. At every window, at every opening, beltind the 
dthris of tt wall machine-guns wiire placed, picked sliots 
took nJuge, and every (ierinan who reached tho (rourt* 
yard of the fort was shot down. Barricades were raised 
at every corner, and piles of (Jerman corpses lay before 
them. 

'rim (lermuns tri(sd the experiment of letting down 
at the end of a cord baskets full of grcruules, and, when 
these baskets were on a level with the windows held by 
the French, they dropped into them a grenade with a 
liine-fusti ami swung them in through the opening to 
explode inside. But still the garrison fought on. 

'l lau'e is, however, a limit to human endurance. The 
hist incssagtj s<Mit by Major Kaynal ran as follows : 

W’e are near the end. Ollieers and soldiers have 

ilone their whole duty. Vive la Franco ! 

dune (» was the final day. In th<< morning Vanier, 
with a few wounded who were detennimvi not to bo 
taken aliv<', (\scaped through a grating. 'I'hey crawled 
towards the Fremdi lines, but several of them were 
killed. Those who won through w’cro full of joy. 
When his colonel congratulatod him, Vanier, W’ho 
already holds the Military .Medal and tin* War (Voss 
with tw’o palms, replied, “ Mon (..’olonol, I would rather 
be killeii than be taken by tho Bocl\<\s.” This is tho 
last definite news received coiu'erning the Fort of 
\’aux. 'rhe sanio day our aeroplanes observed thick 
t-olumns of smoke ami explosions in what was once the 
fort. 

'Plio (ltdVnc't) of Vtiiix \va.s ono of tho finest 
examplo.s of Freneh doggodnoss, and the 
French Covernnw'nt, departing from a rule 
witich np till then had always been oh.servod, 
for the first time mentioned an officer by name 
in a c<mimuniqu6, and held np to the admint- 
tion of the world Major Raynal, tlio commander 
of tho fort. Before the fort fell it was announced 
that ho had betm promoted to tho rank of com- 
mander in the Le^jion of Monour. He was one 
of those Fnmcli officers who had won their way 
lip from the ranks in a life of steaily hard work. 
He was sev^eroly wounded on S(*pf ember 14, 
1914, and mentioned in dispatclies as follows : 
“ Commanding the advance guard of his 
regiment, and having come into close contact 
with strongly entrenched enemy forces, imme- 
diately placed his battalion on supporting 
points, and maintained it there under tho fire 
of infantry, machine guns, and heavy artillery. 
Severely wounded in tho afternoon, he retained 
the command of his battalion, staying in the first 
line, ill order the better to control the fighting 
in difficult and covered country, until be was 
obliged by loss of blood to go to the rear.” 


Before liis wounds wore healed he was 
clamouring to get back to the fighting, and 
as th(? medical lioanl refused to jiass him for 
service in the tield, he asUed for a fortress 
command, and was given \'aux. 

The gallantry of Major Kaynafs difonce 
moved tho enemy to admiration, and In* wn.s 
permitted l)y tlu* (lerman (Town rrinco to 
retain his sword, on lus riMuoval to Main/.. It 
was from tlie (lermans tliat lie learned of the 
lionour bestowed upon liiin by the Fniadi 
Republie, and in special recognition of his 
gallantry, the insignia of his new i*ank in the 
Legion of Honour were conh'rred upon his wih* 
at a special review at the Invalides. 

The efToet of th(^ fall of Vaiix in its moral 
aspect was merely to strengthen French 
determination, and tho efTi*ct upon tlu* enemy 
of tho resistance put up tlu're was shown in tlu? 
Herman Press. Tlie special c.‘orr(*spoiKlent of 
the Uerliner Tayoblatt, after jiaying a frihuti^ 
to the heroism and tenacity of the Vaux garrison, 
tints rodatod a eonversation he had laid with 
a French soldier captured in Paillettes Wood : 
“ 1 said, ‘ W(fve got Vaux Fort.’ The French- 
man calmly said, ‘ Widl ? ’ and then, with a 
smile full of irony, added, ‘ Perhaps you've got 
Sonville also ? ’ This extraordinary optimism 
of tlie Freneh makes^one really despair.” 

The value of Vaux in tho general reduction 
of Verdun prov(*d to he small, hut its fall was 
(h(* necessary preface to tlie beginning of a. 
direct operation against Souville. The front 
formed after the fall of \'aiix, g ling from w (‘st to 
east, ran through Hill .‘121, nort h of Froide 'rerre 
Ridge, 'rhianmont wnirk, Kleiiry villagi*, and 
the woods of (’napitre, Fuinin, (Tienois, and 
La Laiifee, wdiich formed the ajiproaehes to 
Sonvdlle and Tavnnnes. Tlie only road ojieii 
to the (lermans lay clown the valley which 
separated Froide Terre Ridge* from the tahlc;- 
land upon which wi*re the forts of Souville 
and Tavann(‘s. The entrance to this \alTey 
w^as blocked by Fleury village, but before the; 
enemy could hope to carry this they had to 
obtain possessicjii of Thiaumont w^ork. 

After a prolonged pause, following the fall 
of Vaux Fort, the aj’-stematic attack upon this 
line was begun. From June 19 to June 22 
this attack bore down in three main directions, 
upon Ridge 321, Thiaumont work, and Fleury. 
Tbo main assault was delivered on June 23, 
w’ben nearly* a liundred thousand men w*ere 
flung upon a front which measured barely 
three miles. In the first sector in the west 
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'riuHnniont, ^v^)^k wuh tin* nuiin objoctivo. 
Jb‘tw(M‘n ridgf's and .‘i20 that is to say, 
nji a front of just over a niilo, no less than thron 
divisions wen* rngag«‘il. attack hvgaii 

at rigiit o’clock in the niorning, and it was not 
till the afternoon, wlien frosJi iriK>ps had 
been brought up to strengtlien the shaft eiM‘d 
divisions, that the first small breach wa.s made 
in the French lin(\ Tlio point of this break 
was just east of d’hiamnont Work, ami at two 
in the afternoon the ({ermans flung a tre- 
m ridous concentration of men ui)on tlu‘ spot, 
hurst right through tin* lim\ and jxaired right 
over the 'riiiaumont posit ion. 

Upon Fleury their action was not so rapidly 
successful At om‘ moment in the day they 
managed indet'd to reach th(> village, but were 
dung out of it again with very heavy loss«.‘s. 
Hy June 2"), after furthor murderous ;issaults, 
tiu' enemy had succced(‘d in driving a wedge, 
bctvvei n the two main positions of tlie Fr«‘nch, 
and had gained possession of Fhairy village. 
For a moiiu'nt ma.tt<‘rs had looked v<‘ry black 
iiuleed, and it had sec'incd as though the 
(h'rman (lem'ial Staff liad been abU; to profit 
by the (u*iti<‘al inoinent which follows retreat 
to push forw ard and complete the diso?*ganiza- 
tion ot th«* defence, 'I’lit’ French (counter- 
attacks at Fleury, how(‘ver, upsi't their eal- 
‘•idations, and tlio (Jermans wore destim'd for 
long t<» nanain unable' to (‘xploit their pos- 
sevssion of Fleury villag *. 

\\ hil(' Fleury was still tin* scene of hotly con- 
tested gnaiade lighting, already in tlu' north, on 


the British front, a prolonged bombardment 
foreshadowt'd (coming ev(aits. The time was at 
hand when Uk* i)ntient, if belated, efforts of 
tJi(» Alli(‘s to ensure co-ordination, to have — as 
M. Jiriand, the originator of the Allied con- 
fen'iifces, })ut the niat.l<*r — unity of action 
upon unity of front, were t ) coiao to fruition. 
Away on the lOastern front tlu^ Kussians vvero 
s'- riding from vi(3tory t.o victory. On tho 
Si>uth(‘rn front the Italians had stinmned tho 
threat eiH'd Austrian invasion, and were pr(5- 
])aring a v igorous n'aet ion. On the Western! 
fr<»nt also, the initiative was about to be wre.sted 
from the enemy’s liands. 

The Allies, in dealing with this question of 
co-(U‘dina.lion, w('re at a disadvantagi', as eoiii- 
jian'd with their enemies. The Fntento 
alliance was one (_>f free and gixuit peoples, 
proud of tlu'ir independeiuH', and jt'alous of 
their h(‘ritag(4 in Jiistory. It was impossible 
for one of them to imi)ose his will, his policy, 
and Ids lt‘ading upon all the others, as Germany 
(lid up(m Austria-Hungary, Bulgiw’ia, and 
'Turki^y. Nevertheless, much had been a(.*e()m- 
plislu'd ill tlie seri(*s of confenuKies held 
ill b'rauco and in England, and the most 
(Munpleto unity of view' had been obtaii 'd. 
Tin* rumours whicii w c'ro spread about by men 
of littk? faith iu France, as to the unwillingness of 
Ihitain to take iij) her full shari' of the burd(‘ii 
pnvssijig (jii tho brencli, spn*ad \’(‘ry naturally 
owing to the anxiety (jf the moment throughout 
the country and across the Clianiu J. As day 
aftt'i* day the Germans shjwly pressed in upon 
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“ILS NE PASSERONT PAS. 

The spirit of France at Flcury, 

tiio j\Ieus»^ capital, tia* waiting for relief from 8ir Kdward (In'V |)oiiite(l out, t}i(“y were figlitiiig 

tile British placed a great strain iii)on the not for France alone, hut for tin* wlmh* alliani-e. 

judgment and tlie faith of all. A good cor- If tlie French liad fail(‘d iJiere the whole arch 

I'cetivo to this anxiety was delivered hy Mr. of allied coo]H‘ratioii would hav(^ tiunhhd to 

honar Jaiw on his arriv'al for the Fconomic tla* ground, th(' niacliinery of victory would 

t onference in l*aris, when he said that on two have been thing out of gear, and niaij\' a long 

occasimis the British Army had been jdaced at month added to the duration of the war, 'I he 

the disposal of (,loneral JoflVe, and was ready, ontany failed, and the extent oi his tailun* can 

'•lid liad long been ready, to carry out all that only be appreciated by a rapid survi'y of 

•night bo asked of it. The w'hole world events sinee the beginning of Jiis oifensive on 

waited on the tiji-toe of expectation for (ho Febniary 21. 

'tri king of that hour. The original i^im of the offcaisive had been 

It was everywhere realized that the French the capturt^ of Verdun. The first fe^^' days of 

‘1’ Verdun had boon fighting for time. As the battle brought tlie (lerinans to Douaumunt, 
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THE FORT DBS PAKOCHES. 


and within sight of Douaumont they were 
still fig’iting when the joint offensive on the 
Somme began on July 1. When, after tlie 
first two moritlis of the battle, it became clear 
that Verdun was not to Vie captured, except 
at appalling cost, the objective was changt^d. 
The Germans w'ere told that the offensive was 
I)urely defensive in character, that it aimed at 
destroying the military power of France, at 
preventing any possibility of co-ordinated 
act ion on the Western front. The magnificent 
dash made by the French south of the Somme 
in the first days of July proved how’ complete 
had been German defeat in this direction. 
General Joffro declared on the occasion of the 
second anniversary of the w^ar ; 

The great flacriHcos which France has support ofl at 
Verdun have given our Allies time to build up their 
resources, have enabled us to mature our plans and 
carry them out with perfect appreciation of the neces- 
sities of all fronts. We are now able to employ all our 
resources simultaneously in a thoroughgoing way. I 
doslro to pay homage to the manner wherein all the 
Allies are fulfilling their part. 

Drawing on her inexhaustible rosouroes Russia has 
been afforded time to bring forward men in ovor-increos- 
ing numbers, and is now deploying her huge annies with 
telling eHect in Galicia, Volhynia, and Armenia. Great 
Britain, too, lias had time in the post two years to show 
the world the extent of her varied resources. Her 
troops are proving their splendid valour on the Somme, 
showing what a determined nation can do in such times 
as these. No doubt Italy has a dilYioult and limited part 
to play in a more restricted sphere of action, but her 
troo|38 are fulfilling their rdte splendidly. The Serbian 
Army is beginning at this moment to enter the firing*, 
line anew. 


After this brief review of the position of tht^ 
Allied armies General J off re outlmcd the Ger- 
man sit I Kit ion in a few crisp sentences : 

VV^e know poHilively that our otioinios, although 
fighting as deM|>erateIy Ms ever, are drawiiig on llicir 
last reserves. Up to now they hav’e followed the policy 
of transferring their roMcrv'<‘s from one place to anothci*. 
but in face of tho Allij*s’ united effort lln^y now find it 
iin|)o.s.siblo, anil will find it iiuiroaHingly iinpossihlo in 
future, to pursue such methods. All our sources of 
information confirm that. 

H is not for mo to say how long this strugi^Ic is goiny 
to last, blit tho (luostion matters little. Wo know that 
tho riiptiini is coming. Voii, no doubt, fool as well as 
wo do, that W’O liavo roachod tho turning |M)int. 'I’lio 
(ivo months’ ro.sistanco of the French troops at V'cnlun 
has shattered the plans of tho German iStaff, and brought 
u.s round the corner, heading for victory. Don’t, how- 
ever, imagine that thiTO is yet a marked w^cakening of 
the Gorman effort on tho western front. Two-t birds of 
their finest troops are still opposed to us on this sidi*. 
I’he Knglish and French face 122 of their host divisions. 
On the Russian front tho Germans Iwive ,'5d divisions 
to wliieh must, of course, bo added tho Austrian Annies. 

I won’t go into details on the condition and temper 
of the French Anny. You cannot do hotter than avail 
yourself of tho facilities to soo our troops in tho field with 
your own eyes. You will sec the Army as it is after two 
years of tho hardest fighting. You will see an -Vnny 
of which the spirit and energy hav«3 been vastly increased 
by this bitter struggle. To that I can arid that the 
iiuml>er of our trt)ops at tho front is greater now thari at 
the beginning of the war. I can think of no more 
eloquent fact than that as illustrating Franco’s capacity 
for waging a just war. The country is doterininoil to 
see the war to a victorious conclusion. Tho Allies are 
fighting not merely for tho respective interests of their 
countries, but for the liberty of tho world, and wi'l not 
stop till the wprld’s liberty is definitely assured. 

The magnificent spectacle of French heroinn 
at Verdun had robbed tlie Germans of that 
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innml victory which, to judge from their 
ciiiM|)<iigFi el lies, they held most do^iir. Hit* 
doggedness of th(‘ /tnlhi aroused the admiration 
of tlie world. Kvery where, (‘veri in (lermany, 
Verdun was reg<irded as symbolizing tlie wlioh‘ 
lighting spirit of Kranee the spirit whieli found 
it'ielf admirably translated in Orders of the Day 
issued by (Jeneral .Joffre and ( leneral Nivelle. 

On dune 12 the ( leneralissimo, in informing 
the troo|)s of the Kussi)in suecess(‘s in (lalici)i, 
wrote: “ 'riie plan elaborated by the eouin‘iI> 
of the eojilition is now in full course of execution. 
SoMiers of Verdun, fJiis is due to your lieroie 
resistance, which lias been tin* indisp(*nsable 
<*ondition for sueet‘ss. AH our future victories 
a?‘e based upon it. It is your resist ane(* which 
has created throughout th*^ whole t heatre of fh(‘ 
Kuropi'aii War a situation from which will be 
burn to-morrow tin* linal triumph (»f our 
cause.-’ 

On .luiK* 2.‘l (Jenera.l N'i\('lle in Army Orders 
saitl : “ "Phe hour is decisive. The? Oeriiians, 

feeling themselves hunted down on every hand, 
are launching furious and desjx'rati' attacks 
upon our front, in the hojie of reaching the gates 
of V'erdun before' tiiemselves b(‘ing attackc'd by 
the united fonv's <»f the Allied Armies. Von will 


not h't them pass, my comrades. The country 
d(*mands this further supreme elTort. The 
Army of VVrdiin will not allow itself to be intiini- 
<la|ed l>y sliells, and by Ueniuin infantry, whose 
elTorts it has destroyed during the past four 
months. ’Phe Army of ^>rdun will keep* its 
glory intact.” 

At a later date ( J(‘neral Nivelle, in acquainting 
his men with the address of praise sent to them 
by the* French Academy, ailded : “ It is one of 
tilt' gr(‘att‘st sources of pride for the Verdun 
Army to have earned t he testimorp' of the great 
a';.seml)ly which incarnates and immortalizes 
till' genius of the Fremdi tongm* and the French 
ra.<*c. 'Phe Army of Verdun has had the good 
lort line to auswc'r to the a.|)peal addn'ssed to it 
by the country, 'Phanks to its heroic tenacity 
the otTensive of the Allies has already made 
brilliant jirogre.ss . . . and the (iermans are 
not at Vt'rdun. Hut their task is not yet- 
tini.slied. No Frenchman will have earned his 
rest .so long as thi're remains a single enemy upon 
the soil of France, of Alsace, or Lorraine. In 
order to enable t he allied offensive to develop in 
freedom, and later on to lead us to linal victory, 
wc shall continue to r(\sist the assaults of our 
implacable enemies, who, in spite of the sacrifici* 



bbfore douaumont. 

French Officer. w«ohin< effect of Artillery fire. 
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of the half-iaillion men which Verdun has 
already cost them, have not given up their vain 
ho|X^s. And, soldiers of the Klcventh Army, you 
will not be content with resistance ; you will go 
on biting in order to keep in front of you by a 
constant threat the largest possible number of 
enemy forces, until the approaching hour of the 
general offensive has struck. The past is a 
guarantee of tlie future ; you will not fail in 
your sacred mission, and you will thus acquire 
further ^"'claims upon the gratitude of your 
country, and of the allied nations.’* 


Tlie effect upon Cienuany may be clearly 
indicati'd in a few quotations from the (»erman 
Press, which towards the middle of June, witli 
the Russian victories in process of dev’^elofauent, 
looked at the great gamble of Verdun with 
somewhat melancholy eyes. The Kolmsche 
VolkifzeUumf, for instance, the chief organ of the 
Roman Catholic Centre party, which had 
distinguished itself from even the rest of the 
German Press by the virulence of its liatred of 
France, published towards the end of June an 
article headed “The (mal Not Yet Reached,’* 


BO 
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THE ENTRANt^E TO FORT ST. MICHEL. 


in N\lii( li, iil'lrr i-xprossin^j its aslonislnnont n|. 
Ilk* colossal J<nssian attacks in (Jalicia and 
X'olliynia., it sa.itl : " On tJicir side, tJie Frencli, 
in s])iU' of the cfaisidcrahh* sacrilicc's they arc* 
making at^ V'erdnn, an* continnin^ a resistance* 
which will take its place among Mio great 
military feats of aJI ages, 'riiey are |)roving 
that tliey will slirink from nothing in order to 
ileprivc! ns of the heneiits of oiir past victories. 
No one knows w hen or how this war will finish, 
nor whether certain past hop(*s will he realiz<*d. 
It is better not to speak ahont it.” 

'I'he Hawhnnjrr F/rmrlenhlalf, in the same 
''train of censored melancholy, said : “ It does 
not matter much if Verdnn fall or not. I»oss(*s- 
lion of this or of tliat fortress is of little value. 
\\ hat w'e must know* is if the' war is going to 
of prolit to one of the lielligererit Powers, and if 
that profit is worth tla* price it will cost.” 

Neutral opinion summed up tin* situation 
crciitt'd by the splendid defcMice of Verdun in 
111.' words of a Spanish pai)ei ; “ In no sector 
«*t th(‘ vast front whi<h tJiey defend will the 
< h rmans be able to make a finer effort than that 
• »f \erdnn, and, if they are not victorious in 
trout of the great Lorraine fortress, the Empire 


is lost, for it will not have tlie n(*(;essary 
(‘lements for (h*fi*nce against simultaneous 
attack.” 

Perhaps the most striking tcstiinony to the 
\'aIuo of t he stand at Verdim is to be found in a 
study of the disposition of the Allied troops in 
Eranee. Apart from the relief of the French 
trench anny hy tlio Brit ish t he ( Jennan offensive 
laid led to no considerable change. U'he (ler- 
mans liad every advantage to gain by forcing on 
an at tack by the British, by obliging Britain to 
carry out I ig operations before the training of 
her new Annies and the provision of her new 
artillery rendered such operations advisable. 
'rh<*y failed in this, as they had failed in driving 
homo every one of their partial successes in the 
field. 

1 he fighting at Verdun W’as by no means over. 
It was destined to remain for long an open sore. 
Both (Jemians and .French saw in it a means of 
relieving pressure on the Somme, but as will be 
sc*en, the whole aspect of the struggle before 
\"(*rdun was (^hanged wdien the French and 
British leapt from their trenches on both sides 
of the Somme, in the great offensive that began 
on July 1. 
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AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE OF MAY, 
1916, IN THE TRENTINO: 
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T HK first months of 1910 saw an 
iiiovitablo lull on the Italian front. 
Our Allies had carried on ofTensivo 
operations right up to the turn of 
tlio year, well beyond the limit which had 
seemed to be set by w’cather conditions, 
but winter could no longer bo defied. Deep 
snow eoveriMl the mountains and all the upper 
valleys, and mist began to lio thick on the lower 
ground, especially on the Tsonzo, preventing 
accurate artillery preparation and support. 

By Cliristmas men w-ere coming South on leav'c, 
and they continued to be sent htmic in relays 
throughout the wdnter and early spring. 

'Jliere w^as a lull <luring these months, as far 
08 heavy fighting went, but all winter through 
the opposing anuies were feeling for each other, 
worrying each other, testing each other’s lines 
for weak points, harassing communications by 
long-range artillery fire, and, above all, working 
to moke ready against the coming of spring. 
Only to keep the lino on the mountain front 
nu'ant bitter and ceaseless foil, for the snow 
and the Alpine storms imposed an effort and a 
strain greater than in any other theatre of war. 

To get food and fuel and clothing up to the 
front lines, at anything from 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
Vol. IX.— Part 107. 81 


above the sea, implied a struggle that, crati have 
no parallel in warfaret The Austrians were no 
longer the chief enemy. Frostbite threatened 
continually, and the rigours of a wiiiliT at 
extreme altitudes found onf. any wimkiu^ss in 
physique. On the whole the health of Iho 
troops was wonderful. The dangers of frostbite 
W’erc minimized by the provision of special toot- 
gear and by insistence upon proper precautions, 
while the w’ell-equip|)cd encampments that were 
huddled among the snows gave adequate 
shelter against the terrible driving tcanpi^sts that 
sweep the Alps in winter. Tlie task ol furnish- 
ing supplies was made diflicnlt and dangiToiis 
by frequent avalanch(*s. A number ol Hup|)ly 
trains were buried on their way to the front 
lines, and a loss of this kind was a double 
disaster. Not only was the convoy destroyed, 
but men at the front had sonu'timis to go 
hungry and cold for lack ol lood and fui'l, for 
it took time to re-open cominunieations. 'Phe 
problem was eventually solved, or nearly solvi'd, 
by the construction of teUJeriche ot jUovie (tliey 
went by both names at the front)— aerial cable 
railways that carried a load of nearly half a 
ton. In thi.^ way supplies and munitions were 
rapidly conveyed to the highest points, and 
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AN ITALIAN SIEGE GUN. 


tliis nH'thod of Iransil- was j)ossiblo 
tiu* (laiipT from avalaiichos was larj^oly 
a\<»i(lo<i. 

All alofij; tlio fr(»nt (lio work of fortilication 
and |ircj)arati(m wont on. ddio hard-won 
positions on tlu^ Carso were luiidc^ mncli l(‘ss 
“ nnlicaltliy ' l»y the cofist ruction of main a^nd 
(■(unmnnicailion trenches cut de(*p in tho rock, 
aind hy tln» <‘xeji\'ail i(»n of dii^-onts which were 
really “ t)laist<Mt-<>nls.'’ 'Plie taisk of the Itahans 
iia this sector laid been made much nuire arduous 
owin^ to tlu' diiVaulty of constructing and 
adapting tnaiches as tlay advanced, aind by 
th(» liiek of cover for suppor*ling troops. Their 
lines were greatly strengtluaied during the 
winter, aind while this ensured sinailler losses 
in th<* (*vent of an Austrian attack. th(*v also 
provid(Ml a\, much better “take-off'’ for a 
forward movement . 

Military ami political conferences at Paris in 
March. 11' Hi, follow ing upon M. liriand's \ isit 
to Honie. showed that the idea of iinitefi and 
'-iniult ancons action Jiad finally beiai accepted 
by ea. h momber of the Quadruple Kntente, and 
m Italy, as elsewhere, the <lay w hiai all the 
Allies shonlil strike togetluT was eag('rlv ex- 
[)ecled. At tlu‘ end of Marcli, wlaai the 
Irtauendous pn ssun* brought against the French 
lines rojind Wrdun seeimsi almost to go beyond 


human resistance, there was a eon.sideiable 
movement in Italy ir» favour of sending direct 
assistance to France. Senator llumberCs ap- 
peals in the French Press wxrro backocl by 
\arious Italian newspapers and found si)ocial 
.support among tho “ Interventionists of tho 
J..cft," wlio looked with favour on any stej) 
which .should associate Italy more closely and 
clearly with Iht Allies. As tho military 
authorities, and those who wT^re au fail with tlie 
general situation, realizfMl, and as events w’cro 
lat(^r to prove, such a stej) would have done no 
sfTvice to the common cau.se. llut the desire 
for united act ion was grow ing ever stronger, and 
wh(*n the Italian guns began to tiiunder on tho 
Tsoiizo, at tho end of IMareh, there vrtis a general 
feeling of satisfaction throughout tho country. 

I he heavy bombardment w hich took place, and 
the infantry actions which follow’od, W'ere in 
tact only a " bluff,” thfiugh considerable Jos.ses 
w’cn^ incurred on both sides. No general attack 
was int<aidcd ; the inerf^ase of activity w'as due 
to I he news that Ausirian guns were being sent 
lo France, and it was essenlial to prev’ont any 
such movemi'nt. 

During .A])ril two actions of special interest, 
if not of first-class importance, took place on the 
mountain front. It has been explained in 
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Chapter CIX.* how after the taking of Col di 
Lana on November 9, it was found impossible 
to hold the siunmit so gallantly won by Colonel 
Pej)pino ” ( laribaldi. The Italians held the 
greater part of the moimtain, but tlie Austrians 
st ill clung to the far slope of the main p:3ak. It 
was decided to tunnel through the peak during 
the winter months and blow the Austrian gar- 
»*isoii off its la-^t foothold on the mountain 
which had seen so much hard fighting. Tho 
operation, which took three months to complete, 
wa-5 entirely successful. A fortnight b<’fore the 
work was finislu‘d the Aust r’ians realized their 
(iangi^t and drove counter-mines into tho juoiiii- 
tain. One of thes" was exploded, but its direc- 
tion was wrong, and on the night of Ajiril 17 
tlie vast xtalian miiie was touched olT, an<l the 
fragments of tlie Austrian position were rushed 
by an infantry atta-ck. 'rh(? mine crater was 
1 .in f ;‘rt. wide and nearly 10 fec't deep. For sonu* 
days the Austrian artillery fire from tho west 
maile tilings very uncomfortable for the 
Italians, but the newv lines were soon firmly 
established, and a furtlua* advance was made 
along the ri<lges of Monto 8ief and the Settsass. 

♦ Vol. Vir., p. 70. 


About tin? time that the Col di iTana mine 
wan nearing completion, th(? commander of a 
“ group ” of Al|)ini, Colonel (Jiordana, was pre- 
paring an attack that stands alone in the history 
of mountain warfan*. On the western frontier 
of tlie Tn'iitino, the Adamello range, with its 
vast glacier, sc'emed to oppose an imiiassable 
barrier between the Italians aiul the valU'vs that 
run down from it tow arils (he Adige. In the 
summer of 1915 small raiding iiarties had 
fought on the glacier, and on the dreary rocks 
that rise above it, but Coluni*! (Jiordana be- 
lieved that by tliis seemingly impossible route 
the Au.strian lines might hi> seriously invaded. 
His plans were com|)romised by the necessity 
of detaching the greater [lart of Ids command 
to another sia tor of the front, imt he di ter- 
mined to carry out the first |)or1 ion of his scheme, 
the seizuri* of the Austiian |>osif ions on the far 
side of the glacier, with the lessened fon'i's tlial 
remained to 1dm. 

The huge Adamello glacier is cut hy Ihrei* 
rock ridges running roughly jiarallel, north and 
south, '.rhe eastern and western ridges are 
almo.st on tlu* edge of t h(‘ gla(*ii*r, and tliese were 
lightly held l^y Austrian and Italian jiosts. ]hit 



ACROSS A MOUNTAIN TORRENT. 
An Italian surprite-attack across a river. 
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. Mvly ill tlw‘ Austrians sent forward out- 

,M..t^ to iho (•(‘Mtral ridf^c, which runs from 
IJiissa ]»y holibia Alta and Dossoii di 
Crnova to M(»iit ‘ Furno. 'J'iicy woro not long 
Jolt in praut*. On tlic; night of April 11, HOO 
Alpiiii, clothed in their white winter uniform, 
left the Uifugio (birihaldi on skis and reached 
t Ir* glacier by way of the Hrizio Pass. Here, at 
lO.nOO feet aboN c the sea, they entered a region 
(hat is polar in its asp(*et — and in its .severity, 
for here they met with a w ild Arctic storm. Tliey 
lost Uioir way in the turmoil of wind and snow, 
but kept going all night to escape the death that 
would have gri[)ped them if they stopped. 'Plie 
morning found them scattered over the glacier. 
All ho[)e of surprise w^as gone, and the Austrians 
had mactliino guns on the central ridge. They 
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Salarno^'‘'^<i ^'' ""■■■' • Mil«a. ^ 
He i ghts in Metres. 


THH ADAMELLO RANGE. 


ilivided int«i two columns, and in spite of tbxdr 
w eariness and heavy losses, succeeded in storm > 
ing the Austrian positions on Lolxbia Alta and 
l)t»sson di (lenova. The Austrians wen' nearly 
all killed or ea|)tured. Hut this was only the 
lirst step. ScN enteen days later, on the evening 
nf April 29, 2.000 Alpini set out from the 
Uifugio (Jaribaldi. It was a very clear, starrv 
night, and by 5 o clock in the morning (he 
Alpini, w ho were in thret^ columns, found tht'in- 
selves under the eastiTu ridgi'. Tlie central 
< <>lumn had the easiest work. The Austrians 
had li ft the highest point, Croz/.on di Lari's, to 
shelt;«r on a lowi*r saddle. When they sighted 
the Al[)ini beni'ath (hem ii, wtus a race for 
the pcjik, but the Alpini outpaced the enemy 
and w ere first by a fc'w' minutes. Yly the occu- 
pation of the ( Vozzon di l.ares tho low er sa<Ullo 
and the Passo di Lares w ere completely domin- 


a.(.ed, and the Austrians made no attempt to 
attack, retiring f^astwards along the ridge that 
runs to the Crozzon del Diavolo. Idle northern 
column had a stiff fight liefore it could gain 
pos.scs.sion of thi' Tojieti l*ass and the peak to 
(he nor(ih of it, tlie Crozzon di Edirgorida, but 
here, too, th(^ Austrians w fre driven hack. Tho 
southern column had a harder task. The 
a[)j)roaching march, by way of “ the English- 
men’s Pass,” between tin? highest peak of the 
Adamello and Como Hiaiico, had been longer 
and more diflicult, and the ridge that faced the 
jwlvancing troops seemed to make a frontal 
attack impossible. The men w^cre very w eary ; 
one or two actually died of exhaustion and 
cold as they moved to the advance. A small 
flanking party was sent out under a vuluntei'r 
ofHcer, and while the main body tuivanced 
slowly and drew tho Austrian fire, this handful 
of men scaled a ro(*.k pinnacle north of the Pas.«o 
di Cavento and turned tho enemy’s position. 
When tho flanking jiarty, after a two hours* 
clirnl), reached their goal, the main body 
attacked furiously, and after a struggle that 
lasted many hours the position was won. Most 
of tho Austrians were killed or taken prisoners ; 
only a few succeeded in making tlieir escape 
acro.ss tho Lares glacier. A fortnight later 
(be Italians completed their occupation of the 
('astern ridge and also occupied tho Crozzon del 
Diavolo, the highest point of the ridge that 
divides the Fargorida and Lares glaciers. Tho 
accounts of the undertaking emphasize the 
support given by tho Italian artillery, which 
had hoisted into impossible places. 

Even a battery of six-inch guns had been 
brought u[) to the western edge of tho Adamello 
glacier. 

These are only tho barest facts. It is iin- 
pos.sibl(( to convey in a few’' word.s a just idea of 
(lie skill and toil and hardsliip involved in the 
conduct of the operations. A volunteer subal- 
l«'rii who was with tho southern column found 
the right word : ” epic.” Imagination must do 
t lie rest, and oven imagination can onlj^ serve 
(iio.so who know tho glaciers of the high Alps, 
not in the tourist season, but when tho year is 
changing from winter to .summer. 

As a result of (he operations the Italians 
dominated tho heads of the valleys which run 
down to the Val Giudicoria, and particularly tho 
\nl di Genova, Tho occupation of the new 
positions enabled tho Italians to threaten from 
the flank tho Austrian linos opposing the Italian 
ailx ancc in the Val Giudicaria, and it w’os hoped 
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LOWERING A WOUNDED SOLDIER FROM THE MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS. 

An Italian method of lowering the alrelcheri in a slin^ aloni! a |(uidinj-rnpe. On the lower level Red 
Cross orderlies, at a hospital tent, control the descent. 
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THIi AKHA OK THli ADSTKIAN OFFENSIVE. 


Iliat the (I|H raliotis minlil I, a I'niitful of rosiilt 
ns. 11 m* s(xii.s(,n })(>cainc iiiorr fnv ourjililo. * 

it lias lKH«n said llial ( 'uldia l (Jiordaiia. had 
to sra thr withdrawal of the ^Mvator part of his 
roininaTid at tli»* \ oi y iiioriaait wlu'H ho was 
propariti<^ iiis arduous rntorpriso. ddiis with- 
drawal was diax to tho <‘\poctatioii of an Ans 
trial! olToiisivo itn an inijiortant soalo to tho 
oast of tlio Adi^^* Viilloy. 'rin' Italian Intolli 
^aatoo fh'partnnMil was auaro of a \crv lar^f. 
ooncM^nt rat ion ot na*n and inah'rial in flu- 
noi^ihhonrliood of dVonto, an<l it was ovidont 
'hat tho Austrian.s wno proparino f(,r oiH-rations 
on a scalo rpiito difTon-nl from anything that 
had boon hithorto .srari oji that part of tho 
front. In virw of tli,, UrrahK tho groatost 
I'o.N.sihIt' nnmlxa* of AIj)iin' troop.s wore dis- 
pati-hoil to till' sc, .no of tiu* oxpoctod fighting, 
an<l (’olnnol (lionlana’s nuai woro sviit to tho 
I'^astorn Trent ino. 


.... . jFir-rSonorul, and 

tr.ins ,„T,d fo (|„. Knsicrii Trojitinu. wluv wm.s 

-li(irfl\- nltrrwMnls kill.ij. 


Tlio Austrian ooncontration had boon carried 
out very gradually. Tho d’roritino front had 
boon roinforoiMj at tho ond oP November, 191 fi, 
and all through tho winter troop.s and gun.s woro 
lu ing (piiotly eonvoyod tToih the Ilu.s.siau front, 
or from t ho depots and munition factories within 
tlu^ Km[)ire. It was oortainly the belief of the 
Au.strian Command that the Ru.s.sians would be 
incapable of any im|)ortant ofTen.sive aetion in 
the fvirly summer, and they had every hope 
that tliey would he ahlo to carry out what tho 
heir to tin* lfMl)sV)urg throne, in an address to 
his troo[>s, t(‘i)nr!d a “ St raf -expedition Z'* before 
any danger could tlireateji from tho .Eiust. The 
Italian Command, of course, knew what tho 
enemy did not know, the reiil condition of tho 
Russian armies, and they doubtles.s a.s.sumefl 
that the enemy Intolligence Department was 
better informed than it actually was. Doubt- 
k^s.s, also, they were misled by tlio gradualnoss 
and secroicy with which the Austrians carried 
out their prepare lions. In any event, they 
miscalculated the extent of tJie coming Austrian 
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r>fTor< . They in a Jiard push, and took 

loasiires to inoel it, though on certain parts of 
the line the local coinnitindcrs had not realized 
tlio absolute necessity of unlimited s|)ade\vork. 
in the literal sense. Jhit the Italian Command 
was not prepared for the hummer-stroke that, 
caiiio in the middle of May. 

On May 14 the Aust rians began a very lieavy 
bombardment along the whole front from the 
Val Ciudiearia to the sea, but it was (piickly 
evidcail, even if it had not already been fore- 
se(‘n, that the (aierny's olhaisive was to bo 
concentrated upon the eom|)arativ(?ly short 
front, between the Val Lagarina and tlu^ \'a.| 
Sugana, and |)arl ie»ilarly upon the sector be- 
tween th(‘ Val Lagarina and the UpjuT Astico. 
On May In the Austrians follow(‘d up the initial 
hoinbardnaait by massed infantry attacks all 
along this sector. 

Here it w ill })e w(41 to reca{)it ulat(‘ the infor- 
mation gi\( n in (Jiia|)ter CIX. regarding the 
positions w liich the Italians h<4d in the ICastern 
'rrent ino, and to add a furtlaa’ description of 
th(‘ terrain which was to be the sc(‘ne of a long 
and desperate struggle. 

VVh(‘n the Austrian attack began, the rtalian 
line tjast of th(' Val Lagarina ran from just 
south of Kovereto up the Val Terragnolo north 


of Col Santo fe(‘t), which is tlft* northerik 

ridge ot the great f’asiibio fnassif (high(?st point 
feet), as far as Monte Maronia (.■),. lit) feet) ; 
t hen(*(< in ti’ont ol t he tolgaria grou|) of fort ifica- 
tions to Soglio d’Aspio feet). From Soglic 

d'Aspio it lent back eastward. 'I’he Italians 
had made no iinpn'ssion on the ioi'tititMl lifies 
ot the Lavarone plateau and tlu'ir positions 
followed a line not far west of the old frontier 
as faras(;ima Mandtaiolo h^et); whema^ 

they ran northward a< ross I h(' \'alle Maggie 
and the Val Sugana. to Monti* Cello, a point 
north-west of Morgo : thence nort h-i'ast w ard 
to the Vbil Calaniento. 4'liere were other 
advanced posts outside this main line, but they 
were of little importance, ami inde(‘<l it is mis 
leailing to term this the main line, 1 hough it. 
was all ei'fectiv(‘ly oecnpii'il by Italian troops. 
4’here were certain positions, the occupation 
of whii'h formed |)ait of an offensi\e scheme, 
which W(‘re obviously untenable in thi^ face of 
an Austrian attack in forer*. /ugna. 'Torta and 
the slo[)es leading down to Lov('r<*to formed a 
dangerously ex[)osed salicnit. commandeil from 
the west by the Austrian positions on Biaena, 
on the north b\' Monte tlhi'llo, aial on the north 
east In' the fortified lines of Finonchio. 'Die 
lines in the \'al 'rerragnolo were \(>ry mu<*h 
expo.sud, and Soglip d’A.spio, flankeil by the 



ITALIAN TROOPS IN THEIR FIRST-LINE TRENCHES. 
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AN ITALIAN COUNTER-OFFENSIVE IN THE TRENTINO : THE RECAPTURE OF ASIAGO. 
Italian troops driving the enemy through the burning streets, which were set fire to by the retreating Austrians. 
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proat Lavarono-Lusorna plateau on tho north, 
was practically in the air. The real Italian 
<Jcfcnsivo line ran from Serravalle in tho Val 
J^agarina by Malga Zugna across tiie Vallarsa 
to Pasubio ; from I^asubio by tho Borcola Pass 
to Monte Maggio (5,730 foot), and thence, 
leaving the exposed frontier, by Monte Toraro 
(t), 175 feet), and Monte Campoinolon (0,030 foot) 
to Spitz 'I’onezza (5,512 foot) ; thence along the 
liighest part of tho Setto t^ommii plaUvau to 
Pima Portule (7,510 feet), and thence across t he 
\'al Siignna to tho slopes east of tho Maso 
st ream. 

But this line was not satisfactory, especially 
the sector between tho Val Posina and the Upper 
Astico. Experience had shown that masse<l 
intantry attacks, if preceded by a suflicienlly 
shattering artillery fire, can generally win a 
footing in tho first-line syst(‘m of d<‘fenees. In 
level or nearly level country the various lines of 
def'eru*e may follow one anot her at very short 
intervals, and the breaking of a section of tho 
trout line need not very greatly affect the 
position as a whole. In hilly country the lines 
of defence are conditioned by the nature of the 
ground. A second Him may have to be a 
I'onsiderable distance from the first, in order to 
give its defenders a fair chance of resistance, 
and tlio occupation of one dominating point in 
a line has a greater effect than it has in level 
country, (lood positions in a mountainous 
country make tla* best lino a defender ei n liope 
for. A bad mountain position loaves him ranch 
M orse off than in tho plains. 

Between the Val Posina an<l tho Upper 
Astico the Italian position was bad. It has 
already been explained liow the maitrildences 
of the Arsiero plateau had to run along the line 
Monte Maggio, Monte Toraro, Monte Cam- 
poinolon, Spitz Tonezza. But this defoii.sive 
line had nothing to back it. The ground falls 
away sonth-oastwards in a long glacis that 
drops steeply at last to the Posina valley on 
the south and the Astico on the cast. ’[fhe 
position was baa by nature, and only tho most 
careful and complete prepnrafion could have 
made it a really stout bulwark against a deter- 
mined attack. And that prc}>aration was 
lacking. 

In the first place, the Italians were short of 
guns. This shortage had handicapnod them 
in their attacks on the Tsonzo line, and it liad 
not yet been made up, though great progress 
had been effected in the output of war material, 
and France had supplied some heavy howit- 



GENERAL PECORl-GlRAl.DI. 
Commanded the First Army. 


zers of a new typo. In Ibe second piece, the 
dispositions taken by the general commanding 
the First Army, ami by somt^ of (Ik^ local com- 
manders, were not only insufHcicnt, biit, »is 
far as they went, unskilful. 

In Gluii)ter CIX. it was said that in their 
gallant offensive actions on tln' Ison/.o in 11)15 
the Italians liad siiff(*rod from a Iac*k of techni- 
cpie ill trench warfare. But tho ariuios on tlie 
Isonzo, olVicers and men, had heon gradually 
hammered by the stress of hard lighting into 
splendidly efiieient wea|)ons, well abhi to iloal 
with the new conditions of war. In the 'I’ren- 
tiiio it was othiTwise. Thorn had boon a good 
<loal of desultory fighting a, ml a groat deni of 
artillery work throughout the year that had 
elapsed since tho beginning of the war. But 
no serious offcaisive had be(*ii undertaken liy 
the Italians, and tho enemy had never even 
tested the Italian lines. It se(*ms c<*rt.airi that 
General Roberto Bnisati, tlio General in com- 
mand of the First Army, hail failed to realize 
the nature of a modiTii offensive on t he grand 
scale, and that some of his ollioers were equally 
lacking in insigJit. It is understood that 
General Brusati fully believed in ih<^ iinniinenee 
of the Austrian offensive, unlike some of iiis 
subonlinates, who declared it to he practically 
impossible. If this be true, thert> Ls tho less 
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rxr.isf condition of imprcptiicdncss in 

uhich i\ I>Mrt of the front nmler his corniimnd 
was found to ))e 

It liMs been sjiid llwit the Italian Cemniafid 
misraleiilaled the «‘\tent of the coniin^^ ofTen- 
Hive. (I«*nend Cadorna was enrre< tly informed 
nf the nnmher of enemy tro(>|is conc(^ntraled 
in the d’rentifio. and he lard j|ela.ih‘d sufliieitait 
reinhwceinents Irr <*o|a- with the attack which 
he expected. lie did not expect, howexer, 
th(‘ immense weight of artillery vvhieli was 
massed n|)on the fr<mt fad ween thr‘ \hr.l Laga- 
rina an I the \'al Sn^nuia. It would appear, too, 
that he did not r^xaetly anticipate the direction 
of the .Austrian attack. The? Anstiian c<»ia*en- 
tratioir at d’rcaito, and tlii^ (‘XC(‘II<‘nt .system of 
roads which branches south and stait h-east - 
wards through th<' h^asti'ni dVentino, frermittiMl 
an nttarkinu force to bc' thrown at any point 
nri the Ifjrlian line. The Italian lat(Tal emn- 
iminicalions in the uplands wer<^ not faxonrablc*. 
A ^j^nait rleal liad heiai done in th<‘ w ay of making 
roads, but tlw* lie of tlu^ country c<implicatod 
llu‘ problem, (teneral (‘adorna’s stratr^gic 
ri'serxes had to Ire- concentrated in the plain, 
and from th<‘ <*ourse of the fighting which fol- 
loxved it seems that he Jiad ratlaa' exprsded tlie 
main Austrian efforts to Ik' <lir(Mte<l against 
the wings of the Italian forces in the Ma.stern 
'rrentino, along the parallel liigirxxays nf tla^ 
\'al bagruina and the Vallarsa nti tla^ xv(‘st, 
and the \'al Sugana on the east. lie ha«l good 
grounds for such a calculat i(ui. 'There is a 
railway both in the \’al Lagarina and in the 
Val Sugana, and tla- terrain in the centn* is 
\er\’ dillicult for heaxy artillery. An <‘nx('h»p- 
ing moxement siManed on the whole mon* likely 
t han a <lri\'e at t he cent rc. 

'Towards the cial of April Cciural ('adorna 
traiisfern*d his (piartcrs to tiu' Kirst Army. It 
may b(‘ d<>duc<'d that he xvas not .satisli<*d with 
the disjiositions taken, for xvithin a f(*xv days 
(•’eiieral Ihusati xvas deprixed of his etunnuiial,* 
and tJeneral Ptu*ori ( liraldi was appointed to 
the Kirst Army. Cencaal Pecorif braid i had 
b(M‘n under a (loud when tin- war liegan. He 
liad been sent bonu' in «lisgrace from Tripoli 
at tla‘ end of PHI, on grounds whicli it was 
dilTieult to recogni/e as adeipiate, and there is 
too inia h rea.son to fadiexc that political coii- 
sa/erafions kn| m his recall, flcneral ( ^adorim 


• ItrusMt, U...S plMrecJ « rtiVpo.tzinnr on .May 

M .Mav L’.> Ills , as,. uns d.-hlMTatod hy tfic ( ’alani.t ’ ti 
was na.nsl tn.in tl.r Arn.y liy a (Joveri.n. 


had always hold a y(Ty high opinion of CJotioral 
I’ocoridiiraldi, and when the war broke out 
ho xvas given a division in ro.scrve. He was 
.soon transferred to tla/ front lino, whore his 
work oarned liiin jiromotion to the command 
of an army trorps. He xvas noxv to be test.ed 
v<a*y .severely. He took over the First Army 
too late to be abk^ to repair the doficieneie.s in 
the preparations made by his predeoe.s.sor, 
and before be laid time to gri]) his oomntand 
the (‘nt‘my bloxv fell. 

'The bombardment xvbicb opened t he Austria?! 
ofiVaisive eanu^ as a x’(*ry unweleome siir|)ris<i 
to tlie didending army. It was af oneo evident 
that tin? amount of boaxy and modium ealibro 
artillery at t he enemy’s dis|)o.sal wtis very largo 
in proportion to bis numbers, and tlie stor'iii of 
high explosive xvbicb xvas directed against the 
Italian lines soon found out the weak spots. 
'The eoneeniration of Austrian artillery was 
eertainly formidable. \\'<‘ll ovin* 2,000 guns 
(one detailed iwcourit xvbicb should be correct 
put the number in the 'Trentino at 2,400) 
xvere eollectcMi on a front of ie.ss than 30 miles. 
Of these nearly 800 were of medium or large 
calibre. 'There were not lo.ss than 40 12-ineh 
Skoda howitzers on th(^ narrow' front, and in 
addition there xxere thrt>e, or possibly four, 
Oerimm 420's, and a couple of 15-ineli naval 
guns. At h^ast eighteen Austn?in divisions 
W(‘rc coTiciuitraterl in the 'Trentino, and the 
attacking force w bieb was tbroxvn against the 
front betwei^n th(^ Val J^agarina and the Val 
Sugana. consisted of 15 divisions, all of them 
picked lirst-line troops, hi all some 350,000 
men xvere lanniduMl upon the St rnf 'expedition. 

It xvas .soon el(*ar tluit the main drive was to 
be in the centre. Mo fewer than 30 of the 
305’s were massed on the Folgaria and lawaroiit' 
plateaux. In this sector, too, xvere the 420’s, 
and the lag navi\l guns. One of the latter 
xvas placed at (N.>st’ Alta, near the road that 
runs from Ahaite Hovere to Vezzena under the 
old fia't of Ihisa di Wrle. From tliis point 
15-in. sliells were Hung into Asiago, II miles 
axvay. A t-raTcnt of high-explosive was poured 
iiiureasingly lai thi' main Italian positions, 
and tlie roads leading up to thc'm on the 
Asiago and Arsiero plateaux were subjected 
to a very st*v('re tir de barrage. 

As the Austrian infantry attack developed 
th(‘ Italiiins withdrew from their advanced 
positions, taking heavy toll of the enemy 
they went. Tlie first forward move- 
lu'-nts took pliK'o on tho wings, against /ugna 




INFANTRY ADVANCING UNDER HEAVY SHRAPNEL FIRE. 

A concealed Italian machine gun assisting an advance. The advancing infantry, on all fours, are 
carrying bags filled with sand on their backs to protect them from the flying bullets. 

Porta and tho Arinontora ridge (south of Mn,y 17 five separate infant ry attacks on /u^ria 

the Hrcnta, between Lcvico and Hon<;egno). '^rorta \v('r(‘ rc‘])iils( d with lieavy loss, hut 

The Italians lost a good many prisoners in tlie following day Ziigna Torts, was evacuated, 

tho outlying positions near Jlovereto, where the Italians^ retiring upon their pn'pared 

they counter-attacked several times, but the ]jositions at- Malga Zngna. The Arinentera 

enemy paid dearly for the gnaind won. On ridge was evacuated two days later. Mean- 
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COUNT OF TURIN (on right) 
In (Summand of Italian (Cavalry. 


while file Aietrimi advaiiei* in tlu* eenln* was 
developing under covc'r of a. ceaseless lire from 
muis of cNcrv ealihn'. On May IS <h(‘ line 
running imrlhward from Monte Maggio to 
Soglio d’Aspio was a^handoned, in a.eeordaiM*e 
with expei'talion, ]>ut the following <lay a. 
N'ery serious loss iM trll the Italians, who wi re 
<lriven off the Monte 'I’oraro Monte Uainpo- 
lon-S|)it./ Tonc/./a lira*. 'I’his w a^, tiu' seettu* of 
the 'rrentino front when' preparation had 
hn-n sp(>(ia.lly nrerssaiy ami where it had 
l»eoji notably larking. 'I’he troops, without 
adeipiab^ eovrr against, the storm of hejivy 
shells, had little elainee, and they wwv further 
handiea])pe<| hy a short ag(' of lirld and nmuntain 
artillery. M’he jiosition set n is to have hvi n 
ari'iT'.ged ;;.s tliough the Italiaiitt wen^ <»n the 
‘•If^Misivt'. 'riie hig guns were well forward, 
and there were not. enough lield and mountain 
guns to Jiold hack th(' ad\ am‘ing mas.ses of the 
enemy. One brigade bn/ke under the tre- 
memlous .strain ; the Austrians gained a footing 
niain Italian line bt b>re ivinforennents 
“Hive, and took a. M'ry eonsideral>le 
muulM-r of j>rist)ners. 'I'he Italian centre was 
iinw praetii'ally gone, and the Austrians were* 
Pivssing hard on the left. The Italians Jmd 
fallen back from (\.l S«nto Pasubio, 

and both here ami against Uoni Zugna a very 
strong attack was dex eloping. Ih tween the 


Astico and the Val Siigana the fighting was now 
eqiiaiiy furious. The Italians were holding 
t heir own, and luid succeeded in winning back 
various points that they had lost in the first 
onslaught. 13 ut the whole position wa.s pre- 
judiced hy the loss of the only line that could 
defend the Arsiero ])latcau, and our Allies 
were outgunned in the Sette Coinnni as well 
as faither south. On May 20 the Austrians 
pushed farther forward through the hole in 
the centre, occupying tht' Ciinon dei Laglii 
and tlie (h‘ma di Mesole. They also occupictl 
the Borcola Pass. The Aljiini on the Coston 
dei Laghi, lietwecn thi* Borcola and Monte 
Maggio, repulsed a determined infantry attack, 
l)ut their tiosition was quite untenable, and 
they were witlidrawn. 

f)ii ]May 20, after the break in the centre, 
(leneral (’adorna, who had assumed supreme 
control of tlu' o|>erations, decided to withdraw 
his whole centre line. Mis plan involved a 
considerable saca’itiee of territory, but he had 
little alternative. A counter-attack upon the 
Campomolon-Sjiitz Tonezza positions, delivered 
l)y reserves who had be<*ii hurri(xl to the spot, 
liad failed, and it was essential to find favourable 
positions for further resistance. It has been 
ex plaint (1 that the pilatenii falls riglit away 
fn»m iht' (’ampomolon lino until it drops into 



THE DUKE D’AOSTA 
With hi, MMi, Prince Amadio, at the front. 
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ENTRANCE TO AN ITALIAN GENERAL’S UNDERGROUND QUARTERS. 

Posina and Asticc.) valleys. It was to tlio towards the old fn^ntier between Pasn>)io and 

sontli of t he Posina and east of the Astico that iSIorite di I\Ii‘zzo. 'I’hey were JnirliiiK infafitry 

i leneral (/adorna traeed his new line. Hid: this attacks np th(‘ eastern slopes of tin* (Vmi 

retreat implied a eorri‘sponding wi^.iidrawal Zugna Ciina Mezzana. ridgi', and it was I'lear 

in the Sette Coinuni, and the line eliosen ran that t‘ven more didermined (dTorls were st ill 

from (yima Portule, ea,st of the Val d’Assa, and to come both here and at l^isnbio, ^^ hieh was 

east and south of Asiago. under a very heavy bombardment. The* troops 

On May 21 the withdrawal began, and it was that laid withdrawn to tla* south of th(* Posina 

conducted without much interference from depended absolutely ui)on Pasuliio standing 

th(^ (^nemy, who had suffered v(*ry heavily, fast, and if any s(*i’ions progress ucre to be 

and were engaged in consolidating tlu’ positions made by the enemy in the Vallarsa, J’asuliio 

they had won. Hy I^Tay 24 the Italians were, was gone. 

for the most part, south of the Posina and east The position was «*ritieal, and ( leneral 

of the Astico and the Assa, leaving only skeleton Cadoma had to contemplate the* possibility of 

rearguards to contain the enemy’s advance as the Austrians reaching the Vt netian plain. On 

long as possible. But tho situation was still the morning of May 2 1 he gave the order to draw 

far from satisfactory. There was no time up plans for the format ion of a new Army, to be 

to dig in deeply on the new jio.sitions ; the concentrated in the Vicenza district, and by 

Austrians had a great preponderance in artillery, midday on May 22 thc> ])lans were finished and 

and it was clear that in a few days at most approved and the necessary orders gi\'en. '^I'he 

the second phase of the attack would begin, formation of this new Army will lie describc'd 

with the Austrians coming downhill. Moreover, later on; fnr the moment it is enough to say 

everything hung upon the wings holding firm, that it was in j)la(*e, and ready, by .lune 2. 

and the Austrians were attacking Pasubio and But meanwhile things were going badly on the 

the Coni Zugna ridge with vi*ry large forces Italian right, or rather on the right of the c( litre, 

and many guns. Pasubio was now a salient, in the highlands of the Sette (.’oinuni. On the 

for the Austrians had pushed \ip the Vallarsa extreme right, in the Val Sugana and among 
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th- liill- to thr north, thr Itrtliiins had rot»rod 
sloulv m»m 1 n'n Ihodi.ally to tlu- ,)ositioiis v\wrn 
„„ tlio l.ills ..14 of tho httlo rivor Maso, wliich 
t;,!l< if, to tl.r Ihvnta. mar Stri^^Mio. Tlu‘y had 
||„. ,.„.‘,ny ^oino shrewd blows as they 
p.lifvft. Ihit by May 24 tiu* Austrians weiv 
pn-ssiuk^ hard u)m.ii the Italian posit ions to the 
,.ast of tia* Val d’Assa. On the following day 
they sta cerded in advancing to the* noit)i oi tbo 
valioy, hreaking the rortule line aral occupying 
111 .* height of ('orno di ('ainpo Vt'rde ((>,810 ft.). 
Ow ing t.i a niisunderstanding th(‘ Alpini e\a('U- 
Ht.d the practically iinpregnalik' |)ositions of 
(iina Ondici (7,llh ft.) and Oima Dotlici 
(7,1) 10 ft.) befon* the Austrians atta«*k( d ; l>\»t 
th.* inistako was of little consefiuenct*, for on 
May 2(> the Austrians, attacking to the east of 
t ie* \‘al d’Assa., su<*ceeded in driving ( he Italians 
hack from the whok* ra.nge running down from 
Corno di (Vnnpo \'(‘rde to .Monte Meatta, 
hetwi'cn the \’al d'Assa and the \ a-lle di Oal- 
inara.:'a.. Owing to this success of the enemy 
Oima l'n<li<*i and t’iina Dodici would liave had 
(.) )).' abandoned in any case. 'PIk^ fighting on 
May 20 was very st iff, and l)otli sides lost heavily, 
hut ( tie ltalia.ns were still conipK ti’ly outgunned. 
4’hoy retired acros.s th(' (Jalinarara, leaving 
behind th«*in a numlier of prisoners wJio were cut 
off from retreat, and it was clear already (hat 
th<*y would have to go fartla r still. On May 27 
th" enemy cro.sscd tin* lower wat(‘rs of the Oal- 
marara. torrent and occupied ])art of IMoiite 
Mosciagh (or .Moschicce). A very fierce struggle 
to..k phu'e on t his mountain on ^lay 27 and 28. 
'Plin Italians fought very stubbornly, and befon? 
th. y tinally withdrew farther cast a brilliant 
r.mntcr attack by the 14 1st Regiment (Oatain 
/.aro brigade) sueceeiled in bringing away two 
bai t 'ries w Inch had b(*cn isolat ’il. 

Rut (he word wa^ still : (lo liack.” (General 
Cadorna r.'cjuin'd tim * for ( he a..;sembling of his 
n.*w anny, and Oeiieral Recori ( liraldi had (o 
gain it f.)r his chief. He luul to liold the Aus- 
trians f.tr a fixed time, but be bad always- to bi** 
a.M.' t.) extrii’ate his troops, lie bad to kee[) 
bis lines intact- in .)rdei‘ to permit th.' fonnatioii 
of tb<* n.'w linos beliind him. W’lien too liard 
ja.'SM'd be liad to fall back as long as then; were 
p.)sii i.»ns It ft for him to fall ha<*k n|>on ; the 
time had not yet come tor liis men t.) tlit* where 
(le.‘y .stood (»n th.' u]>lands of th<' Si tte Comuiii. 

On the li ft, and on (he left of the centre, that 
lime had already <‘i me. On ^lay 24, after a 
N ery heuN y bomliardment. the ^Austrians 
atta ked all e.long the line from Coni Xugna to 


]»asu]iio. 'J’hey came forward in masses, in the 
early morning, against ])oth sides of Coni Zugna, 
a-iaiiist thel’ass that di\ ides Coni Zugna from 
Cima di M(‘zzana- the Ibisso di Huole and 
against Rasid>io ; but they were everywhere 
re pulsed w itli lieavy loss. Before midday they 
reii(‘W(‘d tilt; at taek against Passo di Biiole, Vmt 
wcTc again thing V>aek, and the Italians, eonnter- 
at tacking, occupied (lie ])osilion of Parmesan, 
sout h-east of the Pass, on tlie northern sloi)e of 
Cima di Mezzana. 'Plie artillery thundered all 
da-v', and on the following nu>rning the enemy 
came again to the assault, in eompaet masses. 

A brigade which was simt against the Passo di 
Ruole was literally (*x terminated. None went 
hack. For six days tlie fighting continued, 
practically w ithout cca-sing. 'Phe cm my sliowed 
the utmost Imutuy, but nothing (‘ould shake 
the resistan(;(> of the :17th Division (Sicilia and 
'Paro brigiulcs hist, (>2iid, 2()7th, 2()8th regi- 
ments) wlio o(;cupied thi; Zugna ridge. It was 
old-fasliioned fighting, ('xee|)t for the guns, for 
th(; tri'iiclies were makes) lift at lairs, w'here tliey 
existed at all, and when the enemy aj)])roae4ied 
the Italians lea|)t at tlieiu witVi the bayonet. 
On May 30 the Aust rians made their last a.ttack 
ill ina-is on the Passo di Ruole. Again and 
agii.in they came u]) tlie slopes, but the ()2nd and 
207th regiments, w ho held the Pass, never moved 
a yard, excejit when they dashed forward to 
finish their work w ith thi; bayonet. On this day 
alone it is ealeiilated that 7,000 Austrians were 
killed, and during the six days’ fighting they lost 
some 40 per cent, of their infantry effeetivi'S in 
this seel or. After tlubr failiin; on Juno 30 their 
efl’ort.s slackened and their methods changed. 
'Ph"y eamc forward in lines iristi iid of in masses, 
and it almost st*emid as tliougli their atta(*ks 
were rather directed to keejiing the Italians 
ov'irupied tliaii insjiired hy any real hope of 
siieecss. Stubborn figlit.’ng still went on, but 
tire fury and intensity of the enemy’s onslaught 
were dulled. 

'Phe resistance at the Passo di Ruole w as more 
than a spk*ndid feat of anus. It saved J’asubio, 
and on the fato of Pasiibio depended the fate of 
tlie Italian line south of the Posina. All tlie 
w eight they could bring to bear w an flung by tho 
Austrians against this bulw ark. For wrecks tho 
lieavy guns thundered against the Italian posi- 
tions, and wave after wave of massed infantry 
wa^ daslied to ])iee.es against those granite lines. 
4'he Austrians advanced from (k>l 8anto along the 
great ridge ; they canu> up from the Val Terrag- 
nolo by the Rorcola Pass, from Anghcbeni and 




ITALY'S MOUNTAINEERS^ 

Alpini scaling the rugged mountain sides on the Austrian front. 
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ASPHYXlATINt; OAS CYLINDHRS AND 
(JKKNADHS 
(Captured by the Italians. 

(’In<‘sa in Mk* N’allaivu. I’\»r tlim* nmm ks (liry 
oiitniiinbiTrd l lii- Itn.lia.iis by tour to ono in this 
soct'or. and thoir artillery superiority was 
inmiensi*, ii-i all akaig the fnait. lUit neither 
massed men nor massed guns, nor both togetber, 
<*<nild break a way through. 1die conditions 
w< I’e terrible for botli sides, for in May ami June 
smav still lay deep j)n the liigh ridges, Italians 
and Austrians .struggled in the snow, but tho 
Italians ha.d also to ."leep in the snow, and tlien'* 
were olten 20t) I'asos of frostbit*' in a da.N'. 'The 
»ief**nders knew tin* iimn« iis(‘ import aiiee of t heir 
t a.sk. I hey kiM'w tliat it tlw I ’a.subio iingk* were 
sinnslu'il in the Austiians would almost ine\it - 
aibly roll u]) tie* Italian line south of the Vosina, 
and tind two good *»pen roads to the plain by 
w a\ *i| \ alii di Signori, w hik* tlu* Low er .Vsf.i<’(» 
wouI»i also be treed tor the em my’s adNaiiee. 
rin'.v kn«‘w w hat d< p«-nd«’d upon their sla.Fidjng 
ta.st, and they stood stood like tli*. ev(a-hi.stiiig 
hills up*)ii which .so many earned a glorious 
g«a\e. W h**n the d»'tails «»f the fighting in the 
Troutino are b.rgotton by all save those wlm 
uiak.' a study of military liist..ry, Italians will 
■vin •mi.et, a, ml Italy's .Mlk.s should n nieinber, 
hi)w the troops ,,n /ugna. and I’asubio bloekt-d 
t.ie advanee ot tlu' Austrian riglit and so held 
ui> the 1 ide of in\ a.sion. 

It Ikis .ll|•(•ll,|y I.CCII said (lm( ..u May 
•Im' Italians had |>ia<t icall y cialipl.dcd Hair 
uilhdraual f,.„n the lotion holwaon Hu; 


bosina and the Astico and wore concentrating 
south and <>a.st, respectively, of those two 
sirtMuns. On the .same day the Au.strian 
artillery opened fire from the po.sitions on the 
Monte Maggio-Campomolon line, from wdiieli 
the Italians had btH*n driven live days before, 
and flu? infantry were already pouring down 
the .slopes ot the tilte<i |)Iateau. On May 25 
the r*m*iny entered tJa? Iiamlet of IJettale on 
the UppiT Poisina, and occupied the south- 
eastern liird) of (he JV>!ie/./a fdateau, tliat 
ri.se.s sheer-sided, lik(' an immen.so battleship, 
lietwt^cii tlie Kio Freddo and tlio Astico, and 
4'nds in t he peak of Monte (driione (4,0.*n ft.), 
eoiiipk'tfJy dominating I lie Arsiero basin, 
'the ni^xt day they were down in the Astico 
\ alley and ehw ii])on .Arsiero. On May 2S 
the Au.strians cro.s.sed the Fosina in force, and 
on the following daybattk* was joined all along 
the slopes to the south of the stream. Far- 
tienlarly heavy fighting took place ben(*ath 
Sogli di Oampiglia and Fria Fora (5,415 ft.), 
and the Itnlians fell back on f lie mountain line, 
which tlu‘y Jiad orders to hold at all costs, 
riiis lino ran frojii Forni Alti (tho extreme 
eastern .section of tJie Fasuhio nutnnif) by tho 
Folic di Xomr^ (3,438 ft.), Monte Spiin (4,030 ft.), 
and Malga \hiccare/./.o (4,730 ft.) to Fria FonV ; 
it was practicallv the last lino of defence in 
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tlw iMountains. Malga Xoiuo and 

Monte Spin lay thc^ Val Loogra. Heliind Malga 
\^icoarozzo and Pria .^’'ora tlio line Monte 
Pogolo (r),;{90 ft.), Monte Xovegna (5,04(» ft.), 
and Monte Mrazome (4,028 ft.) formed the 
xery last bulwark. JSeneath lay Seine and 
the Venetian plain. 

'riie Italians withdrew from the \ alley on 
the oxe-ning of May 20,. and the troops that 
were onhaed to oeeiii)y Pria Fora lost th<‘ir 
way in the dark. Instead of reaching the main 
height they struck too far to the south and 
haltt'd on Monte Cif)ve, the ridge that runs 
towards Novegna and Mrazonu'. W'hen dawn 
eame Pria Fora frovxnod on thiMU from the 
north, and th(‘ Austrians were in pr»ssession. 
Pria Fora is only about 200 ft. higlaa* than thci 
southern ridge, but tla^ droj) is almost pre- 
eipitous, <^xee|)t for a narrow' approach, and the 
csuMiiy was ahx'ady in force, luiving come u[) 
the easy nortliern slopes. A <lesperate atta<‘k 
failed to w in the main height and t la^ Italians 
w(‘r(^ thrown back on Monte ('iox'C'. 

'I’he position looked bad. Moult* (h’oxi* 
lay bare to the Austrian tire from Pria Fora as 
well as to the heavy artillery across the Posina, 
a.?id it seemed almost untenable. Hut rein- 
foreenients xxt're sent up and t-ht* onh'i* xvas 
given by the general eominanding the sector 



AN ITALIAN PATROL, 
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that then* must b(* no going l)a(k. .lune 1 
sec'ined a happy dati^Afor the Austrians. Pria. 
Fora not only eommandc^d the* Italian positions 
to tin* south; it look(‘d down upon the Lower 
Astieo from thexvest,and Monte Fengio on tla^ 
othcT side* of tlie valh'y xvas alnuidy threateiu'd 
by the troops coming doxvn the r[)|)er Astieo. 
Punt a Corbin had lM*en evacuated by tin* 
Italians two days before, and the enemy wer<* 
spreading ox er the soul h-w<‘slern eorrn*r ol 
the Asiago {>lat(*aii, northa'ast of .\rsi(‘ro. 
On June 1 the Austrian Command issiieri an 
Army Ordt'i* to the troo|)s in the Posina seclc)r. 
saying that only ora* mountain remained 
la'txxeeu tliem and the plain. 

'Phe Italian lira* ran across the Low<“i' Astieo, 
just below Arsu'ro from Monte Hrazome b\ 
Quaro, Wlo (PAstiem Seghe, and Sehiri to the 
.slopes of Monte Cengio, and laae, too, the tight 
was .s<»on raging, only four miles from where 
the vidley gixc'S on to tin/ \’in<-entine plain. 
On Jura* I a furious storm of shells was hurled 
against the whole Italian lim^ from Colie di 
Xoriio to Koeehette, at the entraner; to tla* 
plain, and determined infantry attacks xv(*re 
flelivered agyinst .Mont(* Spin ami tlui St^ghe- 
Sehiri line. They were thrown back with 
heavy lo.ss. The Italian artillery, parti(*nlarly 
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(he li.'M i,ilill<-iy, liticl Ix'cn xtnmKi.V rciiil'<irciMl, 
1111(1 siinipncl lire wroiiulil liavoc iimoiin Ilia 
roll i»i' 11 h* (‘iicniy. Hut (’rriuio was 
Im Iii;' lianl |>rcss(*(l from tho luirth, wJu'ro tin* 

I isi rii'ios ofiMj ( ii<‘< I Moiito Hart** 

III till' Srtto Comimi Italians won* still 

falling hark. Asia^o had (^varuatod on 

May '2^^ rotiromont aoro.ss tin (lal- 

marara was folloucil hy a fiirthor retreat across 
the |)arall(‘l \ alleys of Nos aial ( ’ain|)oniiilo, 
the Austrians occiipyin^i: Monte Haldr) (a, taO it.) 
and Monte Kiara ( 0 , 8 1 a ft.) on May • 10 . though 
the Aljiini still ndaiiu'd a fooling r>n tlie la(t<*r 
mount ain. lou t her norl li, on .rune I , t la* enemy 
advanced <*ast wards fnau Monte .Maiidrielle 
(5,100 ft.) on to Austrian territory. The move 
sounds j)eenliai‘, ])ut it is (‘Xplained l>y tiu? 
fiK't that here they »*nteretl one of the strategical 
wi'dges .secured hy t lu‘ frontier of ISOO — a 
wivlga tlirust forward down the Hn‘nta. 'Pht^ 
enemy wen* now less than four miles from tlio 
\’al Sugana at a point well liehind the Italian 
main line* (»f defence in tliat vall(‘y. Hut eoni- 
mnnieations \\(*re liad in tliis region, and they 
w(‘n' tf) make little mon' progn‘.s.s lH‘re. Nor 
was the (Ira/ Army Corps, which had pushed 
hack the Italians across the \’a[ Cam|)omuI<.), 
to gain many further laurels. 

Mon* to the south, how(*\(*r, the [)osition 
still seemed eiitieal for the Italians. J>es- 
])erale lighting was going on i)elow Asiago. 
A hrigade <if Sardinian (Jrenadiers was clinging 
to Monte (\*ngi<», attacked from north and 
w<'st, and on the platiaiu to the north-east, a 
little west, of the steam t ramway line that 
runs to .Asiago from the plain, the hill of H(*l- 
monte was taki'n and retaktai .several times. 
It. .seem»‘d as though the Italians must ho 
drivi'u eastward across tlie \'al Canaglia, as, 
iiuh'eil, they were on .lune 5 , hut on tliat very 
day (Jeneral Cadorna announced that the 
Austrian ofh*nsive had been stopped all along 
the line. Ilis new Army was ready, and he 
laid takiai the measure of the enemy. A 
fort night s heavy fighting had shown him that 
his troops aiul their lt*aders <’ould do what he 
asked thorn, and ho ex[>re.s.sed his confidence 
in them hy the comiruiiu’que wliich ho issued to 
tlu* world. rhoro wc*re many days’ bitter 
defensive fighting in front of the Italians. 
1 ’hey were still to fall hack a little way in tho 
SetTo (Vununi, but no {losition of first-class 
importance was to bo lost. Whore thoy with- 
tlrew tiu'ro was aiuiilo room for retreat, and it 
w as now (leneral Cadorna s game to draw 


and hold tlio enemy well inside tho salient 
that their grt*at rlrive had ma<le. 

Thf* southern half of the final lino, from 
which then* wa.s to lie no w ithdi'awal, has 
alremly bet'ii indicated. It ran from Zugna to 
Hasubio, thence eastwards to the Val d’Astiec), 
cnissing the valley m'ar \5do dCVstico ; thence 
bending l.>ackwai’<ls to east of the Val Cana- 
glia. Here it ase(‘nded the rirn of the Asiago 
plati'au and ran by .Monte Can (4,515 ft.) and 
Magnabosrrhi (1,420 ft.), south of the Asiago 
basin, to tla^ Val Fren/.ela ; thencer north-t‘ast- 
wai’ds to Alonte Hi.s.scr (5,51 0 ft.). From ben* 
the line turned northwestward, along the* 
edge of the high, bleak tabl(*laiid that drops 
to the Vbd Sugana, to l)en(‘ath the lim; that the 
eiK'iny had established along the fi'ontier peaks. 
In tracing this lint? (i(‘nera.l (’adorna had issued 
the following Army Onh'r : “ Hc'iiu mher that 
here we def(‘nd the soil of o\ir country and tlio 
Imiiour of the Army. 4’hese ju>si lions are to 
bo <]efend(‘d to the death.” His troops diil 
not fail him, and wbik* they stood and died lu* 
jirepared his eounter-st roke. 

'Flu* Fifth Army was asst inbled on the plain, 
<H>iiit>lete in all its details, by June 2, exactly 
t(‘ii days aft(T tht* ord(*r for its formation was 
giv(‘n. (jln‘at reserves bad lH‘en cone(‘ntratt‘d 
in the war zone ; lietwetm tht* Taglianu nto 
ami the Istmzo in readiness for the t)ITensi\'c 
that was being prt'paretl against (lorizia and 
the Carso ; east of the Tagliamt'nto, tin central 
posititins that allowed a (phek inovt* to any part 
tif the frtmt ; and in the j)(*rinanent depots of 
tht? north. By the night of May 22 tht* wholt* 
of the Venetian plain was amove with troops 
and their transport - the immense transport 
retpiired by modern war. In 10 day.s more 
than half a million men, w it h guns, ammunition, 
and provisions, with countless motor camions 
and endless trains of mule -transport, were, 
reatly in the |ilain to meet the enemy. It was 
a magnificent feat of organization and energy. 

Hut by .lune 2 General Cadorna know’ that 
(he enemy would never reach tho plain, if, 
indeed, that w'as their real olijcctive. In 
addition to forming tho Fiftli Army he liad 
het'n able to draw’ on other reserves to reinforce 
tho lengthening line in the uplands, and fill the 
gaps. For days the wonderful motor transport 
uf the Italians w-as moving men and machine- 
gUTLs and ammunition, up to tho mountains, 
while behind them, more slowly, came artil- 
and more artillery. The most aii\azing 
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or at least the most H|)eetaeular, was the 
t.ransft'rence of an entire division by motor, in 
a single niglit, from tlie Ctirnie Alps to the 
I’asiibio district. These reinforcements were 
eimngh to hold the enemy, and the duty of tho 
Fifth Army Viecame offensive, not di'fensive. 

On June 2 th<' Fifth /Vriny was i‘(‘a,dy in the 
|)lain, but to prej)arc* the for\Nard nuivt^ took 
10 days mon*. The dinieulties of transport 
were enormous, '^fhe Asiago |)latea.u in j)a.r- 
ticular is very scantily su]jplicd with water. 
'Phe troops already there liad suffered nua h 
from thirst, and it was essential to assure an 
ad(‘i|ua.te w ater supply for the gn atly-increasi d 
forces which w«*re soon to lx* thrown against 
1 lu* Austrians. And new roads had to be made 
f< »r trans|)ort, or old t racks w idc'iu'd, for the 
(‘\isting roads would not serve ( Jen(*ra.| Oadoriia-'s 
purpose. 'Plus ])urj)ose was to take the enemy 
on both flanks to come up to tlu^ Asiago 
plat< au on the right, and dri\e at Col Santo 
on the left. 'Plu^ phin recpiired minute and 
careful prc*paration, and during the interval 
Ix'tw’in n plan a-nd action tlui Austrians ham- 
mi*r(‘d unceuKsingly at thc' Pasubio, Posina, 
Astico and Asiago lines. 


For tiftoen days the ligl.ting in the Posina 
sector was heavy and continuous. Kvery 
morning the Austrian guns o])ened tire at. (i.llo 
iU’ecisely, and tho bombardment, m'ver c» ascd 
as long as daylight lasted. On .lum* 2, 11 and 
4, the enemy delivered ma.ssed infai.try attacks 
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Oil various parts of Uio front, from Collo cU 
Xoiiio to Sohiri in tho Asti(‘j> valloy. 1>ut they 
\M*ro tins uocessf 111 evorywhero. On tho niglit 
of June 4-5, wliile a violent storm was raging, 
a furious attack was thrown against Monte 
(love a^nd Monte Brazome, supported by a 
lia.il of shells. Tho Italians never moved, 
though they were very liighly tried, and a 
similar attack on (ho night of June, 5 liad a 
simihir result. The next tliret' days were 
(|ui(‘ta*r, and on .lune 9 th(^ Italians were able 
to piLsh forwtinl av little aind im])rove tluMi* 
positions in the ^lonte Novegna sector of the 
line. , I line 10 amd 11 w(‘re compartitively 
(juiet days, but a* terrifia^ bond )ai.rd men t begam 
on June 12, aind tlu'. Austrians attacked all 
along the line. Tlieir 1 ‘fforts were <‘specially 
(lireeteil aigainst Monte Ciove, amd tit one time it 
sivmed as though tho position could not bo 
held. It was swi‘pt and torn by shell, tha* 
enemy \ven> advancing in mass, amd the 
brigadier in command sent liack word that the 
pn assure was likely to bo too strong. Th(> 
reply of the generad commanding tlu' sector wtis 
st.ern and peremptory, and it liad th(' necessary 
efft*ct. But they w(‘ro anxious hours. All 
toh^phonic communications had b(*en dest royed 
by the st.orm of shells. Nearly all tho divisional 
si aft wore killed or wounded lay an unlucky 
direct hit. Orders had to bo given entirely 
by megapliono or bugle. Battalions and 
regiments had axil but ])assed out of the generars 
alirection, and he could c>nly trust to oflicers 
aind men fulfilling his orders to stand fast. His 
orders wore obeyed, and at nightfall the Aus- 
trians retreated. 

Next morning, undiu* cover of the usual bom- 
bardment all along tho liiii% tho Austrians 
juaxdo one more attempt upon Monte Ciove. 
.Vbout 1 1 o’clock, after a furious prelimuiary 
'^helling, they lifted their fire to tho rear of the 
Italian positions and launcht?d ai powerful 
infantry attixck. Nearly all the Italian ofticers 
were put out of action, and it was almost im- 
possible to get supporting troops through the 
mirtaiin tiro. J‘he general could not see how 
t he defence was going, so a colonel of the staff 
climbed to a point of vaxntage and called througli 
a megaphone to his waiting chief. His voice 
‘•ame through ax lull in the stonn of fire : “ They 
iin* holding marvellously.” They did not 
cease to hold, and at 3 o’clock the Austrians 
fell back. That evening tho Cagliari brigade 
(G3rd and 64th regiments), which had held 
Monte Ciove so gallantly, was relieved by rein- 


forcements which had arrived the )ttevious 
night. The brigadt' came out of action with 
only 30 per ci*nt. of its original stn‘ngth. It 
liad Io^t 4,000 m(*n on Monte (’iovn*. 

Kurt her attacks w en^ made on .Monte Brazome 
early in the morning of June’ 14, and again on 
the evening of thti same day. Th(‘y were easily 
re|)u!sed, and it was now clear (hat the Austrian 
bolt was shot. Bven thi^ daily bombardment 
was soon to slacken, and on the evening of 
Juno 23 the 12-inch shell in the direction of 
divisional hi'adipiarters, wliich liad always 
closed th(‘ day's work, came ovi-r for the last, 
t iiiH'. 

Meanwhile a despi'rate struggle had been 
going on in the Sette Comuni, partiiuilarly on 
tliat part of the plateau wJiich lies to the .south 
of the Asiago basin. On the niglit of June 3 
the Au.strians, attacking in greatly superior 
force, drove the Sardinian OnaiadiiTs off Monte 
Angio, but not until the brigade had lost far 
morti than half its effectives. They retreated 
across the V^al Canaglia, but th(> Italians still 
lield tho .south-western slopes of C’engio, above 
8ehiri, and on the following day they gainetl 
some ground in this dinujion. An attempt to 
retake the mountain failed, however, and the 
Austrian firessure grew very heavy, both 
and to the north. There wore tw'o da.nger- 
points: the uplands bet Aeon the low’C'r Astieo 
and the Asiago basin, and the head of the \hil 
Frenzehi, wJiere the Austrians were little more 
than three miles from Valstagua, low' down in 
the Brenta v^alloy. 

From June 4 to June 3 a long and st ubborn 
battle took ])lace on the line running (‘ast of 
the Valle di Campomiilo to the lii^a-d of the \'al 
Frenzela. The Austrian losses eiuirmous, 

and tliey were driven back repeatedly, l)ut on 
the evening of June 8 the Italians retinnl a 
short distance to tho eastward, leaving the 
summit of Castelgonberto (.’),628 feet) in (be 
hands of the enemy. At this point the Aus- 
trians now came under direet tire from Monto 
Li.s.ser, and the limit of tlieir ai 1\ anee w as n'aci led. 
Masses of artillery were now' bi‘iug placed in the 
Monte JJ.sser s<*ctor, reinfor(‘eiii(‘nts were 
arriving daily, and the preparations lor tlio 
Italian counter-oftVaisiv'e were well under way. 
Persistent artillery duels followed, hut the 
enemy made no further infantry attaeks. 

South of Asiago the Austrian effort was luoro 
])roIongcd and .more violent. On tlio evening 
of June 6 a furious attack was delivered on 
the Italian positions. The battle raged all 
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I r A IJ A N IN l A N I R V M HN 
Carrying anti-aircraft guns. 

Uhl I thn nwiiiy ucn- <lriv(*M hack, hnf. on 
flu' h)lk>\\in^ iiKoriiooii Ihoy canu' a^airi, rally 
to lu‘ repulsed once more, d’hoy iiad, liowe\-er 
gained a tooling on .Moulo Lemerle, and two 
tlays later the Italians uj'H' drixaai off their 
positions on the sniiimit of the monntain. Hut 
the .lM>rli hri^ide (4'lrd and 41th roginients), 
which remained on |h»- ,s<inth-('asteni slopes of 
Lemerle, yit'Ided no mon^ ground. 4’hev' wero 
attacked hy ^^reatly superior forces on June 10, 
hut they did not mo\ until tlu^ inoiuent came 
lor a hayonet charge, when they eoimter- 
attaeke(| and scattered tlie -Vust rians, |)ursuinvc 
them tor sonu* distaneo hi'fore returning to 
fin ir positions. From .luiit' 0 to Juno 15 they 
wen' suhje4*l(Mi to repeated attar-ks and un- 
eeasiuir artillery lire, hut. ma^rtiifietaitly sup- 
ported h\' tiu* nt'w lit‘M ^uns which Jia<J now 
heeu put in posititau they (h'feafetl every at- 
tempt to overeomt^ their resistance. On June 
15 iImw were reinforced hy the 140th n'Kiinent, 
and at 5.50 p.m. their hriKadif;^- sent them for- 
ward in an irresistihle rush which eapttired the 
Miinmit of Lemerle. A counter-attack eaino 


iit once, htit was repulsed. Next flay tla^ 
taieiny attacked a^ain and again. Late in th<; 
<?vening they swarmed flown over tlie summit 
upfin th(' Italian posit ifins, wliich hafl been 
withdrawn 100 yards for the* sake of cover, 
'file def(‘nders h inted a retrfait, hut rotiirne(l 
at the moiuf'nt wlien thi? Austrians wero triurn. 
pliant ly cst ahlishing t hem.selves on the ahan - 
(ifined line. None of the enemy escaped. On 
June 17 the atta<*ks continued, btung direettMl 
es[)ecially on the lint' htrtw^een Lemerle and Mag- 
nahoschi. JJie Forli hriga-dti lost many ollicers 
and hJI hack, hut they wero reinforced by the 
JJrd regimtait, and their positions w'ore re- 
gained. A further desperate onslaught was 
matle on Junt; LS, hut it eucled in failure, 'fhe 
.Austrian situation had liecome critical. 'Liie 
cniany laid realized the developnuMit of the 
Italian counterolTf'nsive, and they stakinl 
everything in an attempt to drive a wedge 
Ixdwet'n the I.ianerle .Magnaboschi line and the 
t)ositions east of t he V'al Canaglia. On a narrow 
front, well under two miles, th(*y .sent in an 
attacking force of ovfT 20 hattalion.s (the 4Jrd 
<livision, the 24th ami 41st infantry, tho 20tli 
ami 22nd ijandwehr). On Jum? 15 tho Austrian 
command harl issued an army order to the 
iroops .saying that Lemerle would fall in two 
<lays, and that afltTwards only three mountain.'^ 
lay between them and Milaii. But in the four 
days' lighting they did not gain another yard, 
and t he attack on rhino 18 was tlieir la.st effort 
J’hest' lour days lrie(I the Italians very higlil\'. 
No further ri'inforcements wero available for 
the moment, ami the Korli brigade suffered 
h'rrihlo lo.sses. Only their indoinitablo courage 
ami tho splendid work of tlie field artillery 
sa\'ed tho position. 

I^'art her west, on tho Val Canaglia line, tho 
•struggle ^vas no Ies.s grim, and hero tho Liguria 
brigade w^on for itself a glorious name. This 
lirigade, one of tho new formations created 
^hiring tho year of preparation, was territorially 
reeriiitod and consisted almost entirely of 
(mnoeso. 4'hey were stationod at an angle 
wdiero the Italian line bi'iit north-eastward frem 
tho \ al ( anaglia to Afagnaboschi and Lemerle. 

1 In* summit of Monte Pan lay behind them to 
the soutli, and to tho west and north tho 
Austrian positions taeod them in a curved line, 
running from the eastern slope of Afonto Angio, 
hy Monto Barco, Panoccio and Belmonte to 
Lesiina, with the height of BusiboIIo thrust 
forward as a bastion on the near side of tho 
road, and the steiim-trainw ay line running up 
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Mio Val Canalgia. Tho point thoy hold, 
/ovotta, i.s not rnarkcvl save on tho largest -scale 
staff maps, but it is a shoulder of tho Monte 
ra.u-Magnai)osehi range. 

When the Liguria brigade took uj) its position 
bad n<n\s was coming in both from north and 
south. The (irenadiers had been driven off 
(Vngio ; the Austrians soon gained a footing on 
Lemerle, an<l fartia'i* to the north Ljistelgom- 
Im'I'Ic) was evaeuatc'd. Ttio (Jenoi'se of the 
Liguria briga.de wen^ first, attacked in force on 
the evening of June b, sinmltaneously with tho 
attaelv on Lemerk'. '^Fhey \\er<‘ heavily t^ngaged 
ill tlu^ battle of June IP, when th(‘y sufftTed 
seventy from artillery tire. 'I'he Austrians had 
n(*arly 201) guns on the curved line describeel 
al)ove, a.iid the gn'ater |)art of their tire was 
dire(^t<‘d a.gainst the Montt? Pau positions. J'he 
Itailians had not. y(‘t placed all (heir fresh artil- 
lery, and the main suj)port of the (;eno(‘S(‘ wa.s 
two liatti'ries of mount a.in guns on Monte Pan. 
Their heaviest trial, like that of their com- 
rades < J the Forli hrigadt', was to begin on 
. I line l b. On that day and t he two following 
the Austrian infantry attaeked in foree. They 
were able to eoneent rati' in dead ground, [iro- 
tected from artilk'ry tin*, in the vall(‘y hen(*a.th 


/ovetta, and their attai'ks were p<*i'sij.?tcnt . Tly 
tliis time the (Jeno(*se ha.d fallen hack somi* 
IbO yards from the edgt* of the hill, to a road 
that crossoc^the shoulder from the north, and 
here they waited and mowed down the emmy 
as they eame over the hiow of the slopi*. J’he 
defenders suffered very severely. After om* 
onslaught had hwn r<*jailst'd no news eame to 
brigade headnuarters from an e>ut lying company 
on till* right. \\ hen a suptu»rting ]airty was 
sent out the mcs^ag^* came l)a,ck that thi* entire 
com])any w as dead or disahli il. On the evening 
of June 17 the n innants of tin* Liguria lirigade* 
were ri‘plaeed by fn'sli lr<»ops, but no furtln r 
a.tta.ek was to (“ome from tlie em my. 

J hi* next f(‘W’ days saw' an intens<^ artille ry 
liomhardment from both sid(*s, and all ahaig 
till* line from (Ik* Ailige* to the Hrenla tlie 
Italians were lieginning to ti>t the ground for 
an advance. Tin* Austrian otTensiM* was ove r. 
J'hree out of the four reseiAC divisions conceii- 
trati fl at 'rr<‘nt o laid eit her liee-n hrouglif alrer.dy 

♦ 'J’lii* Niirioii.s units inenl luiimi l»y n»unn in lliis brief 
a('«*«.ujnt are far from (‘xliaust ime tin* list of (ln),so who 
«li.-.tint'uislu*(t t lioins<*lM>s. I’liey bavo bt'cn 
si‘lccte<l by tiu* wrilrr because' tin* tiuhlin^^ in \\’bi< )» they 
•Nirnoei renown was s|MM*ially ini|n»rlanl in the story <tf 
the 'IVeaitino operations. 



ON THE LOOK-OUT. 

An anti-aircraft ((un ientry in winter garb. 



FACING THE ITALIANS IN THE ALPS 

An Austrian 35'5-cm. howitzer in action. 
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into the front line or sent in haste to Galieia ; 
the fourth division was formed of second -line 
troops, of doubtful value, and there was no 
more reinforcement possible. The smashing 
1)1 ows dealt by the Kussiaiis on the eastern front 
sliowed tjiat the Tn'ntino attack had V^een leased 
on a v(‘ry grave miscaleiilat ion, and insteiMi of 
b(*ing able to bring more troops against Italy the 
Austrian command had now to st udy the pro- 
blem of removing a part of those which were 
alriMuly engaged. 

On .lune Ki tin* Italian right wing had made 
useful progr(\ss. 'fhe Alpini astonished the 
enemy by climbing the stoep cliffs of Gastelloni 
di San Marco ((),():13 ft.), on the frontier above 
the Val Sugana, and l)y this juove they pre|)ared 
the way for tin* occupation <>f Monte Magari 
and Malga Fossetta, posit ions which wen' very 
strongly held by two infantry regiments (70l)i 
and 7()tli) and eight, battalions of Hosnian 
FvUljdyer. On tlie following day tin* Alpini 
pushed westwanl and captured the Fima d’Jsi- 
doro ((),270 ft .). The whole right wing was now 
moving forward, and the left wing was also 
under way, in th(‘ Vallarsa and at the head of 
the Posina valley. Guns and men were massed 
on the Italian c(‘ntre. The tina* had nearly 
come for the Austrians to go. 

For a wo(>k the Austrians op|)o,sed a firm re- 
sistance to the Italian pressure, but on .lune 2.") 
the retn*at of tin* invaders began, 'their posi- 
tion was b(‘Comiiig untenable. Alpini 

were recapturing the high peaks on the right, and 
on tht^ left Col Santo was Inung seriously threa- 
tened. Attacking on June 25 the Italians 
rapidly occupied the Austrian positions iinmt*- 
<liately confronting them. 'I'hey met only a 
rearguard resistance, tlie main I)ody of the in- 
vaders being in full retreat. Within three days 
the Italians were attacking the mountains <‘ast 
of the upper waters of the Galmarara, and they 
had already occupied Monte Interrotto and 
Monte Mosciagh, to the north of Asiago. Far- 
tlier south they were on tlie line of tlu^ Assa, as 
far as its junction witli tlie Astico, and to tlie 
west they had crossed the I’osina and were 
attacking Monte Majo. In the Vallarsa and 
Pasubio sector they wx*re making progress 
against Col Santo. They w*(‘re picking up a 
good many prisoners and machine-guns, and 
finding a good many unburied dead, but the 
Austrian retreat had been planned and was 
being conducted with great skill. Above all, 
the guns were being got aw’ay. General 
Cadoma’s counter-offensive was to have oidy 


partial n^sults, for the en<*my realized ij in time. 
On the other hand, it never fully developed ; 
the retreat of tlx' enemy from thci salient they 
luwl made changed the circumstances, and 
C( msequently^he plan . 

I lie line that fh<" Austrians inteiuh’d to hold 
was clearly indicat(‘d, for as th(‘y approat'hcd it 
their resistance stiffened. It ran from Rovereto 
))y Col Santo to Monte INTaggio \ ia the Rorcola 
Pas.s ; thence along the rim of the Aiviero 
phdeau, north of th(‘ Posina juul east of the 
I ppt'r Astico ; thence a<*ross the Fpper Astico 
north of the As.'*:a to when* the^'aliey turns iu»rth- 
ward, and thence, crossing the river, by Monte 
Meatta and tlu* Portule line to tin* frontier. ^I’his 
w tvs an inunensely strong deh'nsive line, baek<*tl 
as it was Ity the heavy guns of the t\>lgai*iai and 
Lavarone plateaux, and (*verywh(*re looking 
down on the Italian positions. (Jenertil Fa- 
dornahad nr» int(*ntion of letting things be in the 
'rrentino. It was his business to keej) as mimy 
Austrians ns possible [)inn<*d on the line, and he 
worrit'd the I'nemy by ctmtinual strong pusht's 
on various parts of the Tnmtino front. Hut he* 
htid <‘(|ually no int<*nlion of knocking his head 
against tla* stone* wtdl of the* i‘ne*my’s line's, tmel 
wasting men who might be* bett(*r (‘inpleiyeel 
elsewhere*. At three pt)ints only he* laiste'neel to 
piv.ss the* altae*k home* -east of tlie* Galmarara, 
Monte* Fimotie (immedfately nealh of .\rsit*ro) 
anel in the Rasubio se*ctt)r. In each case* the 
at tacking t roops wi*re* suecessf ul. 'Da* e ast siele* 
of the;*. Galmarara valU*y wais solidly e)ceeipieel, 
Monte Zel)io being brdliantly e'arried ))y tlie* 
Sa.*'>uri Brigade (1.51.st and jr>2Md regiments) 
and the Be*rsaglie*ri, the Italian line*s on the* 
l*a.subio massif were ])ushe*d feerweird so as to 
give more breathing-spa<*e* at this all-important 
))e)sition, and IMeinte Fimeirie was take n. 'Die* 
capture e)f this peak dt'serves a spee*ial w eird. Its 
position and formation hei\e* alre*ady be’cn de- 
scribed, and it will be e*l('ar theit it weis an ideal 
spot to defend. »Sevt*nil times the* Italians 
endeavoured to etliinl) its ste*ep side's, both fr(*m 
the Rio Freddo and the Asticu valley, but 
inachine’-gun fire mowe*d th(*m eleewii, einel it 
seemed impossible to re*ach tla* filateau. A.s 
the steep sides were apparently imjjracticable, 
it was ri*solv(*d te) give* the Alpini anoth(*r chance? 
of showing th(*ir special (jualitie*s. 'Day we're* 
sent against the* southern end of ( -imone*, a wall 
of rock rising .‘150 fe'ct above Monte* Faviojo, a 
spur already occufiied by the* Italians. Be*forf* 
dawn on July 2.'! they scalt*d the rock face l>y tlu* 
aid of ropes anel after a long and bloody struggle) 
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luiinlx'd llic Austrians olt tlu' siiimuit. d In* 
Iiunil)s lui(i lo l»<* passi’d up Ix'luw by ai 

cliaiu rf lurn, r<n»r(l on tin* dill. iVy tlu* 
ovoninp: thoy laid rxtoiidrd thoir occupation suf- 
licii'iitly to covor tlu* ud\iuu‘c of the infantry 
fiMMu tlu* Kio hreddo and the \'al d'Astico, who 
ca.uu‘ up tlu- steep paths and establislied Ihein- 
solses solidly oji the plati an north of tlie sun\- 
luit. This vietory took from the Avistrians a 
\ t ry useful observatory, aiul gave the Italians a 
lino footing on tl\e d’oney//.a plateau. I'^arther 
\ve>i 1ht*y wen' linnly entrenclied on tlu* hills 
north of the lN)sina. They had occuj)icd 
Monti* Majo aiul wen* thnatining (‘omo 
del (’o>ton aiui the llorcola Pass. /Vnd 
near the border of the Tn-ntino and 'I'in)! 
a new movi nii'iit had been started fri)in 
the \’al Cist roll aiul the \'al I’ellegrino, 
whieh thriavti'iied tlu* \'al d'Avisio and tin* 
i:n*at highway that runs ilown by C’avalise 
to tlu* Ailigi*. 

Tlu' Italians \M*n' carrying out their ta.sk 
xi'ry suei-essfully, and ilespiti* all their efforts 
the Austrians lanl not b(’<*n able to (h'tach 
uum* than tliree dixisions, or possilily four, to 
tlu* help iif tiu'ir routi'il armies in (!ali<*ia. 
The Trentino mlxonture had conu* lo a disas* 


invaih rs laid intlieted heavy 
Jos.ses on the Italians, liotli in mm and guns, 
and ha<l made a rapid and Iirilliant advaneo 
on to Italian soil. Ibit. tliey had not ilie neees- 
.sary staying-jioxxer, and tludr efTorl died out. 
'riioy lost at least iritXOOO in two montJis' 
fighting, and though tiiev were better placed 
strategically than liefore tlicir offensive, the 
jiriee tlu*y had luiid was far too high for what 
they gained. U niiglit perliaps have been 
worth paying if it could liavi* paralyst*d the 
Italian ])rc])a rat ions for a big movement on 
the Ison/o, an«l many critics consider that this 
was the real jmrpose. Ihit while the echoes 
of the heavy guns in the Trentino were still 
re.sounding, (leneral Cailorna smashed through 
the iron fortn*ss(*s of 8al)0tino, Ikxlgora and 
San Mii’lude, occupied the entire western seg- 
ment of tile (uirso, and drove* tlu^ Austriaius 
lieaillong from (lori/Ja. 

'^rhe Italian Army won immortal honour by 
its resistance in the 'Trentino, and, like his 
troops, their leader gained laurels that will not 
fadt*. Vet a greater titU* to renown will lie 
that he could dare to hold back the invaders 
with his left ar?n and keep his right ready for 
a blow elsevvheie 


HAlJMNt; A I IhTD TIKCR TO THR FIRING-POINT - 
Under a roof to hide the gun from enemy airmen. 

trous (‘lid. 'Tlu; 
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\Vlion tlio Austrian otTunsive in Mio 'rrontinn 
Ix ^^in tho Italian l*arliaiunnt was not sitting. 
It was not until June 0 tliat the Chamber of 
Deputies roopenod, and by that time the 
,i(l\aneing tide of invasion had boon stemmed. 
Throe da^s before, (ieneral Cadorna’s cotn- 
tnunir/ue had stated that tiio Austrian forwanl 
jnevemont liad boon doHniteJy arrested along 
the whole front. The Covernment, tiierefore, 
was assured of a mon^ favourable reee|>tion 
than it would lia\'o had a fortnight c‘arlier, 
wlien the issue of tho fightiiig still s(*emed im- 
<('rt{un, and many jxjoplo feared that tlu* 

( la iny might win tlua'r way to the Viaietian 
plain. TUit it was gimerally felt that tlie 
('al)inot eould hardly hot )0 to escape a. storm. 
Tor the conviction was widesprcMid that the 
Austrian successes in tlie Trefitino W(a*e due, 
jii part at least, to lack of foresiglit and pro- 
[)aration on the Italian side*. 

The temper of the Chamber was critical 
and everything depended on tiiO way in wliich 
the d(‘puties were Iiandloil. In ])oint of fact, 
the Salandra Covernment, and particularly tho 
I'remicT himself, had for a considerable time 
I teen losing in jiopularity. Ho far hack as tho 
autunm of 1015 it had boon said, with some 


justice, that Signor Salandra not onlv took no 
trouble to keep in touch with the leaders of 
opinion in rarhament aiul in tho country, but 
soeiiiod actually avt*rso from <*ontact with any- 
one outshh^ Ills own imniediato political circle. 
Thi.s attitude ol extnaiu' reserve was undt'r- 
stood and ap|)reciated during tho di (lieu It 
jieriod of Italian neutrality, and at the inonKait 
of Ital^-'s entry into tho war. Signer Sahin- 
dra's position in the country was very strong 
lk>rhaps he reached tlw? high(*st point of lus 
[Kjpularity after his speech at the (Aipilol on 
.lime 2, 1915, when ho answered the atta< k 
niidt‘ upon Italy in the Reichstag by tho 
(vcrnuin Chancellor. ^Vt that monuait Signor 
Salandra hi*ld a ]>la.ce in the jiolitical life of 
his country that no Italian statesman had 
occu|)ied since (favour. Jt lay with him 
whether he could kei'p that place. Mis task 
was not easy. Italian public o|)inion is ditlicult 
to hold, dihicMilt to ni'inage, and it cannot be 
ignored. And in Rarliainent his ])osition 
was not satisfactory. His ( loverniiKait was 
formed mion a narrow^ and not too stable 
foundation. The t)arty to w hich he belonged, 
tho Jdberals of tho Right, counted compara- 
tively fow' votes in thi? Chamber, and the great 



AN ITALIAN TRENCH IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

2,000 metres high. 
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laajori^ of the di'putios were political oppo- 
nents. 'rhe (liolittian.M had voted for Italy's 
intervention l)er*aiiHo intervention had hc(‘ii 
clearly demandc^d by the <‘Ountry. The “ In- 
terventionist s of the L(‘ft ” Ka<iicals, Repnb- 
licrans and ll(‘formist Socialists who ha<l 
wnrke<| unceasingly for war, wen^ antagonistic 
to Signrjr Salandra and his ]iarty on c;very 
(piestion sav(^ that of the part that Italy should 
play in the European struggh*. 

TIu' situation, thiTefore, retpjired specially 
skilful handling. To assure th(^ positi<in «tf his 
({ovc’rninciit it was necessary tliat Signor 
Salandra sliould keep in close' touch with 
feeling in the country, aral that he should take 
steps to assun' the support of those who were 
not his natural |n)litical allies in Parlianicnt. 
'rhe first tusk was oiu' w hi<*h is t he <luty of e\ cry 
politi<‘ian who aspires to pow('r in a ilr'inocratic 
country; tlu* way was cleared for the second 
hy the s|)»*cial cir(*unistanc(^s of the time, 
'rhe name of Salandra stood ha* Italy's entry 
into the hainipean war, and the adlierents of 
tlu* war policy were n'udy to forget all domestic 
<lith'renc('s and lend th(*ir loyal support to the 
man who had k'd Italy in the great choice, 
'riic^ sympathy of the Intervent ionist Left was 
increase«l hy the a|)poinlnie!it of Signor Har- 
'/,ilai as Minist<*r without portfolio. All Italy 
approved th(^ inclusion in the Lahinet of the 
r(*cogni/(M| leader of tlu' Irredentist movement, 
himself a native of 'rriesti*, as a symbol of tlui 
national aspirations which sho'ild he fulfilled 
hy tlie war; lait to the Left the appointment 
was especially w’cleome. Signor Mar/,ilai hml 
fought many parliamentary battles under tl.o 
Uepuhlican flag, and tlaaigh he had ceased to 
he identified witli a parly which scicmed now* 
to have littk' raison (Vvlre in Italian politi<*s 
he continucfl to he one of the leaders of “the 
dt‘mo<‘rai*y in the f'haniher. His inclusion 
in the ('ahiiw't stood as a ])ledge for the com- 
|>lction of national unity, hut it was also taki'ii 
ais a n'cognifion (»f the [lart [alayed hy the 
Interventionist Left in arousing Italian oj»inion 
to the iHM'cssity of war. 

'rius strengthened Signor Sjilandra’s parlia- 
aueninry position, hut, ev(*n allowing for the 
assunuH-eof add(*(| su|)port to the ( toverninent. 

t Im' ( liolit t iaus f()nne,| M niajority in t herhamher. 

numher ot the parly, including their leader, 
wi‘r<* practically vowed to enmity against the 
f •o\crnnu'nt. d’hey luul gone altogether too far 
an their endeavours to preserve Italian iieu- 
trahty, and. ii.eidentally, to regain political 


power for themselves. They might vote for 
t he (Jovernment, hut not out of friendliness, and 
they could as little have dealings with the man 
who had defeated their schemes as he couhl 
have dealings w it h them. On the other hand, 
thcTo were many in('mh('rs of Signor (liolitti's 
majority w ho were in a quite diffenmt position. 
'I'hoy had jdayed no part in the backstairs 
negotiations of May, 1915, and most of them. 
|)rohahly, gave a sincere if not enthusiastic 
acquiescence to Signor Salandra’s war policy. 
Th(*y felt that as Italians their one duty was 
to colliihorate in the work of pursuing the war 
with the utmost vigour and bringing it to a 
.succe.ssful conclusion, ffere, too, there was a 
chanc*e for the (lovernment to win solid support, 
without any sacrifice of principle or dignity. 

The tasks that confrontc'd Signor Salandra, 
Avhen Italy’s decision was finally taken, required 
abilities of a special kind. Above all th(*y 
nxjuin'd tact and the gift of handling men. 
I’nfortunately Signor Salandra was not able to 
<lis|)lay the qualities demanded hy the situation. 
With Hairon Sonnino at his right hand he had 
guided Italy through a long and fateful crisis. 
Ho had bleed and ovtTcomo, wdth firmness and 
skill, th(^ most except iomil difiieulties, and he 
had won a remarkable place in the esteem of 
his comdrymen. Flo was to fail in a task that 
se(*med much loss intrinsically diflicult, hut 
calk'd tor gifts which he could not bring to it. 
He was to lose a great personal opportunity 
aind sec the gradual dwindling of the popularity 
which he had most justly earned. 

In Italy as in most democratic countries, but 
perhaps more in Italy than in others, the 
quality of fiouplrsftR is pracdically es.sential to 
permarieiit political succe.ss. It w’as for lack 
of this quality that llaroii Souuiiio had for so 
long failed to wield the influence in Italian 
political life to w’hieh his abilities and character 
had entitles I him. He had shown himself 
hieking in the necessary parliamentary gifts. 
He had won powi't* but failed to hold it, and 
until his lujur came, tlio hour so fateful for 
Italy s tuturi', it had .seemed that he wmiild 
never ha\'e the chance of giving to his countr\' 
wduit he could giv('. The chance came uiuk'r Hit' 
leatlensliip ot the man w’ho had been his close 
friend and ])olitieal ally for 30 yx^ars, and 
hatl st'rvetl as his lieutenant in two (lovern- 
ments. It was the moment that gav.e to Baron 
Sonnino the opportunity of proving himself, 
but if he had been Premier himself, ho could 
never have earried Jus firogramme tlirough. 
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MOUNTAIN WARFARE. 

Alpini haulin|( a ^un up a mountain. 

And he could hardly have done his work under all, both men were trusted. Th(?y wen; kiKJwn 

another leader, just as Signor Salandra could to be beyond the HUs|)ieion of intrigue, and 

hardly have le<l Italy to war if anyone but his evoryono was willing to admit the necessity of 

old chief had been at the Oonsulta. reserve. With tho deehiration of war the 

During the period of lUvIy’s neutrality, after situation changed. It remained to be seen 

tho death of tho Marquis di San Oiuliano, the whether tho Dovernm.mt could adapt its.df to 

Salandra-Sonnino combination had shown itself the new circumstances. 

specially suited to tho circumstances. Above The duty of adaptation lay with bignor 
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1 lirdwiii^ liafui-){rcniidcH into an enemy trench. 


Saliindrji. \(» one Ihiroii Soniiiiio (o 

clumL'r spots, (o l)(* onlspnUrn with flu* 

,siii)()orters nf the ( hncrniiKMit , old mid new, or 
to k('(‘p in joiicli with iVcvss, whicli counts 
for s«i rmicli in Italy. Tt was hoped that, this 
I'ssontial port of t Jio ( lo\ rrmiinit \s dot i(*s w<ai]d 
Im* iicrfornuMl by Sipior Salaiidra, but aft(‘r a 
low months it lu'^an to bo said tliat ho was 
worse tli.m honriirio.” Jh*foro Parliainont 
mot on Dooombor I, lin “», thoiv wasa. K<‘od iloal 
ol disoontont, w hich was no doubt accentuated 
I>y the fM<‘t tliat things sotanod to be going 
badly lor thi‘ Allies. It would not have lieon 
so Jianl to b(' patient and go without infornia- 
lion if tlu‘ progress of the war had been satis- 
factory, but the dcfuirtc in the MalUans madt* a 
profouml impression in Italy, and ineir.s minds 
'vere nm*nsy. 'riu* general uneasiness was 
»‘' ''iduate<| hy a <lonl)t as to Italy's exa.-t 
position in the Kntente. When Italy deidare.l 
war against Austria, the (Io\eriiment and th«? 


eounlry expeeted a dc'elaralion of hostilities 
the part (»f ( lermany within a few days. fc>igi 
Salandra's speeeh at tlie Capitol was Mionght 
make war finally inevitnhie, },ut still derma 
did not movt^ Ih'fore relations were l>rok 
ofT with Tnrki‘y, on .August 21. Xahy I^ey, f 
'hirkisli Aml>assa<lor in borne, warned liar 
^^«.urnno that war with Turkey meant war wi 


dermaiiy, I hat derni iny had pledgefi liei*self 
t(» <leelare war on Italy if Italy deelai'ed war on 
Turkey. Italy’s answer to this warning was 
an nrimediaie dGclaratifUi of hostilitios, but thi^ 
jiledgo to 'I’urkoy iiad no nioi;e value tliari any 
oilier Cerman jiromise. 

When Serlria was invathnl by (ha-many, 
Austria and Bulgaria, and Italy doelarod war 
on Bulgaria, but not on (h*rmany, Italian 
opinion, and the opinion of Italy's allios, weri^ 
further puzzled. The grounds of the declara- 
tion published liy the ollii-ial Stefani Agency on 
October It), 1 !)!.''), seianed rather to increase 
the anomalous nature of the situation. The 
ollieial statement r-an as follow s : 

“ Bulgaria having opened hostilitiij.s against 
Sei-hia, and luiving allied herself with Italy's 
(aicanies to tight against th<‘ .Allies, the Italian 
(h)verninent, by orricr of tlii' King, has declared 
a state of war to exist between ftaly and 
Bulgai’ia.” 

It was at tliis pei-iod that tlie talk bi-gan to 
go round of a si-en-t agreenn-nt betwotm Italy 
ainl (Jerinany, signi-d sliortly la foic the rupture 
of diplomatic relations and tlu' deelar-ation of 
war against iVustria, winch pi-eserved a bridge* 
b<‘tween the two conntr-ii-.s, and pi’ovided that 
they should not eonu^ to open lostilitits. 
d'lier’o was no truth wdiatever in this suggestion, 
tlieugh it was freely made liy some who ought 
to have laiown better than to lend their autho- 
rity to the nimmir. d'he facds were available 
to those who elioso to apply for tliem, and the 
.■^tory is an interesting comment on the way 
in which an imposing, if shadowy, (‘difice can 
be built up on a slendi-r bamdation, or i-atlier 
on rro foundation at all. A special agrec- 
irient betwet*n Italy and (lenmany was signed 
before diplomatic r«.*lations vverv broken off, 
but- it was not of thi* nat ure insinuated. When 
Italy s intervention w as eei-tairi and imminent, 
the It.alian (lovemment proposed both to 
th-rmany and to Austi'ia-IIungary that in tlie 
event of w'ar eacli country should (1) respect 
and protect all [irivato property belonging to 
I ht' other s subjects within ibs own borders 
and (2) should permit the repatriat-ion of the 
other’s subjects. The property clause was to 
Iht^ advantage of Austria-Hungary and Germany , 
both of wlioin had large interests in Ital^\'. 
riie clause providing for t lic departure of enemy 
subjects was to protect the very large number 
of Italians, principally of the working classes, 
who were resident in Germany or Austria- 
Hungary. The German.s and Aastrians doini- 
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I ilrd in Italy., who, generally speaking, be- 
l<>ng«*(l to the well-to-do classes, had for 
niost part left Italy before the rupture of 
uipiomatic reiatioiis became imminent. 

Austria-Hungary refused the Italian pro- 
posal ; (lermany accepted it, and on ^lay 21, 
1915, an agreemimt to the effect indicated was 
signed by tlie (Jerman Fon^ign Secretary, Herr 
von .lagow, and the Italian Ambassador in 
Herlin, Signor Bollati. It will be s(*<-n that 
1h(‘ agreement gives no grounds whaleviT for 
the most unjust and mischievous suggestion 
that Italy was endeavouring to keep a foot in 
the enemy's camp. The agreemc'ut was in 
fa<;t little mon^ than an attempt to re-atrirm 
princii)les whi<di had seemed to be well estab- 
lished 1)( fort' ( h'rmany began to break most of the 
rules of war to which slie had put Ikt signature, 
'riie two important points about it, in % iew of 
the gossip to w hich its existence gave risi', are : 

1. terms it contained were olh'red to 
Aiistria-lluiigary, npon whom Italy was about 
to dei'lare war. 

2. It delilx'rati'ly provided for a state of 
war betwc'en Italy and Cermany. 

Tlie story of a seeret agreement was entirely 
unfounded, and it was at length definitely 
(iontradicted Viy Hignor Harzilai, in an inter- 


view given in February, 1910, but Bie fact 
that it was startid, and repeated, and half 
believt'd even by many Italians, shows liow' 
Italy's |)osition was eompromised by the 
jibscnt'e of a formal de(*laration (*f war Irnni or 
against ( Jen n any. 

It has alri'ady been sai<.l that the omission 
to take the opportunity of the attaek ujM)n 
Serbia inereas(*d the confusion both of 
Italian and Allied opinion. Some nvontlis 
lati'P, when the question was again arousing 
lively disi-ussion in Italy, Signor Ihssohiti 
stated in the <-ourse of a conversation that 
the (lovermnent liad missed an exc.»‘llent. 
ehanee of regularizing tla' i>osition, but comment 
was silenced b»r a little, in Italy at h‘ast, l)y tlie 
aimouneement that Italy had adhen d to the 
Pact of London,* which j>ledged its signatories- 
not to conelude a sc[)arat<* |)eac«*. This an- 
m)uucement was made by Baron Sonnino, iji 
th<‘ ChamlxT of J)e])uties, on Dc'ec nd)er 1, 
1915, the o}>ening day of the short winter 
session, and it was then stated that Italy's 
signature hmi })e(‘n allixcd to the Fact the day 
before. It is utiderstood, however, that Italy 

♦ Tho original clooluration was signed in London 
8op<«*rnbor, 1014, l»y (treat. Itritain, Fra.ne<' ufni lOis 
aiKl Japan tuUiercd to tho agOManeid a year lan r. 
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]vu\ form^vl H^suraiiOfS of lior adlw'sioii 

sonic liino prcvif.usly, and Sij^nor Orlando, 
Minister of .Justice, had prepared pu])Iie 
opinion for liaron Sonnino’s slatenient in an 
import Jint speech delivered at I'ali'rnui on 
Noveni))er l!0. In the course* of that speech 
Si^ne»r Orlando ha.d emphasized the impossi- 
hility of an “ ise)la.te‘d pe ace,” and liad alrc-aely 
dashed the* Impe-s of tlmse-^ few Italians \\he» 
theai^ht tlial Italy onj^ht to coniine liersedf to 
wliat hael IxM'ii ealle'd contemptuously 
mirrow-eauee* war.’* 

It was imt lein^ he-feire* the* fjove'rnine'n t he'pan 
te) e‘oni<' in fe»r fre‘sli ea’it ie'isin. Hy this time* 
it was we ll uneleTsteieid that Si^ne»r Salanelra 
was ne)t. like-ly te> meeelify his attitiiele* of revsen-ve*. 
Anei a number e»f ehar^e*s were aecuinulatinn 
a^jiinsl the OeeveTunant, ineist of wliieh, im 
eleeiiht. eiehnitte*el etf ein e'xe*<‘lle‘nt answer, hut 
to \\hie‘h lie) aele‘(|ua.te answe*!* was given. 
Italy, like* othe r exaint rie*s, was sleiw tee re'ali/e* 
the e'xtent of he*!* munition re'ejuireinents. it 
he'gan tei he known t hat it w ais large ly owing 
to lae-U of sulheient ^irtille’iy ])re’j»aratie)n and 
support that, the Italian atta-e-ks em the* Ison/.o 
liae! neit Mieeeeeleel in hreaking the* Austrian 
lines. Critics we*re* epiite we*ll |)re;*])are*d to 
e'xe.Mise a slieirtage* eif guns anel slu'lls, if 1he*y 
felt that eve ry <‘t‘fe>rt hael been made to furnish 
an aeleepiate) su|)ply. It was een this peiint 
that th«*re' vias a se'nse* of unee*rt ainty. Those 
who hael tei preivide* the* she'lls sliowe*el an iiiulue* 
e*e)mphie*e*ne!e ivgareling the* emtjait whie*h per- 
haps the*y diet imt ft e*l, hut tiu* e*ffe e-t was 
unfeu’t unate*. At the* front, at le*ast, there* 
we're* ne) illusie»ns. \Vlie*n a re*pre*sent ative> of 
the* Munitions I )e*part me'nt ga.\ e* the^ a.'-suraiie*e^ 
that tlw're* wa-s an ” ahunda.ne*t* ” of she*lls, he 
rece ive'el the* true* anel eenly a.nswe*r to liis easy 
optimism: ” I’liere is nerer ahunelanee*.” 

Ih re* was th»> point. Italy hael ei rtainly ele.ne* 
marvels in thee uay of military pre'paratieen. 
'rile* ehinge'r was li*st it shemld he tlienight 
e*neaig)i te) have* de)ne marvi'ls. 

0\e i* the* epie'stieai of munitie)ns the (loverii- 
me*nt he*gan te) he ae*e useel of Ine k e)f feercthoiight, 
iuiei similar ae*eneatie)ns began to he made* in 
re'garel te) otlu r ile*tieie*neies which were making 
Ihemselvos fe lt. The (piestie)n of the? sup|)lv 
of coal anel grain was heeoining acute, owing 
te) the* she)rtage of sliiy>ping and the ever- 
inere-asing price of fre*ight. It was asserted 
that the (Je)\enime*nt IukI shown a lack of 
fore'sight in regard te) l)i(*se |)rohkfns, and of 
e'uergy in ilealing with them. Not all the* 


criticisms were justified, but .some w’ere fair 
eiiougli, and the situation was made worse hy 
the isolation of tJie Gov(*rnment from the 
leaders of pnlilic opinion, whieh forbade di.s- 
ciis.sion and explanation. 

Tlio .sliort winter session (tlie Chamber sat 
from Df'cember 1 to Uet'eniber 13, anel tlw 
ele bate's in the^ Senate lasted only throe days, 
Ireeiii I)<*e(‘m))er lo to December 17) had not 
given much chance to tho.se who ile-sired fulle r 
infe)rmation on the? varioiLS points that hael 
begun to trouble public opinion. I'he Chamber 
was not to ivopcn t ill March 1, so that eluring a 
pe*rie)el of more than 1 1 montlis, except fe)r 
the historic single-elay sitting on May 20, 1015, 
the elected rej)re?.se*ntatives of the nation had 
only a fortnight for parliamentary di.seuasiori e)f 
the situation and its problems. This would 
not ha\e niatt(*reej many |)e'ople were against 
parliaine>ntary di.seiission altogether— if tlie* 
Ministry had in the interval maintained a 
rt^a,sonable e'ontaet w-it h its supporters. No su<*h 
eonhwt was rnaintaineel, anel publie* opinion 
soon began to be restless again. The Tnter- 
ve'iitionists of the Jicft wt?re particularly dis- 
.satisfiod. The‘y thought with .some justuio that 
the' |)art the\v had |)layesl before the war entitle'el 
them to eonsieh'ration, anel the*y we?ro 8pee*ially 
ee)ncerned over the t|ueslie)n of munitiems, 
Me)rex)ve'r, they we‘re still iine?asy in rc*gard to 
(.'•‘iinany. The' aelhe\sie)n te> the Paet e?f Lejnde)n 
hael .satisfmel them for the moment, but e)n 
retle'.etiou it eliel ne)t se*(‘m suHie-ient. Ahiiost 
fre)m tbe first they had re*garde*d Cermany’^ a.s tl c 
principal enemy, anei they rtxili/.od cle^arly that 
t ho ahs<*ne*e of a de*e*Iaratie)n of war put Italy in a 
bdse' pe_).sition. Tly a (Jove'rnment elecrt?e datexl 
Xe)veml)er 3, 1915, Italy hael requiaitie)ned all 
(h*rmaii sliips in Italian ports, eleferring pay- 
ni(*nt “ till after the war,’* and at the beginning 
of Fc'bruary a further elexToe? wui,s published fe)r- 
l)ideling all trade between Germany and Italy, 
elirec-t or indirect. But those measures diel not 
.satisfy those who felt that the .sitiiatte)n mu-st be 
cle*»irf.>el of e\ e'ly kind of a])paront ambiguity. 

ICarly in February Signor Salandra went to 
Turin, wliero he dolivereel several speeches. In 
one of these he made wdiat must bo considenMl 
a serious error in tact, by claiming for the party 
to w hich he belonged the credit of having led 
Italy to w’ar in defence of her rights. This 
claim was resented by the Interventionists of 
the Left, and matters w-ere ina<]o worse by tho 
^eggestion of a Turin deputy (the Parliamen- 
tary (-orrespondt'nt of the (HazzeUa del Popolo) 
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thflt tlH^r n'scnf iiuiiil was (hie to tlioir wish tor 
Si^ijor Itissolali's irwlusiofi in tlio Catiinot. 
'rtiis was an nni’air criticism. 'I'la* ohjorf. of tho 
III il<*ont(>nfs was not powor, Ihou^ti ilioy 
Ho ;irr( to s<‘o Si^jjnor lhss«)lati, and othi*rs of tlioir 
niiinl»or, rrplaco ctaMain Ministers wt»o they eon 
sidered ha,<l not pro\(Ml i*rjiial to tlieir duties, 
ddiey wished to assunsi that tlie war would 
he eondneted vsith every possihli' energy, and 
they heliexed that the h(*st for their 

aims WHS the infusion of fresh hlood int«> the 
(ahinet. An inieiwirwv' granted liy Signor 
Salandra t(> the Deputy nuaitioned alio\e. 
Signor l{evion(\ <lid not mend matters. Signor 
Salandra dis-lared that politii'al crises iniist 
always he resol\e<l in I’arliament, hut that 
neither n«'W spa|M‘rs, nor political groups, nor 
even a I’arliamentary majority, could compc*! 
tlu' l*remi<‘r to discard sona* of his <olleagnes 
and appoint mav Ministias. 'I’liis seiaiuMl ai 
direct ehalhaige to those w ho ho[)ed for a roron- 
st met ion of the Ministry, and on Kehniary !t 
a memorial was saait t<3 Signor Salandra hy t he 
rr'present at i\ es of I1 h> I ntiTN (‘utionists of tlie 
la*ft and tla^ Nait ionalists. 'PIki! meinoriad stated 
that th<' Inti.'rv entionist groups had given the 
fullest sujiport to the Government, lad that 
they felt it their sjiecial duty, as ad \< wales of 
the war, to draw attention to what they <*on 
sialered the shortcomings of those who were 
directing the policy jual actions of I tally. 'Pluvsi* 
alh'ged shortcomings ha\w adready heaai indi- 
cated, and neeal not he r('p<‘ade(.l here. Signor 
Salantlra repliivl tlu^ following daiy, in 20 words, 
promising that tiu* memorial would have 
all his adtention, hut no further answer was 
rc'ceived. P'urth<T discussion was delayed hy 
M. Hriand s v isit to Itome, which was a symbol 
<*l the incrcaisad solidairity l)etwj*en the .Allans, 
hut tlu' reopaamig of rarliana*nt was aiwaited 
w it h speciad ildercst . 

rile spring session hegan well with ai speea h 
hy Signor Dissaaladi firoposing that ai nwssaga- 
should he saad to the Knaieh ( 'hamh<?r expressing 
eompleta- unity between Italy and France. ||n 
insisted on lln‘ ummimity of th«* Allit's, aand 
ah'chired thail ais i,n the western front Frainc<. 
and Paiglaind were lighting against Austriai- 
I lungary, so on the Ison/.o Italy was lighting 
against ( .ememv'. 'Phe s/ieea h was recadvwd 
wdh the greauest enthusiasm, nil the Depntie.s, 
tln‘ .a/ha ial Socialists, rising to acclaim 
his words amd signify their agreement with the 
t»ropose<i messaige. Hut stoiius were soon to 
‘ Olive. Within a w eek Signa>r Salandra olTended 


a large seedion of tho (^lamhor by the manner in 
whieli he refused to accept a proposal to divide 
tho Ifoiiso on an uiiiinportant motion brouglii 
forward by the ollicial Socialists. The ]<]x- 
ireme Left w ere certainly displaying an att itude 
unworthy of tlie times and had given much 
provoeatioii, hut unruly liehaviour on the part 
of llie Socialists is a long tradition in Ftalian 
politics, and no Frcmier can afford to lose 
patience witli tho (diamher. Signor Salandra 
did lo.so [latierice, and astonished tho House hy 
throatonirig an appeal to the Crown if Deputies 
coiiliiiued to press for votes on all oeeasions. 
'Pile 1‘remier’s words were taken by all t he Left 
as indicating a lack of proper ros[)eet for tlu' 
rights of the Chanilier, and the rntorventionists 
wlio had hitherto supported him seemed to re 
sent what they termed his “ react iouary atti- 
tude*’ as mmh as did the ollicial Soiialists. 
ft was from this date that the movement for a 
National CoviaTiment, whieli had hitherto ii* 
eeived little sui)|.)ort, began to gain weight. 
Several strainy sittings followed, but tlie eriti- 
eisms vvhieh had been expoided from the Inter- 
ventionist Li^fl were not well defined. An 
intca'v iew between the Fremierand Signor llisso- 
lati led to an alteration in t he attitude of tliose 
who wtTo working with the latter, and it seems 
eh*a.r that tho Keformist loader roiaiived some 
as.snraneu as to tho position of Italy in regard to 
t Jerm my. Tho keynote of tlii^ Intervontionists’ 
argument had hitherto beou that tho diplomatii* 
situation must be cleared up. Xow' their chief 
Clint out ion was tliat tlio (loveriiment must lie 
reinforced, so as to represent all the ek*ments 
tavoiirablo to the war. The debate on tho 
I 'OV’(*rnmeiit s economic policy brought no v’crv' 
satisfactory statements from tho Ministers 
attacked, and before tlie ilivislon an event of 
lirst-class political imjiortance took placid The 
Inlervontionist groups of tho Left, wdio had 
l)e(‘n acting together since before thi* war, 
lormally joined foree.s under the leadership of 
Signor Ihssolati, anil constituted theitiaelves 
into a Nor under the name of the Democratic 
Alliance. Speaking on the eve of the division 
ill the name of the 140 members who const ituted 
the new party, Signor Dissolati declared that ho 
and his friends were not satisfied wdth the 
answers given to the critics of the CJoveriiment. 
De said, however, that they were convinced 
that tho Cabinet saw the necessity for complete 
solidarity between the Allies, and for that 
reason they had resolved to do notliing that 
might weaken tho (Government on the eve of 
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AT AN ADVANCBD POST. 

A lonely Austrian sentry on j^uard in the Dolomites. 


1 1 10 Taris Coiifoi'oiioo. Tri t <*<)iirso of liis 
s[)ooch in (lofonco of tho |)olioy of tln^ (lovorii- 
Signor Salaiidra had rosontf'd tlio sugge.s- 
lion that Italy Jiad not put Jior whole heart 
in 1 lie war, doelaring that Italy “ now holds her 
place in the front lino of the great w.ar, on equal 
terms with those Powers with whom in lull and 
loyal solidarity of action she is fighting for the 
defence of human <*ivilization and the law of 
nations.” TJiis set'ined a fairly satisfactory 
.statem(?nt, and no doubt did something to 
placate the maleoiitents. 'riiere had been a 
long discussion between che leailers of the new 
hloc as to w'hother they should continue to sup- 
port tlie ( JovernuKait, and Signor Bissolati had 
some diflieulty in wiiming his followers to his 
NNay of tliinking. Indeed, when the division 
came, tlie Meformist Socialists, Signori Hai- 
mondo and ("^abrini, broke away from their 
friends a^\(l Noted against the ( Jovi'rnment, as 
did the small Nationalist group. The (Govern- 
ment majority, however, was sufliciently impo- 
sing : :h)t votes to 01. Signor Salandra was 
safe for the moment, but it was realized that 
the Democratic Alliance, from that time 
onwards, practically held the (Jovornment in 
their hands. The closing passage of Signor 
Bissolati’s speech, ev’ery phrase of which had 


been consi<l»‘r(‘d by t lu^ headers of tin* in‘\\ i^aity, 
out,line<l (he policy for which they stood. It 
ran as follows : a 

'I’lic pro^niiniin', not of lliis ( Jnv<*i‘nin«‘n( only, l»ii( of 
jiny (a)vonimcril- which W(»iil(l iiitt hctijiy ItMly, is ono 
• >nly- — Victory. A \iclory which, foiinnatcly for 
civili/.nt ion, ))c tlio victory of Itnly, of of 

Kii.ssia, or of Kiiglniul, but is the victory which, h. ioj' 
uniriMOcI in tho resurrection of Ih'l^iiim ntccl Sc'ihia. iti 
the lihc'ration of l•'rnncc^ in thcc nttainincMit ot Italy’s 
luitionul claims, and in the* ri'const it ut ion of Oolaiid, 
will lay tho granite foundations of a Kiirop** fns* and 
truly civili/A’d, assured ci^jainst thc^ mano-nx n‘s of a 
military caste, and tlcHlicatod to the? fruit Ini work- ot 
peace. 

The visits of Signor Salandra, Baron Son 
nino and (General (’adorna to Paris, the n'so 
hitions passed at the Paris ( !onfcrcnce, and the 
visit of Mr. Asquith to Jhaiic, combined 
together to .strengthen the position of tlie 
(lovi'i’iimeiit, W'hieh Jitul be<*ii badly slialvcn. 
There was comparatively little criticism of 
Baron Sonnino's definite and emphatic nfnsal, 
in his speech on the Foreign Fstimatos, to 
consider the suggestion tliat Parliament sliould 
be more closely associated with the conduct 
of Italy’s foreign policy. He jioinh d out tliat 
the ubandoniiK^nt of ‘‘secret dijilomacy ” 
would simply play into the hands of the enemy, 
and Vioth the Pluiinber and public opinion saw 
the force of his argument. The Foreign Fsti- 
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matoH \v(T<* |)ass<Ml by .‘552 voti^s to lit), atid tticro 
s<*(*nU‘d 1)0 special retisoa to anlieipate a (Tisis 
when Parliaoierit rea^sejiihlecl. Signor Salaii- 
(Inj was, in he't, ready to ineludf' Signor 
Bissobiti in liis Cabinet, but the Kefnrniisl 
len.der was unwilling to accept ofliee. ]te 
that it wouhl be dilTioilt to reconcile his ideas 
with the I'reinier's nielliods, atid pnierred to 
retain his indepciKh'nee of a('tion, but it. was 
generally liopctl and bi‘liev(‘d tliat Signer 
Salarnlra would learn from the expcTieneo of 
th'‘ March sittings thjit lie must modify his 
attitude towards tjie Chamber and th«? country. 

'I’ho storm bh'W up v<‘ry ipiiekly at the end. 
'riie Clnimber reopened on June (i, and the 



MK. ASQUITH AT HOME. 

(On the rijjht Siitnor SaUnJra.) 

tirst two days of the session were occupied in 
ipiiet discussion of tlw Ihidgct. On .luiie S, 
however, a motion was presiaited by Signor 
l‘'ngeiiio Chit‘sa. a prominent member of tin* 
Democratic Alliame, calling upon tlu' (loveni- 
m lit to malvc a dei'laration regarding tlu* 
military situation. He suggested the holding 
ot a seeri't sc‘ssion if tlu* Oovernnu'nt was uii' 
willing to make a ])ublic statement, but lie 
urged that the country was growing n*stivt* at 
the abs«‘nce of any ( Joveriiment declaration, 
and rescnleil the discussion <‘f the Hudget at a 
tiiiK' when all eyes were turned upon the 
Irentino. Sigma* Ihssolati deprecated the 
pressing (.f tin* motion, but suggested tliat the 
Covoriumait might find a way of taking the 


leaders of tlie various groups into its con- 
fidence. Signor 8alandra’s reply did not 
satisfy the ( liamher. He aj^piealcd for patience, 
assuring tlie Hotise tJiat- they would have 
ami)l(‘ opportunity of discussing the general 
policy of the (lovernment wlien the time came 
for the V'oto on A(‘count. The Vote was to be 
taken in four days’ time, and ineaiiwliile he 
asked the Clu* iiber to continue its ordinary 
work. In obedience to the appeal of Signor 
Bissolati, Signor Chiesa withdrew his motion, 
but the Chamber quickly altered the situation 
to the disiulvantage of tlie (lovernment. When 
tht* Dt'batc on the Estimates of the Ministry of 
the Iiih'rior was resumed only one Deputy spoke, 
and the Estimates went through without 
further discussion. 1'lie Estimates of the 
IMiiiistries of Kinanee and the Treasury were 
disposed of w'itliout a word, the Colonial 
Estimates were jjassed after the briefest dis- 
cussion, and tliti sit t ing closed early. No fewer 
than 1 10 Deputies w ho were inseribed to speak 
on the various Estimates withdrew tlu'ir 
name.s, and it was c^lear that the Chamber 
meant to answer silence by silence. 

The next day’s sitting was short, the \'i)ting 
being tak(*n on tla* TOstiniatos which had been 
discussed, or rather, not disicusscd, on the 
previous day. The Covernment was far from 
obtaining its usual war majority ; the Estimates 
of tlu‘ Ministry of the Interior, for example*, 
being pas.sed by a majority of only 71 — HU 
votes to 120. The small number of Deputies 
voting was significant. 

By the evening of June 9 the situation was 
fairly clear. Signor Salandra was tired of the 
Chamber, and the (Jhainla^r wtvs t ired of Signor 
Salandra. J’he Premier had perforce advanced 
the discussion on the X'ote on Account two 
days, and had indicated that ho meant to ask 
for an unconditional vote of confidence. The 
Interventionist l..rft, who held his fate in their 
hanils, were still i ncortaiii. Conciliation would 
have probably saved the Ministry, but Signor 
Salandra was in anything but a 'conciliatory 
mood. It is belii'N'cd that ho was weary of 
ollicet. He had lived through tw^o years 
t*f c*xceptional strain, and the sittings of 
the sjjring and the summer hnd seemed to 
indieate tliat his nerves were feeling the long 
trial. 

In any event, he had showed himself un- 
yielding to suggestion, and when tho inomtiit 
of crisis came he showed himself equally 
unyielding to the pressure of circumstances. 
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BOMBARDMENT ON LAKE GARDA. 

Shelling the Austrian trenches to assist the Italian Army in the Trentino. 


The speech he made in requesting a vote of 
confidence ^^’as not happily phrased, and he 
gave the impression of being altogether out of 
touch with the Chamber. One passage in 
particular was unfa\'ourably received. He 
said that better prepared defentjes on the 
Trentino front would at least have arrested the 
enemy at a greater distance from the Venetian 
plain. This was, of course, perfectly true, 
and it was typical of the feeling that had grown 


up against the Premier that the Chamber 
strongly resented his bringing the question of 
the military command into his speech. In 
answer to criticism. Signor Salandra rose to 
explain that he was not crit icizing the Chmiamlo 
Stiprsmo, but merely exprf^ssing their eon 
siden‘d opinion. The explanation might well 
have been sufficient, but it was not so considered, 
and it must bo aflmitted that Signor Salandra 
ought to have said either more or nothing. 
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SIGNOR BOSELIJ. 
halifii Prime Minister. 


Alt IT liis siM'ooh it \va.s goncmlly felt that tiu* 
Pn*nii( r had aln iidy falirn, and the n'sult <d 
tho voting lt>7 to loH against ttio (Jovorii- 
nimt (‘iiust'd no surni'iso. 

Thr majority wlncli dtfcatod tho Salandra 
(Jovornmont r<‘|)nsontrd almost all shjid«*s of 
opinion. It was composed as follows: Oflicial 
►Socialists, 117; Rt formists, 2(1; Radicals, :ir> ; 
(liolittians, at); Ri»:ht, including the National- 
ist (iroup, 2r> ; Republicans, 10; Democratic 
Goustitutionalists, 20. The important point 
was that more than half of the mah-ontents 
(‘aine from thosi* groups which from the first 
were most strongly m favt>ur of Italy’s partici- 
pation in the war, the groups which had r<H*ently 
lu'cn pressing for a deelaratitm of war on (h r- 
inany and the reconstruction of tlie (’ahinet 
on a wide basis. 'I’hc balance was turned by 
the Democratic Alliance, and it was ch'ar at 
onct‘ that their ideas would count for much 
in the formation of tlie new Cabinet. 

iSigrmr Salandra was defeated on June K), ami 
resigned on June 12. The King, who arrived 
in Rome Iroin the war /.one on the morning of 
June 1 2. did not at once accept Signor Snlandra’s 
resignation, reserving his decision until he hafl 
c^nsultiMl various political loaders. Two 


eiirronts of o[>inion made tht*inselve.s felt 
iiiiiiieiiiatfdy - one in favour of a reoonstruetion 
of the outgoing Ministry, still under the leader- 
shi|) of the two men who liad led Italy to war ; 
the other supporting a “ National Ministry ” 
under the presideney of tlie veteran Signor 
Roselli, Father of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies. Jt was soon realized that the “ ri'- 
incarnation ” of Signor Salandra would pr::bably 
h‘ad to a repetition of the diflieulties which had 
caused his fail, and opinion quickly eimeen- 
trated upon Signor Roselli, who was thi; first 
choice of King Victor hhnmanuel. Signor 
Ro.selii was indieutcHl to the King by Signor 
Salandra, and also by tbe Rn*.sidents of the 
(’hamlM?r and Senates tmd it was felt that he, 
better than anyoMe el.se, might bo able to uriit(‘ 
a suflieiont number of elements in tlie Cl amber 
to form a Cabinet on a really broad ba.sis. He 
(piiekly soeurcMi tbe adhe.sion of Signor Orlando, 
Minister of Justice in Signor Salandra’s Cabiiiel. 
who represented flu‘ liberals of the l.,f*ft nnd 
bad recently be(*n s|)ok(ai of as a [lossible Rrimc 
Minister, and of Signor Ri.ssolati, who brought 
with him the siqiport of the Dcrnocratie Alliance. 
Signor Roselli’s chief dillHailty lay in filling the 
position of Minister of Foreign .AfTairs. He was 
anxious to secure tlu^ cooperation of Raron 
Sonnino at his old post, and in this desire lu' 
was backed by the great body of opinion in tlie 
com.tiy. Two obstacles aros<‘. In the first 
places Raron Sonnino w as not anxious to remain 
at the Consnlta. He was unwilling to sever Jiis 
fiolitical fate from that of Signor Salandra, 
and h(? was determined to make it a eonditien 
of his n'lnaining in oflice that adequate reserve 
should be maintaint^d n'garding foreign policy. 
Ill the second i^lacc, there was a strong move- 
ment in Rarliamerit and in the Rre.s.s in favour 
of Signor J'ittoni. the Italian Ambassador in 
I’nn.s. Signor 'J'ittoni, however, was not ac- 
ceptable to the Democratic Alliance, who con- 
sidered that his career liad been too mueli tho 
en*ation of Signor f iiolitti to allow' him to preside 
at the Consult a at such - a period. Raron 
Nrumino s personal scruples w’ere ov'orcomo and 
his Conditions w'ere readily mot by Signor 
Ro.selii. The op|)osition to his remaining at the 
(’onsulta never took serious form, and on 
.lune IT) it was announced that he hail eoimuited 
to retain his portfolio. The construction of 
the Cabinet progres.s(Hl quickly after Signor 
Rosidli had. assured hiinseii of tho support of 
the three leadi'rs mentioned, and late on the 
evening of June 18, a list of Ministers was 
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AN EXPLOIT OF THE ALPINl AT MONTE TOFANA. 

ScalinK the precipitous peaks of Monte Tofana, where the Italian troops drove the enemy out of the 

trenches. 
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H wliifli \vM.s priiot ically ooinplett*. A 
fIjiN Intry fhr last nanu's \\»‘ra a<kl«‘(l, and t la* 
fM u ( abiiM t n*criv<*(l t hf^ a|)|)rova.l of tin* 
Kiiiji. 

'I’tn' Ministry was (*(nn|>osi'<l as follows : 

St-tior Itosplli, Vrhnc Minister, irilhnuf portfolio. 

Unroll SomiiiK*, Fnrritjn Affairs. 

Si;'iior < >rluinlo, hiU rittr. 

Si^fiior Uissoliiti, without p4}rtfoli<j. 

Sijjjrior Carcurio, '/'rrasurtp 

Si;^oiiir Finnurr. 

Si;^iior Kiiflirii, Ffluratuar. 

(JoinTal Morrorn*. War. 

Adiiiirnl ('orsi, Mttriur, 

Si^ftior ArloKii, 7'rausporf. 

Si;'iHir Sarclii, Juntice. 

Si^iior |{onoini, Fiihlir- n'f</7‘.v. 

Si^iit»r Kora, F**Nt tljficf'. 

»Sip;iii>r ( 'olosifiio, ( 'olouirfi. 

Sij^Mior Kainrri, Anrirullurr. 

Signor I)o Niivjv, I tulustry atul i’iuu mrn'r. 

tSi^^Mor (N)truii)diiii. without ptulptlio. 

Si>'nor Sriiil«»ja, irilhouf portjftlio. 

Sij'rior Leonardo Itiaiichi, irithnut porfftlio. 

'Dir now (^onsisiod of 1!) inomlxTs, 

inst<‘a.d of 1.1. 'rin‘n‘ woro Ministers witli- 
ont |)ortfoli<»s insicMwl fd' <ni(‘, and two now 
por(foli«>s won* hy tho (‘st iiUlisJaniait 

of a Ministry of 'rrans[)ort. an<l tin* soveraiico 
of tho depart inonts of Industry and (\nninens‘ 
from tla‘ Ministry of Agriculture. 

'The new Ministry <*aine very close to the i<leal 
of a Xat ional ( Jov('rmneid . 'l'her<' w ere six 
lala'ral ( ’onservatives or Kiglit (%'ntre uieinbers, 
Sipior lioselli, Ikiron Sonnino, Sigruir 3)e Nava, 
Sijrrior Arlotta, Signor Kuflini and *Siguor 
Scialoja. 'riien' was one Catholic, Signor 
Meda. 'I’here were fi\e l.,iherals of the keft, 
Signori Orlando, Carcano, Kaineri, (\)losiino 
and la'onardo Hiaiadii ; two Radicals, Signori 
Satadii and Ft*ra ; two Keforniist Socialists, 
Signori Rissolati ainl Ronoini ; and oia* Re- 
puhliean. Signor Coinandini. 

'I'h»‘ announeeinent <»f the n<*\v Ministry met 
with as great- a measure of acceptance tvs (*oul<l 
he Jioped. Naturally tlicre were some dis- 
ai)pointments. 'Fhere was not mom, c-ven in a 
greatly enlargt'd (^ihirnd, for all those who had 
strong claims to olhee. And some of those 
wfiose claims were strong pvr .vr-were not likely 
to work wc'll with those whose choice was in- 
evitable. 'I'he greatest danger attending a 
(hiverimu nt w liieli included so many different 
colours lay in the possibility of internal dis- 
stMision, and it was necessary to avoid 


appointments whicii would clearly lead to 
frieti<in. 

Tlie fall of Sigm>r Sa-lamlra was greatly re- 
gretted in Italy <‘vc‘n by many who liad felt 
bound to criticize his attitude. 11 is name will 
always l>e associated \vith the most important 
actitai taken by Italy since her existence as a 
united (rouniry. ami if lie could have accoinino- 
dated himself to the r(*qui remen ts of the situa- 
tion, satisfaction woidd have been general. 
Another cause for regret was the retirement of 
Signor Ferdiiiando Martini, Ministei of the 
( 'olonies. Signor Martini was closely associated 
with Signor Salandra and Raron Sonnino ifi the 
policy which guided Italy to intervention. Rut 
he. too, wassiilTc'ring from the long strain. lie 
was ai)proa(‘hing liis Totli birthday w hi the 
crisis b>ok pla.ee, and he* had c'arned the right 
to r(‘st. 

'rh<‘ new tlovc'niment was certainly stronger 
than the old, as far as personnel was concerned, 
and it eommandcHl a vcm’v diff«‘n*nt measure of 
support in tla* (’hamber. The moderate 
( liolitt ians, who Jiad come to see tlie absolute 
necessity of Italy's intervention, cioidd much 
more rca-dily givcdlieir adhesionto a tlovernmcnt 
<>f which Signor Salandra was not the head. 
'J’hey wc*rc* directly represented in the Cabinet 
by Signor Colosiim), and there were old tics, 
wliicli they (uiiild renew’, with Signor Orlando 
and others. Far t he most striking figure among 
thc! mwv Ministers was Signor Bissolati. A 
Socialist wlio had jiart-ed company with his 
comrades on the cpi<*stion of the Tripoli expedi- 
tion, he liad from thc! lirst stood openly for 
Italy's intervention against (Germany and 
Austria. From tlie, first, moreover, he had seen 
that (Jenna-ny was the prime enemy. Ho had & 
great following in th«' country and w’as .six'cially 
popular in tht* army, w’hich remembered that 
for many months he had fought ivs a sergeant 
of Alpini, ami had bct‘n wounded in the early 
days of the campaign. 

Signor Roselli was 78 years old, but ho 
Virought to his ttisk a fresh and vigorous mind, 
as w’oll as long I'arlianuMitary experience. And 
all his colleagues were united in their determina- 
tion to prosec ai to the war with the utmost 
vigour, and to consolidate the alliance with 
Kngland, Franco and Ru«^)ia 



CHAPTER CXL 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND BANK. 


Look'nu Kouward to a Ki(iHT — G erman Naval Polk’Y — First News ob* the Rattle: a Mis 

LEADING COMMUNIQUl? OkBTCTAL KxgUSES GeRMAN VERSIONS— FhE SlllfS EncJAGED ON BoTH 

Sides ^rHis Battle Crui^sers Come into Alston- Sir David Beatty Draws the Germans 
Noiithward — Arrival ob' Sir John Jellicob with the Daitle Fleet - Retreat ok the Knemy 
Work of the Light Cruisers and Dejstroyers — British and German Losses — Pales of 

( J VL». \NTRY. 


I N tlio aftornoou and o veiling of May 31, 
llMfi, an a<!l ion was fought in the North 
Soa betwoon iho Grand Fleet imiler 
Admiral Sir John Jelliooo and the GiH-man 
High Sea Fleet under Admiral ReinhoJd 
Sclioer. Tho genesis of the encounter will bo 
di.scMisse<l lat«;r, but its siUTossive stages, with 
one important difference, followed the normal 
iin(.i.s of similar affairs which had taken place 
< luring the vvw. Fii’st, the advanced vedettes, 
the light (rruisers and destroycis, got into 
touch, lind then the reconnaissance squadrons, 
tho battle-eruisers, became engaged, just as 
happened in tho Ifeligoland ihght on August 
28, 1911, and at the Dogger Bank on January 
21, 1915, Bresontly, tho unusual hapjjeiiod, 
and the German battle fleet arrived, to support 
its cruisers, and a little later the British battle 
squadrons came into tho fray. Then the 
aspo(?t of tho conflict underwent an entire 
jJiango. 

For twenty-two months the British |)ublic 
liad looked forward almost daily to sucli itu 
encounter — pitclied battle at soa, us it wii» 
ealled. There was no anxiety as to the result, 
for although tho dire consequences of a naval 
defeat wore well recognized, the nation had 
entire trust in its seamen, and confidently 
expected that if a suitable ojiportunity offered 
they would win a decisive victory. It had 
been assorted that tho coinmaud of tho sea 
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could not be obtained until a Hoot action had 
been fought. Tho reasoning by which tliis 
theory was supported was against tlio teaching 
of history, and, moreover, it deriviMl no con- 
finnation from known conceptions of German 
strategy and naval needs. Tho conditions in 
which tho two navies faced ono another were 
not such as to giv e prdiniso of a speedy conflict 
on a largo scale. I'lie (‘ni'iny’s flag Imd dis- 
ajipeared from tho ocean. 'Die oversea trallic 
of the Allies continued |)ractically unmolested, 
save by submarin(‘s. British naval iiolicy was 
in the main directed to the destruction of tho 
enemy's commerce and trade and to the 
enforcement of what in all but name was a 
blockade. IJis warsliips were shut up in jiort, 
watched by tho British seamen, whose only 
desire was to draw them out and drub them. 
So long as the enemy made no aUTsnpt to take 
to tho sea in force, it was not easy to see how 
a decisive engagement could he lirought about. 
Novortlieless, it was hoped that, as the lilockade 
liecamo more stringent, tliis and ot her circum- 
stances miglit operate to force tht^Germans to 
risk a battle. Tho British seamen only waited 
an opportunity to translate their d(‘sir(‘.s into 
deeds. 

When, however, tho battle occurred, neither 
the manner in which it was made known to the 
country, tho circumstanees in which it was 
fought, nor it« results, wero exactly what the 
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iiutioii had expected or tlie .seamen liopc<l for. 
jjy a t^ick of fortune they were baulked 
of complete Hatishiction. The disappointment 
was not lasting, for with later news came an 
assurance of triumph, and in any ca.se the faith 
of thf) peo|)le in tlie Navy never weakened or 
abated. 'PIhj messai^e of <'on^ratulation which 
King ( Je(>rge sent to llu^ (Jommander-in-t-'hief 
after paying a vLsit to the (Inind Fle(*t (^x- 
pre.sse<l in h'licitous li^rms their trust an<l 
satisfaet ion. Assure all ranks and rat ing.s, 
said the King, “that the nana* of the British 
Nav'y n(>v»‘r stood high(*r in the* (*ye.s ot their 
f(*llow-<*ount ryiiK'ii, wJiose pnMe and confidence 
ill their aeliiovements are unabated.” 

'rile significani/o and import of the battle, 
how(‘V'er, were not iininediati'ly realized, and 
until all the conditions were known attempts 
to appraise! its strati'^ieal value would ha\e 
heiMi premature, 'the purpose of the “ enter- 
pris(' directed nort liwanl,” in which tlie (ha*- 
mans a.nnounced on Juno 1 that thiar Fleet had 
Ihh'u engaged, reii mined obscure. 'Phe extent 
of the ('iiemy’s .sucee.ss or failure could not be 
ealcMilated until the precise military object 
whichdhey w(3ro slacking to attain was known. 
.Manifi^stly, it was not to the advantage of 
either of the jiarticipanls to reveal detaihs of 
the engagement which might ho of value to 
till' ot h«a* side*. ItetiefuuM^ was (\ssential so 


long a.s ho.stilities continued. Kven were the 
war ended, the features of an encounter which 
illustrated so much that wa.s novel in sea 
fighting ; the relations which certain move- 
ments bore to the intelligence of the enemy’s 
po.sition and strength ; the manmuvres by 
which the German admiral saved his sliips 
from destruction ; the u.so of variou.s cla.s.ses 
and typ<?3 of veH.sols ; the efficiency of methods 
of protection and equipment — these and many 
other technical problems w'ere likely for a long 
time to afford subjects for professional dis- 
cussion. Similar ((ucstions concerning earlier 
naval actions of t he era of steam and steel— 
Li.s.sa, Santiago, and 'Psushima — were still de- 
bated, and after a biindred years the ta<‘tics 
of Trafalgar were iiiuler examination by an 
olTic*ial committee of cx|>erts. 

For nearly two years the Grand Fleet had 
occupied a position in the North Sea fiu*ing 
the principal bases of the enemy. Beliind tliis 
guard, the Allies were able to conduct the 
pa.s.sago of their trade and troops j^ractically 
unmolested. Caanjiaigns for the possession of 
the enemy’s colonies, and oversea expeditions, 
wore undertaken ; and assistance was rendered 
to the land forces in tliree continents without 
let or liindranco, Furthennore, the Fleet pro- 
vided a .safeguard to these islands from ima- 
sion, and enforced what was to all intents and 
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ADMIRAL SIR JOHN JFXLICUR, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 


Comfniincler-iii'*Chier, Grand Fleet. 

piirposort antrangiilation of trade witli Gonnany, 
the stringency of which was only limited hy 
the diplomatic requirements of tlic (3overn- 
ment All these operations could not have 
hoen performed without exertions whicrh im- 
posed a severe tost upon those cjualitics of 
endurance, rosoiu*ce, patience and skill for 
which British seamen are renowncMl. The 
strain was ceaseless. It necessitated arduous 
work in all the weathers to be experienced in 
the higher latitudes. The peril from the mine 


In the uniform of a Vice-Admiral* 

and the submarine menace were always present , 
and the call upon the vigilanc'c of t)»e flotillas 
and fleets on patrol serviet^ unremitting. Hut 
every demand was fully mot. NN hile, howe\ er, 
the predominant position at sea was thus 
maintained, there was in b(‘ing, within a short 
distance of our shores, the second strongest 
fleet in the worhl, manned by couragc'Ous and 
competent officers and men, and eontrolle<l by 
the same wily, unscrupulous, and determiiKMl 
authorities in Berlin whose V)arl)arous meiliods 
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of vva^^iiip war iuid rcvoivoil slio< king donioiisl ra- 
tion aliko on land and soa. Foirod by tho 
rigonns of tho hlookado, by tlio ooonomio pros- 
snro \\ hioh told upon tlio [irofluotion of inalorial 
for thti land warfnro, and by lh<‘ rostriction of 
thoir Honrcort of wealth and prosjiority rosnlting 
from tho loss of soa borne commoroo --this Hoot 
mi^ht at any time bo flung into tlio arena to 
pick up tbe gage of battle, opportunity for 
which was always offiTod and ardently desired 
by tho British soannai. When the opportunity 
did occur, an<l the hopes which inspired the 
latbT seemed likely to bo fulfilled, tlieir 
o|)ponenls fought indeed with courage and 


skill, but they ovtuiod decisive action, and 
retirod to their fortified bases, Tho Grand 
Fleet still retained an undisputed mastery of 
the sea communications ; its grip was not 
weakened, much loss broken ; wliile, tried in 
tho test of battle, the prestige of the British 
Navy, os well as its elYiciency, stood on a highoi' 
plane than ever. 

M'ht‘re w’os, os always, a moral as well as a 
material aspect to tho battle. Although the 
Germans were able, owing to the proximity 
of their harbo\irs, to promulgate their version 
of tho action first, tho impression created by 
tlicir false and misleading announcements was 
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dissipated when the fuller British aecounts 
were published. The conflict afforded an 
ofiportunity to the British seamen for a display 
of those qualities of courage, orifluranco, and 
skill which were confidently expected of them. 
It is not in mortals to command success, but 
in this battle there was displayed in the Grand 
Fleet convincing ovidenco of readiness to take 
the initiative, of consummate ability in execu- 
tion, and of capacity, boldness, and daring 
which tiioroiighly deserved to succeed. Great 
Britain and Germany were the two most 
formidable of naval Powers, and, fles|»ite the 
mati^rial superiority of the former, their navies 
w(‘re in other ros[)(>ct.s apparently well matched. 
The GcTinans were assured that their methods 
of tra-ining, their guns and mechanical equip- 
ment, wit h t he armament and armour supplied 
by Krupp, were better tlian those of their 
opponents. Given that they could choose their 
own time and place for action, they l.ielieved 
that tliese advantages would more than com- 
pensate for a deficiency in numbers. Yet 
when tried in the stc'rn ordeal of battle, the 
higluM* standard of technique was on the other 
side. Neither in nerve nor in nioral were the 
staying powers of the Germa-ns equal to those 
of ' their opponents, nor did they prove the 
bettor in tmdical etficienoy, scientific gunnery, 
or the handling of ships and macliinery. 

In character and organization the fleet 
wliich Grand Admiral von Tirpitz created was 
designed to serve two purposes. Tf, was to bo 
both a political influence and an instrument of 
war. In the event of European complications, 
it was intended that the po.ssession of a fleet 
of such strength by Germany should force Great 


Britain to remain neutral. Not ev’en the 
mightiest Naval Power would, it wav^said, <lnre 
to incur the risk involved in fighting it. Thus 
the much -dreaded blocka<ie would be pre- 
vonte<l. The other and much older purpose 
wUhS the use of the Fleet - its inferiority b<’ing 
recognised — for making sudden onslaughts, 
bolts Ironi the blue, hussardik(> strokes, which 
at little cost to the iissailant would inflict 
damage' of a serious character f)rincipally on 
the hostile naval force, but with avoidance of 
a contested or prolonged action. 'Die lirst 
purpose failed when Mr. Churchill and Aelniiral 
Prince Louis of Hatte'iibe'rg sent the Grand 
Fleet into the North Sea to its fighting stations, 
and this country decided on wai‘. Gnat 
Britain, thanks largely to Mr. AlcKenna and 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher, laid built 
up a fleet wdiich was in a position to take the 
risk of engaging even tVie High Sea Fleet if 
required to do so. But. in the early months of 
the w ar a naval bat tle on th<* grain I scale w as 
not in Germany’s prograinnio. "J’hi^ strategi<^ 
line imposed upon Iw'r by ti.i? apj)i'arance of 
that supn iiio Brit ish Fleet in the North Sea was 
a modification of the t w o ideas above mentioned. 
In the outer seas an attem|>t was made to 
interfere with British trade, whiidi was to some 
extent successful, l>ut it came to an unlimi^ly 
end, W'ith no inconsidi'rable loss of usf'ful 
cruisers, as a result o^ the British victory otl 
the Falklands. Nearer horn*', sallying tactics 
were tried, with the assistance of the mine and 
the submarine, in t.he belief that siurh damage 
ns resulted might gradually wdiittle away the 
supremacy of the superior fleet and proviile 
an opportunity for larger operations. In tho 
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VICH-ADMIKAL SCHEEH, 
Commander-in-( !liief of the Mijili Sea Fleet. 

fiico of Iho I'tKTgy, rosourco, and iii^^onnity of 
llii? Mritish scumon, this plan also was of littlo 
avail. 

'I’ho now naval poli<*y was thus ono (»f 
strato^io roticonco, varicsl hy ortiisor raids and 
snhinariia^ advent nros. In i(s dehanled ports 
the Mi^h Sea I'Meet was h<‘yond the rea<h of 
onr naval hwees, while at the saiia^ time, 
hy rejison of the Kiel (’a,nal, it served to seenn* 
the thinks and i'<*ar ot the nrini('s \\ hi(*h 
on interior lines were operatinjj; on two 
tronts. \ev(*rt hi'less, it eonld not ]>roteet 
tlerniany’s toreijun [lossessions or her sea- 
horiu' eoinineree. Jt. eonld not prevent that 
naval eonipression, the stran^liiiL^ idhsts of 
which W(*re si'N'erely felt, (^\'en when niiniiiii/.c'd 
to some extent hy eeoiiomie or^ani/.at ion, hv 
the help (»f neutrals, an<l hy the development 
of internal <‘omnnmieat ions. TJie new plan 
offenMl a strikin|r contrast to (k'rmaiiy’s hold 
campaign on land, hut the (Irand A<lmiral 
«pa>le<l with ap|)roval Ntdson’s .saying: “Do 
not imagine I am one of those hot-])iained 
people who tight at a disadvantage witliout an 
ade(piate ohj<'et.” Attempts eonld still In* 
made against the floating trade of the Allies, 
and von 'Pirpity. threw himself with i haracter- 
istie energy into the etiforecjiK'nl of a “ snh- 
marino hloekade ” a secret, sneaking war. 
directed aliln* against neutral and belligerent, 
m.a-chantman and fishing boat. The “ .selecte«l 


moment,” tlie time to strike with advantage, 
had not yet come, and before it was t hought 
to have done so von Tirpitz wont into retire- 
ment. 

During the time that the (3rand Admiral wiia 
at t he Ministry of Marino the policy of riithle.s8 
submarine activity prevailed, and the cruiser 
raids which preceded tho Dogger Bank aedion 
w'tTo made against the J^ast Coast. It 
saiil, however, that in regard to the use of the 
battle fleet Tirpitz e(;>unselled |>rudence and 
eaiit.ion, and that he was even oppo.sed to 
risking the Dreadnoughfs in the Baltic. If, 
therefore, he had a deciding voice in naval 
st raf egy, it was assumed there . would he 
no fleet atition. Dp to September, 1915, 
when the first rumours of the removal of 
von 'J'irpitz appeared, tliere had only been 
one mention of a movi'inent on the j)art 
of the High Sea Fleet. This vva.s in April, 
1915, wlasi the Fleet was said to have advanced 
into English waters. W’liat (exactly was meant 
hy this oflkaal annomicement was never made 
clear, l)ut it followed upon the appoinfment ot 
Admiral Hugo von l*ohl us CV)mmander-in- 
Chief in the place of Admiral Ingenolil, who 
was supposed to have been relieved in conse- 
rpienee of the failure at the Dogger Bank. It 
seiMiis likely that von Tirpitz had mon' to do 
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witli tin* policy of ship coiiatrnction than with 
tile control of tho Fleet. TTiere appears to bo 
some reason for the belief that instead of 
pressing on the building of heavier vessels ho 
concentrated the resources of the arsenals and 
shipyards- -on the fomier of which the land 
roquireinents must have been makiiig a very 
heavy call -upon submarine output and 
perhaps some novel devices. '^Pho rumours of 
changes in tho armament' of sliips, and of the 
appearance of new and strange craft tho 
novel dangers requiring novel expedients,” as 
Mr. ( ’hurcliill said — were founded to some extent 
on a phrase in a letter to von Tirpitz from tho 
Kaiser, who thanked him for what he had 
aci!ornplished during the war “ by preparing 
now means of fighting in all departments of 
warfare.” The composition of tho German 
Fleet in the action of May 31 alTordod no 
support, however, to this theory. 

The direction of the operations of the Fleet 
appears to have been more particularly in the 
Mauds of .the Naval General Staff, and the 
appointment in the autumn of 1916 of von 
Holtzendorff (who had commanded tho IHeet 
himself from September, 1909, to January, 
1913) as Chief of that Staff, in succession to 
Admiral Baclnnann, apparently coincided 
with changes in policy. At all events, on 


December 19, lOlT), the Admiralty Stufl* at 
Berlin aimounced that a portion of the High 
Sea Fleet in the ])revio\js week had searched 
the North Sea for the enemy, and then cruis(‘d 
on tlio 17th iiiul 18th ni tho SkiiKor R*ik, 
soHrcOiing shipping. Fifty-two stoninors worn 
exinninod, it was stated, and on<! stoanior 
lomlod with contraband wos soi/.od. “During 
this ontiro period,” tho annonnconiont con- 
cludod, “tho Fnglish lighting forms wero 
nowhiTO to bo socni.” It must havo boon 
about tins timo that von Told found himself 
too unwell to contima? tho aotivo work of his 
command, and he was tomporarily siuooodod 
by Vice - Acbiural Schoor, a division ooni- 
mandor. In February, l!)l<i. von Pol.l 
dierl, and Schoer was conlirmod in tho 
appointment, but ovon beforo this hap- 
ponod thoro bogan to bo rumours of iiwroasod 
liveliness, and reports from fi.shonnon and 
other sources that tho High Sea Fleet, or 
portions of it, wore making short l•rulsoH. 
In March, 2rt ships wore soon off Vheland, 
on tho Dutch coast, and a littio lalor 
other squadrons mo\ ing in the same locality. 
Then in April the Yannouth raid occurred, 
and both from Holland and ]5eninark move- 
ments at Kiel and Heligoland, as well os 
unusual activity in the dockyards, were re- 
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VICF-ADMIRAr SIR DAVID HRATTY, 
M.V.O.. D.S.O,. 


REAR-ADMIRAL O. DE B. BROCK, 
Commanded the First Battle-cruiser Squadron. 


Commanded the Battle-cruiser Meet. 

In the uniform of a Vice-Admiral. oncoii a proat shook \vh('n <ho first nows of tho 


porfod. Tf- was widely boli(‘V(Hl hy rioiitrals 
that tho onomy would altcinid sona* stroke, 
and that tla^ guii practice' coutinually being 
carried out bejniid tin* ininc-ficlds, with the 
airships which iti fine weather were always 
patrolling tlie Nortli Sea, were sMriptorns of 
lias iinpen<ling inov(‘inent. Most <-c‘rtainly 
there were rellectn)ns in various directions of 
a moro energc'tic hand at the wheel. Simul- 
taneously, all that portion of the JVess whieh 
tlerive<i its inspiration from tho Admiralty - 
Cyount Koveritlow and the naval oflicers writing 
for tho (lermari papers- appearerl to he under 
instructions to prepare the derma n pt'ople for 
some dev'olopment of the uiir at sea. ^Tore- 
over, the increasing eiTect of the blockade, 
internal di.scontent ami unrest, with tho new 
eo ordinated t^fforts of tho Allies in the land 
theatnvs, <*ould not but exercise? an influence 
in this direction. 

Although, therefort', the* situation was not 
witlioiit indication of the possibility of a 
coming conflict and it may no assumed that 
the signs liad boon noted and acted npo?i by 
tho naval authorities yet the public experi- 


battlc was annonncerl on tho evening of Friday, 
June 2. Tho nation was di.sa[)poinfed, and the 
world dec<?ivod. 

"rhero liad been rumours in J^ondon ol a 
naval engagement on Wednesday night, but 
such rumours were of almost daily occurrence, 
and a.s no confirmation was forthcoming the 
story was dismissed as others had been before. 
On 1'hursday, tho tidings became moro circum- 
stantial. and received support from now^s which 
leaked out in tlie dockyard towms and naval 
bases. As, however, the House of Commons 
adjourned shortly after nine p.m., in accordance 
with a resolution moved hy the Prime Minister, 
without any annovinccmont on the subject of 
a naval battle having Vieen made, there w’ere 
still doubts as to whether it had taken place. 
It was afterwards exyilained by Mr. Balfour, 
at a luncheon in t he? w eelc following the battle, 
at the British Imperial Council of Commerce, 
that ho got his first intimation from the 
< *emmander-in-Chief that an engag(?mont be- 
tween the hostile fleets w’as imminent on 
Wednesday afternoon, and from that time, 
until A telegram was received from Sir John 
Jellicoo on Friday afternoon, the Admiralty 
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[Lafayette, 

RRAR-ADMIRAL W. C. PAKENHAM, 

Commanded the Second Rattle-cruiser Squadron. 

had no news from him as to the course of the 
C'OKagemont. Such information as they had 
was mainly obtained from intercepted wireless 
mossagos, which included, no doubt, u\o report 
liy the Cennan Admiralty to Washington on 
June 1, describing the action and the losses 
wliich the British were said to have suffered. 
It was not until seven p.m. on Friday, Juno 2, 
that the following communique was issued by 
the Admiralty tlirough the Press Bureau ; — 

On tho afternoon of Wodnoeday, May 31, a naval 
onffagemont took place of! the coast of Jutland. Tho 
British ships on which tho brunt of tho fighting foil wore 
tho BattlO'Cruiser Floot and soino cruisera and light 
cruisers, supported by four fast battleships. Among 
those tho losses wore heavy. Tho German Battle Fleet, 
aided by low visibility, avoided prolonged action with 
our main forcfos, and soon after these appeared on tho 
scone tho enemy returned to port, though not before 
receiving severe damage from oiir battleships. 

The ^ battle-cruisern Queen Mary, Indefat igable. 
Invincible, and the cruisers Defence and Black Prince 
were sunk. The Warrior was disabled, and, after being 
towod for Some time, had to be abandoned by her crew, 
U is also known that tho destroyers Tipperary, Turbulent, 
fortune, Sparrowhawk anil Ardent were lost, and six 
others are not yet accounted for. No British battleships 
qr light cruisers wore sunk. The enemy’s losses were 
serious. At least one battle-cruiser was destroyed, and 
one severely damaged ; one battleship reported sunk by 
our destroyers during a night attack ; two light cruisers 
were disabled and probably sunk. The exact number of 
enemy destroyers disposed of during the action cannot bo 
ascertained with any certainty, but it must have boon large. 


[Lafayette. 

REAR-ADMIRAL THE HON. HORACE 
L. A. HOOD, C.B., M.V.O., D.S.O., 

Commanded the Third Battle-cruiser Squadron. 

In the uniform of a Captain, R.N. 

i 

The wording of this communique, with its 
admissions of Britisli losses apparently imieh 
heavier than thoso inflieted upon tho ('iHiny, 
gave tho impression that it was the jjreliin inary 
and guarded announcement of a naval rf!Vors<\ 
The evening papers pulilished the news in their 
later editions, and generally it was taken to 
indicate that the Cennans, in great strength^ 
had surprised a portion of the British Fleet 
and inflicted heavy loss upon it before help 
could arrive. '^Phe very frankness with wliieh 
heavy casualties were admitted, cou|)lcd with 
the statement that soon after our main forces 
“ appeared on the scene tlio enemy returned 
to port,” was sufticient to justify sueli apprc'- 
hensions as w’cro ereatod by the news. Tlie 
early editions of the morning papers, and most 
of those published in tho provinces, contained 
the same communique, with comments founded 
on it. At one o’clock on Saturday morning 
a further announcement w'as made which ])ut 
a slightly better complexion on the affair. Tliis 
second statement was as follows ; — 

Sinco the foregoing communiqui whh issued, a further 
report ban been rcceive<i from the ('ornmander-in-Chiwf, 
Grand Fleet, stating that it is now ascertained that our 
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tot’ll loss«M in tlewtroyers Ainourit to right boats in all. 
Tln» (’oinrnaiulor-iii-Chief also reports that it is now 
possible to form a (?loser estimnlo of tho losses ami 
dainnge sustained by tho oiioiny fleet. One Oread- 
nought hatllesliip t)f tho Kaiser class was blown up in an 
attack by llritish ilestroyers, and amither Dreadnought 
battleship of the Kaiser class is belio\tMl to liave been 
.sunk by gun-fire. Of three German battle. cruisers, two 
of which, it is believed, were the Derfllinger and tho 
Liit/.ow, one was blown up, another was heavily ongaged 
by our Battle Vle(?t and was seen to ht^ disabled and 
stoppirtg, and a third was ol)s<‘rv<Mi to be seriously 
damaged. One Gorman light cruiser and six German 
dost royers wore sunk, and at least two more German light 
cruisers w’orc^ seen to bo disableil. Vurther, repeated 
hits wcTo observed on tlireo other Gennan battleships 
that were engaged. Kimilly, a German submnrino was 
rammed and sunk. 

■^riiis wtus piiblislunl by tho now sjiajxTs in 
thoir lator editions, and the alterations inaile 
in the editorial ooinni(‘nts showed (liat it had 
a reassuring ofToot. Many people, howeivor 
will long retain unjileasant recollections of 
that first Friday night in June, whmi 

they might have been sliaring in tho satis- 
faction of a 1 British naval triurn|>h, Ittul the 
Atliniralty acted more judiciously in circulating 
the nows. On Saturday and Sunday, June 3 
nnd 4, a third oflicial communique and two 
semi-ollicial announct'rnents were issutHl from 
the Admiralty through the l*ress Huroau. The 
first-named was, in effect, an epitome of tla* 
dispatches from the Commander-in -Chief pub- 
lished a month later, and showed the aid ion 
in its true light. It finally disposed of tho id(‘a 
that the ( h imans liad won a victory, but even 
80 its encouraging efh^ct was to some extent 
minimi’/.ed by the .semi -o the ini statements 
which a])pearod at the same time. The first of 
these was an nnalysi.s of the Jlrit ish and (lerman 
lo.s.ses by Mr. Winston Churcliill. After com- 
paring th(a units of tho Fleets alleged to havt) 
been sunk on either side, and pointing out 
that so far from ours having been the greater 
the balance was the other way about, Mr. 
Cliurchill wont on to say : — 

Our margin of superiority is in no way impaired. Tfie 
dospatcli of troops to the Continent ahould ciiiilinue with 
tlie utmost freedom, the battered condition of Iho 
German Fleet being an additional security to us. Tho 
ha/.y weather, tho fail of night, and the retreat of tho 
enemy alofio frustrated tho persevering efforts of our 
brilliant cominAnilorH, Sir JoViii .Tellicoe and Sir David 
Beatty, to for <’0 h final deeision. Although it was not 
possible to compel the German main fleet t o accept battle, 
tho concluHious reached are of extreme importance. All 
elasseH of vchsoIh on both sides have now met, and we 
know that there are no surprises or unfonvwen features. 
All accurate measure can ho taken of the strength of the 
enemy, and his definite inferiority is freed from any 
olcunent of uncertainty. 

This calling in of Mr. Churchill by the First 
Ixjrd to give what tho former termed “ a 
reassuring interview ” was regarded as a wealc 


sfe|) on the part of tlie Admiralty, and aroused 
much criticism. Holh Mr. Halfour and Mr. 
Churchill felt constrained to explain why tlu^ 
latter was asked to intervene, hut lU'ither in 
this mutter nor in (he attempt to throw the 
blame for the iuis)(*a«ling iiM|)ression ireated 
by the first communiqnc on to tlu* ]*ress were 
the exeuses ri^garded as entirely satisfai-tory. 

'Fhe other scani-olllieial statement eaiue from 
“ a naval oBieer of high rank,” wlio liad had 
access, like Mr. Chiircliill, to special sources of 
information. It was in the sluipe of an intcT- 
viow with a representative of the Associated 
Pre.ss of America on June .3, lint was issued 
by the Press Ihiroau on t he follow ing day. 'Fhe 
various stages of the battle we-re deserihed, 
with additional details and eomiiu’uts on tho 
ofiieial reports. To the interviewcT, tin’s oflieer 
fnrtlier remarked : 

W« can only say fhai we were looking lor a light when 
our Fleet W’oiit out. Stories that it was decoycsl by (hr 
GorinatiH are the shireresl nonsense. . . . 't he battle had 
four phases, the first optming at *1.15 p.m , when our 
battle cruisers, at a range of six miles, joined action with 
tho Gorman hattle-crnistTs, Shortly after, tho second 
phase b<‘gan, with tho arrival on both sides of battle- 
ships. Tho Gormans arrived first, but before their 
arrival our three battlo-ereisors had been blow’n up, 
siipposeilly as the result of gun-fire, but tluTO is a j)ossi- 
bility that tliey met their fati^ by torpedoes. 

Such iiose-range fighting by hatt le-cr^li^ers might ho 
criticised as had tnetics, but our FIei*t, following tho 
traditions of tho Njivy, wtmt out to engage the enemy. 
On aeeount of tho weather condition'* howev<'r. it could 
only do so at short range. 

'J’he third phase was the engagement of hut lleslfips, 
which was never more than ])artia]. 'I'his phase inchuhsl 
a running fight, as the German hri'aclnooghl s fie<l 
towards llicir bases. All tlie big .->liip lighting was «)ver 
by 9. Ifi, 'rhen earn© one of the most weird h atim*s ot 
the battle, ns the (fiTinan dest royers madi‘ ntlaek after 
attack, like infantry following ati artillery jireparntion 
on our big ships ; hut the»e oiislauglils were singularly 
futile, not a single torpedo laimehed by them getting 
homo. With tho morning these attacks ended, Jind tho 
battleground was seoiired by Admiral .fellieoe’s Fleet, 
which re[)ortod not a single tniemy s|jip in sight. 

After a summary of the losses believed to luivo 
boon inflicted upon- tlu* enemy attention was 
ilirocted to tho eiretimstaneo that tho weather 
conditions wer© the )iardo.st bit of luck tlu* 
Flcot oncountorod, tus shown by the followin^^ 
paragraph in tho oflicial report : “ Hcgr#*t 

misty weather aavotl onemy from far more 
Movoro punishment.” This account of tho 
engagement W’as published in a great nuinljer 
of tho Hritish and foreign papers. It foimed 
tho basis of much of the comment and <*rificjsin 
that wtus mado by naval oflicers and others in 
tho United States, where it was douldless 
intcniled to countermfl. tho erroneous impios- 
sion.s created by the announcements which the 
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CAPTAIN K. M. PHIM.POTTS, 
C^ommanded ihe Kattleship “Warspite/^ 

r«oriiuiii A<lriiiralty w(iro isMiiiiiK. Amcri* 

iriinH gut tliuir first notion froin a UcTlin incssago 
which, lioing sent liy vvintloss to Sayvillo, 
i?scj 4 )oil tho censorship ov('r the cubic linos. 
'I'his was HUp|)lcnu*nt(Hl by the (Jcinian Ad- 
miralty report <latt*d Juno 1, tlio U^xt of \n hii'h 
wjis as follows : 

During nn ontt’rpris*' dircctod towards I ho north, our 
High Soa Floot on VVt’dncsday (May 31) oncouritoroci tho 
main part of tlio Britisli flglaing float, whicli was con- 
sidoral>Iy auporior to our forocs. During tho aftornoon, 
hotwoon iho SUaggor ItaU aiul Horn Hoof, u heavy 
(»ngagemont dovolopod, whirli w»is sucoosHful for ua, and 
whioh contiimod during ttio whole night. In this 
engageinont, so fur as is known to us at pu'senl, wo 
fhistroyed tlin great, bafllesliip Warspite, the battle. 
eriiiMers Qu«mmi Mary and Indefatigable, two armonred 
erniMors, apparently of tho Acliilles typo, one snioJl 
orjiisor, tho new dostniyor lomlors 'I’urbulont, Nesttir and 
Aleastor (Aoasta), a large nninbt^r of destroyers, and oiio 
.submarine. 

Hy observation.s which are nnohallongoahio, it is 
known that a large nuinbor of British batthvships 
Buffered \lainago from onr sliips and torpiulo craft, tluring 
tho day and night actions. Among others, tho groat 
hattloship Marlhorongh was hit by a torpedo, as ha.s boon 
eonfirinod !)y prisoners. Severat of our .ships re.soued 
portions of the crows* of tho sunk British ships, among 
whom were tho only two survivors of tho Iinlefatigable. 

On onr .side, tho small crni.ser Wiesbaden was sunk by 
the enemy’s guns in the eotirse of the day action, and 
the Pomtnorn during tho night by a torpedo. Tha fate 
of tho Frauonlob, which is missing, and of fume torpedo 
boats which have not yet returned, is unknow'ii. Th»' 
High Sea Fleet roturranl to-day (Thursday) to our ports. 

A Rcconel ollicial imvssago was issiietl by tho 
Chief of the Gcniiau Naval Staff on June ui 
ivhi<*h tho loss of tho Klbing was admitted, and 
•vnothf'r on Jnno 7, in wliich was admitted the 
loss of the vessels T..utzow' and Rostock — 



[Russell, 

CAPTAIN P. C. DREYER, C.B.., 
Flag-Captain and Gunnery Director of the Fleet. 


infonnat ion hitherto withhelcl, it was nnnoiincc'd, 
for military reasons. 

The view generally taken by tho American 
Tress, from the early British and German 
reports, oven by those papers which symfia- 
thizod with tho cause of the Allies, was that tho 
Britisli had siilTered a defeat. As an example, 
the Tliiladulphia Inquirer^ an old-cstablishod 
journal of woll-balancod judgment, said in its 
leading article of Juno II: 

In tho firMt great I'.aval ongagemont of tho war, in a 
conflict tor which tho British havo boon a-woaiying, and 
in which tlu^y countotl witli confidence on buccors, they 
have boon decisively defeated, and ha \'0 snstainod lo.osoa 
which not the ino.st optimi.yticaIly inclined can regard a.R 
negligible. ... So far as can be gathered from the 
information at hand, only a comparatively small section 
ot tlie Brilish Fleet was engagetl, and it is hardly 
noc«5.ssary to point out tlmt Great Britain’s naval 
superiority has not been materially affected by tho losses 
it has sustninod. 

Tho early reports gave rise to erroneous con- 
clusions by others than civilians. The Army 
and Navy Journal^ of New York, in its issue of 
J\mo 10, stated that in the opinion of ofiicers 
at the Navy Deportment, the British battle- 
cruisers got into a place in the engagement for 
which they were entirely unsuited. 

In some (piartors there has been a tendency to eritieixe 
tho commander of tho Baf tlo-Cniisor Fleet, and par- 
ticularly tho commando ra nf the light armoured cruisers, 
for imTMstuouHly ninhing into a stnigglo whore they were 
at .such a di-sadvantage. but this is oxplaine<) in pari by 
the suggestion that in all probability the British naval 
onicoiB had been hold in leash so long that when they got 
an opportunity to get into action they showed more 
courage than prudence. 
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[Rusidl. 

CAPTAIN ARTHUR L. GAY, 
Flag-Captain of the ** Invincible.’* 


H«>rtr-A<lmiral Casiiar F. Goo(lric*li, aftor qiiotinf< 
from I/he statomont of “the naval ofticor of high 
rank,” Haiti : 

It woul<l sooin from what wo aro ioM that o\<t < (*n* 
ficlcnco in the battle cruiser? led to thoir taking an un<lm^ 
k 1 aPi of hard knocks, and that it would ha\ e boon more 
pin lait to let them draw llie German battleyhips to 
within range of the Uritish battleship.? fafrt coining to 
their roliof. 

Othoi* naval oflicern oxproHsod simdar views. 
Even Admiral Dewoy siioko of the tinfitiioHs of 
the battle -eriiisor to play a leading role in naval 
tlramas, and Captain S. Sims was evitlently 
of the opinion that the Battle-Cruiser Fleet hud 
axttaeked the main body of thoGennnn Fletd on 
sight. It was not until the dispatch of Sir John 
tiolliooe and report of Sir David Beatty were 
published that these mistaken inferences were 
corrected, and it was made abundantly clear that 
such eonelusions found no warrant in the facts. 

On Tuesday, May .*10, the ships of the Grand 
b'l<*et left their anchonige.s by instriudions from 
the Commandor-in-CJii<^f to carry out one of 
those (leriodical sweeps of the North Sea of 
which the first/ to be announced was mentioned 
in an official emnmuniqu^ as far back aw Sep- 
tember 10, 1914, and many of which had been 
carric*d out at intervals since the beginning of 
the w'ar. Sir John Jellicoe made it clear in his 
dispatch that every part of the Grand Fleet 
was under his command, and was oj^erating in 
accordance with his orders. From the state- 
ment s of visitors to the Fleet, it w’as known to 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES J. WIN TOUR. 

Commanded the Destroyer ” 4*ipperary.” 

have boon in fhroc .seerfions, and a few days 
earlier the Battle-Cruiser Kl<‘ot was report('d as 
being in tJie Firth of Forth. If is oss<‘n(ial to 
note that the concerted movomonts of llic? Fleet 
were made on Tuesday, liocanse it thus beconu's 
clear that the oia^Jiiy c‘o*ild liavo had no c(*rtaiii 
knowledge that the Grand Kli*et wuh at sen.. 
The location of the sections of the Fleet might 
have been di.scovered by Zt‘pp(*lins in llie day- 
time, l>ut thest^ could not have seen and re- 
ported tlie movements of the shifts aftt*r dark. 
Similarly, the siurvivors of th(^ KIbing wlien 
landed in Holland stateil that the Higli Sea 
FJeet had put to sea at 4 a.m. on th») iiu)rMing 
<»f Wednesday, May 111. This movement, 
therefore, could not havu^ boon tlu^ cause of tluj 
Grand Fleet’s putting to sea on the j)revious 
afternoon. An unusual briskness and stir htul, 
indeed, been reported at WilhelmshavtMi and 
Kic‘1. Both Fleets were no doij|)t fully prcpanMl 
for battle when they left port, hut the actuM.1 
meeting appears to have happened by chance. 

The objetd- of the sweeps made by the Grand 
Fleet was clear. The intention was to meet 
the enemy, if h<? coukl he found, ai d to (aigage 
him. The sole |)urpose in vdew was his annihi- 
lation as an effective force. Thu sweeps, it may 
Iw said, were made in conformity with the policy 
adumbrated by Nelson, “The enemy are still 
in port, but something must be don© to provoke 
or lure them to a battle.” It may be asked, 
on the other hand, whether the Gonnans had 
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any scrioiis undertaking in view in coining out 
as tliey did. Probably they had, first, because 
nothing tliey had done laid lacked purpose, and 
secondly, they liad c(a’lain ad\antages whicli 
were denied to 1h(*ir opponents. The 
w}ii<*h kee])S the s('a cannot always be at its 
maximum strength. As Admiral \V. H. Jfeii- 
derson pointed out* : — 

lO.'fas aiul repairs roqiiire efmsiaiif utteiulant*e, ainl 
/iltlioiijiti «)Mr Fleet is superior lo Ituit of tlie enemy it 
i*- not possible to oount upon all the slups of wliieh it is 
rtnnposed being ])erpetunlly on tlie spot. . . . 'Fhe 
Queen Klizabetli und the Australia apj»ear to have lieeii 
Mbsent from the battle, or over IH per c-ent. of the 
t'trongth of our fast divisions. Can anyone doubt wluit 
tlie addition of lhos(' two slaps wmdd have meant to the 
hardly -pn?ssed and sjdeiulidl y-fought. K<piadrons d\iring 
the time in which th»w were cngagi'd with superior 
force. 

'I’he Cermans could stdect tht‘ moment to appear 
wlien lliey were at th(>ir full strength, ami of 
this they evid(*ntly took advantag<‘. It was 
obviously their correct plan to look f<a* an 
opportunity to cut off and dt^stroy any unit of 
the opj)()sed force inferior in str<‘ngth, and 
separat<‘d so far from its main body as to be 
dealt with bt'fon* support could lx* obtaiiuxi. 
l?y sueh tactics the material stnaigth of the 
th‘ets rniglit be more etpuvlly btvlanced. 1'lie 
semi'onicial statement from Jlerliii on June 5 
tlavt “ th<‘ (Jennan High S(*a forc<‘s puslu'd 
forward in order to (*nga,ge ijortions of the 
Hritish Fleet which w(t<'> rcjicatcdly reported 
rc(*cntly t o be olY I ho sout li coast of Xorway 
may wc-ll liave referred to the “ (‘ntcrprisc 
direct t‘d nortliwaril ” of the first o(li<*ial com- 
tnunl(/ue. issued on .hine I. It was possible 
that l)y means of Zeppelins the (hTinaiis 
had discovered that tlu* p<*riodieal sweeps were 
not always carried out by the whole of Mie 
Hrand Fleet. When, therefore, (he HritisJi 
Hat tle-Cruisei Fleet was sighted by flipper’s 
scouts on Wednesday afternoon, it would fiaxe 
l)e(»n a natural conclusion to draw' that a 
t'hanee had presented itst'lf to attack with their 
full force a weaker Hritish division, and thus 
to gain a (‘ompanitively easy suceess. If this 
was their endeavour, it was completely frus- 
trated by the dogged tonaeity of Sir David 
Hoatty. with the effective support sujiplied by 
Rear-Admiral Evan-1liomas, and the decisive 
stroke of tlu^ Commander-in -Chit^f when he 
arrived on tlu* scene of action. In any ease 
there was no sign of an intention to scrioasly 
contest the command of the soa, of a plan for 
breaking the blockade, or of an adventure into 
the Atlantic. Such projects could only be carried 

* Contemporary Review. July, 1916. 
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COMMANDFR SIR C. R. BLANE, BART., 
H.M.S* ** Queen Mary” (killed). 

out successfully after tlu^ Hritish ria\ a! fnrers 
luwl bt‘eii depleted by attrit ion, and t hat I his w as 
rec'ognizcd hy the* (h'nnans was shown ))y their 
immediate retirement wh<*n it was seen that the 
batth* .s(|iuwln)ns of Sir John rlellieoe wen* join- 
ing ill the liat t le. Hoth sides w antc'd a light , hut 
thetjermans only on their own terms. 

A further advantage w'ould Im* obtained hy 
the (jJermans, should aii engagtnient occur, 
if they t-ould contrive to bring it about nearer 
to their own jiorts than t<) tliose of tlie enemy. 
Although not due directly to their own efforts, 
it is nevertheless the fact (hat this Jwippened. 
'J’he locality in which tin* battlr^ lu'gan was in 
the vicinity of the J..ittle Fisht r Hank, and 
to the w'cstward of t he .Jutland Hank, I wo shoal 
patches at. no great distance* from the Danish 
coast. Thfi approximate position of the Hritish 
Battle-CruisiT Fleet on sighting tlio (Jerman 
battle -cruisers w^as soniewliere about otkh^g., 
60min. North latitude, and 5dcg. ^lOmin. East 
longitude. Tliis position is nearly twice as far 
from the British coast as it is from that of 
(Jerinany. When the battle came to an end 
on the morning of June 1, while the retreating 
German ships had approached much closer to 
their owm ports, the Grand Fleet was over 400 
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mill's from its main hasc, and its other >)iis(*s 
were all <M,nsi(l.‘nil)ly fa-ther away than the 
(Jcrman ports. lh‘tw(‘(‘n the two positions 
which marked tla* he^inning ami ti e end of tl e 
(.ncmmtrr, the Horn Keif projects from tlie 
Danish cc.ast about ten miles, its outlying point 
marked by a light vessel, and the action was 
eertainly nearer to this rei*l thaii to the Nkagef 
Kak. 'I’his explains why the eneoimtiT ua.s 
sometimes called in this country after tlie Horn 
Keef, which was much jiioro aj)pro])riate than 
to e .11 it after the Skager Kak, as the (Jennans 
tlid. A(>parenlly tiiey wishetl to suggest that 


they liad no advantage from the scene of the 
battle being in the vicinity of their defended 
harbours. This, however, w'as not the case. 

Some uncertainty exists as to the identity of 
all the ships which took part in the action. A 
note appended to the dispatch of Sir John 
Jellicoe says : “ 'J'he list of ships and eem- 

inanding oHicers which took part in the fu-tioii 
has been \vithheid from ])ublieation for tlie 
[)re.sent in aeeordanee with practice.” It was 
lielieved that vessels frmn all the types in the 
following tal)le w ere present : 


Name. 

Dale. 

I(ti\ ;d S<«\ erc'j'.M 

PHt; 

(^iiecii l'!!i/ahcl h ( f'il t h 

S*pmdr<»n) 

i !l 1 5 

I roil Dulie (First Siiuadron) 

PHI 

Orinii (Sccoiul Squailron) ... 

PH 2 

1 )r<‘adiinii; 4 ht (Fonrl h 

PHMi 


S(|Ma«.l rcm ) 


Liipii (First Squadron) 

11H2 

Xea /culaiiil (S»‘c»»nd 

PH 2 

Scjiiadron ) 


1 iidomii iihic (Third 

PMtH 

Squadron) 

Dclciu*' (First Squadron) ... 

PMhI 

Achilles (Si'cond Squadron) 

P)07 

Hliu k Ih incc ( Kirst 

PtOti 

Sqmuiron ) 

Halatca (Kir-I Squadron) ... 

P.Hri 

Sout liMinpt on (Second 

PH:t 

Squadron) 

Fidinoiith (Third S(juadron) 

PHI 

t'ldliopc (Fourth Sipiadron) 

PH.*) 

I'earlesN (Piist Flotdlai 

ph:i 

’I'ippcrary 

PHI 

Pelican 

PHti 

t)U;^lo\\ . , 

PHt) 

.Nest(»r 

l!H.*> 

.Morc.-,li\ 

PH4 


J.aiidrail 

• 

ph:( 

.A cast a (“ K 

" l>pe) 

PH2 

Padgci (“ I ’ 

’ type)... 

PHI 

.M)diil 

Kugudiue 




THE GFAND FLEET. 

TVPKS OF SII1P8. 

H VTTl.KSniI'S. 


Toils. 

Sp)*ed. 

.\rmamenl . 

2.’».7r*t» 

21 

8 iri-iii., 

12 6 in. 

27.no<i 

•>i\ 

8 15-ill., 

12 0-iii. 

25,000 

21 

10 i:i-5-in. 
12 0-in. 

2 : 1.000 

21 

10 Lr.5.in., 
10 l-in. 

1 7,IMI0 

21 

10 12 in.. 



-in. or 12-pr. 


PATTLK-(’fn'lMKHS. 

2(>,:i5tl 

28 

8 Ll-.A in., 

10 4-in. 

18,800 

25 

8 12-in., 

10 4-in. 

17,250 

25 

8 12-111.. 

16 4-iri. 

AiiMorjiKD (’in 

ISKUS. 

I4.()00 

2:1 

1 0-2 in.. 

10 7-5 in. 

PI, 5,70 

22 ' 

0 0-2-in. 

1 7-.5-in. 

1:L550 

22 ( 

0 0 2-in. 

10 0-in, 


Light (’jutskhs. 

:i,75o 

20 

2 0-in. 

8 4-in. 

5. 100 

25 J 

8 or 0 0-in. 

5.250 

25. \ 

8 0-iii. 

:i.Ko » 

:io 

2 6-iii. 

8 l in. 

:i.4to 

25.1 

10 4 in. 


1 >i:sTiio> tas. 

1,850 

:h 

0 l in. 


I ’ai'liculiii'8 uiikiuiwii. 
I’nrf i«*iilrtrs iiiikiKiwn. 
I’artiisilars iiiikiiowii. 

I’urtifMilnrs unknow ti. 


!Mi 5 

20 

2 4 -iTi. 

0 : 1 5 

20 

3 4 -in. 

780 

20 

2 4-in. 


MlSI'Kl.LAXKnUS. 
i*nrtiriil{irs nnknowii. 
Seaplutie carrior. 


IVIt 

Ai iiioiir. *Sis( IT Ships. 

Itevengi’, etc. 

Ut-iji. \\'arsj)ito, Valiant, itarhaiii. 
Mala;y a. 

12-in. Mai IhoriMij^li, FinpiTor of 
India. I ton how. 

J2-in. (’onipicror. Monarch, 'rinin- 
dpicr. King (jeiT^P V., 
Ajax, Audacious, l 'cn 
t urion. 

11 -in. bcIliTophon, d'ciniTHirc, Sn- 
perh, St. V'ineont, Colling- 
wood, N’anguard, Xcptuuc, 
(’oloMHUH, lliTeules. 

ll-iri. Princess Koyal, Queen Mar\* 
'J'iger. 

T in. Indefatigahle, Australia. 

7 in. Inflexible, In\ incibic. 


0 in. Minotaur. Shannon, 

li-in. t’oehrauc, Warrior, 

tj in. Duke of Kdinhurgh. 


Aurora. Inconstant, Koyalist . 
Penelope, I’lmetoii, Uii- 
daunted. 

('hat ham, Dublin, Pinning - 
ham. J.,owaKtoft, Xotting- 
ham. 

I >an moiit h, Falmouth, Wey- 
mouth, Yarmouth. 

t 'andiiie, Carysfort, ('h«un 
pioii. C'loopHtra, ('omu.s, 
( 'oil 1 1 nest, ( 'ordeJin. 

Aetivo, Hianeho, Hloiide. 
Pelloua, itoadicea. 

Pot ha, 'rurhuicnt, 'JVriiia * 
gant, and others. 

Petard, etc. 

t luslaught , Ohdiirato, etc. 

Xoiuad, Nicator, Xar-- 
borough, Xerissii. etc. 

Manly, Mansfield, MaatifT, 
Matchless, .VIiMitor, Meteor, 
Milne, Minos Miranda. 
Moorsoin, Morris, Murray, 
Myngs. etc. 

J^ydiard, Laloroy, hookout, 
Legion, etc. 

.Ardent, Fortune, Garland, 
Ainbuscaile, .Shark, Spar- 
rowhaw'k. Spitfire, etc. 

Defender, Attack, Hornet*. 
Phieiiix. etc. 
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GERMAN SUBMARINES ATTACHED TO THE HIGH SEA FLEET. 


With regard to the (Jr<ind Fleet, the eoin- 
positioii of tlu> battle Hquadrons was not dis- 
<*l()sed, the names of only a few of the vessels 
being rnentionetl. Sir .John .lellieoe refers to 
I he move ineiits of three sejtiadioris- the Fii*st, 
Second, and Fourth, in the last-nnine<l of which 
las flagship, the Iron Duke, was placed. The 
Nrarlhorough was the flagship of Sir Cecil 
lhirni*y in tlio First Sfpiadron ; an<l the King 
iJeorge V. of Sir 'riioinas .Terrain in the Second 
Squadron. According to the (Jeiman account, 
asfpiadron <»f tliree ships of the Koyal Sovereign 
type was also iiresent. One of tliese was mc'ii- 
tioned by tlu^ Coinmand('r-in-Chief, wlio stated 
that when the Marlborough was partially dis- 
abled by a tor|)edo Sir Ce< il Burney transferred 
Ins flag to tlie Bevenge, of the Royal Sovereign 
class. 'J’he Fifth Rattle Squadron, which 
sufiported the ITat t hvCruiser Fleet, consisted 
of four ships of the Queen Elizabeth tyjpo, but 
the name-ship was ab.sent refitting. Rear- 
Admiral Hugh Evan -'riioinas flew bih flag in tlie 
Barham 

The nine l)attle-<*ruisers present on the Britisli 
side wert^ organized in three squadrons, com- 
manded respectively by Rear-Admirals O. d(' 


B. Brock, W. C. I’akenham, and the Hon. 
H. 1^. A. Hood. The Princess Royal flew the 
flag of the first-named ; the New Zt*a.land that 
of Admiral Pakenham ; and the Jnvinci}>lc^ 
that of Admiral Hood. The flag of Vice- 
Admiral Sir David Beatty, Commanding the 
Battle-Cruiser Fleet, was flying in the Lion. 
The five other battle-cruisin-s were the Qium'u 
.M ary, Tiger, Tndefatigable, Indomitable, and 
Inflexible. Admiial Bi*atty alst) had under his 
< ommand the First, Second, and Third Light 
(Vuiser Squadrons, and destroyers fr( in tie 
First, Ninth, Tenth, and 'rhirteenth Flotillas. 
With the Commander-in-Chief and the battle 
.•.({uadrons were the First and Second CruisiT 
Squadrons, the Fourth Light Cruiser Scpiadron, 
and destrf)yers from the Fourth, Eh'Vtaith, and 
Twelfth Flotillas. TImmo were also a number 
of special and auxiliary types refiresentc'd, in- 
cluding the Engadine, seaplane-carrii^*. 

There is rnon^ doubt about the composition 
of the (lennan Higli Sea Fleet, undt'r tlu* com- 
mand of Vice-Admiral ScIh'ct, which ac<*onl- 
ing to tho German account consist t*d of a 
main battle fleet in threes s(piadrons, and a 
reconnoitring flc'ct of five battl(*-cruiscrs under 



THE GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISER ‘‘SBVDLITZ,” CAPTAIN VON EGIDY. 
Reported to have beeo terioutly demeged in the battle. 
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Vicc-Adiyiral Hipf>or, with lixiit crviisera and presence of which would iiocessarily reduce 
destroyers ntlnehod to both divisions, 'i'ho the speed ami fighting capacity of the whole 
heavier vessels were prohubly of the types in the force. 


tahlo bf^low ; 


Niiiin'. 

Willifiru II. (rx-Uorll.) 

D.itc. 

laH) 

“ !S‘ ” (r\ Snl.'iinis ) . . . 

laid 


lai 1 

Kuis«T 

10 ri 


loll 


100*1 

htMitsohlarul... 

looo 


1004 

Hiii(loiilMii’K ... 

lobi 

I.\lt/U\V 

10l.'» 

iSryiHit/ 

ioi:i 

Voii tier 'riinn 

101 1 

Hoot) 

10(»5 


Admiral 


THE HIGH SEA FLEET. 

rVl'KS OF SHIPS. 

Hath 


'Tons. 

.SptTil. 

Ariunincut 

20,000 

21 

8 

10 ri O-iii. 

10,200 

2:1 

8 rt-ih.. 
12 O iii. 

2.“>.:i87 

21 

10 12-ill.. 
14 5 0 in. 

2i,:no 

21 

10 12-in.. 
14 5-0-in. 

22.‘»«*0 

201 

12 12 in., 
14 5 0-in. 

m.OfW) 

201 

12 1 1 in., 
12 .'i O-in. 

i;i.040 

18^ 

4 Jl-in., 



14 0-7 -in. 

1 2,007 

18 

4 Ibin.. 
14 0-7.in. 


H aTTI-K Cuui.SKl H 

28,000 

27 

8 15-in., 
14 5-0-in. 

28,000 

27 

8 12 in., 
12 .5-9 in. 

21,010 

20 

10 1 bin.. 
12 5-9 in. 

18,700 

25 

8 Ibin., 
10 .5-0-111. 


y\UMOll«KD OHXJIiEB. 

0,: r>(> 21 i 8*2 in.. 

HI ,5 «.in. 


•’s five baitle-oruisers aro .said, 


IlMlt 

.Anmmr. 

Sister-Sliipy. 

“ T.” 

lO-in. 

Unknown. 

14in. 

Mark;^rnf, (Jrossor Kurfiir.>iit, 

14 -in. 

Kronpriiiz. 

KuiMorin, Friodrich tier 

12-in, 

Konig .Albert, 
I’rinzrogont buitpokb 

Ost frin.wliind, 'i’hnringen, 

12 in. 

Oldenburg. 

Westfulon, KheinlHitd, Posen. 

opin. 

Hannover. Ptnnrnern, Sehle- 

0-in, 

sirn, Srhleswig- 1 b'lsti in. 
Flsass, Prenssen, botbriu- 


gen, Ht!.ssen. 

Unknown. 

Ibir. 

DerlHinger. 

Ibin, 

Moltko. 

6>in. 

Nom?. 

4>iiu 

— 


tiu' (JcM'inaii .statcnu'nt, tho First. 
Stjuadroii of batt Ios]ii|w would prolmbly 

bi‘ compoidrMl of tho Kiinig and Kaisor typo.s ; 
tho Sooornl of the Holj'olainl and Nassau ly|K.s ; 
and tho Tliinl of pre-l)n‘a<lnoiight sbi[)s, l!u^ 
l)( Mit.sohlands and Hraunsohwoi^s. 'rhoro is 
roason to boliovo, howovor, that two now battlo- 
ships, whioli woro known whon buil<ling as tho 
Krsal /.-W’iirt h and woro prosont. 'Pho 

forinor is said to liavo boon naniod tho- Wil- 
h«‘hn II. It was t>n board a now' ship of this 
that Admirals Sohoor anil Hippor ro- 
(‘oivod tho froodoni of Wilholmshavon a fow' 
WfM'ks aft(*r tlio battlo. It was also suggostod 
that tho Fomniorn, a vossol of which name tho 
(hamans admitted was sunk in tho aoti<ai, was 
not t lie old prO'Dixaidiiought ship of thisnamO' - 
which was understood to have boon torpodootl 
in th(* Baltics by a British s\il inarino in duly, 
ItMo but tho much mon* modo'rn and powor- 
t\il vossol know’M as “ 'P.” Anotbor possibility 
is that tho vossol naiaod tho Salami.s, wln'oh 
was building in Goimany for tho (Irooks when 
tho war brokt' out, took part in tlio battlo under 
stauo otlu'i* name. At all ovonts, it is dinioiilt 
to boliovo that tho homogonoity of tho Goimau 
squadrons would have boon broken by the 
im-lusion of some of tho older .ships, the 


in tho (Joiman otlioial aoconiit, to have consisted 
of the DorlHingor and Moltko clas.sos, a.s well a.s 
tho Von dor Tann. I'ho Liitzow', in which 
Admiral Hi[)por’s flag was flying during part of 
tho action, w'j\s the sistcr-ahip of tho Derfflingor, 
and tho Hoydlitz of the Moltko. Somo ih'itish 
ffh.sorvors were of opinion that a later battle- 
cruiser, tho Hindonburg, was prosont, and not 
the V^on dta’ ’’rann, and this is tho more likely, as 
Iht^ inclusion of tlto latter would have tended to 
ro<luce tho speed of the .squadron. 

'I'hus at about two o'clock on tlie afternoon 
of Werlnosday, May 31, two large naval forces 
wc're approaching one another in tho North 
Sea. Katdi of these forces consisted of a main 
body comprising throe stpiudron.s of their latest 
battleships. Kacli also had an advanced or 
reconnoitring squadron of hatt le-crui.sors throw n 
out stjme distance before the main l)ody. Each, 
too, was accompanied >)y satellites, seme of 
which were .still more advanced, for scouting 
I)urpo.ses, and as a protective .screen again.st 
submarines. It is <*haracteri.stic of the sea 
operations that two such bodies as these, each 
containing all tho latest scientific appliances 
for sea fighting, although they might be cruising 
in the .same waters, might seldcm come into 
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A SCENE OF THE MIDNIGHT BATTI-B. 

Efii(af{emenC of one of the British destroyers with German cruisersi as revealed by (/erman star>shells, 
and firelight caused by a huge shell which struck the British vessel. Caught between two fires and 
fighting to the last, the officers and men of the destroyer gave a good account of themselves before 
she sank. The German vessel was badly damaged by a torpedo. 

contact, ami that months might elapse witliout fighting, such as may ohservod in ih(^ clash 

an engagement. Even when they do meet, it of anni<?H on land. 

does not follow that there is continuity of It was, tus 8ir David Bcutly tells us, a fine 
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aflmioon, vvit)i ti wind from 1 ho >ont1»- 

ojist, tfio Hoa r*nlm, and thr* visihility- that is to 
•say, tiio Dirif'o of vision fairly j^ood. At 
aluMit 2.;U) tlio satolli((*s of I ho two UnUvx 
siglitod ono anothor. |)n<4*h llshtaTiion 

wlio wi*n' iJiosont d<‘sorihod this first mooting 
of tiu* li^hl oruisc'rs wliioli worn tlirown out 
iM'fon^ I ho hi\ttlo'oriiis<*r s<|nadrons. 

Now it was that tlaao <»oourn*<l ono of 
t hoso inoidt'iits whioh illustrato th<‘ ohan^^o 
in tho coiulnct of soa. fi^htin^. W hothor tt»o 



VICE-ADMIRAl, SIR CHARLES MADDEN 
K.C.H , C.V.O.. Chief of Staff. 

(Jorinaus won* aooompaniod hy Zi'ppoliri s<*o>its 
roinains mu'ortain. It was suj^^ostod that 
thoy mi^dit have* boon prosont, Ijooanst* of 
tho rohavnoo in tho otliioial (Jorman Norsi»»ri 
ot tho hatth' to ohst'i'vat ions whioli wi*ro 
iiahihitahly roliahh*, and hooauso tho J)a.nish 
lishoriiHMi n‘|)orto«l tlad thoy saw two airslhps 
non* tlio ooast of IVimiark. I^nt tho British 
• t rtainly mado uso of an air scout, fur on a 
loport Iroin tho Calatoa, (.\unjnodon? K. S. 
v\io\and('r Sifiolair, who with tlu? First l.ight 
l^niisor Squadron was soouling to tiu* otist- 
v'ard. Sir David Beatty ordered a soaplnm 
to ho sent up fnin the Engadino, Lieut. -Coin 
t . t». Hobinson, and this inaoliino. with E'light- 
laout. E’. J. Hutland as pilot, and Asst. -Pay- 


iinistor (J. S. Trowin, as obst^rv'er, qtiickly roron- 
noitrod to tho oast -north-east : 

Owing to c'IoikIk it was necessary to fly \*©ry lows and 
ill ortlcp to ideal ify four enemy light cruiserK the sea- 
plane had to fly at a Iw'ight of 9fla ft. within 3,000 yards 
.>f them, the light cruisers u|Mniing lire on her with 
exury gun tliat w'ouKl bear. 

Tho infoinuition obtained in tliis way indicated 
tlio Vidue of sueh ohsorvations. It may bo 
n marked, however, that in elear weather, and 
under favonrahlo eomhtions, ohsorvations miglit 
ho inatle from Zeppelins for far greatyj dis- 



[Kunself. 

COMMODORE LIONEL HALSEY. C.M.G., 
“Iron Duke,’’ Captain of the Fleet. 

lances. It has been calculated that the radius 
ot \'i.sioti of o})serv’^ers in these airships at 
HhOOO feet is about 90 miles. As the distance 
b\ which the hattle-cruiseir squadrons on eithc>r 
side were separated frem their main bodies 
< ouId not have been more tlmn 40 or 50 miles 
c* the most, a Zeppelin at the above-named 
Ijcight should have lieen able, on a elear after- 
noon, to have seen both the ai)proaebing battle 
s<piadrons. Tliere w’a,s nothing, how'over, to 
indicate that tliis knowledge was available to 
ei tiler fleet. 

'I'ho admirals commanding tho battle-cruiser 
squadrons became aware of the proximity and 
of tho strength ot one another at about the 
same tune. Their proceedings illustrated ono 
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THE GERMAN LIGHT CRUISER “ROSTOCK." 
Officially admitted to have been sunk in the battle. 


of tho fiiiiftions such vessels are built to per- 
form. Tlie purpose of Mie battle cruiser was 
twofold. It w'as to 1)0 a commerce protector, 
ils speed and w’eif.dit of armament enaldinp 
it to catch and overwhelm sea woKes |)reying 
on the trad<\ as was shown l>y N'iee-Admiral 
Sturdee’s victory at the action off th(» Falkland 
Islands. Its other purpose was to push home 
a reconnaissance to sw eep away the ])rotecliMg 
.scr(?en scouting for the enemy, and again by 
its speed and [)o\ver to get near enough to 
lind out the coin|)osition of the a])proa(diing 
foe. In this instance, Vice-Admiral Flipper, 
discovering his force to bo inferior to that of 
his opponent, promptly turned to retire on 
his main body. Sir David Beatty, not yet 
aware whether there w^as any main body 
l>ehind Hipper, altered course and proceeded 
at full speed in a direction which would enable 
liiin to make the discovery or to cut olT the 
enemy cruisers from their base. There was, 
therefore, no question of undue risk. Sir 


David Ik'atty, with snyierior fo?*c(\ was carry- 
ing out the ]>rimary purpose for which his 
vessels had been created. It is true thc.t 
while he was steaming away from his main 
forces, Ilipper was st coaming towards his 
friends ; but it slioiild be noted that although 
the distance in the lattc*r case was decreasing 
at the rate* of the combined sjM'cds of the 
s(|uadrons, the distance hetween Sir l)a\ id 
and the Britisli liattle tli'et was only increasii g 
by the dilTerence in tlu' spc'eds of tlie two 
bodies. Th(‘ first stage of th.e battU*, then, 
took on a similar form ^o that of th(‘ action 
off the Dogger Bank on J imiaiy *J4, ItH.". 
Hipper's five battle-cruisers wen* flying bark 
to the south-east, from which din'i’tion von 
Scheer was advancing, whih* the six hea\ ier 
and more powerful British vessels wiau' in 
chase. The latter, moreover, were* supported 
by the four ships of the Fifth Battle S(|uadron 
under Rear Admiral Hugh Kvan-'rhomas, Ik*- 
tw’cen five and six miles to th<^ north-westward. 



THE GERMAN PRE-DREADNOUGHT BATTLESHIP "POMMERN." 
Officially admitted to hove been aunk by a torpedo on the ni^ht of May .31. 
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Suiiiiiiin^ up tilt' position at this stagts Sir 
David Hoatty said: “ Tho visibility at this 
tiiiK' was good, I ho sun tx'hind us and t ho 
wind soutli 4 ‘ast. Jh'ing botwocui th<‘ oneiny 
and his baso, our situation was botli tactically 
and stratc‘gicidly ijood. ' 

At ‘1.4S p.m. th(' opposed forces had clost‘d 
to arangoof about IS,r>()n yards, aiul the* action 
tx'gan. Moth sides op<*ncd tin' [iractically 
siniultaneously, steaming on parallel lines. It 
was a little later that then' occurred one ol 
thosi' eatastrophie strokes of fortuix' which 
hav«* lieen made possible liy the tremendous 
power loi'ked u|) in th(> modern engines of 
battle, 'riiesliips on both si<les wen* vigonaisly 
enga.ged, wlu'ii sudfl'uly a Jieavy I'xplosion 
was caused in tlie last sliip of the Itritish lint', 
the Indefatigable. A black column of smoki* 
401) feet high shot upwards, said tin' (lerinan 
account, hiding the ship, and when it <‘leared 
a.\>ay a. little later the cruiser iiad disa|)pcare<l. 
Out of h<’r ship's company <>1 about 1)00 oOicers 
and men, only two are believ(*d to hav«* sur- 
viverl. 'The lighting, we an* told, was of a 
v(‘ry tierce and resolutt' character, and as the 
good nuirksmansliip of the Mritish vessels 
began to tell, th(' accuracy and rapidity of 
that of the t'uemy depreciated. 'I'b(' Kiftb 
Mattli' S(|taidron, too, had come into action, 
and opi'iK'tl lin* at a range of 20,000 yards 
upon th(' enemy's rear ships. At 4.18 the 
third ship in the eiwmy's line was s<*c'n to lie 
»n fire, but soon afterwards another tragic 
mistca’tnne b(*tcll the Mritish sf|uadron. 4'h(‘ 
magnificent bat t l<*-cruis(‘r D'leen IMary was 
vitally hit, and with a terrific explosion, 
which apjieared to bli»w lu'i* liull asunder, also 
<iisnpp«‘are<I. The loss of lif<‘ in her cast* was 
terrible* alsti, for she* had at least 1,000 people 
in her, and only about a scon* were saved. 
In m»){k‘rn warfan* seamen ba\e to face perils 
unknown to their predecessors, for in the old 
wars ships wen* more oftt'ii captun'd than 
sunk. Xow the sacrifiee is dt'inandt'd with 
awful suddt'iuH'ss, aial in a moment' the whole 
of a shi|>'s C 'mpany may be added to the list 
nt those brave men who have died at their 
p(»st of tluty. 

It was in this run to the southwanl that the 
tlerman gunru'rs dis|)layed their best qualities. 
1 lu* nninner in whi<*h they concentrated the 
fire of si'veral ships and bunched their salvoes 
on an object was reinarkal)le. With regard 
t<^ the loss of Meatty’s two cruisers, an officer 
of (HU* of the larger vess(*l.s gave in the Dailtf 


Mail w'hat appeared to bo a possible explana- 
tion. Ho said : 

'Dicy were jmrely cli.anco .shots which brought ahojif 
their destniftion. 'riu* urinour would have wilhstcuHl 
uny amount of shell-lire. 

rndcT the deadly hail from the Mritish ships, 
however, the (iiiality of the (lerman gunnery 
fell off, and their fire became far lo.s.s effective, 
whereas th<? result of that from Beatty’s shi[)s 
Ix'came more marked every moment. For 
an hour all but six minutes the engagement 
C(u»firnied to the soiithw^ard, when the enemy's 
battle fieet, in three divisions, was sighted by 
th(^ Southampton, Commodore \V. M. Cood- 
enough, and reported to t!ie V'iee-Admiral. 
Tlu'reupon Sir David Beatty, having attained 
one purpose, proeeeded to earry out another, 
lie had driven in, by sup(>rior foree, the eru'iny’s 
advance guard, and had di.seoN^ered the compo- 
silion and direetion of tlieir ma.in forec'. At 
the .same lime, he had ])revented the enemy’s 
scouts from a|)proac]iing his own main body 
in order to obtain similar infoiination. 4'his 
was not falling info a tra]), but, if trap then* 
was, he now s(‘t it. 4’urrnng his squadron 
round the ships altering cour.^^e in succession 
to starboard— lu^ I)roeecdcd norfhwards to lead 
the enemy towards ids (.>wn batlU> fleet. The 
Fifth Battle Squadron, following in his wake, 
but more to the southward, eame into action 
with the van of the enemy’s battle fleet, which 
Aclmiral Hi])f)er, wlio had also turned, was 
now' leading on a parallel eourse to th(> British 
squadron’s. Bos.sibly tiie (lermans assumetl 
that Beatty and .Thomas were imsup|)orted, 
and that the odd.s now^ in liis favour offered 
von Seheer the opportunity for which ho had 
heen looking. If so, he w'as to be disillusioned. 
'I’bus ended the first stage of the contest. 

With the second stage; there came about a. 
change in tlie conditions of light and visibility. 
'I'ho British ships were .silhouetted against a 
<*lear horizon to the wcistward, with the setting 
snn behind them, while the enemy, olxscured in 
an increasing veil of mi.st, presented very indis- 
tinct outlines. It says a good deal for BritisJi 
imral and marksmanship that, despite these 
tlisad vantages, during the northward run “ the 
enemy rec(;ive<l very severe punishment, an<l 
one of their battle-erui.sers quitted the line in a 
consiflerably damage<l condition.” Other of the 
ships also showed signs of increasing injury. 
Beatty’s battle cruisers had been reduced to 
four, atnl at an interv'al behind them w’ere the 
four fast battleships of the Queen Elizabeth 
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THE END OF THE DESTROYER SHARK." 

After beini( en^a^ed about ten minutes, the British destroyer 
was struck by two torpedoes, which sank her almost at once. 
But before she settled down the “Shark” fired her last 
available torpedo. The portrait is of I.oftus W. Jones, 
Commander of the “Shark,” who was killed in action. 
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type, tin; lilt ter »iiga<^(<l not only with 

Hippor’.s foiTo hut with th»it of von Sc!ii*i*r us 
woll, "J’Ik’* run^o hotwri’n t lu* two lini^s wus .still 
ahout. yanls. .\n otliciT iti Adminil 

K^•;ln-'^holn}ls's sijiiiuliori uroto : 

V\'»’ \v*'n‘ fit llii^ lirm* villi' n mtv lifiivy tio- 
i»iir own Initth'-iTiiisrrs lm\ inn Imm omic <Ii-- 
nnni«-K‘*'l t'»r Ivo-nly inimiti-s to linlf nil lioiir, so (hat tlu* 
firn of tlu: wliolo (l« rmaii Kh ot vmI', r*onci*ntri\liHl on ns 
Ks|MM‘i»iMN- nn{)lrfi -fint was a pfriofl of liulf iin honr, 
ilnrinn " liicli wo wen* nnatilc to son I ho iTiinny, whil*’ 
(tiry ojmiM SIM* ns clonriy. 'I hns wo worn nnatilo tf» tiro 
a shot, ami twnl to rov( oontonf with stoaniinn' through 
II toriuulo of shoM tin* without loosing olT a gun, whioh 
was soinowlint 1 1 \ ing. 

It shouM ho l)orn(‘ in niiiul, howovor, that at 
tliis tiino Hoatty was jotting into a fKisifion to 
hast It' tlu' (Jomians o\’or to tlu‘ eastward, and 
tow ards tho I )anish shoro, w hih‘ h<‘lp was ooming 
to thu son‘ly tiitsl liritish fnrct' iit tlu^ ratt* of 
th(* cornhinod spoods of th<‘ llritisli hat tin float 
and thn oonlt'iiding forcos moving to tlu* 
northward. 'That no si*riou.s loss occurred on the 
liritisli side during this, tlu* most eritical, [)ha.se 
of the battle, testitied alike to tiu' spl(*ndid 
handling of the shi(»s and the exec'lh'iiee of the 
nifiterial and workmanship put into their 
<*oMstruel ion. 

'The third stage of tlu* <*ngag(‘m<‘nt was intro- 
iliured hy the arri\al of (he Hritish battle tie**!. 
Its proximity had already been notilied to Sir 
Jhiviil lieatty, t ho s|H'i*d of whose* ships hael 
enahh'd him to draw eonside'raldy ah('a.d of tlu* 
tleiimin line, giving him tlu^ ad\afitage of 
juisition, and he imw turned to the iiorth- 
exislward, < ros.sing, as it were, aliead of them, 
uful, as lie says, eriimjding up their leading 
ships, lio note's (hat otdy three* of tluar hattle*- 


eriiisers were at this time in sight, elo.sely 
followed by battleships of the Kdiiig class. 
'rhe*y wore already turning to the eastward, 
partly because of Heatty’s aetion, but possibly 
also because they liad realized what they were* 
in for. It has been .suggested that it was nou 
that von Seheer ordered the pre-Dreadimught 
ships to make the best (if their W’ay home. 
.Anyway, none of them jipp('ars to have taken 
a part in the subsequent daylight fighting, as 
should otherwi.se have been the case had they 
retained th(>ir position as the rear divi.sion of 
the (h^rtnan line. 

W'heii, a.t o.5(), the flagships of the Hritish 
liattle .squadrons were set‘n hearing north, 
distant five miles, Heatty altered course to tlu* 
eiist, bringing the range down to 12,000 yards, 
and proceeded at liis utmost speed. The object 
of this movement was to give mom for Sir John 
Jellicoe’s force to deploy— that is, to open out 
and extend his divisions from column into line 
so as to come into action astern of the battlc- 
eruisers. The second purpose of Admiral 
Heatty had hef»n attained. As the Commander- 
in-Chief, in a deservedly eulogistic pas.sago in 
his dispatch, said : 

'ri*/) junction of tlio Hattie Fleet with tlu* scouting 
tui*(M* after the enemy had hemi sighted was delaycil 
owing to the southerly eoiirse .steered hy our advanced 
force during the first Iiour after commeneirig their 
action with the enemy hattle-eruisops. 'This was, c.f 
«•(lnrse, nnaviiidtihlo, as had oiir hattle-eruisors not 
lollowed the enemy to lie* southward the main fleets 
would never have been in contact. 'I'he Hattled^nnser 
Fleet, gallant kv It'd hy V'ice-Ailtniral Sir David Heatty, 
amt iwimirahly supported liy the sliips of the Fifth 
Hattlo Squadron under Hear- Admiral Hugh Evan- 
rhomas, fought an action iiruler, at 1 imes, disadvaningeoua 
<M>iiilili<>ns, especially in regard to light, in a manner 
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that was ii hooping with llie host Irmiiliona of tl.o 
Sorvioo. 

Before tleseribiiig I he way in which tlK> 
(lennan High Sea Fleet was brought to acticii 
by the Britisli battle squadrons, it will make tlie 
narrative more clear if the subsequent move- 
ments of the force uiuler Sir David Beatty are 
first dealt with. (Continuing his course to the 
<Mistward, at 0.20 the Tliird Bat llo-CVuiscr 
S(|uadron, commanded >)y liear-Admiral the 
•Hon. H. L, A. Hood, which had bt?eii ordered to 
n*inforce liim, appeared ahead, steaming south 
towards the enemy’s van. Sir David reports ; 

{ orilerod ihem to take station abend , which was 
carried out magnificent ly. Hoar- Admiral Hood bringing 
his squadron into action in a most inspiring manner, 
worthy of his groat naval ancestors. 

It w^os at this stage of the battle that, os the 
Germans themselves admitted, the inereitsii g 
mist, particularly in the north and north-east, 
made itself most unpleasantly felt. Hood, 
advancing at great speed, to carry ovit the 
operation described by Sir David Beatty, swung 
across in front of the battle-cruisers, and in the 
mist ran on to within 8,000 yards of the German 



line. What followed is thus deserihed by a 
spectiil or : 

'rhe Invincible, which hud Hiink a (.’crinan light 
cniiHcr at ru 4 r) p.rn., after an n« tion la.-ting five minutes 
tac-.kled a vessel of the Dcrlllingcr c•la^H. The tlcrmun 
«hip was hit by the firnl salvo, and golting Kcvcral 
knocks to every one sh.* get liorno on the Invincible, 
when the .41011 came that wink t ho Tnvimnblo 1 b< ro 
wore only six survivors, and when they came up they 
wiinesKcd the extraordinary si)cctacle of both the how 
and alcrn of their sbif) ^taf^ding vertically 50 ft. out oi 
the water. 
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As sooh as Sir David Doatty roalizod what was 
ImppeninK hn altrrod coursu in supjjort ot tho 
Tiiird Mattie ( Vuiscr Scpiadnui, and direeted its 
two reniiiinin^ \'«*ssels to tuk<? station asti'in of 
)iis scpiadron afid to prolong t he line. 'J’his wius 
the first oeeasion on whi<*h any ol the hattle- 
eriiisc>rs engaged at less than 12,000 yards, and 
Ih^atty was affording siieeour to his eonsorts of 
Admiral Hf) 0 (rs division, d jlmineible! was 
Slink, as lla* Indei'atigahh^ and Queen Mary had 
l>f‘eri, in aetion with other halt le-<*riiisi*rs, ami 
t h<T(* is no (‘vident^e in the dispatelies that up 
to this moment our hat tie-eruisers hml been 
in action with liat tleships. Any suggestions, 
then'fore, that iiialue risks won' taken in regard 
to range, or by tlio (aigagi iiient of battlesJiips 
by bal f le eruisers, an» unsupporteri by the 
fiwts. i\<»r <loes tlu^ tu'tinn neee.ssarily .show 
tfiat battle-eriiisers cannot fight battleships, 
hater on, wheii tho (deiman battleships were 
engag(Ml liy vesst'ls of ot Iut tytK^.s, th(5y were 
admit tisily showing signs of drinoraliza- 
tio»i, which had all tho disturl)ing effoct of 
<i(’f<‘at. 

The visibility at O.oO was not more tlian four 
miles, and s(jon after the enemy's .shij)s were 
leinporarily lost sight of. Sir David tontinued 
his eoiirsi' to tla^ eastwani until 7 o\^loek, when 
he gradually altensl course to tla^ south and 
west in order to n^gain toueli wit h the em my. 
'rwiee mi in* h(' was in aetion, and now with 
battlf'.ships as well as })att koerui.sers, at ranges 
of l.■^(lht) and KhOOtl yards respectively. Moth 
times his gunners got home on the.se retreating 
\essels. On file last oeeasion the Usiding ship, 
att(‘r being repeati'illy hit 1)y the laon, turiuMl 
away eight [loints, iinitting higli flame.s, and 
with a hi'a\y list to ]U)rt. The Mriiwess Koyal 
set fire to a t hree-fiinnelliMl bat tleship, and the 
New Z(>aland and Indomitable r<'ported that 
the third sliip hauhd out of the lints het*ling 
ovt'r and on fire. 'I’ht'ii the mist came tlown 
again an<l enveloped tlum, aind tlie battle- 
eriii.sers' part in the t'ligagt ment ceased. If any 
vindication of flu^ tactical ability of the Viee- 
Atlmiral Commanding the Mat tied Vui.s<»r FletT, 
or the brilliant manner in which he curried out 
the tiuties <M\trust(si to him, was rtHpiired, it 
may surely be found in the ajipn^ciution and 
appr<>\a] of his work and talents by Admiral 
Sir John Jellieoe ; 

Sir David Monity «»nro allowed his fine quolitioH 

of L'nilant leadership, firm «letprrnination, and correct 
.stra(«*jiie insight. He appreciated tfu? siiuatioti.s at 
0111*0 on sighting first the »'Tieiny’« lighter forces, then 
his (mttle-crnisers, and finally his battle fleet. I can 


fully sympathize with his fi?elings w'hen the evening 
mist and fading light rohhed the Fleet of that coniph^te 
victory for wdiich lu? hail inaimaivred, and for which 
(ho vessels in coinpariy uilh him had striven so luinl. 
’riio .services n*ndcred by him, not ordy on this, hut on 
two previous occasions, have lioen of tlie very greatest 
value. 

d’hen? remains to deseribo the concludiitg 
pliaso of the daylight engagein(>ntr that^ between 
the battle squadrons. It was, however, a 
very ontvsitled affair, because as soon as von 
Seheer recognized wliat he was up against ho 
turned to the southward, and, under cover of 
the declining daylight, tlie thickening mist, 
and smoke-cloud.s from his small craft, with- 
drew' from the fight. Before he could get 
away, liovte\’cr, the three squadrons of flu? 
Ihittlc Fleet formed in a single line were hurled 
across his van, and imdtT a paraly.‘‘ing fire 
from the Jh'itish 13‘/)-in. guns the Dennan 
formation was shattered and the shijis them- 
st'lves very severely mauled. It w'as the 
supreme iiifunent, leading to the climax of the 
whole battle, when Sir John Jdlicoe brought 
hi.s magnificent Bn'udnouglits at their top 
sp<*ed into the rnefee. The situation called 
for the liighest tactical skill, cabn judgment, 
a id instant and unerring decision on t he part 
of the ( ‘omniander-in-diief. 1 1 is own account 

of this important phase is singularly brief and 
ino<le.st. ‘‘ 1 formed the liatt le Fleet in line 
of battle on receipt of Sir .David Beatty’s 
report, and during defiloyment the fleets 
iM^came engaged.” Picture the circumstances. 
Flashes of guns wen^ visible through tho haze, 
but no ship could be clearly di.stinguished. • 
Kven the position of the enemy’s battleships 
could not aKvays be determined. So thitrk 
W'as it, ill fact, that groat care w'as essential 
to |)rt‘vent the British ships being mistaken 
ft)r I'nemy vess(4s. 'J’he conditions wen? cer- 
tainly unparalleled. Yet, without a moment’s 
hesitation. Sir John Jellieoe, with cool courage, 
ileliveml a vigorous and deirisive thrust wliich 
threw' tlie enemy into confusion ar.d completed 
their <li.seomfiture. After tliis, all their tactics 
were of a nature to avoid fiirih<‘r aetion. How 
they extricated tliemselves w'as not made clear. 
The fighting Ix'tween the big ships lasted inter- 
mittently for two lioiirs more. It developed 
into a chase?. ‘‘During the somewhat bri( f 
Iieriods,” says Sir John, “in which the ships 
of tho High Sea Fleet wert? visible through the 
mist, the heavy and effective fire kept up by 
t he battleships and battle -cruisers of the Grand 
KIw't caused me much satisfaction, and tho 
enemy’s vessels were seen to be constantly hit. 




REAR-ADMIRAL ARTHUR C. 
LEVESON. C.B., 

'Sccnnd in-Comm«n J. Second Battle Squadron. 


REAR-ADMIRAL ERNEST F. A. 

GAUNT, C.M.G.. 
Second-in-Cominanil, Fourth Battle 
Squadron. 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS 
JERRAM. K G B.. 

Commanded the Second Battle Squadron. 



RBAR-ADMIRAL ALEXANDER L. DUFF. C.B., REAR-ADMIRAL HUGH EVAN-THOMAS. M.V.O.. 

Secoad-io-Comiiuiad. Firat Battle Squadron. Commanded the Fifth Battle-Squadron. 

Photos by Russell, Hlliolt & Pry, Lafayette, L' Estrange. 
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soil!*' to luml out of tlio lin<\ »itkI 

jit lotist nu»‘ to sink. I ho em*iiiy rotiini firt* 
at this |)orio<l was not ofToctivo, aral th(‘ (hiiiia;t<* 
(Hilled to our ships was insignificant. 

'I'h(* slorv v\'oul<l not h(5 coinplcti* without 
sonic account of the tijicrations of the light- 
cruiser sipiadrons and destroyer flotillas. It 
was hen- that t Ik' elnnges in the conduct of 
s<‘a lighting since the last tiinf^ tiu* Mritish 
Navy was taig.iged in a flei't action were most 
ilearly inark*sl. In the old wars, oviT a 
hundred y«*ars ago, ships ot the line of hattk*. 
unless incensed hy some openly ofTeiisive act. 
scoi’iied to throw away ainmunitioii on a frigate 
or a s|no|i, jind these \essels were left to light 
duels with otlus’s of th<'ir own class. This has 
ht*en entirely alien'd liy the inf I'otluct ion of 
the torp;'d“. und lunv the smallest boat thus 
arnc'd may bi'cnme a formidable antagonist 
to the biggest I )n'adnought . The light craft, 
therefni'i*, w hich enti'r tlu' field of a fleet ac'tion 
must expect a hostile rc'ception if th<*y coino 
within rangi* of any enemy ship. Tin? lighter 
craft, howc\(*r, whether cruisers or destroyers, 
cooperati’d with their hi'avier comrades of the 
line, and engaged with intrepidity and daring. 
The skilful way in which ev(‘ry type of vi'ssel 
was useil to assist the others bears witness to 
the (k'velopineiit of Hei't organization in 
accordance with motlern <lcmands. Sir David 
IJeatty testified to tlu^ value of tla^ light 
cruisers. 'riiey vc'ry elTeetively protec'ted 
the hi'ad of our liiu' from torpedo attack by 
light eruisi'i's or destroyers, and w(*re prompt 
in helping to regain touch when the enemy’s 
line was temporarily lost .'•iglit of.” No higher 
praise couUl be given to the destroyer flotillas 
than that of Sir John Jellicoe. ” 'Fhey sur- 
passi'd th»' very highest expectations that I 
had formed tif them.” 

.Although with grim determination an<l 
n's«ihite bravery the small eraft thnwv them- 
selves into the fight, no light cruisiT was lost, 
and only I'ight dt'slroyei's were sunk. It may 
be described as a conflict bt'tween egg-sh(*lb- 
an<l sli'dge hammers, but the egg-shells did not 
often get the worst of it. Very many ships 
were reported to havt^ been seriously damaged 
by our torpedo attacks. Tliree times the light 
cruiser .squadrons, carrying no heavier gun than 
a fl-in., and relying for proU'ction on their 
own rapidity of fire and movemcnf, attacked 
annouri'd ships, 'riu* ilispatches ('ontain many 
instanci's of individual Iteroism and devotion 
to duty on the part of those in the destroyers. 


and these are only typical of many brilliaiit 
feats which, under the conditions of the battle, 
were unseen and unrecorded officially. Thi'ii 
there is the tragic episode of the destruction 
of Sir Robert Arbuthnot’s squadron. At fi.lfl 
the Defence and Warrior of this squadron, 
w hich had gone into action ahead of the BriiJsh 
Rattle Fle(>t, were observed passing down 
between the engaged lines under a very heavy 
fire. The Defence, flying Rear-Admiral 
Arbuthnot’s flag, disappeared, and the Warrioi* 
passed to tlie rear disabled. They had only 
a short time bt'fore l>oen observed in action 
with an enemy light cruiser, which was suli- 
.se.;piently seen tr) sink. 

Says Sir Jolin Jellicoe : 

It is prubiible that .Sir Kolicrt ArVaitlinol, (hiring his 
•'tigagoinoiit with the enomy’s light crui.sers and in his 
ih'sire to complete their desl ruction, was not awnro of 
the approach of the iniciny’s heavy ships, ow'ing ti.) the 
mist, until h(‘ found liimself in close proximity to tlu' 
iiinin fleet, and before he could withdraw his ships 
they were caught under a heavy fire and disabled. 

It is not known wlien the Black Prince, of 
the same squadron, was sunk, hut a wireless 
signal was received from her between eight and 
nine p.m. J’he ships’ companies of both tJu' 
Di'tVnee and Black Prince were lost, but that 
of the Warrior, as mentioned elsewhere, was 
.saved by the Engadine. 

'^rhe dispositions of the Comniander-in -Chief 
after nightfall recalled the methods of Togo 
when he lost siglit of the remnants of Rozli 
d(>stvensky’s fleet after Tsushima. Realizing 
that Admiral Niebogatoff w’ould make for 
Vladivostok, Togo heiuied in the same direction, 
and, as is known, found liim the next morning 
and ac(*<'ptod his surrender. Sir John Jellicoe 
mameuvred to remain between the onomy and 
his hasi-s, placing his destroyers in a position 
where they would afford prot.ection to the 
larger ships and also he favourably situatid 
for attacking those of the (‘rieniy. As it turned 
out, w hile a heavy toll of the Cerman ve.sH( Is 
w.is taken, not a single ship was touched in 
the Rritish line. The Fourth, Eleventh and 
Twelfth Flotillas, undi'r (kanmodore J. R. P- 
llawksley and Captains C. J. Wintour aid 
A. J. B. Stirling, are mentioned by Sir Join 
.lellicoo as having ” d(*livered a series of very 
gallant and successful attacks on the enemy, 
causing him heavy losses.” The Twelftli 
Plotilla attacked a squadron consisting of six 
large veepcls, including some of the Kaiser class, 
w’hich was entirely taken by surprise. * ^ 
large numlier of torpedoes was fired, including 
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some at the second and third ships in the line ; 
those fired at the third ship took effect, and she 
was observed to blow up.” 

Jellicoe, however, was not to experience the 
^ood fortime of Togo, for under cover of the 
darkness of the night, and the thickness of 
the weather, Vice-Admiral Scheor, witli his 
l)atterod ships, was able to escape. It was not 
until the following day, after the whole of the 
large area covered by the fight had boon 
thoroughly searched, without a trace of the 
enemy being seen, that the British Commander- 
in -Ohiof returned to his bases to refuel and refill 
his magazines. As was officially stated, he 
was rea<iy again within a very few hours to 
pjit to sea. 


interviews with a large number of theseirf)fficors. 
Sir John .Jellicoe compiled a list of the Cerman 
losses, to wliich reference will be made later. 
With the British losses, of course, there was no 
uncertainty whatever, for at the earliest 
opportunity the Admiralty published them in 
full, in contrast to tho policy of the German 
Navy Office, which aimed at concealment as 
far as possible, only revealing tho destruction 
of those sliips whoso loss fur various reasons 
had already become known to a munber of 
people. 

Of the tliroo battle-cruisers and three ar- 
moured cruisers sunk on tho British sidts the 
Indefatigable, Caj)tain C. V. Suwerby, was tlie 
first to bo destroyed, followed a.})out twenty 



Commanded the Third Lijfht-Cruiser Squadron. 


Commanded the Second Cruiser Squadron. 


Tho eircumstanoes of tho weather which 
ohtaified on tho afternoon of May 31, and tho 
approach of night soon after tho main battle 
was joined, made it difficult to obtain exact 
information a.s to tho losses inflicted on tho 
enemy. As Sir John Jellicoe says, owing prin- 
cipally to tho mist, but partly to the smoke, it 
was po.ssible to see only a few sliips at a time 
in tho enemy’s battle line. 

** The conditions of low visibility,” he wrote in hi.s 
di^^patch, “ under which tho day action took j)lace and 
the approach of darkness enhance tho diHiculty of giving 
an accurate report of tho damatro inflicted or the natnes 
of the ships sunk by our forces.” 

After a most careful examination of the 
evidence of all officers who testified to seeing 
enemy vessels actually sink, and personal 


minutes later l)y tlie Queen Mary, (’apfain 
C. 1. Browse. It was a later stage tlial tlio 
third battle-cruiser, tho Iinuncible, Captain 
A. Iw. Cay, flying the flag of Bear-Admiral tho 
Hon. II. L. A. Hood, and the armoured cruisers 
Defence, Captain S. V. Kllis, flying the flag oj 
liear-Admiral Sir Robert Arbutliriot, Black 
Prince, Captain T. P. Bonham, and Warrior, 
Captain V. B. Molteno, were sunk or disabled. 
Sir John Jellicoe records at the end of his 
dispatch how “ the hardest fighting fell to the 
lot of the Battle -Cruiser Fleet (the units of 
which were less heavily armoured than thf ir 
opponents), tho Fifth Battle Squadron, the 
First Cruiser Squadron, Fourth Light Cruiser 
Squadron, and the Flotillas.” Of those forces 
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ONE OF THE GERMAN LOSSES IN THE NAVAL BATTLE 
The last of a German liitht cruiser. In the background are British destroyers in pursuit of G« 
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tho Battle -Cruifier Fleet under Sir David Beatty, 
and First Cruiser Squadron uruler Kear-Admiral 
Arbuthnot, each lost three units, as has been 
shown, but the Fiftli Battle Squadron, eoin- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Hugh hlvau-Thomas, 
and Fourth Light Cruiser Squa<lron (Commo- 
ilore C. E. Le Mesiirier), escaped witliout loss, 
no battlesliips or light cruisers being sunk at all 
on the liritish side. The destroyers sunk were 
eight in number the Tipperary, Ar<lent» 
Fortune, Shark, Sparrowhawk, Nestor, Nonuul, 
and Turbiilent. In tho first-named vessel. 
Captain C. J. Wintour, commanding the Fourth 
Flotilla, which, said Sir John Jellicoe, ho had 
brought to a high pilch of perfection, lost his 
life. 

The foregoing was t he com})le(e toll paitl by 
tho British Fleet in (lri\nng back the Cennans 
into their ports. It wtis added to by tho 
enemy, sojoetinu's liberally, w’ith the intention 
of sup|)Orting their claim to a “ victory,” but 
Ihe Admiralty on mor<^ than one occtision 
definitely denied these new claims from Berlin. 
One of the most ijcrsistent of tho latter related 
to tho battleship Warspite, Ca|)tain E. M. Phill- 
potts, which was declared to have been sunk. 
In spite of the fact that tlio Admiralty issued a 
notice on June 4 saying : “ This is untrue, that 
ship Jiaving returned to harbour,” tho allega- 
tion was re|)eatcd in an olllcial commanay/ze from 
tho German Fleet Command on tlu Gth, and 
again in the long oflicial account published on 
June 8. On June 10, however, the Admiralty 
granted permission to a representative of the 
Associated Press of America to see ( 'Rptain 
Phillpotts, who was full of praise for tho 
conduct of his men in the battle and what he 
termed the amazing powers of r(%sis(anco of 
his ship. Ho .said : 

1 mn not surprised that there have been reports that 
the Warspite was sunk, as from our position, between 
our Fleet and tho German baltlosiiipH, our eseajio from 
such a fate was simply miraculous. Several times 
we disappeared from si^ht in the smoke and spray. 

Tho Captain wont on to explain tliat after 
two hours of action, in much of which tho Fifth 
Battlo Squadron, to which tho Warspite 
belonged, engaged tho whole German Battlo 
Fleet in an effort to protect the British battle- 
crui.sers until Admiral Jellicoe came up, tho 
steering gear of tho Warspite went wrong, and 
she ran amuck among the enemy. Some six 
German battleships concentrated their fire on 
her, but under a worse pounding than the Lion 
received in tho Dogger Bank fight she remained 
in action without a single vital injury. An 


officer in another ship, describing Uic incident 
in a letter publi.sluMl in the ncwspa|UTs, sjiid : 

It uas at <)us sla^o lluit, owin^ to soino ti*in|a)rary 
defect, tho Warspito’s helm jaininefl, mid .she went 
straight at th(5 em-rny into a hell of fire. She looked a 
mo.st w^onderful si^dit. every mm firing for all it was 
worth in reply. Jaiekily, she uot uml<*r control (piickly. 
ami refuriKHl to the line, and it was this incith'nl wliich 
Kave ris<i to the (Icirnan lejjcnd that .she had h('i>u sunk. 

Sir John .fcllicot* coiuincndcd the \Vais|)i(c\s 
captain lor hi.s coiidiud at this trying monuMit. 

Clover handling, ’ .said flu* ( Vinitiuirulcr-in- 
CJticf, “ cnahlcd Captain Edward M. Phillpotts 
to oxtricat(> hi.s ship from )i .'^onu'whal awkward 
situation.” '!riu*rc was a rather amusing tou<‘b 
at the conclusion of the im ident, for the captain 
told his interviewer that when the d(*f(ut had 
boon quickly repaired the \Varsj)it(^ wanted to 
return. But her prtw ious moveiitents liad lieen 
so erratic that Captain lMiillj)otts and his crew 
found that they wore not popular ! Suffieient 
battlo.ship.s were j)r(‘sent by this tiiiu^ (o till the 
line, and tho possibility of tlu^ vessers running 
amuck among her own frituids was not wel- 
come<l. So she st<*amod home. 

Other ships in the British Fleet suffi'red tho 
same fate ns the AVarspite of being sunk on 
paper. In the oftieial German ae(!Ounts tlu? 
battle-eruiser rrinc<;s.s Royal, the battleship 
Marlborough, tho light eruist'r Birmingham, 
and the destroyer Aensta \fero all eon.signed to 
tlieir destruction in thi.s manner, obliging the 
issue and repetition of a d(*nial by the Admiralty. 
The cruiser Euryalus was also said to have been 
.set on fire and eompleteJy burnt out, hut, as 
the Admiralty stated, she was not even present 
in tlie battle. In the case of the Marlborough, 
Captain G. J*. Ross, vvhieli flew' the flag of Vice 
Admiral Sir Cecil Burn(\y, Commanding the 
F'irst Battlo Squadron (Seeond-in-Conimaiid of 
the Grand Fleet), tliere was some justification. 
At 0.54 p.m., after having been engaged witli a 
battleship of the Kaiser class, and with a crui.ser, 
and later still another battleship, this vessel 
was hit by a torpedo, and took up a considerable 
U.st to starboard. In spite of this misfortune, 
os the official dispatch states : 

bh© reopened at 7.3 p.m. at a cruiser, and at 7. J2 p.m. 
firotl fourto<m rapid salvoes at a ship of the Ki'miK i lass, 
hitting her frequently until she turned €>ut of the line. 
The manner in which this effect ivo fire was kept up in 
spito of tho disodvantHges due to the injury eau.sed by 
the torpedo was most creditable to the shij), and a very 
fine ox H triple to the squadron. 

An eye-witness also said that the sight of the 
gunlayers in the Marlborough calmly and coolly 
serving their weapons w’hile the vessel was 
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rlainagod in pcwsiblo clang«r of sinking 

was a most inspiring one. It is significant t hat 
the Marlborough continiu^d to portoi-m lior 
duties as flagship of the squadron until 2.tl0 a.m. 
next morning. Thf^ri, as sho luwl some difii- 
culty in keeping iij) the spoofl of tlio sejuadron, 
Sir Cecil Ihirnoy transferred his flag to the 
Hevongo, and the Marlborough was detiwhcd 
by the direction of Admiral Jellicoo to a base, 
driving off a subinarino en route. 

Unlike the Hritish losses in the battle, which 
won^ known in full all nvt r the w’orld within 
a few liours of the end of the engagement, 
those of the (lerrnan Fleet were only revealed 
in easy .stages. In the first Cerinan report, 
circulated by windless on .luno 1, they were 
alk'gisl to include only three shins and “ some 
torpedo boats.” 'Die emnnnwh/ue said : 

Oil our Hi<t« th« ^malI cniis^*r Wio*<l»M<lct\ was Hiink 
liy hoHtilo artillory firo durinc Iho day engagemont.*. 
mid tlio Pomraorn during llio night by a torpedo, na* 
Into of the Fraiienlob, which is missing, and of .some 
torpoilo boats wliich have not 3 ot rotiini<‘d, is unknown. 

In tlio second (lerman ()fTi<*ial nn‘.ssago, issuetl 
on .funo 3, the lo.ss of the snia.ll eruiser Klbiiig 
(Captain Maillung) was added to the li.st. 
She was sai<l to have been blown up by her own 
erew aft<T being heavily daniagiMl by eollLsion 
with another (Jerrnan war ve.sscl, whieh made 
it irnpo.ssible to take her liaek to ]>ort. The 
erew were ri.'scued by torpedo boats, with the 
exception of tin* (rominaiuler, two oflieers and 
IH men, who remained on board in order to 
lilow np the ves.si'l, and who wore brought to 
Vmuiden in a tug and landed t here. Without 
a dfuiht, it was the prtisenee of tlieso survivors 
in Tbdland, reported in the Tri's.s, whieh indueed 
tlu* Uerman Admiralty StatT to admit the 
di'stniction of the Elbing. According to some 
accounts, it wa.s the Warrior whicli put tin* 
Klbing out of action. 

In a s«»mi-onicial statement issued on the 
same day, the lo.ss of tlie Frauenlob was 
accepted a.s a certainty, and the ship was said 
to have been sunk apparently during the 
night of IVfay 31 in an individual action. The 
loss of five “ largo torpedo boats ” was also 
admitted. On Sunday, June 4, a IkTlin 
telegram, which attained added significance 
in the light of later events, was dispatched. 
” Contrary to the Drithsh Admiralty report,” 
it said. ” it is stated that no German naval 
units were lost other than those mentioned in 
the ofiicial German communiqiii.'^ During 
the next week, however, on Wedne.sday, 
June 7. there wa.s issued from the Marine- Amt 


a long account of the battle, and in it occurred 
the following passage : 

The total losses of the German High Soa forces during 
the battle of May 31 and Juno 1, and subsequently, aro x 

One battle-cruiser. 

One ship of the line of older construction. 

Four small cruisers. 

Five torpedo boats. 

Of these losses, the rommern, launched in 1005, the 
Wioabailon, the Elbing, the Frauenlob, and five torpedo 
boat.-i havo already boon reported sunk in official state* 
ments. For military reasons wo refrained till now 
from making public tho loss of tho vessels Ltitzow and 
Kontock. In view of the wrong interpretation of this 
iiioasure, and moreover in order to frustrate English 
logonds about gigantic lo.^^sos on our side, these reasons 
must now bo dropped. Both vessels were lost on thoir 
wuy to harbour after attempts hod failed to keep tlie 
liuiwily-dainagod vessels afloat. Tho crews of both 
.ships, inchiditig all severely wounded, are in safety. 

This was as far as th(3 Germans went in 
regard to tho acbiiission of lo.s.sos. In an 
enclosure to his dispatch, Sir John Jellico© 
compiled a ” list of enemy vessels put out of 
action,” in regard to which he expressed tho 
opinion that it gave the minimum in regard to 
numbers, although it was possibly not entirely 
ac(.M irate as regards tho particular clas.s of 
vessel, especially those whicli w'oro sunk during 
tho night attacks. In addition to tho ve.s8els 
sunk, a<lded Sir John, it was unquestionable 
that many other ships wore very seriously 
damaged by gunfire and by torpedo attack. 
In this coimexion it has to be romembored 
tliat as tho Germans fought nearer home than 
file British they had by far the greater ohance 
of getting their damaged ships safe into port. 
They were only about 100 miles from tho 
shelter of the Heligoland forts, and probably 
less from the minefields in the neighbourhood 
of the Bight, w’hen tho battle finished, whereas 
Sir John Jellicoe’s bases were 400 miles away. 
'I’ho Warrior, after being disabled during the 
action, was towed by tho Engadine for 75 
miles from 8.40 p.m. on May 31, all through the 
night, until 7.16 a.m. next morning, when she 
toundered. Had tho conditions in this respect 
been equal, tho British losses might havo been 
less, or the Germans much higher, according 
to the position in which the battle was fought. 
It is fitting to note here, in passing, the tribute 
paid by Admiral Jellicoe to the artisan ratings 
ill his Fleet. They “ carried out much valuable 
work during and after the action,” he said; 

‘ they could not liave done better.” Doubt- 
less the hard and conscientious work of those 
men contributed largely to the speed with 
which the Fleet was made ready for sea again 
within a few hours. 
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Ileaih. 

COMMODORE CHARLES E. LE MESORIER, 
Commanded the Fourth Li^ht-Cruiser Squadron. 

There were several ships in the German 
Flec‘t which were seen to have received severe 
punishment, making the chance of tlieir 
getting back home a small one. As regards 
tlie battle-cruiser squadron a Dutch report 
stated t hat the Dta lllinger sank whilst being 
towed to Wilhelmshaven, and there was like- 
wise douVit as to w'hother the Seydlitz, the 
stern of wiiieh vessel was stated to liav'o been 
blown off, got into port. A large number 
of r(‘lative.s of her crew, residing in Schlesw’ig, 
w(Te notified of casualties, although tliis was 
not in itself conclusive evidence that she had 
been destroyed. When the Liitzow was put 
out of action Admiral Hippor transferred liis 



[lhn»n. 

SIR ROBERT ARHUTHNOT, BT.. M.V.O., 
Commanded the First Cruiser Squadron. 

flag to the Moltke, which seems to liave suffered 
the least of the battle-cniisc'rs. Of other 
cruisers present on the (h'nnan side, tlie Koon, 
an armonrecl vessel of an earlier class than the 
two sunk off the Falklands, was believed to 
have been sunk. A midshijana-ii in tlie 
Marlborougli wrote to his par(‘nts : 

I boliovo wo lorpedooit a cniisfi’ wliirh lifts not yrt. 
been dnimod. Wo tliink it was tlie Kuon. .sister-ship 
to tho Vorck. Wo absolutfiy did f(»r tier witli ^in-fire 
before wo lirod tho torpedo* Wo could sco riglifc into 
hor Inill. 8ho wa.s a inas.s of flurnos insido and hmi 
lost a funnel. * 

In tho same w»ty, so many British shijis 
claimed to htvve disposed of light cruisers that 
the four in tho Of*rman list must have been 



{RuiSilU [Russell. 


COMMODORE E. S. ALEXANDER. COMMODORE WILLIAM E. GOODENOUGH, 
SINCLAIR, M.V.O,, A.D»C., Commanded the Second Li^ht-Cruiser Squadron. 

Commanded the First Lidht^Crutser Squadron. 
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i A’u.vsf//. 

COMMANDER R. B. S. BINGHAM. 
Commanded the destroyer ‘‘Nestor.*’ 


an nmlor-statoinc'nt of in this rlass. 

'riic iniinioipjvlity of Krankfort oimmkxI a fund 
for tlio rolic'f of rclati\’t's of tho crow of the 
li^ht cruiser named aft(*r tla^ city. 

'Then as repinls their tmttio fleet, tlie Ger- 
nunis only admitted the loss of one unit, tht> 
I’oinmern. Cajitain lldlcke, commanding this 
\esst‘|, was among th»>se who went down in her. 
'The ih'itish o(Vu*ial estimatt*, however, clainual 
tour halt It'ships, three* of which were seen tt) 
.sink. Oik* of thi'se* may have been the* Ost- 
fri«*sland, which Dutcli ac<*oiinls stated had 
lM*(*n sunk. H<‘r siste*i -ship, the 'rhiiringt*n, 
may liave suffi*red a like* fate, and .sailors’ caps 
lu'aring the* name of this vt*sst*l \v<‘re found at 
sea by au Vmuiden t rawler. Hy way, eloubtless, 
of contradicting tin* n^port of the loss of the 
Thiiringen, an article app<‘art‘d in the Kreuz 
Zcituiuf at the end of ,Iu!K‘, i>ur|)orting to be 
writt»*n V»y an otVu*«*r <>f the ship, in which it 
was said that she was not toucheih Three 
wet*ks earlier, on ,luiu^ Hi, the (leiman Admir- 
alty had alloweil the publication of an accanint 
of the battle allegt*d to havi> cona* from a mid- 
shipman of the Ostfri(*sland, which was given a 
ratlK*r suspicions prominence in the German 
papers, and in wliich oe(*urred the scntf'nce : 


“ The Ostfriefilnnd did not rrreivo a single 
hit.** 

In their revelation of the fine spirit shown by 
Mie oflieers and men of the Koyal Navy, the 
details and incidents of the battle wore most 
inspiring. The confidence which the wdtole 
Fleet tiad in its commanders, Sir John Jollicoe 
and Sir David Beatty, had nexer b(*cn excelled 
at any period in our naval history. Of tlie 
GommandcT-iri-Cliief, the Archbishop of York 
laid written : 

I left the Orand Fleet Hlmrinp to iljo full tlio admira- 
tion, affeetioM, and confidence which every oflicer 
and man within it feels for its Ci>minander-in-Chief, 
Sir John .fellicoe. Hero assuredly is the right rnnn in 
the right pince at the right time. Mis oflleors give liiin 
tlu» most ahsoliito trust and I<»yalty. When I spoke of 
him to his men I always felt that quick response wliich, 
to a s|)OHker, is the euro .sign that he has reacned and 
touched the hearts of his hearers. The Gommandcr-iii- 
Ghief — quiet, modest, courteous, ahsrt, resolute, holding 
ill firm control every part of his great fighting engine — 
has uiuler his I'onuuand not only the .ships, hut tlio 
heart of tiis Fleet. 

A.s for tho ollicers and their relation.^ with 
OIK? another, the Archbi.shop said he never 
heard one word uf erilicisin, never felt the 
Hlighti^st breath of jealousy. In manner, in 
word, in spirit they justified tht^ boost of one 
of tho Vice-Admirals : “ We tin.' all a great 

band of brothers.*’ 

As for Sir David Beatty, ox cry iiK*idcn(. in 
lii.s <*tmH>r, and they had been both many and 
glorious, had [lointed him out a.s one of the men 
to command the fleets of England if ever .she 
was engaginl in a great naval war. The affair 
in the Heligoland Bight, the action oil tho 
Dogger Bank, and other episodes had inspired 
fet*lings which were amply confirmed by tho 
great action off the Jutland coast. Wliat liis 
mf‘ii tliought of him was well typified in the 
answer of a sailor who w’a.s asked, just after 
the battle, if the seamen had full confidence 
in their leader. “ Confidence in David ? ’* he 
replied ; why, we would all go to Hell for 
David.** 

This implicit trust in tho officers in command 
w'lLs reciproeatod to tho full. Sir John Jellicoo 
says in his dispatch ; 

The eciKluct of officers and men througliout the ilay 
and night actions W’lis entirely beyond praise. No 
wonls of mine could do them justice. On all sides it U 
reported to me that the glorious traditions of tho post 
were most worthily upheld — whether in heavy shipa, 
eruisers, ligVit eruisers, or destroyers — the same admirable 
s|»irit prevailed. Officers and men were cool and 
deferminiMl, with a cheeriiiCNs that would have carried 
tluMU through anything. The heroism of the wounded 
was tho admiration of all. I cannot adequately express 
tho pride with which tlio spirit of the Floet filled me. 
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THE DESTROYER “SPITFIRE” 

(Ueutenant-l^ominandcr C. W. E. Trelawny) torpedoing a German warship. 

Moreover, the one thought in all ranks after tho eiioiny into the jaws of our Fleet. 1 have 

the contest was that it might be renewoit and no regrets, except for the gallant comradess, all 

<'omplotod on a future occasion. Sir David pals, that have gone, who died gloriously. It 

Beatty, in a message t o Admiral of the Fleet would have warmed your heart to see tho gallant 

the Hon. Sir Hed worth Meux, said : “ We drew Hood bring his squadron into action. We are 
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HM I'y for (lie noxf limo, Plciisr (Jod it \\ill 
<*oiM ■ soon.” 'rh,‘ olHicrrs' trilxifcs to (lu* con- 
duct of tlx' nicn vie with tix^so which the 
scjuncn paid tn the Icadin^^ and cxajiiph* of 
the oflicers. One oflu'er, a. li(Mi(enanl -coju- 
inander in a, ncssi'I whicli ujot into action a 
litth* alter a p.m. on tiie ,‘jlst, said in a hdter; 

I am ver\' mlad tla^ men iaivo Jiad fh(*ii’ 
ha.[)tisni o| tire. 'riK'v w('n» simply splendid. 
Kverything went just as if we laid been at 
tar^ad pract ice. 'Fwo younp: boys in an exposcxl 
position were extremely good. I do not think 
either of them is sovente(‘n yet, but these !)oys 
iK'Ver turned a Jiair.” Sub-laeutenant (h A. 
Nunmde^y, of the Warrior, testified, in a letter 
quoted in tiu' Yorksfiim Posl, to the coolness 
of the men in that shi|> when she had been 
ilisabled. TJu^y did not see liow tliey could 
po,ssil>|y eseai)e, as the Warrior was on fire 
amidships and aft, but “ tlie s])irit of the men 
and tlie heroism displayefl were wonderful; 
everyluxly was cheerful and nobody lost, his 
head.” 'J’his fine <lisplay of tnu^ discipline had 
its ivward when thc^ whf)le of the cn'w, in most. 
rlilHcult circumstances, were taken olT by the 
Mcaplane carrier Engadino. ft was during the 
transhipment, on the morning of Juno 1, that 
Lieutenant K. J. Hut land i^erformed the gallant 
feat f(ir which lie reetavod tho Albert Modal of 
the First Class from tho King. A severely 
wounded man from tho Warrior, owing to the 
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violcad motifin of the two ships, was accidentally 
dropped ov(‘i'l)oard from a stretcher and fell 
between thc! \x'ssels. which were working so 
dangerously that the commanding otlicer of 
the Warrior had to forbid two of his oflicers 
from jumping overboard to the rescue of tho 
wouinleil man, as it was considered that this 
would mean thiar almost certain death. Before^ 
he could be observrxl, howe\’eir, Lieutenant 
Rutland went o\'erboard from the forepart of 
the Engadine witli a bowline, and worked 
himself aft. ITo succeeded in putting tho bow- 
line around thi* wounded man, and in getting 
h tn liauled on Coard, but it was then found 
that the man was dead, having been crushed 
iHdwoen tho two ships. Lieutenant Rutland’s 
escape from a similar fate was iniraciilous. 

His bravery,” as tho oilieial account of his 
gallant deed stated, “ is reported to have been 
magnificent.” He had . already distinguished 
hiiuself at the beginning of the battle by bis 
work as pilot of the seaplane which, as indicated 
elsewhere, was sent up from the Kngadine for 
scouting purposes. I aeutenan t Rutland W’as one 
ol tho few^ officers in the battle who hod been 
pn motod from llio lower deck. He was among 
tho first group of candidates selected in 1912, in 
accordance with tho new Admiralty s^dame, to 
(jualify for commissions, by courses of training 
at (jreenwich and elsewdiere, and by a period 
of service afloat in tho grade of “mate.’ lie 
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WHICH TOOK PART IN THE BATTLE. 

was a|)poirito(I to iorpcvlo boat No, 35 when 
war began, but in Dcmm niber, 1914, iransferrod 
In tho Royal Naval Air Service as an noting 
flight sub -lieu ten ant, aftewwards being fwornotod 
flight-lieutenant. The action of May 31 thus 
produced, as it v\'ere, tho first-fruits of tho 
de<a’sion, taken when Mr. (^liurcJiill was First 
Lord, to opt^ri tlie eommissioiKMl ranks of the 
Navy moro widely to the petty otlieers and 
«e;im * 11 . 

Jii a striking speech when introducing tho 
Navy Estimates in tho House of ConiTnons on 
February 15, 1915, Mr. Chm-^^iill, after revitav- 
ing tho salient features of tho first six montlis 
of naval war, and tho lessons of t he vic-torics 
off tho Dogger Bank and the Falklands, said : 
“ It is iny duty in this House to speak for th(' 
Navy, and tho truth is that it is sound ivs a 
bell all through. I do not care where or how 
it may be tested ; it will be found good and fit 
and keen and honest.’* Demonstration of the 
correctness of this estimate is to be found in 
tho performances of all ranks and ratings in tho 
Jutland Bank action, wherein tho various 
branches of tho Service vied with one another 
in efficiency. If two may specially bo singled 
out wdiore all did so well, it is the engineering 
an<l medical branches. The prelude to aedion, 
said Sir John Jellicoc, is the w’ork of the engine- 
room department,- and “ during action the 
otlieers and men of that department perform 


their most import anf dufi(^s wifhout the in* 
centivo whicli a knowledge of t he course of tl e 
actions gives to those on (h'ck. ’Ihe rpialities 
of disci])line and enduranei^ arc faxed to tlie 
utmost under these eonditioiis, and tli(‘y W(‘n', 
as always, most fully maialained throughout 
tho opt'rations under review. Several sliips 
attained speeds that had never Ix'fore b(‘en 
reached, thus showing viTy eh'arly their high 
state of steaming c*lliciene.y. Failnn's in lunteriMl 
were eonspicnouK by tht*ir absence, ami s(?vcTal 
instances are rei)or1(Hl of niagniticent wf)rk on 
the part of the engine-room d(*partmenf s of 
injured sliips.” Most praiseworthy also was 
the <levotion to duty of the surgeons. ” 'J'lie 
work of th(> medical oflieers of the Fleet,” Sir 
John records, “carried out very largely nnd(T 
the most diffienlt conditions, was entirely 
admirable and invaluable. Ixicking in many 
cases all tlie essentials for performing critical 
operations, and u’ith their staff seriously de- 
pleted by casualties, they worked untiringly 
and with the greatest success. To tla'in wo 
owe a deep debt of gratitude.” 

Tho confidence of the men in their nflicews 
was indicaUxl in many w ays ; and tlawe aro 
numerous letters and incidents w-hich show how 
real and deep it was. Reference is made by 
Sir John Jcllicoe to the ftu^t that in the On- 
slaught, commanded by Lioutenant-Oornmander 
A. 0. Onslow, D.S.C., Sub -Lieutenant H. W. A. 
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Knniriis, a-ssist^'d })y Midsliij man H. (I. Arnot, 
li.N.K* wlio \vc*ro tlin only nxct iiiivo ollitiTS 
iK^t (lisidilod, tlm sliip Hurcossfnlly ont 

of ac tion aial lawk to hor luain' |)ort. A st(.k»T 
|i< f1y olllicor, in an inicrx iow , (los< ribtMl iiow tla‘ 
()nsliin>^dit was sw(*pt pn^tly < I(*an o\ oryf liing, 
and on Iht way lavck ooiild not pn into touch 
l>y wireless, because both the operator aid 
sijinaller laid Ijcen killed. 'I'he bri<lge iia«l biM'i) 



JOHN TkAVKRS CORNWKLl., 

Of the " (dtester.” The hoy, who was under 16J 
years old, althou|th mortally wounded, remained 
standinft alone at a most exposed post, quietly 
awttitinU orders till the end of the action, with 
the i(uti s crew dead and wounded around him. 

The ilallant lad died from his wounds. 

carried away by a Hhell, and t hereforo tho charts 
\vtM*e gone, aid so \n jis tlie <'(an[)ass. Ho added : 

I would like to say M)m««flunf> of Sub-I.ioutetuuit 
K^'ininis, \vlu> took uh homo. \V«* Iwui ji raro timo of jf^ 
iMuimse we liad \u pit k our way as host wo t>ouk]. n,ul 
lluMo WHS the suh lirulriumt sle kiiiK to the wheel lor 
ovor forty h.uirs. He refuse«l to he relieved. He kept 
on suviuu that the men had rpiilo onoji^h ti> dr> lo look 
alter tliemM-lves. and nohody was to hot her ah<»ut him. 
We t]ii.»iii.'ht a lot ot tiiiM, 1 i'an tell you. 

Natunilly, in the eircninstanccs, the in<»n in 
tile < lest rovers had, it* anything, an extra share 


of thrilling and trying experiences. Tlio 
stubborn and splendid episode of the Shark, 
w'hieh went down fighting to tho very last, may 
bo eit(*d. She formed one of a sinall division, 
led by the T’ipi^erary, which was caught and 
iivei*whc]m<*d. With about half of the er(*w 
kilh‘d OP disaliled, the Shark continued to 
maintain the action with only one remaining 
gun. TJu* captain, Commander L. W. Jones, 
is said to have had one of his legs shot aw.ay, 
but he continued tlK". fight, and himself heljied 
to serve th(' gun to the last, wlieri ho was swept 
inlo tho sea as tlie vessel foundered. Some 
survivors from the Sliark sprang on to a raff, 
where they stayed for no less than tive> liours 
wateliing the liattle. I'hoy kept tJioir blood 
in circulation by jumping overboard an<l 
swimming round the raft, all doing this in I urn 
and being hauled in afterwards by those on tlie 
raft. A similar f'xperienco was shared liy the 
s«-anien from sonu^ of tho larger ships. Com- 
mund(‘r l)aniin‘utluT, one of the six survivors of 
the Jnvincibl<% was shot into the .sea when tlu^ 
battle-cruiser exploded, and went down 20 feet 
or 30 f(?et. Coming up, ho foimd himself near* 
a raft, and clambered on to it* Jii a few minntes 
lie saw a broad, black, smiling face, cov'cred 
with gr(*as(' and si ot and oil, appear at the side 
of the raft. “ I’ll bet that’s Sandford,” said 
(Viinmandcr Daimreuther to the visitor. 
“ An Irishnia.ii would be sure to smile after an 
experieneo like this.” “ You’re right,” replii'd 
LioiiUuiant C. S. Sandford, as he climbed on 
to tho ritft. Roth were picked up half an hour 
later by a loriitjdo boat. It was of this handful 
of Invincible survivors that a midshipman 
rt'lat cd an incidei# which ho said ho shmild never 
forget, as it was the pluckiest thing ho had over 
.soon. As tho ship he w as in steamed aheiul 
into action, he saw four men on a raft, and at 
first thought they must bo Glormans. But as 
tho ship passed by, ” the four got up on their 
foot and cheered us like blazos. It was the 
Hiicst thing I had over scon.” 

Throo other destroyers of tho same division 
as tho Shark w'ero tho Ardent, Fortune and 
Sparrowhawk, and Sir John Jcllicoe records 
that w'hon tho waters from tlie latitude of tho 
Horn Reef to tho scene of tho action w^ero 
thoroughly searched next morning, some 
survivors from each of these boats were |)icked 
up, and also from their flotilla leader, tlie 
Tipperary. Tho Sparrowliawk liad been badly 
injured in collision, and w-^as no longer sea- 
w'orthy, so she was sunk after iier crew had been 




“FOR YOUR SPl.ENDII) WORK I THANK YOU” 

Kin)( (leorge V. inspecting some of the seamen who fought in the battle. The King taking the salute 
during his visit to the Rattle Cruiser Fleet, June, 1916, On the King’s right is Admiral Heatty. 

tiikon oft’. A potty oilioor of XoaMi, vvlu) was ohocrfiil ; and it was ivlatod by anf)tli(*r pofly 

*n tho Kortiuic, related how 23 inc'n of tliat oftirer how a seaman, wlio was Ibe po.ssrssor of 

‘Icstroyer got on to a raft when slie was sunk, a good })ass voice, ht'lped f»> keep up the s|)irits 

15 ininutea after going into action,. 'ait only of 2t) otlier mc*n from the 'rij)perai’y ulio wen* 

seven of this number survived tlu terrors of stranded on a raft by singing t<» them, e\en 

the night. All tho ofiicers were lost. One of though ho himself liad been \vounde<l in tlu* leg 

them clung to tho rail until exhausted ; then and hail liml two of his fingers shot away, 

his hold slipped, and he wont down. It was th.e These men were afterwards rescind l>y the 

f^addest sight of all, related this petty ollicer, to disabled Sparrowhawk. and had not been long 

see comrades slipping oft when those who in her when — insult added to injury !- a 

remained alive were so nutiihed and cramped German siihmarine appeand on tlie starboard 

that they could give thorn no help. Yet, in spite cpjarter. But the tw’o remaining guns wen? 

of their .sufferings, the men were amazingly quickly hrouglit to bear on her, and slu? div<*d 
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ut once tind iritide off. lioHidoB the 27 irion savf^d 
from Uh'h particular raft, tluTo was a sub* 
lieuUnuint who was swimming alongside, with 
one hand clutching the n»|>es hanging around, 
lie had been swimming thus for some hours, 
having refused to boaril the raft., as it might 
havi^ capsized with his iwlditional weight. In 
the end, he was in bi*tter (loialilion than sevi'rul 
of the? irum who wivre on board, many of vvliom 
sufh red from the cold and exposure. VVIhmi on 
board the Sparrowhawk, mu<*h amus<*meiit was 
<;au.He<l by one smviv'or who, dressed only in a 
piece of s<‘rge, rouiul his loins, was anxiously 
drying a number of £l Treasury notes which 
he had saved, explaining as he did so that he 
was to be inarried on his next leav(\ 'I'o Ills 
n^lief, the notes drieil out all right, and then he 
was able to take an inten'st in Jiis own miracu- 
lous escape. 

^riiere was one epis^ide which, more than 
any olh^^r, stirreil the pofiular imagination 
when the otlicial dispatelies were published, 
and that was the (h’atliless story of Boy 
(/ornwell, who rornainiHi at his [lost of doty 
to tlu^ end of tlie light, faithful to the last, 
ami then ilicxl^of his wouikIs. Sir David 
Beatty says ; 

A from ll\o ( of tho ( 'hosier 

>»i\’o.s a splotidid iloxotiuii to duly- b<»y 

(1st ••litss) .lohii I’nn ors Corriwoll, ot ilic t.'tu'slor, was 
MKiroiIly woiuidnd rarly in flu' Ifo iu.*\(*rl I h^Ioss 

rotMuiiind stariditiK al a most < N|»osod post, «|uiotlv 

awiiitiiiK <>rd*’rs till t}><* end of ttjo action, witli tho 
i-Miir.s rr(’\\' d«*M.<l jind vvoiiiidisl all round liiin. ilis ni.»o 
was niidcr lt»i ytMirs. I rourol t luK ho has since 
tmt I rocomnKMul his cas«? lor siMM ial ns'oytiition in j\is{ioo 
to Ins incinory, Miid as an acknowlodj^mont of the luKh 
eMi.in|ilo .set hy him. 

Thi* body of the hnivo lad was at first buried 
in ti eomimui gnvve, hut on July 29, having 
Ihm'ii exhumed, it was reinterred with full 
naval honour.^ in a private gravt^ in Manor 
Park Pemetery, when the Bishop of Barking 
and Dr. Maenamara, the latti'r of whom wmus 
the IxMirer of a wreiith from tho Royal Navy, 
delivt'ri'd tdotpient tributes to (’orriweirs 
heroism. A movement for a national mt'morial 
wtvs set on foot, in which tJie Navy Loagtie and 
Sir John Bethell, M.P., among others, were 
inten?st<Hl, to endow a ^ard for disaliled 
sailors in tho Star and Carter Horne, to provide 
cottage lioines for ilisahled and invalidtxl sailors 


and their families, to institute naval solioiar- 
ships for deserving boys, and to erect a suitable 
iiionurnont on tho grave. 

It is unnecessary to einiihasize the fact that 
thi* spirit which animated little Jack Cornwell 
was displayed in numerous other deeds of 
c lurage and valour on May Jl, and it would Im 5 
true to say that what he did so spkmdidly 
many others were ready to do if the need hail 
arisen. Ono ease of tho kind was * hat of ;i 
eommandiT, who, despite his wouiUiS, eon 
tinned to issue orders, and remained in charge 
of the ship till she had finished fighting. When 
lie reached port, this gallant oflicer, htJoi'i- 
aliow'ing himself to be removed to hospital, 
in.sisted on beiri : taken round his ship to 
inspect tho damage inflicttxl by tho em?iuy’s 
fire. Rather a touching narrative w^as told 
of the cliaplain of anot/ier vessel, who, as l o 
lay dying from a sliatt-ered spine and leg, pray txl 
for victory for the British Fleet. 

Another incident among tho many glorioiLs 
and inspiring detxis on this memorable day is 
that of a very heroic action which affords an 
opportunity for giving to the gallant Corps of 
Royal Marino.s the praise which is its duo. 
An oflicer of the corps is stiid, in his last moments 
when jnortally wounded, to have used hi.s 
ix'maining breath to issue instructions which 
pix.‘vonted a catastrop e and possibly tho los.s 
of his ship. For obvious reasons, neither the 
name of the oflicer nor of tho vessel we e publicly 
disci o.sed, but at some later date the esteem and 
honour in wdiieh his memory is now held by his 
coinrtKles and friends within tho Service will 
also be ai*eorded liim by all his hJlow-country- 
men. 

On this note th(5 relation of the Battle of 
Jutland Bank may be concluded. The loss of 
lifo was indeed serious, both to tho Navy and 
the country. Sir John Jellicoe, in his dispatcli, 
pays a tribute to tho officers and men whoi^o 
death was mourned by their comrades in the 
Grand Fleet. “ They fell,” he tuldod, “ doing 
Uieir duty nobly, a death which they woukl 
have been the first to desire.” Tho sorrow 
which tho Navy felt at the loss in action of so 
gallant seamon was fully shared by the 
nation. 



CHAPTER CXLI 


THE WESTERN FRONT IN MAY 
AND JUNE, 1916. 

I)i:sri/n)nv W'ahkark in \\.\\ — Poison (^as and its Psi<:s 'rnK An/a<’s in I^'ranck Anat.vsis 
OK Till-: Fi(iHTiN<: A 'ruiRD IPattli-: oe Vi*rks 'Fue (Jkrman Attack 'riii«: Canadian CorNTER* 
AiTACK HETWKEN HjI.L HO and iloOOE 'rilK SoiTIIERN KnD OF THE MRITISIf LiNK A Slid MS OF 
IvMDS lOvK OF THE (iRKAT FrAN( ()- PRITISH OFFENSIVE ON THE SoMME. 


F IU)M tlio Olid of April until tin* Ix^^in- 
nin^ of tl)o Franoo-Pritisli olTonsivo 
on .July 1 tho warfare* on Iho Wc'storn 
front jjartooU of tlu* same* oliaractor 
IS that d<*scriJM*d in Chapt(‘r CXXW'l. ; that 
is to say, the^ fighting was continuous, lait 
yielded no import ant results. 

On May 2 the Cemnms delivered one? of 
those assaults in tln^ \’(*rdun region, west of 
the Meuse, which had now Ix'eome routine, 
and, as usual, without any practical gain ; 
then? w(‘re also encounters in the Argonne. 
Thus affairs went on froili day to day, until 
the Sth, wJicn a bombardment of gn*at violence 
was directed against Avocourt VN'ood and tJu^ 
region naind about it. A (Jeiman infantry 
attack, which followed tlie tire, was brought to 
a Standstill liy the French curtain tire and that 
of their machine-guns. 

On the 11th, in the Champagne region, the 
French demolished a (lei man tnaich for a 
lengtli of 100 yards near I'ahiire, otherwise 
there was comparative (aim along the whole 
front except north-east of Wrmclles, wIhtc the 
(*: emy seized about oOO yards of the British 
front trenches. Part of the lost ground was, 
however, (juickly regained by a countf*r-attack. 
Jt was th(^ first endeavour that the Cennans 
had mtxde on this part of tlie British line since 
April 2(b-20. 

A heavy bombardment during the night of 
May 12 13, between the river Somme and 
Vol. IX.— Part 109. 


Marieourt, was followed by a Cerman attack 
in thrc'o columns, of wbicli (hk* only succe(*d(*d 
in p(‘iK*trat ing our lin(>, and even this was at 
oiuN* driven out again. In hi* neighbourhood 
of Pio(‘gste(‘rt Wood the (‘iKaiiy attacked our 
lines, and h(‘re also he sueecM’ded in p(*netrating 
at one jioint, l>ut was rapidly expelled. At 
aiioth(*r his troops wtTc* m(‘t on tla^ parapc't 
hy som<^ of llr^ Scots and forc(‘d to n‘tire in 
coiifiiMon. 

This, from the («(*rman point of vicav, highly 
irregular proceeding on the part of our m(‘n 
came as a great surjirise to tlie eraaiiy, who 
did not think that aftiT the sev(T(^ artilh'ry 
fire they would Ixj ecpial to any such n*Hisfance. 
(h*n(?rally along the line there was eonsidcrahli} 
artilk^ry aetivity, hut v(Ty little elsti to note. 
Mining operations were also ea.rri(*d on. 

An ordinary day at the front was som(‘wliat 
as follows : W'hat our men called the “ m(»riiing 
strafe'^ (one side might eommenee it or the 
other) was follow(*d hy the ascent of observation 
halloons and acro|)lancs scouting to ascertain 
what was going on behind thi> cia'iny's front 
line, taking photographs of his works or disturb- 
ing bis mov(*ments. W'hcn tlu* enemy’s aero- 
[llamas were noted in the air tlu* anti-aircraft 
guns got to work at them. In tlu^ middle of 
the day there was .soinetimes a lull for dinners, 
and later on the fire would h(*gin again. In 
the eoiirse of tluj night the (‘iierny sometimi^s 
attempted to raid our lin(?s, and we did tho 
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with his. Thoso iinursioiis won' iiiido 
oit hor !t)r tho ]>iirp(>so of ji^ainio^ inhnrn iti<Mi 
or in ordi'F to koop th(' ot lior sido alannod and 
indiKM* thr* tliat a largor attjick was iinmi- 

nont . 'rhoro w(‘n* always pa( n)ls to sond out tt> 
roc.oniioit r<‘ ovor “ No-Man’s Land,” and saino- 
tiini'S f.ovorin^ partios worn pvish<‘<l nn ahojwl of 
our tronohrs to covor tho workinjj: partios, 
hoUi dan^onuis dutios.* Again, whon it was 
asoortainod, or surmiso<l, t hat tlion* was a oon- 
sid<u*ahl(^ aoouinulat ioit of (lonnan troo|)s 
opposite a ligtish tronoh. a hoavy artillery lire 
would ho brought to Iw'ar to inaki' tla'in keep 
(•l<»so under eovt'r. 'rhen the guns would 
suddenly lift their tire, and a bombing pa.rty, 
rushing ovt'r the intervening <liste.ne<^ of “ No- 
Man’s Land," wt)uld huri (k'ath aial <lestruetion 
anif»ng them. In addition to all this there was 
tlu' usual repair work to be (‘xeeuted, both on 
the treiK’hes and on tlu^ wire entanglements. 

Wlu'u a raid was detei mim'd on fnau eit lu'i* 
side tin' artillery s('t to work to prepare tht' 
way, that is to say. it smashed as imieh as 
possibh^ tlu* enemy's (Uitanglem 'ids which 
protei'ted thc^ part si^h'eted for attack When 
the ties! rued ion was deeniMl suOui^'id, and as 
the poiids where raids wt'it' made wi're not far 

No IMm Vs l.ntsl" uus ilio iweti 
itliiil.: ■ lu'luera the opjjusin;.! tr -actu 


distant from the assaulting side's trenches 
the attacking infantry advanced to the assault. 
The guns then tinned their energies to making 
a curtain fire behind the selected part to prevent 
the enemy sending up supports to it. The 
Opponents meanwhile >vere f'ngagecl in nuich 
the sam^i manner, endeavouring to stop the 
as.sault. or, if they could not do this, in tlnou ing 
a. harrim* of their shell -fire behind the attacking 
party to pn*vent reinforeeineuts reaching it. 

d'his proved iu*e caused a (mnsiderablo kiss 
of nr'n to both si(h\s, as the lists of casualties 
i.ssued from tune to time showed. From our 
point of view the rc'snlts obtained \v(*re com- 
mensurate*. W'e wanted detail knowledge of 
the enemy's works so as to make proper plans 
for the gnind advance uliich was to bo made 
:*t tlie right and proper time'. 

Throughout the o|»erations since the SecomI 
Jkittle of Vpres the? (lennaus had made use of 
all their hrntal auxiliary weapons- poison gas, 
bn'lirymatory shells and flame jets. When 
gas had Ix'en used at Vpres it came as a 
surpri.se and enabled the (*nomy to gain som ? 
suee(?ss, hut it soon hecam ? only a .'‘iiiall t.^ctor 
in warfare, and for all the good it did might 
liave* been withdrawn. AVo were fully armed 
against it. Kve»*y man carried a helmet which 
filtered out the noxious gas and enalik'd him 



EFFECT OF A GERMAN HOWITZER SHELL 
Burttini behind the Britieh tinei. 
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to hroatho t ho air, which, passing througJi <hi» 
chiMiiicrals, was rciuliTfxl (it for human r(^sj)ira- 
tion.* 

One of the latest developments was the 
introduet ion of “stink “ gas, so called from its 
<lisagreeal)Ie odour, hut not in itself danger- 
ous. This was soinetinu's mixed with poison 
gas. Until this little dodge of th(i gentle (Jifrnian 
was understood many acci<lerit.s occurred to our 
men. They w(Te a|>t to remove t heir protected 
he.'m ‘ts on account of t he Miiell which pene- 
trated through thcMii and then fell victims to 
• the poison, '^riie lachrymatory shells, as their 
name implies, produced a copious flow of tears. 
To guard against this goggles were introduced 

* Originally, <‘hloriii(> was the pis the (iermaiiM iriorln 
nsn of, but Ol liers wore subso(|Uontly eiiiployofl. (’hlorino 
proflyced the lon;^ and tt;»onising death that was so 
1 ‘oinnioii with our men wln^n first they met it. Later it 
had become poHsihle to treat all but the very batl cases 
and to nurse them imek to health. Some of the later 
kinds of employed w<?roTnore subtle in their action, 

and while not instantly incapneitHtin;!, tuid tlie properly 
of developing acute illness. 'J’he gases wi're k«*pt iiiuIit 
pressure in steel oylind**rs, and let out when the wintl 
was favourable and b^ew towards the Allieil trenches. 


which in the latest pattern hclnads form fuirt 
of tlicm.* 

It will he easily conccivetl that the combina- 
tion of stink, poison, and tear-provoking ga-si s 
would be very dc'iully if profx^r means had iu>t 
l>cen introduced to render nugatory their 
deletcsrioiis effetrts. OceasionalJy it happenttl 
that a change of direction of (he wind hk'w 


♦ 'the material, usually benzyl-bromide, was tired in 
/»*9 shell.s from howitzers. Kaidi sliell hohl about six 
pints of it, and being ojiened out by a small bursting 
ebargoon impart . scaMerixl thelirpiid atiout, wtiieh slowly 
vaponrise.<l. It lunl a very irritating I'flect on I he eyes, 
making them smart severely and producing a flood 
of tears. 
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buck tho poison uiiiong tho (jleniuins, which 
I nay be looked f)n as a [)rovidential arrangement . 

Against the flame jets the only defence was 
to avoid them, which was not always possible. 
Ihit fortunately they were very local in tlanr 
rfTe(ifs» and hnd also the disadvantages of 
destroying 'the ^^ood^'n revetments of trenchc's 
(planks, brushwood, gabioiVf^, or hurdles), and 
thensfore making it diflicult for thes (lermans to 
occupy them. On the defensives to stof) an 
attack of the Allies, they prove'd of some utility, 
but a.l’va.vs iia,d 1 ln^ disadvantage* of the)roughly 
rousing the temper of the troops against whenn 
tlw'y we're* eanploycel, with ei re*sidt ing re‘lnctane-e* 
|e) take' prisone'rs whe'ii the' (k'rmaji |)e)sition was 
gaineel. 

On Ma.y h tin* An/.ae*s, win* hael arrive'el 
at I fie* freait l>ut ei short time' pre*viously. hael 
tlwir first eneeiuntor with the* (Jermaiis. 'The* 
latte'i* hael sent a re'commit ring party te> 
pe'ne'trate* e)ur tre'iiehe's, which ga\e* the*m 
the* de*sire*d eeppeirt unity. Xea* did they wait 
eai the* pure de*fe*nsive. On tta' e.*ontrary, whe*n 
the'v saw’ thei (le*rmans a|)f)re>a.ching, anel 
that they weire' within a short elist*ine*o of their 
tr(Mie*li, they rushed ejve'r the parape.'t bayonet 
in hand te) in<*e't them. A tie're'e hanebto-hanel 
e*e)ntlie*t teieik place, in which the' Oermans we*re 
pres.se'el btu-k ; re'infeirceme'nts we're' se'iit up te> 
Jie'l[) th(*!n, anel the Australians were alse> 
stre'iigt he*ne*d. One*e' meire the' twe> sielt's came' le> 
hanely-st re‘ke*'-;, and again our me*n, plying beanb 
anel baye>n(*t. elrove' bae*k their o[)pone'nts with 
substantieil lossi's in killed aiul wt'undt'el. It veas 
a pre'tty little* tight, one in which the Anzae*s 
.•■diowed the'ir iiu'ttle, and for whie'h the'y de.'se'rve*d 
ge>e)el e*re'dit. rhus, within a fortnight of their 
laneling in France' theiy hael got their hearts’ 
de'sire*, tind hael sheiweMl the Oermans what they 
coulel do with thenn. 1’he change from the* 
trying conelit ie>ns of Oallipoli en* the gre'at he*at 
e»f Kgypt ^\as an agreealile ejiu', and they 
thoroughly appreciate'd it. 

rile' lighting we'Tit on c'emtinnonsly in the* 
Argonru' and Ohamiiagne region, anel at many 
little peants the) Frene'h liael st raighU'ne'el their 
line'. One' of the'se ineiek'iits may lu're he' 
dese riht'd. I’he Oermans at the particular point 
he*Id a posit iein eif vantage' whie'h w as a .source e>f 
'•onsideralile* armoyanee to the oppeising Fre*ne*h 
(re'iich only .seini ' 1e*n yards elistant from it. As 

pre'liminary the Fre*nch infantry were epiie'lly 
"itlidrawn mipt'r(*('i\'ed by their oppeinents. 
the refireme'iit \vas iu*ce'ssary because otherw ise? 
the French shells might have struck their own 


in * 11 . ^Oiice' it was ace-omfilislied, the French 
pro(*ee*(led to eive'rw Jichu the (Jermaifs with a 
storm e)f lo cm. (0 in.) shells. 1’he?.so heavy 
proje*<*l iles pnl\e*ri/.e*d the) .se'lecte'd point while a. 
niimbe*!* of 75 cm. field guns cut olT access to if 
trean either siele by bnrrie'r tire), 'riu* operation 
was cejinple'tely snece-ssful, tho Fn'iich infantry 
a.dvanee*el and over])ow(‘re*d the def(*n(le*rs 
wiMiemt diflie-iilty. anel tli<‘ii se t Iwirel to work 
to re^e'einstriict tlie? e*n<'mv’s I'osition and comu'e't 
it with tlu'ir own fremt line*. (Airioiis to re late, 
tin’s w^as ac((uie*sce'd in by the (le'rmans without 
any atte*mpt to re'con<[ue*r it. 

On May II there? weis a renewed of acti\ itv 
aga.inst the British during tla* <*vening and 
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Private Morrow, l»t Royal Fusiliers. 


night between Leios anel I lie? Ih'tlmnc- La. 
Bas.see Canal. 'Po the' east of the forme i- 
place the e*nemy .selt'cte'd a sma.ll se.*ctie n 
of our trenclu's for a. particularly .se'vt*re* 
homharelment, and a parly of the'ir infantry 
sncceeele'd in ciit.e'ring if, hut was not able* te> 
make good its feioling. On emr si(le\ the? (;e*nrum 
trenclie's la'ai* the) Hohen/e)IIe*rn re'douhf/ were* 
se'v^erely heaubarde'd, as we*re' those* north and 
just .south eif lh(' caned. The? e*ne'my sprang a 
mine 25 ytirds from e)Mr frcne'he's euul .scize*d t he 
creit(*r, but afttT a short eloso of she'lls from tlie? 
British treue*h morteirs our infantry captiiioel 
it, driving l)ae*k its garrison. 1'his weis about the* 
emly infemtry lighting. Moth side's explode'el 

109-^2 
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BRITISH HEAVY (UJN READY FOR ACTION. 


miiio.s Hulliicli, mnl our iirlillory lirf<| widi 
.xuccf'ss on th(^ (^lU'my Jiosts ofiposiff* F^iu<jiii.'<* 
.sari, and siloiicod his Iri'iicli mortars laMir 
St. lOIoi. W’liilo this was j^oin^ on tla* (Jcrman 
a.rtill(Ty plastiTi'd tlirir shi’lls on tho Knj^lish 
position witli a storn disregard of tiu* results of 
t heir tin*, 'riuis I h(‘ ruined village's of Souela*/,. 
.Vhlain, St. Na.zaire and Xeuville St. Vaasl all 
reee'ived a gn’at. eleal of use'l(*.ss attention. 

On thc^ night of May lo, on tlie \'iniy Kidge*. 
the Eaneashin^ t roops, including t lnd.oyal Xortli 
Lanea..sl lire and tht> Lancashire Fusiliers, with 
whom won' a. eompany of Koyal Fhigineers and 
sonn Welsh PioiUH'rs, wlui naidered nn»st 
saluahh^ lussistanee^ in tin* as.sault, ad\ane(‘d 
and seized the e'lU'iiiy’s forward line ov(T a 
length of 250 yards, and infliete'd considerable 
loss on the* Oerin’ins.* The Viniv Heights 
were important to the Allie.s, as they doini 
nated the* ground t<i the' east eif tluan ov(*r 
which we should havi* to pass in any future 

advan(M".t 

This attack ^^'as tlu^ first .serious offen.sive* 
m()V(*m(?nt against the Hidge since the portion 
of the old French liiu* at this part, had been 
takf>n over by the nriti.sh. Tlie enemy her*' 
occupied a .series of craters, six in number, in 
two grou|)s of tliree, separate<l from eiich other 
by an interval of 40 yards. The erat('r.s formed 

* 'this uppoars l«> he a inoclcrato ostiniat**; sotu* 
ot>si'rv(*rs rate the length at .‘U»0 yard.s. 

t It will b<» roniomhorod that at tiie Battle t»f Loo.s the 
Frein h liwulo a gri'at effort to aociire thi.-^ grouiid, but 
failed to do so. 


a curve (uinvc'x to tin* trench bc'ld by t>iir troops, 
Fim m lln*m a powt'rful tire could lie brotight to 
bear on our lint*, wliich was dominated, while* 
tiny also hicilitated tin; obs(*r\’iition f)f our 
1rencln*s, and it was, therefen-e*, (k\sirable to 
turn tin; (lei mans out of them. 

For tin; two previous days the wtather had 
lieen \\«*l and c'loudy, so (hat tin* f'lnmv could 
see but little of our f)rt*parations. Am'ing 
the.se were two .s(;ries of ni'nes. one dm;etA;d 
against the left group of the ( l(;rman craters, 
the otln*r against tin* right. At tlie «let(*rmined 
mom(*nt our heavy artillery deluged the 
(IcMium j)osition with })ovvcrful shells to staid 
tin* (It'rmans ba,ck into tht'ir dug-outs, and then 
our (wo groups of miinvs were fired in suc- 
ee.ssion, throwing d(*a(l and living up into tin; 
air. ddn; explosions bl(*w up four out of the 
six (i(*rman eralt*rs. a.nd knocked out a 
machim*-gun which harl been very destrutrtivc 
to us. On the (l(*rman h*ft then* was, liowever, 
still one erater untouched, and agairtst this 
wt*nt lorward tin; J.«oyal North lainea.shiro.s. 
The Oerman taiergies had already bet;n shat- 
tered by the explosion so dost* to them, ami 
our men had little trouble in .seizing the 
position, and ilispo.sing of its garrison. At 
onee, aided by the working partie.s and the 
Sappers, they set to work to oecupy the erater 
lip, and to dig haek communication trenches 
from it. 

Simultaneou.sly with the Loyal North J^anea- 
shires the Lancashire Fusiliers had advanced 
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assault tho right group of craters and thc3 
interval of open ground between this and the 
(»(li(‘rs, and they, too, were successful. Lights 
u tait u[) from the (German side, and then their 
mmners began to overwhelm the position just 
won with every sp('cies of projectile. But- 
ilic' men of the Ked Kose held lirrri to the? 
jiosition they had gained, and reinforcements 
.•I men and bombs were sent up to aid them. 
|!y 9.30 |).m., one hour only after the attack 
lit‘gan, the whole tive (k>iman craters, or what 
Lad b(?en (jleimin craters, were occupied by 
our tr()(:)|)S. The scene was one of cruel anguish, 
lor many of the troops, both British a.nd ({er- 
man, v.ere half-buried beneath the miss of 
rartli which our guns and mines had tiirown 
ii|). We offered to eeasti (ire if tlio (hamans 
would do the seme, so tliat tJie wounded might 
be rt'sciied, hut tin* only re])ly was a volk‘y of 
l)ombs. Tho fighting a-nd (he- working, there- 
lore, went on, and our men ma.na.ged to coii 
xilidate tlu'ir position and liold it. 

On .May Iti, in the Oluun jagiu^, iho Oennans 
lri<M| to sur[)rise a Krcn<*h (xjst near Mesnil, 
but were driven off by Ix iubs. In the Argonne 
there was a. lunivy artillt'ry contest near the 
Kour-dc Paris, the' Courtes CJiausstM's, and 
\’ati(piois. Two raiding |.)arties of ISe'aforth 
Highlanders entered the (bsman tremehes 
north of Roclineonrt and su<‘e(*eded in killing 
iinmy of th«' eia mv and in hoinhing three* 


lfi7 

eiug-outs, one e)f wdiieh was blown u^). Our 
own e.-asualtie?s W’ere slight, and both |)artie's 
retiirne.Hl safely te) the3 trene‘he 3 s. 

Opposite Auchy a patrol raidexl tliee enemy’s 
tremches, which had bejcri elisturbeMl by a mine* 
explosion, and peaietratod lowarels the se'cond 
line, exchanging soin'* bombs with it. 

On May 17—19 the usual artille*ry anel tre*ne*l»- 
mortur eictions took plae*e ale)ng the British 
fiwil. The (Je^nnans e*xpIode‘el a mine 
sonth-exist of Boe*line*oiirt, but we seized (he 
ne?ar eelge of the e*rater ; on the) othe'r liand, 
we firi‘ei a mine) nexir (.'alonne*, and edTe*e*tively 
bombarele'd tlie* eauMny’s position (ln‘re. In 
the* \Ve*ste*rn Argeuine* the) (h'rmans sprang 
a. mine* anel (rie)d to se)izn a salieait near St. 
Iluheai, hut were stoppeei by curtain lire*. 

On Saturday, May 20, (lie* e)ne m. , after a. 
Iie*avy be nibaninu'nt, ra-iele'el our line to the 
senitli-w Dst e>f Loos. Por a lime In' niiinage'd 
to seize) our freait trench, but was epiickly 
elriven e)ut again, anel on the) \'imy Bielge* the 
Ix»yal Nt>rth Lane*ashire* Be*giine‘nt re*e*af )ture*d a 
e*rate*r which the* cne'iny had take*!) <>?) the ISII) ; 
we* alse) hle‘w up a mine ne*ar Hnlluch iinei 
«>e e*u|)ie*d tlie e*retcr. 

In LeuTiiine tl)e' ( Jci 111 MIS sne*ce*('de*d in pene- 
trating one of the) Freaieli treaie'lu's te» the* we*sl 
<»f ( ’lnize*lle*s afte*r a viole‘nt l)eaiil>ar(i'!ne*nt, but 
lilt) artillery anel macliine-giin liie* sejeai ol)lige*e| 
the (h*miins te) e*\jie*uate* the posiiieui. 
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A British heavy howitzer on a railway mountintf. 
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On ^J»ly 21 tin? (Somiiris i|<*trnuiiUMl !<> 
rocuptun* llip position at th(* nortli on<l of tin* 
Viiiiy fii(lg(\ At‘t(T a hraxy homhanhn ‘ jH , 
wiiich lastod vvoll on into the allrrnoon, llioir 
infantry c inio on aind succ<m‘(1<m 1 in jx-nciratinji 
our front lino of troncja's on a front of l.aOlt 
yards, and a dopl h <d' KK) to .‘100 yards. 
Aocordinj^: to tlu' (Icrniaris. sovoral linos of tho 
Uritisl) pr>sition ovor a hai^ztli of a mill* a.nd a. 
(piarlor woro (rapturod, and durin;^ tho niuht 
<-t)unf or al ta 'ks won* ropulsod and S oflicrrs 
and 220 nion, \^ it h 4 naM‘hita‘'^uns and .‘1 1 roia h 
mortjirs won’ takrai. On thi* next day “ur 
Runs, in tla>ir turn, sulijoctod tlu^ (‘iioiny to a. 
lioavy bonibanlmont, but nothing inoro was 
doiu?. VV’o aRaiii sprang nu'nos iioar liotlin- 
oourt, th(' 1 Ioh(*n/olI(a*n Ibxioubt and tlx* 
Qiiarric^s, whilo vigorous mining was oarriisl on 
noar Nouvillo St. Vaast an I south of Klour 
baix. 'riu!ro was also oonsidi'rahlo artilN‘ry 
liririR at J^oo.s and (xist of Vjiros. 

May 2t boiiiR KmiTro l)<»y, tho following 
t(}logra.ni was sont to tho King by (haioral Sir 
Douglas Haig: 

“ On Kinpiro Day, on bohalf of your .\fajosty\s 
Arinios now in Krano(% ropn\s(*nta.t iv(* of o\(*ry 
t)art of your Majosty’s Dominions, | ros|H‘ot- 
fiilly submit t iu? assunmoo of our loyal dovotion 
to your Majosty and to tho prin<i|)los of fns*- 
<han and justi<x! which aro. symbolized for us 
by tho Crown and flag of tho Hritish Kmpiro.' 
His Majosty n*pli(‘d as follows: 

“1 warmly approcialo tho a.ssurancos of 
loyal d(*votion which you send mo to-day in 
tho nairas of tho Armies of the Hritish Kmpin* 
serving under your commaml. Toll them 
with what pride and inton-st I follow their 
fortunes and of my confidiaao that sueoess 
will crown tli(?ir elTorts. May t he comnido 
ship (»f tlu^ battlefield knit still eloscr logct her 
tho p(‘oplcs of the Dominions and Mother 
Country in tho ago of peaee which, please 
Cod, will hr the fruit of this long ,nid arduous 
war. 

■ tii:OKOK, R.l. 

In his n-|)ly to an Kinpiit? Day inossa^^. .,| 
••ongratn/alion anil kooiIwiII iVoia I'msiilnu 
roincaro tlin Kin>{ iix[)msseil lijs contidcMir,. i,, 
(he victory of tlic Allies, anil ileelaie.l (|„. 
solidarity ot all liis Kinpire with (,|io 
Kn*nch natioii, 

DuriiiK May 27 tho nritisli bon.hnrdod the 
enemy's irenehes to tho south-oast of .Nonxe 
‘■hapelle, and dostroyod soiuo stores at (Jnille 
Ow enemy for their part dirootod a 


luxivy bombardment lasting 20 minutes we.st of 
Kricourt, and I him about Sorro. Tho Jlritish 
sjirang five mines, thriM* about Hulluch and two 
south-east of Cuinchy. 'I'ho enemy also ex- 
ploded one near the llohen/ollern Kedoubt and 
another on the N’iniy Kidge, of which our troops 
ficcupieil tJie ca;atcr. On 1 he w hole thi> ( Jernuins 
displayed ratluT more activity than tluring the 
previous few days and (‘xpended a large 
amount of ammunition, and the eneiny\s mines 
south-east of Neuville St. N aaist, south of Loos 
and east of Souchez, did some damage to the 
Hritisli trenches, but inflicted no casualtii.s. 

On May 28 thi're was considerable activity in 
Alsace, when the Cermans attiniptixl to push 
home an attack on Helschw eiller (north-west of 
Altkirch), but it was stop|)ed by the French 
lire, and in Champagni^ the French guris blew 
up an ammunition depot in the region of Ville- 
sur-'riirlx*. , 

On May 28 and 20 the Cerinan artillery 
delivered a heavy but intermittimt tiri^ against 
the Hritisli front Ixdwien thi^ La Hasste (Tinal 
and Arms, against our trenches nea.r T.oos, and 
as far north as N(‘uville St. \hiast. On our right 
the re-entrant in our lii»e about Mamet/, and 
lM’i(x)urt also formed a target for (<(‘rman a-rtil- 
Icry fire, and from Xilli*bi*ke to Hooge a.nd ni'ar 
I'dverdingi'r the Hritish position was also 
shelliMl. Hy way of rcfply our artillery l>r(>ached 
the host le parapet just north of Hooge and 
destroyed a maehine-gun einphiceinf'nt. and 
generally along tin* whole liru^ our guns did 
eonsiderable damage to the enemy's works, as 
well as to the hostili* batteri(*.s. Then* was no 
ii fan try actis ity. 

On May .1(1 the eiwiny continued his gencj'al 
bombardment. That about \euve Chapelle 
was particularly heavy. It histed for SO 
minutes, and was IoIIovxihI by' an infantry attack 
which pi*netrated our trenclaxs, and took some 
of our men prisoners. A counter inovenient 
drove the Cermans back, 'riie ( ;erinan.s sprang 
a mine nort.h of Hethuijf*, and our troops occu- 
pied the near lip of the crater, 'riiere w as also 
some mining activity near Loos. 

On ^lay 41 the artillery duid went on uniu' 
teiTuptcdly'. Hritish anti (jiernian guns of all 
ealibrtjs were eiigagisl near the Vimy Uidgt*, and 
from time to time the lire became iiiten.se. 'I’hc 
a.ctivity of the guns extended also, in a lesser 
degi’ce, northwards in the direction of Loos 
and near Ypres, and also near the Soinine the 
same occurred, but beyond thi.s there was no 
serious erigngement. 
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A MISSILE USED IN TRENCH FIGHTINC,. 

The rifle-f{renade about to leave the rlfie (on left). 

It will l)f^ rfiiH'inhcn'd that round Yprcs count rv with no very pronouncotl feat tire : 

tlicrc Jiad already been t^^(l s«*vcrc battles. 'KIk* but the cuhiiinat in^ p«)rtion of the ridge which 

lirst lasted from Octol)er 20 until Noveinl)er II. .swept round ^’pres hiul an ii\(*ni.ge licight of 

1011, the s(‘cnnd April 22AIav 13, lOlo. about 120 f(M‘t above that town and wa.s of 

t)n «lune2, 1010, a series »>f ('ngageiiHMits 1 * 0111 ' suOicieiit ele\ation to make it.s possession ot 

Jnene<*d which may lx* littingK' tiescribed as import luice to the British, tor it Jiverlookcd t ho 

the third battle. Tiie ground o\’er which the ground in front of it. Kijually ua.s it desirable 

battle was fought was roughly contiixMl between to tho (lermans, betrause it our line were forced 

'S'|)res'M(*nin road and the ^’fires-C’omines back here it would be diflicult to construct a 

t^anal. Jt was in the main an o|)en, rolling eontinuou.s barrier behind it, and Ypres would 
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THK THIKU BATTI.F OF YPRRS. 


have falliMi iiiln thi* enoiny’j^ liaiids. It irmsl 
not Ik* forg()tt(*ii liiat our Irciurhos in “tin* 
^ |)n*s saliont ” luid all tlu> clisadvanta-gos 
XN'Iiicli tiial i'uona't ricid form possossos, in tin* 
lialaiity ol tlu^ flanks fo onlilado fire* ; hut sf ill 
flio jiossossion ol' ^"])ros Mas considored to 
Ik* of snlliciont importance to justify hanging 
on to it. because if if f(*ll into (iermaii hands 
it would liave heen necessary to draw hack 
our front line of t,n*ne}ies, both north and 
south of it, for soua* eonsid('rab|e distance. 
North of llooge was Itellewanle Kami, a mass 
of ruins, while to the right of it might lie sc*eii 
the (irrnmn liiirs liehifal <h(*ir wire entangle- 
inents. Hooge and the, tr<*es round it e\isti‘<l 
no more, Imf the Sanctuary Wood and the 
<*o|)ses along the main ridge running soutli 
from Hooge to Zwartelen and I fill 00 still 
afforded cover. From Hill 00 to the canal 
tlio ground slopes gent ly dow nward. From t he 
hill, and running in a north-easterly direction 
parallel with the railway, is a indior spur, at- 
first fairly flat and then desirending more 
abruptly to Zillebeke and tlie lake to the we.st 
of it, which is 110 feet below the m-iin crest. 

I his spur afforded a secondary po.sition for 
the British, secured on its left flank by the 
lake, l)ut somewhat open to enfilade on the 


right. I’lainly, for the reasons giviai aboxi*, 
the lino fr< m Bellow arde to Hill 00 was of 
great tactieai iin lortance for the British to 
s1o|) an arJvanec on ^"|>n*s, for the (hum ins to 
comm UK I the ground wln’cdi led to that ruined 
city, 'riie (i(*rman attack wuis delivered against 
our front betw(‘en llooge and the nc‘ighl)om- 
hood of Hill OO, Zwartelen. 

At 9. IT) a.m. on dune 2 the emuny's gun- 
fire reached an intense d(‘V(*lo])ment, which 
was contiiUK‘d wdthovit intc'rmission until 
noon. It was dinuted not only against 
the* I rout. liiK* of tn*nches, liiit the ruinc'd 
village of Hi )ogi‘ was especially favoured, 
also the ground hehind, partieiilarly towards 
Zillebeke and Vpres, forming a barrage^ to 
prevent reinforce m uits being sent to our men. 
Although the Jiritish gunners replied to this 
they were unable to subdue the fire of the 
enemy, which seriously damaged our trenches 
and the coinm inications to the rear. I’hc 
(-Canadians, w’ho garrisoned this part of the 
po.sition with l^ritish divisions to the north ot 
them, fought well and stood the pounding 
without flinching, although their losses w’<’re 
heavy. Their troops ineludod the Canadian 
Mounted Rifles, the lioyal Canadian Regiimait . 
Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry, and (’anadian 
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infantry from all parts of tho Dominions. Oi 
ihoso the Patricia’s, with some battalions of t he 
Koyal Canadian Regiment, held the northern 
end of tlK' line south of Hooge and in the 
Sanctuary Wood. More to the south were tin* 
Caniulian Mounted Riflt^s and various othf*r 
> in its. 

Shortly before* one o’clock the artillery tire 
against our front line was lifted anrl usofl to 
form a harrier to jireverit reinforcements coming 
Ilf). Mass(!s of liostile infant ry, nine or t en liat la- 
lions, wcni now si*en approach h g it on a front 
of less thin two miles, crossing the intervening 
paces bet AN (*en the two lini*s, which was often 
not more than llM) yards wide*. Hy half-past two 
:he enemy had suc(‘e('ded in pcaietrating the 
front line at many points, as h(* gnaitly out- 
iiumhircd th(> d(‘fenders. A des|)erat<‘ hand- 
to-lumd struggle took |)lace, whicli wais parli- 
euhirly fierce in the neiglibourhood of Sanctuary 
Wood and on the rising ground a little to the 
north of Hill lit), many of t h<* Canadians ri'fnsing 
to yield to superior numliers, and jireferring 
death io surr(*nd('r. But tla^ en(*my gradu- 
ally ov(‘rpow (‘H'd the brave defend(*rs, and 
during the afternoon our troops fell ba.ck to 
a positkai aliout l,00t) yards in rear of tlie 
original line. 

In the wood, and in i\Ta|)l(‘ Copse* close* te> it. 


it was a light to the eleath Twice won' the* 
assailants driven btw*k with heavy loss Rein- 
ton^em wits we‘re. brought uj) but sufl’ereHl 
severely fre^m the enemy’s barrier fin*. During 
the? night the action was neit so intense*, but 
partie^s e>f the e*nemy penetrate*d te> a depth e)f 
some 700 yarels in the dire*e‘tie)n of /ille‘l)eke, 
aind h(‘re and the‘re* infantry e‘nee)iinte*rs 
took plaere*. wliile* the* a.rlille*ry on be»th side's 
eauitinued in a.e*lie)n. 'I’hat of the* British 
graehuilly incre'ased in \ igeair during the* e'arly 
morning. 

d'he peisition I he* ( Ici inans had gaine*el aribj-eleMl 
the'in ve‘ry little? ele*fensive capalality, for it had 
been de'stroyed by the* pre*\ie)us artille'ry fire* 
wbiedi the'v had elire‘e*te*e| against it. and which 
eair men ha.d wit list eieiel for 24 lieiurs before? they 
fell back. Our guns also exe e*ute‘d barrier lire* to 
prev(*nt furthe'i* n'infeircements from re'aediing 
the? ene*my. At 7 o’cleie'k in the morning 
the Ca-naelian count<‘r-attae k coinni rieMMl. B»y 
abeait t he*y had dri\'e?n back the* (le*rman 

eH'iitre? and peaii't rates! the? lost treaich at se*\’e'ral 
important points, 'riiiis near Kooge* a long 
stretch was carried at the* first attempt, anel 
in a ineire .southe*rIy elire*etion in the* midelle? of 
the elispute?el line? and at two or three* peiints 
lowe*r down the (’anadians wem a feioting, a.nd 
then preK‘e?eeleMl systeanatically to beanb the'ir 




LISTENING POST 

Established in the crater formed by the explosion of a shell. 
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CHARGE OF CANADIANS NEAR YPRES. 

The Dominion troops retaking lost trenches. 
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way right and left until the whole of the troneh 
liad boon recovered, including tlie high ground a 
little to the north of Hill (10. The advance was 
very difficult, especially on the right, as the 
attackers were taken in reverse by mw;hine- 
gun fire and suffered from a m irdorous artillery 
bombardment, and this prevented them holding 
on to the ground they had regained. Still the 
outcome of the counter attar'k was that part of 
the (Germans, especially in the centre of the 
ground they had captured, were pushetl back 
and the limit of their advance was roduceil to 
.some .‘ir>0 yards. Our troops proceeded to 
tlirow uj) cover in the new position. Tliis 
was concave to the salient position we had 
previously held, the left horn resting on the 
old trench about 1,000 yards soutli of Kooge, 
while the right was on a point 800 yards north- 
east of Hill 00. The German attack was in 
the natime of a surprise, and they managed to 
eai)turo Major-General Mercer and Brigadier- 
Gc'neral Williams of the Ilrd Canadian Division, 
who w’ere inspecting the front trenehe.s at the 
time of the assault. According to German 
accounts t he former vioUaitly resisted capture 
and struck a sergeant across the face with his 
sword. Ho was then bayoneted and died of 
his w'ound. The losses of the Canadians were 
severe, especially during the commencing 
<lefensivo of the battle, but the German.s in their 
alternative roles of assailant and defender also 
suffered heavily. 

On Juno 4 there was no material change in 
the situation ; wo maintained the recaptm*otl 
ground and the fighting was limited to the 
artillery. 

The next day the lull in the infantry opera- 
tions continued, though the artillery was still 
very active on both sides. On June (5 the Ger- 
man.s directed a heavy bombardment to the 
north and south of Hooge and also tow^ards 
Vpres Cominos railway and canal. Botw'een 
3 and 4.30 p.m. the enemy sprang a series of 
mines over a front of 2,000 yards to the nortVi of 
Kooge and ho succeeded in capturing the front 
trench of the Briti.sh position where it pa.s.sed 
through the village. Attempts against other 
portions of the line farther north were repulsed 
by the British holding. There w^as also 
another attack directed against our trenches 
west of Hooge ; but thereafter the struggle 
died down again into an intermittent artillery 
fire only. 

The fight now became of normal and 
quieter character, chiefly artillery fire and 


occa.sional .small raid.‘< of no very gn*atf import- 
ance ; hut on the lOth llie German bombard- 
ment again.st our \ pres position became much 
more violent, our trenches north of the Ypres- 
Comiiies railway, lietween the hours of 1 and 
3 p.m., Ix'ing severely punished, as was the 
ground wo held south of Hooge ; but t here wen^ 
no infantry engagements. The next day, 
Sunday, June 11, during the morning, tlu*re was 
a further bombardment of Y|>rt\s and the ground 
to the .sonth of it, al.so of our trenches north of 
the Menin road, while in the afternoon the 
mam attention of the enemy's guns was (lirec‘t(*d 
again.st the Canadian position from Bill CO to 
the north for a distance of 1,500 yards. But 



IN THE TRENCHES, 

An Australian amusinj^ himself with a toy 
aeroplane. 


again there were no infantry attacks of import- 
ance. 

Monday, June 12, was an unevenfful day, 
with only a heavy l)ombar(]ment between 
Hill 00 and Hooge by both sides ; but the l.'lth 
saw a vigorous counter-attack dt^livered by the 
Canadians to regain the grouiul lost on June 2-3. 

Our artillery had l)een v'^ery active during the 
previous days against tlie part of the enemy’s 
po.sition selected for assault — viz., that portion 
of the ground the enemy liad won between 
Hill 00 and Hooge, the ridge domiimting from 
the east the valley down to Zillebeke. From 
12.45 p.m. on the 12th it was raised to the 
highest pos.sible intensity, arid lasted to 1.30 a.m. 
on the 13th. The night was very cold, wet and 
dark, and indeed the weather for the pa.st week 
had been extremely unpropitious. But this had 
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THE WESTERN HRON 1. 

Practising*. 

Circle picture : A Sniper at work. 

shell -firo Jiail prevt'iitod tho enemy tVuin 
properly himself in and Hint ho eould 

not hold Mie lino efft^etiially. At one point he 
had even failed to diseover certain stores and 
ainmniiition hastily covered in by tlio Canadians 
iM'fore their retreat. 

Our iiHMi at onee set about consolidating 
their position and, although subjected to very 
heavy artillery tire during the next 24 liours, 
clung bravely to the position thoy had gained. 
OiH'c the enemy massed his infantry for attack, 


in nowise affeetfid the ardour of the men, who 
burned to retake the iiosition they had lost 10 
days befon\ At half-iiast one our tiro lifted and 
t he infant ry dashed forw ard. 'Phe enemy ponrtMl 
out a severe liarrier tire to t>n*vent the ajijiroaeh 
of our men, but so great was their impel iiosity 
that they pushed through it and quickly gaineil 
their olqeetivo b«>fore the sun rose, d'ho resist- 
ance of the Cerm'ins was Init feeble; they 
.soc'ukmI thoroughly cowed by the previous 
artillery preparation, aiul groups of them 
surrendered at sight, and seemed glad to do so. 
Over 1.10 prisoners w’(*ro taken. One Clerman 
otlicer w ho surrendered w itU 1 .‘12 men said : 
“ I knew how it would We had orders tt) 
take this ground and took it, but wt; knew yon 
vvouKl eome haek again. You have done so. 
So here I am.’ ♦ It was plain that our continued 


hut it was jin*t hy siicli a hail of fire from 
our guns tluvt no atlcmol t(» advance was 
made. 

The advance of the main attack had been 
much facilitated by tw’o flank attacks or raids, 
one on the hdt by British troops against t ho Ger- 
man trenches north of Hoogo,and another, on the 
right, ma<lo hy the Anzacs. These W’ere (‘overed 
by ga.s to eaii.se the entmy to believe they were 
serious, and both w'ore sueees.sful ami with slight 
loss. M’hey served to prevent the conetaitration 
of more German infantry and to safeguard the 
(’anadian assault from flank attack. 

Particular interest attached to certain docu- 
ments belonging to a German Grenadi(T Regi- 
ment that W’ere captured in the Ypres salient 
by the Canadians during the course of their 
sucee.s8ful counter-attack of Juno 13. 


Stre.ss is laid in these documeints upon the 
necessity to collect all the ddbris after a flght. 


Dailii 7'elcgraph, Juiaj 16. 
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It is urgontly enjoined that search shall 
invariably bo made for the recovery of 

“ boots of all kinds, all sorts of weapons and 
parts of them, . entrenehin^ tools, stec‘1 
helmets, leather ecjuipmeiit, pouches, all kinds 
of weapons for close fighting, belts, tents, 
material of all kinds, haversaeks, tunics, 
trousers, and sandbags. These goods are (»f 
most decisive importance to the final success 
of our great cause*.’’ 

This did not s(amd as if the (lermans were 
too well provided with erpiijaivent. 'I'liis was 
emphasized T>y Iht* instruct ion “ 'J'hc enemy’s 
(hv.id will be di\(*sted of articles of woollen 
<*lothing and boots.” vSpecial inst ru<*tions are 
given to guard against the deterioration of 
(lerin'in fighting material : 

” TJiis must be brought back from tla^ first 
position and its comm unicat ion trenches us 
soon as possihh*. 'I’he (exceeding disorder of 
the second lira* must be at once thoroughly 
(•leaned up.” 

Ora' sontcMice conveys wfiat the (ferinans 
really thouglit of the m(?n opposite to them in 
the V'liros salient more eloquently than even u 
eoiinntj of typieuJ Teutonic abuse : ” In view 

of the enemy’s (‘liaract eristics, we hiuc to 
(^xpeet a strong attack at any time.” 

Six days aftc'r this opinion was written down 
the attack came in good sooth, with the result 
already descTilx'd. 

.lune 1,^ was marked liy no special activity. 
Tile artilh*ry tire continia'd on lioth sides, hut 
there were no infantry actions. Nor were any 
further serious attempts made to turn us out of 
tile fiosition gained during tlie remainder of the 
month. Artillery tire tlien? was, and some small 
minor operations, but no serious (d’foi't t o dispute 
our position. 

bet us now return to the soutliern end of the 
British line. TJio principal efforts during June 7 
were made hy the (‘iieiny against the s(»etor 
comprised between the Virny Ridge and the 
l>a Bassee (’anal. The artillery fire was aetiv<' 
and several mines were exploded. X(*ar tiu* 
Hoh<*nzollern Redoulif we sprang a mine which 
laid bare the hostile defences and enabled our 
•snipers to shoot down nine of the defenders. A( 
Somrhe/ our artillery did good work, and just 
•south of the canal a 8ucces.sful raid drove out 
the (ierimuis from orio of their trendies and 
inflicted consideirable loss on them. At this 
•southern end of our position, just as at \'pres, 
after June 13 the fighting, while co.stiiig us 


eoiisiderahle losses, w'as not ]>roductiv(* of any 
great tiu*t ieal n^sults. 

When, so to say, two hostile forces engage 
one another at. very short distances, often not 
twice the length of a erieket ])itch apart and 
rarely over 100 yards, it is plain that 
daily cjisualties must be imairred on no light 
s<‘ale, and it speaks volumes for tlie troops on 
either sid(* that they stood this ever-present, 
danger without flinching. By this period, 
however, we had attained a superiority in 
artillery, and from time to time ovt'rw helmed 
the (ierinaiis at points where we wislavl to 
press forward. J’lien it was usually found, as in 
the ease of Iht^ (’anadian eouuter-attaek from 
lloogi* to Hill f>0, that the (lermans were 
shattered moi’ally as well as physie.ally. In 
the ordinary rontim* of reciprocal shtJl and 
t rench- mortar fire, of sniping and patrolling, 
they still m iintained lIuMr reputation. But it 
l)e(^aine ch^arer and rnon^ clear as tlu^ n?sult 
our experience, both in raids and larger at lacks, 
that. th(?y did not rt*lish the (Jose-quarter 
eombat with boml) and bayomd. 

To these* mettiods of destruction were added 
Hie constant dangeT from mines, wliicli were 
used by both sides to an <*xtent hilluTto 
undreamt of in battles fighting. 

On the early morning of June 22 tho (Jerrnaiis 
sjinmg a very large* mino in the* neighlxmrJiood 
of (li\e*ne'by, just north of the* La. Basses* (’anal. 
'I'liis th(*y fe)lle)we*d with a. heavy barrage* fire* 
l>e*hind the British line*, undesr eove*r eif wbieJi 
the*y [leiief rated onr freait «>n a naiTow space, 
'riie* \\’e*lsh Fusilie*rs we're guiirding this part 
of the line, aiiel we're ek*eeivi*el by the calm info 
thinking tho (lermans had no intention of elis- 
tiirbing the* epjie*tuele of the |e>e*ality. Sueldenly 
tht?re* was a terrible* reair, the enirtli eipcneel, 
anel a huge* mass of timber, seiil a.nd saialbags 
wa-; (ipiiea\'e*el anel fell back with a enish infe> 
a vast cirater, 121) fen't across, and f la* fn*ne*lie*s 
in its nt'ighbemriiooel, de*strejying the* parape*f.s 
anel re[)hu*ing the* well-orde*re?el ereiiistruedions 
by a c*leareei .space anel a. elee'p pit. 'I'lieii 
came the hostile artillery fire, pounding the3 
po.sitiein aud seeking by a v eil of slie-lis to e ut 
off all aee*e*ss te) if. It was folieiweel by tbre'e 
elislinet assaulting partms, who rushed forwarei 
fti eM*c*iipy the* mine*-|)it. Ihit tlie* V\^*ls}ime*ii 
were e*qual to the situatiein Sumo had j^e*en 
blown np, othe‘rs e lazed by Hie shock, yet 
right and left of tho ri von ground there were 
othc*rs eage*r fe>r re*venge*. 'I’licy closed on tho 
Hanks e»f Hie^ raiding fiarly anel drove them 




I.IEUTENANT JEAN NAVARRE, 

The French airman, steering through a sea of clouds. 
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IMMEl.MANN. 

The German airman, killed in June, 

1916. 

hack, fighting hard, into tli(^ orator, out of it, 
and back to thfar own trendies. 'I’hc Gormans 
had oaj)turod am ichinogiin and tritMl to take it 
with them, but the iru*n dragging it vv\m*o all shot 
down, and after lying in the open fill Saturday 
inorning it was n;oovorod by the Fusiliers. 

A pleasant incitlent in this little fight was 
the gallant eonduet of a pioneer battalion 
working in the vicinity. The men rushed 
forward with their spades and dealt shrewd 
blows with thorn on the astonished Geimans. 

During the night of June 24 25 there was 
an attempted raid by t he enemy on our trendies 
north-east of Loos, which was <!asily driven 
back. All day long on the 25th our artillery 
wore very active along the whole front, and at 
places tliere were considerable replie.s by the 
ciiemy, who also) exploiled four mines two 
opposite Hiilhicli, one south of the Bethune- 
La Bass^e line, anil one north o)f Neuve Chapelle. 
None of them caused any casualties ; nor did 
one sprung on the 24th near the Hohenzollo'rn 
Redoubt. On the other hand, wo destroyonl 
six kite balloons out of 15 which we at- 
tao-ked. 

On the night of the 25th-2(5th we oxecufid 
ten successful raids, which inflicted considerable 
loss on tho enemy, who also lost prisoners 
while our casualties wore slight. Our artillery, 
too, fired with great effect, damaging the hostile 
lines in many places, and causing four heavy 
explosions among the rearward part of tho 
Gorman position. 

The preparatory bombardment of the enemy 
to pave the way for the great advance of .July 


BOELGKh. 

The German airman, who olaimecl 
hiR nineteenth victory, June, 1916. 

had begun. From Y|)rcs to thci Somme his 
position was svibjcMded to a hail of project ik‘s, 
generally distributed, but also concentrated at 
various points, so as to leave tho enemy in 
doubt as to where the attack, which he quite 
apprcH-iatod was coining, would really be 
delivered. Tho Gorman reply, except for short 
intervals and against a few places, was feeble 
and inefToctiial. 

Our fire was one of pure devastation intende<l 
to destroy the Gormans, their batteries and 
trench dc^hsiees, blow up their ammunition 
depots, and bombard far J^ack their re.sting 
places aiul lines of communication. This was 
all effectively done. Nor was tho infantry 
idle. Raids were made on the enemy’s 
trenches, inflicting heavy losses on him, but 
with few casualties to ourselves. Some of 
these attacks were covered by gas, and at one 
place where this had been employed the trenches 
when entered by our men were full of (German 
detwl. No less than a dozen successful raids were 
mivlo by our men on June 28 - 29, in wliich the 
Livcqiool Regiment, tho Lancashire Fusiliers, 
the Oxford and Bucks r..ight Infantry, the 
Highland Light Infantry, and the Australians 
all took part. 

Tho prologue of tho jilay was coming to an 
end, and in a couple of days the grand drama 
would commence. All this time the battle raged 
roimd Verdun and in the Champagne. Further 
away, in Alsace, there hod been more or less 
continuous fighting. The German was every- 
where held ; tho Allies were about to begin their 
offensive. 


LIEUT. MCGUBBIN. 
Who brouftht down Immelmann. 
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THE Y.M.C.A, IN EGYPT. 

Austral. an troops refreshing themselves at the tea rooms at Alexandria Docks. 


CHAPTER CXl.II. 


THE WORK OF THE Y.M.C.A. 

Work for Tkrritoriai.s and \'()m ntkicks in Pka< k 'fiMF |{i':(;innin(j.s of thk V\'ak Work- 
Orhmn of tjik Trainino (’amps Marqi'kkh and lluTs Thk Y.M.C.A. in France 

Hostels for Sot.diers' Kelatives Raiiavav Station Work -'I’he Shakespeare Hot I^^stah 
iJsiiMENTs IN London W’ork for the Navy H.M.S. (’r^ stai. Palace MrNiTK>N Workers 
I’rooi'S from the Dominions 'Che V..M.(\A in India. 


S IR (;F()R(;K williams, Ihc Foimdcr 

ol the ^'oiing Mtsi’s (’hristian Associa- 
tion, took a keen intcr(\st during the 
closing (lays of his life in the ex|M‘nnient 
laa lc by on(‘ of its auxiliaric's at tlu* tina* of the 
South African War. This ineludiMl the provision 
of martjne(*s for tlu^ use of the troo|)s as reading, 
writing and rtH‘r(*ati(>n eentr(\s, and also as 
meeting |)laees for rc‘iigioiis sc'rviees. It was 
tluKs tliai the National Council of VLM.C-.A.'s 
(altered upon its fii’st (*onnexion with th<» soldier 
in actual warfare, and th(> modt^st tx^ginning 
proved a great success Refore this period the 
Association had established relati(.>ns with tfi(‘ 
N’olunteers, and then later with the Territorials. 
< luring their fortnigfit’s training in camp, by 
setting up its manpieo equijiment in the centres 
marked out f(»r summer training cainjis and 
providing a phu*e where the men could writi? 
th(Rr letters usually it wiis the official post 
oil ice -and fiurchase tea, coffee and light 
refreshments. 

When the war began tliese two ('X[)erieiiees 
decided the Y.M.C.A to prepare similar services 
for the n(5w Army. It had the machinery ready 
and its work with the Volunteers and Terri- 
torials inspired confidence as to the results. 
Mr. A. K. Ya})p, the (General Secretary of the 
National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s, suggested an 
immediate appeal for £25,000. The appeal was 
launched by a .special War Work Committee, 


of which Sir rhomas Sturmey Cave was chair- 
man, Mr. A. K. Yapp s(*cretHry, and Mr. K. J. 
Chamht'rlain assistant sca'rt^tary. Somewhat 
later Sir ll(‘nry F. Procter bccariK^ acting 
treasurer. In a few wcu^ks’ time the £25,000 
appeanxl to be totally iuadecpiatc? and anotluT 
£25,000 was nHjuired imni(Mliat('ly. Refon' this 
sfH'ond amount was ree(‘iv(>(i it was .setai that 
lA'en £50,000 would not m(H>t tlKMlcmands which 
poured in from all parts of th(^ Cnitrul Kingdom. 
Extensions often |)roceed(Ml Ix'fore the money 
was ill hand, owing to the urg(*nt character of 
the work, Imt in the first two years of war the 
subscriptions amounted to £H.’10,000 a total 
which included donations from th(^ King and 
(^ueen. Queen Alexandra, and oth(‘r nu^mhers of 
the Royal Family, as well as gifts from rich and 
poor alike. As the war advancc'd many gifts 
were made in ord(T to |)erp(‘tuate the m(‘inory 
of .sons and brothers, and in Krance, at home, 
and elsewhere then' soon were many iiKanorial 
huts. Children in tluj ('lenient ary schools raised 
over £15,000 by gifts from many thousands of 
schools. Harrow in the st'cond > car of war gave 
a complete building, and otlx'r public .schools 
rendenxi help in a most geiuTous .sjiirit . Livery 
comfiauM's and railway, banking and commercial 
undertakings udd('d their share to the funds, 
while humbl(*r pixiple brought their shillings. 

To appreciate the significance of this assist- 
ance, the bi^ginnings of the Y.M.C.A. have to 
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, A HUT FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

I he Duohess of Argyll opening the Rest and Refreshment Hut at King’s Cross. 

Left to right : Duchess of Argyll, Major-General Sir Francis Lloyd, Mrs. Joy and Mr. Alexander Joy, 

the donors of thi Hut. 


bo romcinborod. Th<* inovoinont, as origimilly 
startod in England from whoneo it .s|)read 
thnnighout tho world from an ovan- 

gtdicai souroo. Its crcivl of nuauborship oon- 
(iiinod cnangtdioal dootrino, and tho Paris Con- 
f(ToiK*o which dfdcrminod its int(Tnational 
cliaractcr set fort h tho following basis : 

'Hu? Mimi’h ( 'hristiiiii A^Kociat ions sack to 

iiiiito lluiH<» young men who, n-garding Jc.mm (’hrist as 
Ihoir (Jod and Saviour according to the Holy Script uri's, 
desire to bo Ilia tliscii)lcM in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to ussociato tlicir efiorta for tla? extension of 
His Kingilom among young men. 

The founders were good men, for tlu^ greater 
part trained in a somewhat narrow mould. At 
tlio eommonetarient, in 1844, the object was 
described as “ tho improvement of tho spiritual 
<-ondition of young men engaged in the drapery 
and other trades by the introduction of 
religious services among them.” Membership 
was conlined to those possessing a definite 
religious experience. One of tlie rules stipulated 
‘‘ that no jierson shall be considered a member 
of this Association unless he bo a member of a 
Christian Church, or there be suflicient evi<lenee 
of Ins being a converted charoeder.” In tho 
early ’sixties a severe rebuke was administered 
to Archbishop Trench and Dr. Dale, the well- 
knowm evangelical theologian of Dirmingliam, 
because they had “trailed their Christian 
priesthood in the dust to offer homage at the 


slirine of a dead playwright ’’ at the Shake- 
speare tereen tenary celebrations. There w^os 
a so a reference to “tho oratorio of the ‘ Messiah ’ 
wlierein, as John Newton once said, roughly 
but pointedly, ‘ tlie Redeemer’s agonies are 
illustrated on catgut.* Masf|uerade and sermon, 
pageant and oratorio ! — it is very mournful.” 
Novertheh^ss, and largely owing to the indomit- 
able enthusiasm of tho founder, Sir George 
Williams, tho branches increased at homo, in 
France, and other parts of the Continent, and 
eventually in tho United States and our Over- 
seas Dominions. Its social features were 
developed cautiously — if not jealously — because 
its leaders feared that the religious side of the 
w^ork might be jeopardized. Smoking was 
prohibited in Y.M.C.A. buildings and the 
members were advised to abstain from athletic 
contests. Naturally such points were criticized 
by the younger men w’ho gradually came into 
their own on the committees, and presently a 
liroader and more catholic policy found expres- 
sion. According to current opinion, the Assor 
ciation created a particular type of young man 
supposed to be addicted to personal introspec- 
tion and lacking virility and commonsense. In 
some quarters tho Y.M.C.A. provoked satire 
and derision, and in both Church of England and 
Nonconformist circles there did not appear 
that measure of cooperation that might 
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ha ve been expected. The general situation with 
; (aspect to the establishment and progress of the 
Y.M.C.A. and its limitations up to the time of 
tlio war need to be remembered in connexion 
with what was afterwards accomplished. 

Neither barracks nor temporary buildings 
A\ere sufilcient at first to house the hundreds 
of thousands of recruits who joined the new 
Jinnies. Away on lonely commons, under 
fiinvas, in banis, halls and schools, billeted in 
private houses, or in many cases occupying 
empty ones — often without beds, blankets, 
fhjiirs, forms or tables — ^their accoimnodation 
tjixed all resources to the breaking point. 
Moreover, coming straight from civilian life, 
many from middle-class families, the men found 
t he social amenitios in camp less than those 
usually enjoyed by the soldier in barracks, 
it was at this point that the Y.M.C.A. came 
to the assistance of the New Army. The 
methods adopted aj^poared exceedingly simple. 
In tlio early days of the war marquees wore 
erected in every camp to which commanding 
otlicors gave pormissioii. Tea, coffee and re- 
freshments woro supplied during the soldier’s 
off-duty hours. He could obtain an early cup 
of tea before going on duty at six o’clock on an 
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autumn morning, and when he returned softer a 
night march he usually foimd hot rofroslunen ts 
before he turned in for the night. Cigarettes, 
matches, boot -laces, buttons and other sundries 
could bo obtained at the Y.M.C.A. counh^r. 
The Association never coveted the position of 
haberdasher and tobacconist to the troops, but 
when the camp was situated miles away from 
a town the soldier appreciated this service. 

Concerned with the social benefit of the 
soldier the leaders did not disguise their dofi 
nitoly religious objects when they undertook 
this war work. They appreciated the fact, 
however, that religion cannot bo forced on men. 
They did not therefore attempt either religious 
button -holing or cross-examination. An un- 
denominational service was arranged on Sun- 
day evenings, but in the mornings the marquee 
could bo used by Church of England, Roman or 
Free Church chaplains. This hospitality on 
the part of a religious organization with deeply 
embedded Protestant traditions received grate- 
ful thanks in due cour.se from Cardinal Bourne* 
and from the Rev. M. Adler, the chief Jewish 
chaplain. 

At the start the service of nearly every 
available Y.M.C.A. official in the country was 



INSIDE A HUT AT WIMBLEDON CAMP. 
Soldier* writini to their friead*. 
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rrcjuiAil ionrd. Sf> grfiit was tho pn'sstiro 
owing to tlu> rapid i‘x(<‘nsion <»f tiu* agoiu*i('s 
that tli(? kuvflrrs gladly availed 1 honisrlvos of 
tlic^ h(“lp of loachors, iiridorgraduah^s and 
otliors who wt'rt' fns* Iroin thoir <>rdiiiary 
ditlirs during tho Jioli<lay poriod (hat lolIowc<l 
(In* oiithroak of th<‘ war. Soiiio lui.stakos 
o(M*urr(?d lion* and tiu'i'o, an«l nu*n untittiHi by 
tt‘iup(‘ra»iu*n(- and la.<*k of knowlodgo for such 
po-»i(ions worn found in (ilacos of tru.st, hut on 
(ho whole tln'so instanet's won* ooniparativoly 
fow. 'Tho onthusiasni of (ho und<*rtaking and 
(ho splendid s[)irit. (»f the now Army earned the 
iielpors along, and it was not unusual for them 
lo k(‘op at their duties in tlio marquees during 
1(» or IS hours of ovory day in the \Nt*ek. 

from the first the work won (ho apjiroval of 
(ho Army authorities, 'riioy smootjiod away 
(iiditMilt ios, ])ro\i<h‘d facilities for (ransjioit, 
and drtail(‘d onlt'rlies for jatching the mar<pioo.s 
a.n<l otht'r hoa\ y work. 'I'Ik^ marquees were 
usually within tla* <‘amp hoiindarios, and be- 
eamo a part of the life of the camp. This 
recognition by the military authorities proved 
a gi’ea.t asset . 

I'he winter <»f Ihl t settled the policry of Mie 
^’.M.t’.A. A brilliant autumn was followed by 


an exec'pt ioiially wet winter. Kven high and 
expo.sed country like iSalisbury Plain reseinbl<‘d 
a morass, wliile (ho roads in the di.stri(*t wore 
eoverod with water four or five inches deep, 
'riie a.utumnal gales w reeked sc^ores of marquoe.s, 
and it beeamo lu^ce.ssaxry, instead of the mar- 
quees, vvhieJi were eoiniiaratively eheap and 
fiortahli*, tt) <onibark on the (*rec(iori of huts, 
costing on an average £000 to £700. Some* of 
the first to bo eroe^ted accommodated the (-an; - 
diari troops just arrived in England. Many 
iniprove'incnts were Hiibseejueiitly made in the 
iiiteritir arrangements of th(^ huts. An audi- 
torium was provided at Crowborough, for 
examjile, to seat 2,000 men. Satisfaetory 
cfioking arrangements were possilile in the 
hilt, which enabled the help(*rs to jirepan* 
more expeditiously tlu^ hot» refrosliiucnts re 
quireil by the men. Tn large camps a double 
hut was built, wdiich contained a special room 
for concerts, lectures and services apart from 
tlic common room u.s(‘d for games, cornvspon- 
d(*ncc, and the serving of ri'freshiiK'nts from the 
counter. 

In addition to mar(|u<*cs and huts, public 
halls, mission rooms and other suitnbk* Iniild- 
ings were hired in centres occupied liy thousands 



DINING HALI. AND RECREATION ROOM FOR SHELL-MAKERS AT WOOLWICH- 

Munition workem (oint to dinner. 
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l OU CIVILIANS AND SRRVICE MEN. 
Mr. I.loyd (jeor^e visits the dining-room for muni- 
tion workers at Ponder's End, while Mrs. Lloyd 
(vcor{|e (smaller picture) distributes chocolates and 
cigarettes to soldiers at the Temperance Hut at 
Hampstead Heath. 

of troops. Oiif of th(i most notahh* 

])riMos was t he transformation of a hngo shell - 
liko Iniihling in tho White City at Shoplu'rd’s 
Bush, formerly oecnpii'd by Hostock’s iiu*iiagerie, 
for the use of 10, ()()() Territorials in training 
there during the winter of 1014. Tho usual 
Motivitios were hero sui)pleinented by thee.stab- 
lisliment of a lending library and the organization 
of war lectures. Both agencies justificxl thorn- 
sedves, and as the war progressed this depart- 
ment received increasing attention not only at 
Iioiiie, but, as will be shown later, in the British 
camps overseas. 

Whether in hut, marquee or elsewhere the 
elTort was made to provide club foeilitiis, 
A[)a.rt from the olTficers' quarter’s the Y.M.C.A, 
<entre was tho only place that boasted chairs 
and tables for the men. Tho Bishop of London, 
one of tho few English Bishops wlio had 
practi<*al experience of the camps (having spent 

month under canvas at Crowboro^igh), in 
recording his improssions of camp life, stated 
that marquees whore tho mon could write 
letters homo were immensely appreciated, and 
Miat was the reason why the Y.M.C.A. was .so 
IKipiilar with the mon. From the commence- 


iiHuit notepaper and envelopes wore supplied 
free, and this distribut ion involved many million 
shoots of pai)er and envelojies at a eonsideriible 
cost. 

The soldier’s love c^f music was rtM-ngni/.ed in 
the provision for the Territorial cam|)S. MvtTy 
marquee had its piano. A penny edition of 
“ Camp Songs ” .sold in huiuh’eds of thousands. 
Thin little book contained a .selection of bunu)r- 
ous, sentimental and ])atriolie songs tliat are 
always favourites with men, and proved of 
con.sidcrable servict^ in promoting tho suoce.ss 
of the “ sing-song.” After a long and tedious 
<lay the camp ** sing-song " gave that happy 
rtdief to a large body of men which cannot l3(^ 
foimd in any other way. The ” sing-song ’* 
clo.sed a few minutes before th(' men had to 1 mi 
in their quarters for the night, and almobt 
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THE LATE SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS, 
Founder of the Y.M.C.A, 


invariably tlio majority romainod for a hymn 
and short- prayi^r, followiMl by tho National 
Antliem. No ono was forced to .stay, and I ho 
whole service lasted but a few minutes. 

Neither at the period of tho commencement 
of tho war nor in its later days were the soldiers, 
sj)oaking generally, subject to the conditions of 
a religions revival, such as ^\as claimed in 
somo quarters. Tliey were, however, eager 
listeners ami interested in unconventional 
religious services with plenty of singing. 
Hero they showed preferences of a striking 
character. 'J'hey lovod to sing Dr. Mon.sell’s 
“ Fight the good Fight,’* Charles Wesley’s 
“ Sun of my So\il ” and Cardinal New- 
man’s “ Lead Kindly Light.” Tho Sunday 
evening service was mJdressed by a chaplain or 
one of the Y.M.C.A. helpers, and frequently 
when this closed tho men continued another 
hour singing further hymns. An attempt to 
measure tho religious influencos would be mis- 
leading, but thousands of signaturos wore 
secured for the Y.M.C.A. War Roll. 


Trained to a strict observance of the Sabbath, 
the Y.M.C.A. leaders perforce modified their 
opinions and opened tho huts and marquees 
during the whole of the seven days. The 
majority of the centres were not closed, except 
at night, from the time they were first 
opened. Several huts kept open doors both 
night and day. Sunday trading natiu'ally 
presented a difTicult proposition. Some people 
.severely criticized the policy adopted, but the 
largo majority who knew tho conditions recog- 
nized the nece.ssity of the course that was 
followed. The As.sociation had to decide 
whether tho sale of hot refreshments should bo 
prohibited on Sundays and tho mon driven to 
tho wet canteen. Whilst replying in tho nega- 
tive, they limited Sumlay labour as far as 
po.ssiblG and restricted amu.sement.s, but neces- 
saries could bo i^urchascd at the counter as on 
other days. 

Soon after the war commenced tho nece.s.sity 
became evident of establishing in Franco 
.similar agencies for the troops to those that 
had been provided at homo. Lord French, 
then in command of tho British Expeditionary 
Force, expressed complete sym(>ut]iy with this 
desire though unablo owing to tho natiu*o of 
the military operations to suggest an imme- 
diate beginning. By November, 1914, howovor. 
tho Y.M.CJ.A. was permitted to start its work 
in somo of the base and rest camps os an 
experiment, on the implied understanding that 
if succe.ssful it would be allowed to make 
extensions. I’his cautious policy was probably 
wi.sc^ in tho absence of previous experience, for 
tho fact had to be determined to what extent 
voluntary agencies could be associated with 
the British Army in tho w’ar zone. Many 
que.stions wore involved, including the dilhcul- 
tie.s of transport and the exact relation of a 
civilian organization to military discipline 
which was necessarily stricter than at homo, 
’fho tentative period |)rovod the value of the 
work. Writing on November 23, 1915, after a 
full year’s experience. Viscount French testified 
to “ the fine work done by tho Y.M.C.A.” 
Continuing ho said : 

Tho problem of dealing with conditions, at such o 
lime, anck tinder existing circumstances, at the rest 
camps has always been a most difficult ono ; but tho 
erection of huts by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion ha.s mode this far easier. Tho extra comfort 
thereby afforded to the men, and the opportunities for 
reading and writing, have been of incalculable service, 
and I wish to tender to your Assoctaiton, and all those 
who have assisted, my most grateful thanks. 
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The hintory of European warn contains no 
experience similar to that of this large and or- 
ganized enterprise for assisting soldiers in the 
/iold with social and religious agencies. Military 
commanders naturally placed such efforts 
outside their sphere of action, and neither 
churches nor other bodies previously realized 
the necessity and value of these undertakings. 
The Salvation Anny and the Church Army 
followed the i^ritish soldier into France on more 
or less similar lines, but the Y.M.C.A. deserves 
the honour of the start as well as recognition 
for the completeness of its organization. 

From November, 1914, the agencies in 
France were gradually extended, until by the 
time the vv-ar had been tw'O years in progress 
180 centres had been established. The majority 
of these wore huts, built, so far as later editions 
were concerned, in 6 ft. sections, so that they 
('oiild be easily moved. Various kinds of 
buildings wore also requisitioned, including 
an old chinch, a convent, a cinema, a winter 
garden and theatre, a mayor’s parlour, and 
farm buildings and structures of vaiious 
descriptions, upon all of which the sign of the 
Red Triangle was affixed -an indication of a 
warm and constant welcome to the British 
Iroops. At the earnest wish of the Y.M.C.A, 
leaders, the generals commanding divisions 
at length permitted them to go up to villages 
wljcre the men in the trenches hail ( heir billets. 
'J'ho Heath Harrison Hut, for instance, was 
situated near cro.ss roads lor 4 miles from 
the (lonnan lines and exposed to shell fire. 
From early morning until late at night a 
eontiriuous queue passed to and from the 
rofrcslmient counter, and indicated the benefit 
of the place to these trench heroes. Again, the 
Throapwood Hut was situated within a mile or 


so of the enemy, and before it was destroyed by 
the German fire, fifty evidonees of the damage 
by bursting shell or shraf)nol wore to be seen 
in the building. The safety of the workers 
had been ensured to some extent by the pro- 
vision of a dug-out by the military authorities, 
and when tlie Germans managed to drop a shell 
ijpon it the loader and his helpers, warned of 
the danger, were able to escape. 

By porinission of Her Majesty, the first 
Y.M.C.A. building erected in France was named 
the “ Queen Mary Hut.” This was situated a 
short distance from the quay of one of the 
French harbours, being largely u.«od by (he 
men who camo from the Port of London 
Authority to unload the transports. Though 
dros.sod in khaki, they ranked as non-com- 
batants and did the work of ordinary dock 
labourers. Hanging in the Queen Mary Hut 
was a framed copy of the Queen’s letter ex- 
[irossing warm sympathy with the Y M.C.A. 
work in Franco Other members of the Royal 
Family exhibited similar' interest. Prince.ss 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein rendered great 
service by accepting the j)ost of President of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee for the 
Y.M.C.A. base <*amps in France. The PrineeK.s 
paid visits to France and^inspoeted the whole 
of the arrangements in or(h*r to effect improve- 
inent.s and modifications. Hit (roinmittco 
collected parcels of comforts, footballs, cricket 
sets, musical instruments, and otlHT ar(iclc.s 
for the u.se of tlie men. The same committee 
also organized lady helpers, who gave their 
services an<l thus .saved tlie necessity of t;m- 
ploying men required for the fighting line. 
These ladies, to the numbf*r of .300, porforincd 
arduous duties in an admirable manner and 
to the complete advantage of (he work. 



MR. J. J. VIRGO, LORD KINNAIRD, MR. A. K. YAPP, 

Field Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Pretldent of the Nationel Generol Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 

Y.M.C.A. Council. 


times histohy oe the war. 




'rfu' f>|>‘‘nitions in FraiK*n \v<*r(i 

rcH»Jro!I«Ml on t ho spot hy Mr. OlivtT McC’owon. 

wlio 'Viis originally Y.M.t’.A. sorrotarv 
in Hunnali. Ho gradually built iij) a largo 
organi/ati»>n, \vhi(di by August, HH(i, r*otisist(*(l 
of a staff of 700 workors. Only a sin ill |)ro- 
portion worn inon of military ago. f«a \vb<»m 
oxoinplion bad boon rlaiiniMl, and tlioM 
principally took tho plal•(^s of ladios who win; 
naturally prohibited fiom sieving near the 
tiripg lino, ^^any of Mr MeCViweivs assis- 
tants worn active clergy and ministers who 
obtaim^d lo-avi' of alisenco from their home 
dutiiis. Many well-known peojilo gave their 
services for sjiecial dutiivs. Professors from the 
Universities ks-turiMl on war or literary subjects 
and founil eager audiences. Miss Lena Ashwell 
organized conctad parties, which lirouglit keen 
I'ujoynaait and pkvisuro to tho men in tlie 
huts a,nd in the hospitals. One and all 
roughed it with no thought for the dis- 
<*omforts of wind, rain, and laiat, and the 
long hours. 

'rhe British lamips in Francis not only jier- 
mittod tho usual feature's of the work at home - 
such as tho religious services, letter-writing, 
games, and “ sing-songs ’’-—but affordt>d many 


interi'sting ad< lit ions. W hen a J^ritish battalion 
arrived at a French port, tired, uiiwashe<l 
and unshaven after a rough passage across th(‘ 
(’hannel, they found hot refreshments awaiting 
their punrhase. VViMiried by the long journey 
ovi'r land and si^a, they had tho chance of a 
i<*st, and relii'ved their home sickness- a feeling 
eommon to many lads on first landing on a 
foreign soil - hy writing home. On such days 
thousands of (communications passed through 
the letter hox. 

Hnd(cr normal conditions a great streuiu ot 
men startt»d daily from the trfmclucs on their 
sevtcn days’ furlougli. 'I’h(*y arrived at the 
railhead laden with their kit and with tlac mud 
of tlic trenches thick upon them. Here they 
found the sign of the Fh^l Triangle and secured 
a wasli, food and sl(M*p until tlie leave train 
pas.s(‘d on its way. At Hie jirincipal stopping- 
]>laees liot refri'sliments and other necc'ssaries 
could ho pureliased 

Another boon was a series of hostels for the 
use of relatives of wounded soldiers. Thi* 
Y.M.l^A. gradually increased the number of 
these Jiostols to eight, and further arranged 
to meet tho soldiers’ friends at the IxjaPs side 
and motor them direct to th(^ hospital wh(>rr 



A KESr HUT IN THE LITTLE THEATRE, ADELPHI. 
In the reeding and writing room. 
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HUTS IN I.ONDON. 

A building in Huston Square erected for soldiers. 
Slecpinji accommudation was also provided for 
twenty-three men. Circle picture : In a rest hut 
in the Little Theatre, Adelphi. Bottom picture: 
The Dormitory at the Rarl Roberts Rest Home, 
Kinj(*s Gross. 

thuir hii.^harids, brothers, or othiT redativt^s 
\v(T(? to bo foiiiul. This as.sistanc<^ was providt'd 
without a ] jenny of char^^o to frien<ls of iioii- 
oomrrii.ssionod oflicors and nion. A beautiful 
villa was rtuitod for the use of oflicors’ relativos, 
wtxTe similar aceoinrnodation wjps provided at 
moderate charges in order to cover the <-OHt, 

In various improia[)tu directions t he Y.M.(\A. 
rendered acts of kindness to tlie wounded. 
Thu service shown to the Australians at a 
clearing station after ono of t he pushes ” 
supplied an illustration of the help that tha 
Y.M.O.A. was only too eager to offer : 

VVlien wo arrivud tho sight whicli firosented itwslf to 
«i.s beggars de.serifition [wrote a Y.M.O.A. .secretary j. 
lIundredH of men were lying about everywhere with 
tu'od, log, and arm woniuls, all of which had Ijeen 
Httendoil to by the medical stall, the work of which i.s 
beyond all praise. The men wore now waiting tho 
arrival of tho train which was to convoy them to a 
liospital outside tho range of guns. They were a choorful 
<;rowd, though bearing the unmistakablo murks of battle, 
and many of them carried trophios captured in the 
tight. . . . The men soon rocogniKed and welcomed 
tho V'.M.O.A., and we wore immediately invited to 
write po.stcards and fill in field cards acquainting the 
fjeoplo at hom?f of the wounds of which all of them 
were proud. ( Jiio of the Au.straliau soerotarie.s hastened 
to tho Tynemouth hut for cigarettes, as there was a sod 
lock of smokos and money in this company of wounded, 
heroe.s. . . . When tho train arrived our work was by 
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no moans finishotl ; rnoii with log woun»lH gladly availed 
ihoinsolv’es of the Y.M.C.A. man’s shoulder in treading 
the painful i)a(h to u carriage door. Tostcords had to 
be written even here on tho footboards of the train 
and many times a comra<le was hoanl to remark to some 
poor fellow who was struggling with a borrowed ptmeil 
and field card, “Oh, there is a Y.M.C.A. man there, 
he’ll do it for you.” 

Hoth tho British and tho Fronoli authorities 
gave all possible ossistaneo. Tho fonnor ftwili- 
tatod transport and tho latter removed hin- 
drances harassing the workers. A French 
admiral in charge of a port gave instructions 
that tho Y.M.C.A. was to be afforded e\'cry help 
and not to bo didayed hy restrictions, even 
though generally noet'ssary. French .sentries 
on the roads outside towns l)tH*ame so accus- 
tomed to the red triangh^ on (uirs that they 
rarely demanded tho production of cards of 
authorization. Those high in authority in 
France wat(*h(Ml the enterprise with much 
interest and eommeiuH*d in an expi^rimental 
manner something similar for their troops, ft 
should 1 m^ remembered that the French 
^\M.C.A. carried on a small but excellent work 
for the French troops in the V'osges. 

When the King was in France he inspected 
the Y.M.C.A. huts and expressed his 
great pleasure <'oncernii^g its arrangements. 
In a more formal but equally expressive manner 
he sent the following message to Lord Kinnaird 
on May 2t», 1910 : — “ His Majesty congratulates 
tfu^ Association on the successful results of its 
war work, which fias done everything conducive 
to the (ronifort and well-being of the armies, 
.supplying the special and peculiar needs of men 
drawn from countries so different an(l so distant. 
It 1ms worked in a prac'tic.al, economical and 
unostentatious manner, w ith consummate know- 
ledge of those with whoiri it has to deal. At 
tho same time the Association, by its spirit ( f 
di.scipline, has earned the respect and approba 
tion of the Military Authorities.” 

Jf space pemiittod, a story full of daring and 
adventuro could bo told of tho Y.M C.A. work 
oil the shell -strewn .shores of Gallipoli, of its 
loss exciting but equally u.sefui sorvice-s in 
Malta, and of its rnuch-noedod help in Me.sopo- 
tamia and East Africa. 

As people realized during tlio first year of war 
that men on furlough arrived home in tho early 
morning at Victoria laden with their com- 
plete kit, and with nowhere to go before tho 
trains some six to eight hours later conveyed 
them to their destination, an immediate demand 
arose for more satisfactory arrangements. In 
the majority of coses these soldiers lay about 


the station precincts or tramped right across 
to the northern stations, there to wait until tho 
morning. Tho Y.M.C.A. organized a staff of 
workers who met the leave trains at Victoria 
and conducted tho men to a disused brewery in 
Westminster, where they could secure bed and 
refreshments at moderate charges. The build- 
ing did not provide luxvu’ious fittings amidst its 
cavernous ileptlis, but served its purpose. The 
King permitted the u.se of the Royal Mews at 
Buckingham Palace for the entertainment of tho 
men. Refreshments wore supplied from tho 
Palace kitchen on arrival, and in the morning, 
after a substantial breakfa.st, the royal carriages 
convoyed them to the various railway station.^. 
The King’s practical sympathy encouraged 
various developments. Tho beginnings of this 
service in the Metropolis developed into a net- 
work of agencies, coordinated in a wise and 
state.mnanlike manner, in order to cater for t he 
wants of the incoming and outgoing soldier. 
The railway stations became the strategic 
points. Not only did the soldier depart from 
London, but he arrived there at all hours of tlio 
day and night on his w^ay back to Franco or the 
homo camps, and frequently had long and weari- 
some intervals between his journeys. To pro- 
vide she ter for the thousands of men — sailors 
as well as soldiers — using the route to the nortli, 
or vic(> versa, the first station hut was erected 
at Ku.ston on ground placed at the disposal of 
the Y'.M.C.A. by the directors of tho London 
and North-Western Railway. This provided 
slccjiing liccommodation at moderate prices, 
so t hat for sixpence a man could obtain a bed 
with clean sheets and everything conifortablc. 
Jf all the beds were engaged, he could secure 
blankets and a shakedow n on the floor for tw^o- 
peiice. In the morning ho purcha.sed his food 
on an equally economical basis, and the advan- 
tages of the club, including books, papers and 
w iting materials, were open to him without 
charge, while for a few pence he could enjoy a 
game of billiards. Very often the police 
brought in men the w'orse for drink who were a 
danger to them.selvos and who invited punish- 
ment. By tactful handling the Y.M.C.A. 
secretary got them to bed, and in the morning 
they were sober once again and ashamed of tho 
trouble they had occasioned. Such * services 
explained in part tho popularity of tho Y.M.C.A. 
amongst the men. 

Similar huts were in due course established 
at King's Cross, Victoria, Waterloo, and Pad- 
dington. As these buildings increased in nuwi- 




An entertainment in a Welsh camp. Smaller picture: At a concert in London. 
the y.M.C.A. ENTERTAINING TROOPS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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PASTIMES IN THE HUTS. 

Lady Askwith watchinit a billiard match at a lint 
In lIorReferry Koad, Westminster. 

Circle picture : A at draughts. 

liiiiMifigs with a i^raafi'r rlaini to arcliittH'l ural 
litn(‘s.s HI tlio moor oirolo of tlio Mol ropolis. At 
Aldwyoh, abutting oti tho Strand, an oxoe|)l ion 
ally liright a-nd oonv oniorit stnjctnre was orootoil 
at a cost, of liof woim <w,0(K> ami £8,000. 'This 
was d(%signod primarily lot’ tho roquironionts of 
nvorsoa< troops, but was open to mmi of olhor 
• inits. 

A lator ontr*rprisi* \\a.s the Shakosjioaro Hut 
at tho roar of tho British Mu.soum, whioh owed 
its inspiration to tlio Shakospoaro Moniorial 
(Vaiiniittoo and tho dV'roon tonary Coinniittoo. 
Xaturally it was iinjxissiblo to dovoto any por- 
tion of tho Shakospoaro .Moniorial Fund to Mio 
building or oquipmerit, but £1,000 was cjollootod 
for tho |>urposo from the Dean and Chaptor of 
W^istminster, the Temple Church, University 
(^illege and Bedford College for Women 'IVi- 
wards tho £7,000 or £8,000 required £2.000 was 
also received from the Now Zealand Y.M.C.A.. 
and substantial subscriptions came from 
the boroughs of Westminster, Kensington and 
Marylebone. The Shakespeare Hut was ad- 
mirably designed with canteen, billiard rooni. 
ijuiet room, verandah and sleeping and bath 
room accommodation . I t was probably the best 
of its kiod, and tho fittings and colouring were 
planned in memory of tlie great dramatist wlio. 
as already indicated, did not receive honotn* 
from some of the members of tho Y.M.C.A. io 
its early days. 



b(M>, various improvements and additions wen^ 
made, sueli, for instance, as the provision <»f hot 
baths, 'riiis boon |)rov('d weleoim* to the soldier 
from Kraneu! who had been subjer-t to ins(Mt- 
infest(*d billets. .Another addition of a prac- 
tical eharaet(‘r was tho annexe < reeted at Water- 
loo for t house' of soldiers’ wi\-es, who frequently 
(uime to meet their husbands or to witne.ss their 
depart ure. 

At \'i<*toria. in addition to a large hut for non- 
eornmissioned ofilecTs and men, a liostc'l was 
erected in (Irosvenor (lardens, only a few 
yards distant from the railway station, for the 
use* of eornmis- ioneel oflieers. Its control was 
iimhTtaken by the A'.M.C.A., but its erection 
aiid equipment oweil everything to the gencTous 
cooperation ^if Mrs. Charles 'I’ufton and her 
friends. This building was a comfortable c'lub, 
where young oflieers could securer bed and 
breakfast and other meals. It was opened by 
Queen Alexandra. 

Linked up with the station huts the Y.M.C.A. 
presently estahlishod still more commodious 
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The Y.M.C.A. also transformed tho Little 
'I'heatre in John Street, Adelphi, generously 
placed at its disposal by the landlord, Mr. 

( -oiitts, into a more or less similar rendezvous. 
Its size and proximity to Charing C'ross enabled 
large numbers of men to enjoy the advantages. 

Another development deserv^es mention her<^ 
because of its effect upon t he internal organiza- 
tion of the Y.M.C.A. and lh(^ coordinated 
Ijicilities for (uitertairiing the soldier in London. 
Practically s])eaking, from the start of the 
V.M.( '.A. movement tho Central Y.M.( -.A. pro- 
vider! the metropolitan headcpiarters. Origin- 
ally this central branch posscissed Kxetor Hall, 
nud whilst, using a portion of th(^ l)uilding for 
club ])ur])()ses let the halls for n^ligious and 
philanthropic gatlaa'ings. After the death of 
Sir Ceorg(^ Williams a new an(J more convenient 
building was [)roposed as liis fitting m Muorial. 
Kxef iu* Hall was sold, and at a cost of €100,00(1 
Jin island site was purcbfised in TotbMiham Court 
Ho'.id and a new liistitvite was (‘rech'd. 'Phis 
t)rovitled the features of a young men’s club — 
including lounge, swim!ning baths, shooting 
gi!l(;ry, gymnasium — be, sides being thoroughly 
(Hpn|)pe I as an educational anrl religious centre 
for in ai. Its m i!iag(Mn uit was underta.ken by 
Mr. J. ,r. Virgo, who wjis spcndally invdted to 
ii:;(;e])t the post of secretary because of his 
Australian experiences, d’he (V*ntral Y.M.C.A 
wiis entirely responsible for its ('rendion and 
miniig(Mnent and the Nationa.1 (kumeil did not 
share either liability or control. 'Phe latUa* 
holy hid its own hea d(|iiarters in Kussell 
Spiare in a house (called tho Sir George 
Williann’ House) presented to it by the 
fa uily of Sir George Williams. When a large 
a.dditiori to tho clerical staff proved noco.ssary 
the adjoining house was secured and in th’s 
enlarged building tho National Council pursued 
its work until the autumn of 1915 Just before 
this period tho two organization.^ hatl conducted 
their operations in separate channels, but tho 
exigencies of the war suggested cooperation, and 
the respective officers and committee considered 
and approved fresh arrangements for wiser and 
ampler provision on behalf of the soldiers. 
Under this .scheme the Central Y.M.C.A trans- 
ferred the Tottenham Court Road centre to the 
National Council. This arrangement not only 
coordinaf.erl existing agencies but provided 
adequate accommodation for tho National 
< 'Ouncil statf and enabled this handsome and 
commodious building to bo utilized day and 
night for the war work. From this 


|>eriod Mr. Virgo became Field SeiTetar^ to the 
National Council and later started on a world 
tour for tho advancement of Y.M.C.A. interests. 

With Pottenharn Court Road, its station huts,, 
and other metropolitan centres, tho Y.M.C.A. 
acconmiodated on an avtirago 7,5011 men every 
week in its eubicles. 'Phe whole of those huts 
aud buildings were connected by the military 
authorities at Hieir request with the U^lephoiic. 
so that pri^ssuro at one place could frequently h“ 
relieved by vacant ho ls at ot hers — «?a(di and all 
hearing the description of “ eviT operi ’’ huts. 
With the assisf am^e of scouting p:irties supj^lie«l 
with motors tho streets were scounvl for 
soldiers sf randed late at night. 

Krom the hea lcpuirters flowe 1 a j)c*reimijil 
stre.ifii of ne.v idivi.? m-’i 1 activities. Kfi- 
(piirors from all psirts of tin? worM desire 1 
partiiMilars of husbind. son, hrothiT or friend 
who had heerj missing in such atifl .sfjcIi 
♦uigagommt. Usually it wa-? tho story o: 
an otTicc^r. non-commissionc^d min, or ])rivate 
who w'as last seen in attack and nc^ record 
(Foultl be obtained isonctu’iiing his whereabouts. 
Through the good offices of tho American 
Y.M.C.A. in Germany, to whom the oflicial list 
of Hritish prisoners in Germany was available, 
immediate steps wore taken to get in touch with 
the facts. Again there were difficulties with the 
prisoiiers’ letters, and in* m my cases it was 
possible to .scFCure an avo^da.M(^e of d('lay On 
other occasions the V^..M.(1A. obtained news 
n?specting men who through various reasons 
had riot (romtnunicated wit h their friend.s. An 
oft-repeated request was for a plu)togrji})h of tho 
grave where loved ones lay huriofl. 

Disahleil soldiers turned to tho Y.M.C.A. after 
their di.scharge from tho Army for assistance in 
.securing suitable emjdoyment. 'Phe.so inquiries 
.suggo.stod an Employment Hureau, and ( hrough 
its agency hundreds of men wore brought into 
touch with employers and saved from t hii nectis- 
sity of tramping al)Out in .search of work. 

A novel method of bridging ovt^r the 
period of separation between soldiers and 
their friends W’as initiated by the Y.M.C.A. 
through its Snapshots League. With simple 
but efficient machinery 11,000 amateur photo- 
graphers wore enrolled who secured 500,000 
snapshots illustrative of the sailor’s or soldier’s 
family and friends. This work was performed 
without charge. Men of H.M. Forces were sup- 
plied with forms upon wliich they stated that 
they desired photos of their wife, parents or 
sweetheart living in the place specified. Those 
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wrn* r^^tiirnfd to tlio V.M.C.A. Siiajisluits oxfionso or witli its tiolp. In spocinl cases (ho 

J^ca^ue/rottorilunnCoiirtl^oiuLiiiuHorwanliHlto inoii wt'ro put. into roinniunicatiorj \vith the 

1 he neaivst voluntary t»el|)er. \V lien the photos ofTlieial departinent at the Royal Courts ot 

were jireparerl the photoj/rapher dispatehed Justice estahlished und(‘r special rules ol 

<M)pies in spe( lal \v(*a.t herproof envelope's tf» the (.'ourt. 

-i>ldier ill I^Vancf*, Salonika, l*]>rypt or els«*\\ here. J’lu! \a\'y re quired the* assistune-e of th<? 

The euteaprise <-ost ahead £10, (MM), which was >'..M.C..A. as jiiuedi as the Army, thou«.rh 

-uhscrihed jaiN Utely liy (laise* w ho reco;'iiize*l the e-ireunist an<*es of ils work did not jav- 

ii s \ aha? and si^niheanea*. It w as idso adotaed sent tlie same ojiport unit ies. '^fei se*rvt.‘ the* 

hy tin* Y.iNl.C.A. ejr^auizations in Australia. sailor e>n hoanl shif) weis neit, ye*t pi nctiealile*. 

New Z(*alanel, SoutJi Airie-a and JieinuaJa in aid ( he'refore* the Re*d drian^zle; ^^reHitesi him 

order te) pe*rfe>rin for tlieir troops serving nnelt*!' wlu'ii he canie ashore on Ie*ii\'e. At placevs like* 

tne British flag a similar se*rvie?4J to that eiijoycel Portsmouth, Cliathain, I hirwicli, Newcastle', 

hy the Jiomei armies, 'riiroughout tliei Com- Reisyth, Creaiuirty anel Invergordon- te.> name 

monwealth the nece^ssary forms of application a few such ce*ntre*s- the*. Natieaial Counedl, in 

e oiiki he ohtained in t hei I’ost Ollien^s, e*onjunction with the* Scottish Y.AI.l \A. (e,f 

Threaigh the ceioix'ratiein of the) (Je?ne»ral w hie-h Sir Andre*w Pi'ttigre'w was e*liairman ainl 

('oune-il of tlie^ Maraud the Council of tho Law Mr. Jas. .Ma.e*ken/.ie see‘re*lary), wJiicIi was 

Soe iety aiTange'iue nts we*re* made for jirovieling re'speaisihle* feir the* age*ne ie)s in the nortli, made 

in (In* Y.M.C.A. huts free le*gal advice to non- piovisieiri fe>r mual me-ri. ]n all e>sseMtial 

e‘<amiussione*d eilhcers and men in If.M. kdrees. resj)e*cts the na\al anel military ele*partme ids 

’This he*lp was give-n by harriste'rs and solie^itors were organizeel em kindreel lines. Tlie ajipro- 

on active^ se'rvie*e* anel eonlineel absolutely tei e'iatiein ol e>die<*rs anel men eif all ratings in the* 

e*ivil iiiatte'rs. 'I'lie? A.M.(\A. sti|)ulalesl that Na\'y testihe'd te> the) VMliie eif tho weirk. 

liligatieiu would imt he uude'itaken (*ith(*rat its Admiral Jellicoe and Admiral Bi'atty gave 



A “CABBAGE PATCH” IN LONDON 
Turned to good account : A hut erected on an old building aite in Kentington. 
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AT THK LITTLE THEATRE. 

Lady helpers preparing a meal for a number of 
Barbadians and recruits from Trinidad. 

(.‘vrrv and snppnrtcvl thc» 

imdiTtakintis both privately and in public.. 

During tlio curly days of September, 1914, 
I lie eoinnieneiMl operations at th(' 

(Vyslal Palace for tlie benefit of lads training; 
lor the lloyal Xaval Division. At <*ertaiii 
periods nine to ten thousand were at the Crystal 
Palace, lieforc beiriit drafted to other splieres c»f 
ueliori. 'Phey were enlisted from the North of 
England, from Wales and the Midlands and 
IroiM many quiet villages, east and v^^est, as well 
as north and south. The opportunities for 
'^ervict^ in this H.M.S. Crystal Palace, as it was 
styled, were therefore considerable. For its 
uccommodation the authorities granted the use 
ot a large amount of Boor space, including the 
l^gyfitian, Crecian and Koinan Courts in the 
'•entre transept, and later placed at the dispo.sal 
of the Y.M.C.A. the Morocco and Alhambra 
1 Vinrts, as well us the North Tower (Janlens and 
iheatre. The services wore varied and in- 
teresting and included quite unconventional 
ugencif's. Owing to necessity the organization 
neted as washerwoman to thousands of the.se 
naval merk in training. The laundry busine.ss 
dev eloptid into a gi’oat concern an<l iie(;essitated 
!i- largo staff and a careful methodical system 
in order to avoid confusion and delay, but it.s 


sole genesis was the comfort and convenieinM* 
of the men. 

In ordinary course the naval pO'-itmun 
delivered the various mails a.s thi'se arrixed at 
the Palace, but in such a hu^o buildin\^ the men 
could not be easily fouiul, espei-ially when mi 
duty, ami haters wi‘re frequently delayed in 
con-sequeiice. I’iimvs of great |)ressure i>revenlei| 
th*> naval authorities from employing a spec-ii I 
staff to deal with “dead” I(‘tti*r.-« or parcels. 
To tia? ni(‘n, however, these eommuiiicat ions 
from their friends were all-important, and much 
relief was e.xpcrienciMl when, at the request of 



INSIDR THR HUSTON HUT. 


the oMicrr^, the mulrrl ook an 

important sluiro ol’ tin? postal service. During 
t wolviMnoiit lis (Icalt wit li 1,(M)0,()<)0 

la tc‘rs and parcels; tlia salt* of staiiips in 
that p(*ri<.)d was \aIuod at t.’ktHH) a.nd postal 
ord<‘r.s woro [>nrclias(^d liy t Ik* incii to t 1k^ amonrit 
of tlt.tMHK 'I'Ik* Sa\ iii^s I>ank posscss<‘d, ori an 
averam*, hctw(‘cn tw<i and thrcH"! thousatid 
drpositoT’s with a snl>stant iai anioiint standing 
to t luar cHMlit . 

|{y rccpicst also of the otlici^rs the V'.M.(\A. 
pnhiished a little hook at tin* prieci of one ptaniy 
enaihlinj^ pairtieuhirs to Ik^ recorded eoneernin^ 
the man's |)ay, tla* Jimonnt Ik* IkkI received auid, 
wlK*r(* neeavssfiry, the amount dues to the Divi- 
sion. It w’lis of a si/e mad(? fca* his caip the hest 
of po(‘k(ds for a stiilor. Conc<*rts and lecture's 
weni regnlairly orgimizod in the tlK^itre, and on 
certain evenings, as well a.s on Sundays, servict s 
jirranged of a dt*linitely religious character. 
Kelp of a more personal nature was rendered on 
h<>ha1f of wives and mothers, who unfailingly 
turned to the Y.M.C A. in times of necessity 
'Two or three workc'rs attended sfieeially to 
such cases. I’an*ntal anxieti<*s wi^ro relieved, 
and when the wives of niarruHl mi'n did not 
receive regular hd-tca’s, a tiwdful word frecpiently 
pulled them up to the .scrat<*h. Thou.sand.s of 
men signed teiuperanci' and purity pledges, and 
every (Tfort was made hy the V.M.C.A. to assist 
the men of the K.N.I). to keep sober and h»*althy 
for tlK^ (*ani))aigM on which they would enter 
when Hie period of training was eoinpleted. 


'File Heottish National Uouncil of A'.M.U.A ’s, 
w’hose exec'utive worked in conjunction with 
Tottcadiam Court Koad, dewuted conskh^rahh' 
(•an* and thought to the sailors in the? nortlKM’ii 
pan of the kingdom, and ostalilisluMl naval 
centre.s at Kosytli, I n vca’gordon, Cromarty, 
and elstnvhere. The place's at which sailors 
put in for a few liours wcu‘<*, hut ill jirovided 
with reasonahle moans of recreation or (*nter- 
lainrnent, and were; not desigranl for a crowd 
of men anxious to mak(* amends for a fairly 
long spell at sea. 

'Fhe pnjsence of the Fh?et otT the (‘oasts of 
Scotland elianged the socaal conditions of many 
northern towns. Little Highland hurgh.s won* 
caught up in t he macliinery of war, and ac^corn- 
inodat(*d themscdvc*.s and tlieir institutions to 
thoii.sands of men passing to and from the ships, 
and to the large stiiff of artificers taigagod on 
rc^pairs and roHttings. At one small town, when 
th(^ trams wc'ro usually late on the journey u|), 
hundreds failed to rt^ach tlu?ir ships, and had 
to wait until the morning. The.se situations 
provoked tlie despair of tlio prov(jst and huuling 
towiKsmen. Kvery jaihlie building sheltered 
thc^ rnc'M, and on occlusions even tho small lock- 
up with its one or two colls was iitili/od for t he 
purpose of affording relief from tho streets, and 
as a protection from tlu^ weathi^r. In thus 
emergenoy the Y.M.C.A. came to the restme. 
IMuns w(we designed for a permanent building 
and obtained the approval of the Admiralty, 
who made a grant for its iininediato erection, lis 
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as that of the Adrairals on thc! Division. 
Ivxperienco quickly showed that the institute 
vv MS too small, and in tho course of a few months 
.1 substantial addition became necessary. J..ike 
.li(5 V.M.C.A. .station huts in the inetropoJis, 
which were equally open to tho sailor, it 
provided rest, refreshment and recreation, and 
!.ra\'(‘ much satisfaction to the sailors. 

W hen the cry went uj) for shells and biji; 
liuns and labour became mobilized in a way 
iurVM'i’ before witia^sstul in hhigland, occasion 
arose for nu'cting the bed and breakfast require- 
ments of battalions of men posted to districts 
alrrady crowded with workers. Kven wliere 
thc question of lodgings pr(‘sented few ditli- 
(•ulti(*s, the midday meal for thousands of men 
li;i(l to 1 k‘ met mleqiiattdy by outside agencies 
-(> that localities conct'rned could be relieved 
of the irapossibl'* strain. Krom the circtim- 
taiices of its foundation tJie Y.M.(\A. had 
not received the support of 'frade Union 
memix’rs to any considerable extent. Until 
ihc war its <)j)erations w^ re a.ssi|::ned principally 
lo the shop assistants, clerks, buyers aiiid 
mjiiui^aTs of retail u.nd whol(‘savle hou.ses. It 
p«issesst‘d a S|.)riiikliii^ of professional miai, 
hut tlu* working chisses were tminthienced. 
S(»me of the Y.^Vf.C.A. leauk'rs sought tla^ co- 
mi unit ion of the industrial NNorkers, but they 
iiloof and tin* gulf st'cmed wide aind insur- 
mountn.ble. "remi)enuiient aind outlook prob- 
ably accounted for t his division of inten‘st , which 
L;n*\v deeper tind ider as the yeairs advanced. 


^Vllen the abnormal situation creatc^l by 
tho enlargement ol munition factories became 
acute in various parts of tho country tht‘ 
\ .M.C.A. had already made good on its war 
work, lo the \.M.(\A., therefore. p(M)|)|e 
turned for liclp on behalf of thi^ munitKui 
workers, and the Rod Triangle ri'spoiuU'd eagerly 
and willingly. As a rai)prochement had been 
established with soldiers and sailors. th(* 
Y.M.U.A. leaders gladly embraced tlu^ oppor- 
tunity of another and unexpect (*d (‘xtension of 
their activities. The Munition W orkers’ Auxi- 
liary Committee was established lyy Mr. A. K. 
Yajjp, tlit^ Ceneral Seenrtary. and I’rincess 
X'ictoria. of Schleswig-ilol.sh'in accepted the 
oflict' of president, aftemling tlni committee 
meetings with almf)st invariabh* regularity, 
and showing the kec*ni‘st interest in the various 
uiid<‘rtakings. Lord J)erby. who liad rec«)gnizcMl 
tlu^ necessity for special voluntary etTorts in 
ordiT to deal wit h t he i)robli*m, b(‘canie (‘hair- 
man of th(* committfM*. Mr. H. H. Swainson 
was organ zer. Sona^ of the cominittt'e Ix'cana) 
responsibli* for th(‘ opi'rations organized in 
imp<a’tant arc'as. Ljidy Henry ( Irosvenor, for 
instance*, laid charge* of the Y.M.(\A. s(‘rvices 
for munitieai workers at W'e>olwich, Crayforel, 
jinel the' adjoining district* ; Mrs. Winston 
Churchill superinte*neleel t he ageneie*s at Knfie'ld 
Lock and X\"altha,m Croi^s ; (Jounte'ss Kit/- 
william suju’rvise'd the arrange'uients at She'f- 
fie*ld ; Lady Hugh (irosvenor was r(*s[)onsible^ 
for work in ClK'.shin* ; .Mrs. Williams (of Miskin) 
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11 siinihir <lnty in connexion witli thr 
iniinition iTiitres in SouMi Wales; and inc 
Seottisli National (!onneil urHlcrtook ar- 

ran^eiiu>nts in S(rf)tlan(l. 

Kveryl hiii^j; luxd to b (5 evolNod m.tu 1 eo- 
ordiriJited as (ho circuinstanoc's d<Miiandod. 
Tlio lady snporiidondrnts \v(‘n* rosponsihU; for 
HO(Mirirjjj; lady vvorkr'rs aiul for o<|uippin^ tlu‘ir 
rlistrict. oonfros, ovon to kitchen utensils, 
1*11(101^, «*roekery. aiul (ho details ineidc*n(al to 
supplying heavy inoa.ls and sk^epin^ aceoiniuo- 
<lation. Within a short time they organized 
IkOOt) ladit's wliO did not receive a |»enny 
in salary, ancl when? they lived at the 
hos((*l paid for their own hoard and lodging, 
'riioso voluntary helpers p(Tforincd a variety 
of work, n(?cessitating in many instanees night 
shifts or early morning duties. To their tm-l, 
womanly (pialities, and arduous work were 
duo tlu? at tra(?l iveness, cleanliness and good 
management of the establishments in munition 
c(^ntr(‘s. 

At Woolwich, owing to tho large influx of 
workers, tin? (|ueslion of supplying meals 
became urgt'iit. During tho dinner liour (‘very 
public h(ms(? and n’fivshment- shop was crowded, 
and men often waited in long (jueues to be 
S4*rv('d. The Y.M.C.A. did not desire to coin- 
|)et/0 with l(‘gitimate trading concerns when 
these m(*t tho ik'chI, but an impossibk? si(ua.ti(»n 
was cr('at(‘d, and men and women wlio worked 
long hours in munition factories could not 
s(Hrure nourishing food at mod(*rate pric( s 
sorvM’d with souk* degree of comfc»rt. 'Fho 
supply of guns and shells sutfen'd as well as the 
workjH'opk*, and employers and employets 
(‘(pially rejoiced wht*n tho Y.M.D.A. organized 
a gr(*a.t undertaking. Wh(*n in full work- 
ing order l^mly Kcmry (Jrosvenor organiz(.‘d 
2tM)dd iiu'als every day, the majority of 
which consisted of tho heavy midday order. 
For th(' highly paid operative tho ]K)pular 
dt‘mand was a shilling throe-course dinn(‘r, of 
excellent (piality. An orchestra was prcjvided 
and (he diners enjoyed their meal whilst 
listening to a capital musical programme. 
bat(*r it became m'cessary to meet tlio re(.|uire- 
m(*nts ol lh(*se who |)ref(;rred something less 
|•\pensivt‘ on tlie la carte basis. The men 
who went on night shifts also found their 
wants studied, and in ord('r to serv»* them a 
staff of ladif's worked through the night. 
Inspect ion of the Woolwich c-(‘nlre satisfied (he 
conditions of cleanliness, tpiality of food, ami 
th(? attract iveuess of fhegeu(‘ral surroundings. 


In the [A)ndon Dock centres, where Lady 
iVskw'ith was in charge, tho labourers appre- 
ciated a siivenpenny dinner of Imt meat and 
potatoes supplied in liberal quantities. Th(‘\' 
w('re jMtcustouHMl to large portions and did 
not r<‘c[uin‘ sweets or coffee'. Hut for the 
Y.Af.C.A. Hut they would fx'rforce hav(? had 
to ma.ke shift with the? helping (jf cold meat 
and lu’t'ad earrii'd with them from horue in tla^ 
typical red handkercliief. 

Similar provision was made in the? provinces 
for th(' labourer or artisan on war work. Thus 
at Liverpool, where tlie n(s?d existed for can- 
t(‘(*ns on th(? dock premis(*s, t he Dock Hoard and 
Shipowners’ Association formed a company with 
a capital of £ 10,000 for tho erection of huts, which 
w’(?r(? handed over to tho Y.M.C.A. Originally 
tho Dock Hoard subscribed CiijOOO, but w'lu*n 
t he first two or tlirtn? buildings proved aucc(?ssful 
the Hoard immediately dcjubled tho capital. 
vVbsoluto n(?e(?ssity demanded these places of 
rest and refrc'shment for tho dock labourer. 
Some of the cutting houses j)rc?viously fre- 
(juc'iited by the men wen? extremely dirty, and 
they had to bo content with indifferent 
food and unpleasant condition.^'., fn tho huts 
hy the Liv('r[)ool Do(.?k side the ec(ui|)ment was 
elcMin and the sc?veni)eimy dinners w’oll cook(?d 
and of the best quality. Tho result must in the 
majority of iiiHtanc(?s be credited to the lady 
workers w ho voluntet?red fnjin some? of the? h(^st 
niiddlc'-elass families in the city of Liverpool, 
and t(Jok a n?gular share of the duty, some' 
giving OIK- or two days f?vc?ry wx?ek while? others 
attc‘nd(?d during tho whole of tho six days. The 
tc'st of the pudding is In Die eating. Th(?sc 
l(uJi(?s when tho dinnc'rs wore sorvcul w(?ro con- 
tc?nt to purehasi? a cut off tho joint from 
which (ho (Mistomers had been supplied or a. 
lielpiug from the same make of pudding'^. 
lh(jse competent to judge of the effect of the 
arraugeiiKaits slatt?d that the men pe^rfomaul 
their heav^y work undtT improved health con- 
ditions, while its volume was greater and th(‘re 
w as l(.?ss heavy drinking or striking. Tho opinion 
of the Liver[)ool D(3ck Hoard and Shipowners' 
A.ssoeiation may bo gatliered by tho roadiiK*-^ 
with which tho capital was doubled. 

At Sheflield, New^castle and elsewhere the 
cominitt(?es under lady presidents met tlc' 
needs of (he workers aecijrding to local con 
ditions. Cast-iron plans were avoided and th<‘ 
lo(?ality all(jwx?d to determine tho best way o* 
niocting the enic.'rgency. At Newcastle, h’l' 
instance, with tho cooperation of tho firm ni 
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Sir AN’jn. Armstrong, \Miif worth & Co., tlio 
V.M.C.A. sorvod midday meals in a building in 
< !os(‘ proximity to tho firm’s works. S|)(M*ial 
provision was (^stal)Iislied for tho women, wJio 
eamo at 12 o’olook arnl retired from the 
laiilding in time to pcM-mit of tlie male workers 
oi)taining tlieir meal. One general rule ob- 
t.tiiied in all thes? V.M.C.A. dining rooms 
<leajiliness, quality of food and reasonable 
prices. 

A more ambitious selaaiK' included hostels 
for the workers where they could not only 
<>btain nu'als but sleeping aeeoimnodation 
and tile usual recreative and otluT attrac- 
tions. Owing to the abnormal conditions 
lodgings were difllcult if not impossible to 
obtain by the man suddenly dumped down in 
a district many miles from his home ties. 
V\ here obtainable the bedroom often proved 
unsatisfacrtory owing to the crowded stale of the 
<lwelling. Scores of cases occurred of landhulies 
letting the bedroom in turn throughout the 
whole 24 hours. Men laid either to endure sucli 
|>Uu?es or seek quarters several miles distant 
Irom the factory. The latter course involved 


tire.some journeys after long hours and an 
absence of comfort or home life during t he meal- 
times. To meet an unquestioned nee<i the 
Y.M.C.A. initiated an experimental sclasne at 
Ii]nfield by which the workers could list? under 
healthitT and pleasant (‘r conditions. This 
developed in many otln*r < list riels. At Knfitdd 
it provided for the erection of wooden huts with- 
in easy distance of the factories as slee|>ing 
quarters, so that the worker could secun^ a 
small bur clean and convenient cubicle to his 
own use. He had a comfortable bed, clean 
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slioots, Sx box for his olothos, the use of baths anti 
other necessaries. Jn close |)roxiiiiity to the 
eubich\s a common hall was erected for meals, 
retTeations and letter writing, d'ht? food was 
well cooked a/id starved by lady ht'lj>ers on 
flainty-looking tables always bright with freshly 
cut flowers. For an inelusivt’i sum (av(>raging 
usually about 20s.) per wet'k the munilit>n 
worker stxnired full hoard, lodging and wasliing. 
Moreover, he enjtiyed many t'llub facilitit‘s 
imj)ossible in the ordinary privatti lodgings. 
Without hiaving tht> common hall lit^ couM play 
billiards, listen to the concert or write his 
lettt'rs. 

Kmployers recogni/.tMl tht^ advaiitagt^s oITt'riMl 
by the hostel and in many instances contributtsl 
liberally to its (?(|uipment. According to the 
<s)nditions for tlu^ asstvssment of war profits the 
Kxche(pic»r sanctioned the paynuMit of a certain 
prof )ort ion to s<di(mu^s for tia* bctt<‘rmt'nt of 
their (Uiiployees. Advantage was tak/m of this 
arratigenuad, for instance, by Messrs. Stewart 
& Lloyd, of (llasgow, who finan<?c'd tlie whole 
napiinauents of a hostel for their workers 
situated close' to their fact<»ry. 

Lady ILigh tlrosvcmor undertook the charge 
of a small garden city in (Iteshin^ whi<*h 
devc'lopcfl through the ge?ierosity of M(;ssrs. 
Ilrunner, Mond & (V»., who were ('ugaged on war 
woik. In order to meet the needs of th(‘ir 
eniployi*es, many (if whom had Ih'cu lirought 
from the front, provision was ni’id(' for oOO 
cubi<*l('s erect('d in blocks >ind fitter I with 
baths and washhoust's. "Plu? club accommo- 
dation for naNils, games, lectures and con* 
certs was exc(*llent, whilst the kitchen ecjuip- 
nu'iit was e/fual to t Iwit of /i first-class restaurant, 
laidy Hugh (Irosvenor and her stall' of lady 
workers made an innovation at this c(*ntr(' liv 
the supply of hot midday uK'als carried to tl o 
works two or thre(' mih's distant for those res ♦ 
dents who could not return to th«! hostel f c r 
dinner. 'rhos«' who visit/ul this larg*' hosb 1 
were delighted with the artistic h’ttings and (he 
bright and attractive curtains which guarded 
the place from any susfiiciou that it was a poor- 
law' institution or an ordinary philanthn pic 
hom(\ 

. ddie munition work(*r n‘c»‘ived his monev's 
worth, f)lus sympathy and co()pera.tion, and 
whilst he was a customer he had a personal 
relationship to the whole und('rf aking. The 
Y.M.C.A. did not attempt to pauperize hini, but 
ran the (Miter])rise on business lines, charging 
against it a fair interest on ca{)ita) expenditure'. 


Tile profits wore not devoted to the general work 
of the Y.M.C.A. but placed to a fund for the 
bcttt'rmc'nt of th(' institute itself. Moreover, he 
was not badgered witli religion. It was there all 
the lime, and })robably he remained conscious 
(7f (lu^ fact, but ifs influences wore pervasive 
rather than aggressive. He was taught to 
realize that Christianity w^as making its con- 
tribution to the rGcpiireinents of the war by th(' 
provision of the hostel. Mr. Lloyd Ceorge, who 
was then Ministt'r of Munitions, ’ ’shed several 
of the Y.M.C.A. hostels, and express i his warm 
aj)|>roval of the arrangi'ini'nts. liy friendly 
arrangement, the Young Women's Cdiristian 
Associalion undertook the provision of huts and 
e(|uipment for t ht^ w’omen w'orkers, and places 
started by the >\M.C.A. were later handed tnt r 
to this organization in order to create* a |)roi)er 
division of labour between the tw'o Assoeiati(.>ns. 

'The linking up of the Mother Country and the 
Overseas Dominions to face a ec^mmon fot? 
showed f he necessity for fresh efforts. The 
first contingent to n^ach Kngland preparatory 
to service in France was that from Canada. 
Thirty thousand strong, it [)rocoed(*d to 
Salisbury Plain for training. The Canadian 
Y.M.tXA. obtained pennission from tlie Cana- 
dian Militia D(*pivrtment for seven secretaries to 
iiccom])any the Expeditionary Force. Witli tla; 
idea of facilitating military discipline, they 
r(*(^eived honorary rank as captain and wore 
oflicer's uniform, but did not perform military 
duties, and were (piite free in carrying on social, 
religious and recreational work amongst th(* 
Canadians. 'Vhen the first division proceeded 
to Fran(*e in 1915 it was a(H*ompaned by five 
s(*cretaries. The second Canadian contingent 
arrived in the spring of the same year wdth six 
secretaries, five of whom crossed to France* wdien 
the training of this division was completed. 
Another five secretari(*s cans* over wdth the 
third division and the whole (jf these w'cnt to th(* 
front. Fifteen Y.M.(\A. secretaries were thenv 
f(»r(* in association with the Canadian Divisions 
in France, and later a score of secretaries arrived 
Irom Canaila to meet th<* requirements of 
Doiiiinion soldiers in English camps, wliilst 
retaining fifty Y.M.C.A. (jentres in Canada for 
th(» troops still under training. 

Opinions varied concerning the honorary 
rank of the ('anadian Y.M.C.A. secretary and 
whether he could perform his duty with greater 
success than the British Y.M.C.A. worker who 
ivmained a civili(vn. The rank possessed some 
compensations mixed with disadvantages. But, 
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offiopr or ('ivilian, British or Canadian, the 
N .M.C.A. methods remained much the saiu . 

K(‘ference should hen^ be made to the con- 
nexion between the Canadians and Die Y.M.C.A. 
jit lioine. W^lien the first Canadian Division 
i*»*{iehed Salisbury Plain the parent branch 
prepared for their entertainment some of the 
earliest huts used in this country. Their letters 
for home wore written in these buildings. At 
night they gathered round the piano and sang 
“ The Maple Leaf.” Faraway from sho|)s, they 
hesit'ged the eounter for necessaries, including 
eongli mixtures and oil stoves. By this time th<‘ 
I’lain was soaked with the late autiunn rains, 
and they recpiired rnucli ing«‘nuity to keep the 
])(‘ll tents dry and no little persistence and 
pati(‘nc(‘ to exorcise the colds and coughs that 
ini'ected almo.;t the whole division. '^riie 
Y.M.C.A. hut was the one warm, light and 
cheery ])lace in the whole camp, and the 
Canadian appreciated the contra.- . Lord 
Kuberts wrote to the Y.M.C.A. on the day he 
left Fngliiud for France' four days before he 
pa->.sed a.v.iy -as follows : ” I^ord Koberts 

hears nothing but praise for what the Y.M.C.A. 
is doing at t h(^ vw'ions <.aini)s. 'I'he latest tribute 
h(‘ has n'ceived is from the Canadian conting(‘nt, 
who, when h(> ins|)e<‘ted the men on Salisbury 
Plain, said that they did not know what they 
would have done w ithout the facilities afforded 
them by th(‘ accommodation provided by the 
Y.M.C.A.” On behalf of the 13th Battalion 
Koyal Mighltind(*rs of Canada the captain and 
adjutant wrote as follow:s : ” ^llow me to 

( xpre.ss our appreciation of the? hospitality 
^hown by the Y.M.C.A. to us as individuals and 
n- a regiment. Many members of the regiment 


have benefitted by hours spent in your tents, 
and the accommodation granted us by you has 
made our weekly church parade possibli'.” 

By Septeinbt‘r I, 1014, 70 to tran.sports 
were on their way from AustAilia ami at 
fretpient intervals during the ]>rogress of the war 
<*ontinue(l to arrive. In January, 1015, the.s<» 
troop.s took part in the dc'fc'iice of Kgypt and 
in April proceeded to (Jallipoli, where with the 
New ZiMilanders they pi'rforrned brilliant and 
tlaring teats which brouglit them dealhlc>.ss 
renown. Their own Y^.M.(\A. seeretJiries were 
permitted to accompany the troopships, and 
later were aslu'd to go forward to Callipoli, 
wdiero they I'xperienccMl similar adventures 
and dangers to those of the m‘’n. Australia 
and New Zealand always encouraged tlm 
V\M.(\A. moverrc'ut. The large buildings 
t'rected iii the principal cities and the confidence 
shown in this <a>t<‘r|»rise by the governing and 
commercial clas.ses evid(*nced t hat t hf' N'.M.C.A. 
befonj the war repre.sented something that 
was more important and es.scaitial to the 
(\anmonw’ealth than the Y.M.C.A. at hoim^ 
appeared to the Hritish people. F ;en at tla^ 
period of the Boer War the Australian Y.M.C.A. 
•socrotaries ax'companied the troops to South 
Africa, and during peace times met the iuumIh 
of the Volunteers in tlaar 4innual (ucainpments 
much in tlie same manner as in Creat Britain. 

The stay of the Anzaes in lOgypt, howcsvtT, 
revealed the weakness of tlie Y.M.(\A. terri- 
torial divisions during a grc'at emergency. 
The Australian and X(nv Zealand .secndarics, 
in the absence of mutual arrangcMiients, kept 
naturally to their own |)atch until the situation 
w’a.s reviewed in the light of new circumstanct’s. 
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From tJiat prriod Australia aii<l Now /oaland. 
thi' American Y.M.F.A. at Cairo, and tho 
Mritish V.M.(\A. joitiCMl liauds and promotod 
a National Y.M.(’.A. ronncil for K^'yr»l. 
fact indicated the trend of events and prov<*<l 
one of tla^ stron^^est arguments for tlie i?iter- 
d('pendene(^ and cooperation ot the whoU^ 
Kiiipire ^ .M.C.A. nio\’einent. \\ hi'ii in the 
iM'ginnin^^ of ItHt; the An/acs w(‘re li^ditiii^? 
on the Western Front they <‘njoye«l the Ims- 
pitality of tlu^ Uritisii \’..\r.C.A., who by that 
tini'‘ Were pushinjj; tlieir huts and inanjuees 
iH'arer to the tiring line. JaittT <ai thousands 
came over for training' in the honu^ eaiii|)s, and 
at plac'es like Salisbury Plain found laiyc' 
centres orpini/ed for their eonifort and ns-rea- 
tion as well as for moral and reli>^i<uis assist- 
ance. During this stage? ru) t«*wer than 4, (HU) 
Air/.aes poured into the Met rc»pe)lis for week- 
<‘nd furloughs. 4"o a great extent it was 
an aimk‘ss throng with little idea of th<‘ where- 
abouts of notable or historic* sights and builelings 
and y(‘t desirous of se*(‘ing soine^^hing. My <*om- 
l)ina(ion of the home? a.n<l o\erseas Y.^^.(^A. 
staffs, a systesu of personally conducted tours 
was arrange* I, which avoided dangers to (Ih< 
h<*a.lth of the m(‘n and worked to their |>leasure 
and advantage. 

In staff and |)olicy the Indian Y..M.(\.A. 
National (’oun<*il always maintaineel a higli 
level. 44iis was due |)a.rtly to cosmopolitan <‘ri- 
vironmcait and in some measure to the condi- 
ticnis under wliich it commen<*ed o|)erations. 
It sought, for instance, to iidhienco the highly- 
edueated young Hindus and Mahomedans to 
an appreciation of Cliristianity as well as to 
make |)rovision for the Fnglishman in the? 
(dvil Service or engaged in banking and com- 
mercial houses. Many of the Indian Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries wtTe l’nivi*rsity men who ha<l 
studied Indian thought and literature. 'Fhey 
engaged in notable social experiments, and whilst 
remaining true to thedr j)riiiiary religious aim 
endeavoured to introduce improved methods 
of agriculture, seed-growing, and the better 
bn^eding of cattle amongst the agricultural 
<*lass(?s. 4’hey also sought the advancement 
of cottage industries and the development of 
the cooperative credit movement. In these 
objects considerable? success follow(?d their 


efforts, so tliat on the outbreak of hostilities 
the Indian Y.M.C.A. enjoyed a position of 
contidenco and a[)preciation on the part of the 
authorities. 

For tlie i>urposes of the war the Indian 
National Council set free some of its trained 
secrctari(?s, including Mr. OJiv'cr McCowen, 
LL.M., who, as already mentioned, took 
charge of tlie Y.M.C.A. operations in France 
and Mr. Wilson who went to Salonika. 
Otl»ers scrN'cd in France, Mesopotaiuia, 
and British East Africa. A section of 
the men <levoted themselves to the social 
n(*ce.ssities of the Indian troo[)s wdio arrived 
in France, having a.ccom[)anied them from 
India. This arrangement was made on the 
distinct und(*rsfanding with the authorities 
a.*»d <iuly and strictly observed— that prosely- 
ti/,ing should not be att(‘mi)ted. 'rhese Indiatj 
Y.AI.(J.A. secretaries rendered a variety of 
|H‘rsonal services, such, for instan(?e, as visiting 
woiualed men in hospital, writing letters to 
their homes, the (erection of huts or mar(|U('(?s 
for games, tlie arrangement of tea parti(*s — an 
innocent form of pleasure much (aijoyiid by 
the Indian soldier and similar acts of sym- 
pathy and liospitality. 

The depletion of staff in India whicli followed, 
roceivotl compensation by the services of Kcv. 
Dr. Aloulton of Manchester, Dr. T. B. Clo\'(?r 
of Cambridge, and several clergymen, ministers 
and young Divinity stinlents from England 
and Scothuwr. Some of the.se men deliverecl 
lectures on religious and other subjects, with 
reference to the war and its le.sson.s, for the 
benefit of the highly educated Hindus and 
Mahomedans. Others devoted themselves 
to the ordinary Y.M.C.A. organization. Not 
the least valuable part of the war contribution 
made by the Indian National Council was its 
endeavour to afford the thousands of Terri- 
torials, sent to India on the outbreak of war, 
an opportunity of visiting some of its historic 
.sights and of appreciating the material aiul 
social advantages of British rule in the Great 
Dependency. For the most part these Terri- 
torials wore un travel led, and their stay in India, 
through the assistance of the Y M.C.A., 
became educational and formative in it'^ 
character and influence. 



CHAPTER CXLIII 


THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE OF 1916 : 
SECOND PHASE. 


SnivEv OK THE Second I'hase ok (jIenerae Hrusilokf’s Okfenhive — (Jeneral Lesh’s Advance 
ON THE LoVVEIt StYR "I’HE MaTTLE ON THE StOKHOD — GENERAL SaKIIAROFF’S ADVANCE SOUTH- 

WEST OK f.UTSK -I'llE MaTTLE OF MiKH ATLOVKA— ThE BaTTLE ON THE LlPA -'I’lrE BaTTLE FOR 

Hrodv -Phe Advanc e acainst the Lvoff — Tarnopol Railway — General Lechitsky’h 
( •AMPAK.'N Its Ghjectives The Capture of Kolomea and the Cuiitno of the Stanislavokf- 
Makmaros Sztcet Railway — The Fall of Stanislavoff and the (’apture of a Dniester 
Crossinc; (’ount Bothmer's Retreat and (»enkral Shcherhacheff’s Advance in the Centre 

( FIANCES IN THE HichER COMMANDS OF THE AuSTRO-GeRMAN ArMIES SOUTH OF THE MaRSJIES 


.June 4 I he Russian armies had 
broken tlirough the enemy lines in 
Volhyiiiu and on the Bukovinian 
frontier. ^V’hat the first phase of 
(lie gn^at Russian offensive in the summer of 
MH(» Heeom})lishod was to develop the.se sue- 
rrsses within the districts in which they had 
^ huen achieved. Lutsk and Dubno were ro- 
eo\’('red ; tlie battle-lino was advanced within 
some 40 miles of Kovel ami Viadimir-Volyn.sk, 
and within less than 10 miles of Brody. Almo.st 
all the ground gained in Volhyiiia between 
•buK' 4 Ji> was maintained against a mo.st 
Aioleiit Aiistro-German counter-offen.sive ear- 
lied on tlirougboiit the second half of the 
month. South of t he Dniester our Allie.s con- 
<fuer(Ml in not (|uite throe weeks practically 
(lie whole of the Bnkovina, and extended their 
lim\s into south-eastern (Jalieia, beyond 
Sriiatyn and Kuty. These territorial gains 
wiTc aeeompanied liy crushing military defeats 
of tlu^ enemy ; two Aiustro- Hungarian armies, 
iliat of Archduke .Jo.seph-Ferdinand in Vol- 
hynia, end that of General von Pfianzor-Baltin 
•H the Bnkovina, lost more than half their 
‘‘(Toctives, and also the other three Aii.stro- 
‘ 'orman armie.s operating .south of the Pripot 
Marshes (the Third Austro-Hungarian Army, 
Vol. IX.— Part 110. : 


under General Puhallo von Bring on the 
Lower S(yr; the Seeoilkl Austro Hungarian 
Army, under General von Boehm-Krrnolli, on 
the Brody -Tarnopol, and the Army of (Jenoral 
Count Bothmer, on the Tarno[)ol-Butchateh 
front) suffered very severe losses. The Petro 
grad ofTieial communupit^^ of .June 27 stated that 
the pri.soners and trophies captured by tiie 
armies of General Brusiloff bi'twocn June 4- 2.‘l 
amounted to 4J)‘H oIPicjts, 194,041 men, 219 
gun.s, besides 044 maehine-guns, 190 Ixniib 
mortars, 146 artillery amrnuni(ion wagons and 
.38 .seareiilights. 

The enormous imporlanee of (be Russian 
victories of June, 1910, as a step in the attiilion 
of the enemy forc(\s was patent ; (Ik^ losses 
suffered by the f'liemy on thi^ Kastern front 
during (hose three weeks were abou( (‘Cjual to 
(hose lie had sufficed at N'enhin in 130 days 
of fighting. Still, all that the Russians had 
aecomplishod so far in the field left more to be 
done. The AustroJferman front south of the 
MaraJios had beiai pierced, but it was not a.s 
yet broken uf) to the (^xfent of neeessitaf ing a 
general refreat. In the eoiirsi^ of the War 
both sides had had to I<*arn that where the 
greatest nations of the VNorld are fighting, it 
takes much to render a victory final and a 
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NEAR THE DANGER ZONE. 
Russian Officers and peas'^nts \/atchin^ a battle. 


decision irr('\'or.sihl('. Kiich ha<l pass(.«I 

through (lol'oatH and r(*covori(‘M, Was a now 
rocovory (m tlio Ka.st<u'n front still |)ossihlt‘ for 
t he ( N'litral Powits ? I’his was I ho quest ion 
which liad to ho answt'rorl by tho second ami 
third ])hjiso ('f tlu‘ fighting between the I’rija^t 
>^tarshes and tlie ('arpathian JMcmntains. 
(haieralship and available reserves wen? the 
fm?tors in its s(»lution. In tho first pliaso of 
tiw? ofTensivo our Allic's had gained two salients 
- in Volhynia and in the Hukovina. Hut as 
much as “nature abhors a vaeuiim ' thesf rat<*gy 
of railway and trench warfare abhors salients. 
Was th(» a|)proxiniately straight line to be 
regaiiK'd by the tlatt<‘ning out of the Hussian 
sali(?nts or by a coiuph'tion of the Hussian 
advance ? The battles on tht^ J.owi?r Slyr, on 
the Loshnioff-Zalostse and tlie Tluiriatcli lines, 
till* fall of Hrody and Stanislavoff, and finallv 
the retreat of Count Hothiucrs Army in the 
centre su|)|)lied the answer to that question. 
They constitute the second |)hase of tlio greait 
Hussian offensive of l!)lt>. 

'r«)wards flio end of June, four divisions 
could bo distinguished south of tho Marshes : 

(I) Fn the extreme nortli, on the l^ower 
Styr, between the iTipet Marshes and the 


district of Ivolki, the enemy front had remained 
practically intact. 

(2) Between Kolki ami Novo-Alexiniets (on 
tli<> (ialiciaii liorder), on a stretch of about 8t) 
miles, the enemy front had been knocked in, 
till* line now forming an enormous salient 
toward tile west, in some sectors as inucli as 
li) miles deef). 

(J) Hetwe(?n Novo Ak'xiniets and Visnio- 
vtcliyk, on a front of aljout 40 miles, the (au*my 
lines were again practically intact, and even 
in the sector between Visniovtc-hyk a.nd the 
Dniester, the regression of tho Austro-Derman 
forces was as yet slight. 

(4) South of the Dniester tho defences of the 
enemy hail been complete’y broken up and our 
.Allies were advancing in full force to tho west, 
against Kolom and tlie Carpathian passes. 

The centre in tlie Sereth-Strypa sector fonm?d 
the pivot of the (lermanic defences soutli ot 
the Marshes. It was bt sod on a strong river 
line, on which like Floods on a string one might 
see nemorous villages and manors, each of tlicm 
transformed into a small fortress. On 
stretch of about 50 miles it was connected with 
the west by no less than four railway lines. Its 
right flank was covered by the Dniester, and 
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iiltliongli our Allies had CTOssod the Lower 
S try pa round Butehateli and wore approaehing 
the line of tJie Koropiets, Bothiner’s position in 
I lie centre was !iot really outflanked as long 
as lie maintained his hold on th<' Dniester 
crossings. Below Nizhnioff the dinicult nature 
j)f the I )niester belt prevented t he Bussian Army 
on the southern bank of the river from making 
its priFssnre seriously felt in the right flank of 
('ount Jiothrner's Army. Tlie left flank of the 
Austro'derman centre on the line Brody- 
/alostse was protected by an excioedingly 
strong front of hills, marshy rivers, ponds and 
thick forests, f^inally the existence of a series 
of excellent lin(*s of defence in tlie rear of the 
Stry()a front, along the many parallel northern 
continents of th(^ Dniester, allowed Botlimer 
to hang on to his original positions to the 
hist moment ; ho knew that he- could always 
cl'h'ct his retreat by short and quick move- 
ments with.out any danger of being cut otT. 
II is jiosition would tluai r(\semblc! that of thti 
Bussians in the late suinin(‘r of 1915 when 
th(‘v slowly retn‘ated through Kastern (lalicia, 
lighting stubborn rearguard actions, after they 
Iwid already been outflanked in all ap|)earanco 
both south of tlie Dniester and in N'olhynia. 

But as long as the centre held out, all hope of 


a reco\’t‘ry on the h:ast('rn front was hot lost 
for the (Vntral Powc'rs. 'I'hcir first effort to 
re-establish their line was by a. counti'r-offensivo 
against the northern Hank of th(‘ Volhyniaii 
salient, in the region between the Stokhod and 
tlu^ Styr. An attempt was made liy the 
(lermans tf) cut in at its bast* in the sector where 
they were still holding the line of the Styr or 
it.s neighbourhood. A su<*cessful thrust a< ross 
the river in that region would have forced a 
general Russian retreat in X'olhynia. 'Idio 
(lerinan counter- off(*nsiv<\ which w as d(*voloped 
and <lefeatiul in the scctmd half of June, was 
followed up by tlie Russians l>y an attack 
against the (ItM'man positions on the l^owtT 
Styr. In the course of .lime the Army of 
(leneral Li‘sli had lieen liroiight south, across 
the Marshes, thus enabling (Jencral Kaledin to 
(•oneentrate his forces in the J^utsk salient. 
On July 4 (leniTal J^i'sh ojiened a brilliant 
advance on both sides of tin* Kovel Sarny 
railway. The lint' of tht' Stokliod, in that 
sector some ‘10 mik's to the west of tin' Styr, 
was rt‘a(4ie<l in the course <4! a. few tlays. TImj 
northt'ru flank of (lt‘n(‘ral Kalt'din’s .Army wtis 
now' complett'ly eovt'rt'd. 4'ht* longitudt^ of 
Lutsk was |)assed by the Bussian troops and the 
\k)lhynian triangle of fortresst's c(‘ascd to form 



AFTER THE RUSSIAN BOMBARDMENT. 

View of the Austrian entanglements showing the effects of artillery fire. 
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•I salient. North of it “ the prol)lom of the 

might lino was thus settled in favour of our 
Allies. . The enemy was definitely thrown baek 
on to the defensive, and the battle for Kovel 
now developed on the entire Stokliod line, from 
Kisieliri to Stobychva. 

'Pho next attem])t at a counter -offensiv^o was 
planned by tho enemy against the soutluTii 
llank of the Volhynian salient. Big forces 
wore colLnc-ted north of the Galician frontier, 
iKtwcen tho Upper Styr and tho Bug. 'j’ho 
Mtlack was timed for July 18. It was fore- 
stalled by (ieneral Sakharoff, who on July 1(» 
op(‘ned a new olTensiv'e against the Austro- 
iJcrnuin linos. In a week’s fighting ho dashed 
all chances a.nd hop(*s of the ('nemy of being 
able to regain the initiative in that n^gion. 
rhf'u, after a. few days’ lull in tho fighting, 
thneral Sakharoff opened in full force his 
own tvffen.sive. On duly 28 his troops entered 
brody. 'J’he Lutsk salient was thus being 
••\t.«.aided to tho south, its left wing was moving 
forward Then, in the first days of August, 
followed an olh.MTsivo against the right flank of 
llu' Germa!! (‘entro. 'J’ho Kussian troops were 
approaching the first (‘lass railway leading from 
bvoff by Tarnopol to Odessa, th(^ most itnpor- 
lanf lirR> of communication of Count Ihdhmer’s 
Army. By Augiist 0 tho Russians stood 
within striking distance of that railway. Tho 
prohlem of tho Lutsk salient was solved also 
oil its southern flank. A straight line was being 
trradually established at the expense of the 
'•nemy. 

In tho southern tlioatre of war, between the 
Dniester and tho Carpathian Mountains, 
t*(‘ncral Lechitsky continued after the fall of 
D/.ernovitz his rapid advance to the west. On 
•bine 20 his troops entcrc’d Kolomea, on July 4 
buy cut tho Stanislavoff-Vorokhta-Marmaros 
^/iget railway in fir? district of Mikulitcliin. 

1 hr-n after a month’s lull in tho figliting, in tho 
beginning of August, General Lechitsky ’s Army 
' ntered Stanislavoff and captured tho Dniester 
' rossing at Nizhni off. 

Count Botlimer’s Army in the centre was 
th(‘r(^by effectively outflanked from tlio south, 
bs <*ommunication with fho west by the so- 
‘ tiled Transversal Railway (the line wdiich runs 
1 breugh Galicia oast and west at tho foot of the 
^ ’ i-rpathians and is the base of the lines across 
b.Oi^o mountains) was cut, whilst General bak- 
b iroff had got within reach of the Lvoff- 
Ddossa railway. Tho retreat of the “ Gennan 
di iuy of the South ” could not bo delayed any 
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longer. Two days after Gen(?ral Lechitsky’s 
troops had (iiiterod Stanislavoff, those of 
(h^iieral Shcherbachefrs Army wore in posses- 
sion of tho w'hole length of the Sereth-Strypa 
front whkdi the Austro-Gcrmaii armies had 
held for tho last 11 months and which 
they had dofondod with tlu? most, desperate 
stubbornness during t ho preceding 10 woi'ks of 
tho Russian oilensivo. 

With tho retreat of t}u> eruany on to tho 
Zlota Lipa tin? last sector of the original front 
south of the Marslu's passeil into tlio hands of 
our Allies. A new a[)proximjitely straight line 
was establislicd. North of the Dniester it 
extended about 20 45 miles east of the original 
[Kisitions ; south of the river the Kussiam jaro- 
gress roiiohed an average of over (JO mile's. As 
in tho Russian retreat of 1015, so also in their 
advance of lOlfi, the movements were slowt'st. 
in the centre in Podolia, more? rapid in Volhyniai., 
quickest of all in the eorridor between the? 
Dniester and the Carpathians. Of tin? three? 
vital ce?ntres laehind the original Anstro- 
Gtu'man front -Kovel, Lvoff and Stanislavoff — 
only tho last was captured by our Allies. Still, 
that (.‘iipturt? was of capital importance. I'or 
during tho lull wJiich interve'ned between the? 
second a.nd tho third phase ^of the offensive, a 
now^ Ally joined Russia in the atta('k again.st 
Transylvania. On August 27 Rumania de- 
clared w’ar on Austria-Hungary with a view to 
liberating tier kinsmen from a ’oreign yoke. 

Whilst north <jf the Marslios the? great l^attle 
w'as raging round Baranovitche, and on tho 
northern flank of tho Lutsk salient the Germans 
were exhausting their forces in fruitl<?ss 
attacks against tlio ( Jruziatyn-Rozhy.shcho 
front, ill his own umnistakablo style (h?neral 
Brusiloff carrio<l out another offensive sfroki?. 
'J’his time tho blow w^as delivered on the Low'er 
Styr, in tho southern Poliesit?, betw'oon the 
I^ripet Marshes and tho Volhynian theatre of 
war. (-arefully prepared lieforehand, and ex- 
ecut.od with the suddenness and vigour charactcT- 
istic of General Brusiloff’s strategy, tlie advance 
from the Styr to tlio Stokhod, on a front of 
115 to 40 miles, and to a dept h of about 25 miles, 
w’iis tichieved in four days, a<?ross groural 
which before tho war would have boon con- 
sidered altogether impracticable for big mili- 
tary operations. In tho gigantic drama which 
unfolded itself on tho Kastorn front in tlio 
summor of 1916, these operations tended to sink 
to the level of a minor episode ; before the 
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THE KOVEI. FRONT. 


attention of the f)iiblie luid liad lime to con- 
centrate on t he acl iviticM of (JiUKTal Lesli s 
army, its advance liad bc('n coini)lctcd. And 
yet this battle in the southern fringes of the 
Pripet Marshes marks one of the strides of the 
Russian giant nation oii its |)atli to victory. 
Only tlie barest out linens of Oeneral Lesh’s 
ofTtaisiv'(^ can be gathered from tlu? (tussinn 
otlieial comwuniques 'Phe Petrograd report 
of July 4 gave the first intimation of a new 
battle developing on the l^ower »Styr. It 
recorded Russian gains on both sides of the 
Kovel'Sariiy railway, in the districts of Vbilka 
(Jalnzyiskava and of Kolki, tln' one about 
twelve miN^s to the north-west, and the 
other about tlu‘ same distance to the- south- 
west of 'Pchartorvisk. The advane(*d angle 
which th(^ efu'iuy positi(^ns formed in this 
district was thus subjeettMl to a concentric 
attack. 'Phe next day further progre.ss was 
reported in both «lire(!t ions. “ Jn the region 
of Vnlka (lalu/.yiskaya,” says the Ru.ssian 
votnm unique of July “ we broke through 
three lines of barbed* wire entanglement.s 


litted with land mines. In a very desperate 
fight on the Styj\ west of Kolki, wo over 
threw the enemy and took over a thousand 
prisoners, including 170 oflicors, togeth(‘r 
with 3 guns, 17 machine guns, 2 searchlights, 
and several thousaml rifles. The bridging 
<letachment lent tho troops most useful aid, 
kec^ping pace with the fighting units and 
working close to the firing line.** 

'Phe report of July fi enumerated furthf i 
captures of imn and material effected in the 
fighting, which by then had reached the region 
of Ko.stiukhnovka in the north, and had 
extended beyond Ra/nitso on the southern side 
of the Tchartoryisk salient. 

Whilst from the rlirection of Kolki the ad 
vance was carried on duo north, the Russian 
troops which had crossed tho Styr bolo'^ 
Rafalovka w^ere changing their direction froi'^ 
west to south-west. The Petrograd cofnmun> 
que of July 7 reported the capture of the vilkip ’ 
of Grady and Komaroff south of tho Ivovi I 
Sarny railway, and the forcing of organize" ^ 

‘'iicmy positions on the Galuzya-Optova- 
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VoIt< 3 hosk lino north of t hat railway ; finally an and loa<ls by Manievitoho 1o Kolki, was now . 

advanoo of Russian cavalry resulting in the west of the St okhod, in the hands of our Allies. 

o< <aipation of the railway-station of Manic- “ General Brusiloirs tro()i)s;’ says tluM’etro- 

vilx^ho. These operations, carried out on con- grad communique issued ou the night of July S, 

<^entric linos with extraordinary speed anil “ are ap})roji<-hiMg the Stokhod, routing the 

precision, led to the capture of tlioiisands of encniy everywhere, in spite of his desperate 

j)risoners and of nuinerous guns (e.r/., near resistance.” In the n(*xt h^w days fhiy not 

Voltchesk the Russian cavalry took an entire merely reached but I'ven crossed tlie rivi'r. 

Krupp battery of six guns which liad tired only The three days’ battle between the Styr ainl 

a few shots). Hy July 7 the two concentric Stokhod was tcrniinated, tlu^ subse(|u(>nt 

movements resulted in a junction of the forces. operations of <h‘ncial Lesh’s Army merging 

riie Russian conimunique issued early on July 8 with those of (JeniTal Kaledin’s right wing afid 

marks the re-establislauent of a straiglit front centre into tlii' battle for Kovel, 

facing west ; the line mimtionod in the report 'The Russian communique^ [mblishiMl <m the 

runs from (Jorodok and Manievitche in the niglit of July 8, summarr/.es in t-enns of capt ures 

north, through Okonsk ami Zagarovka to Kolki. the results of Gimeral l^esh’s advance: ‘‘Ac 

fcaiuultaneously with the news of this advance cording to an approximate estiinate in tlu^ 

towards and layond the Kovel-Sarny railway, course of fighting betwei'ii thii Styr and lla^ 

the first mention was inatle of anotlier offen- Stokhod from July 4 to 7 we took prisoners at 

sive developing almost in the thick of tlio least JOO ollicers, including twm regimental 

Marshes. As a matter of fact, this w’as not cianmanders, and about 1 2,000 un wounded men, 

a new' movement; on the same day on whiiJi and we also ca[)lured not fewer than 45 guns, 

the tirst enemy positions had been forced niiar heavy and light, about 45 machine guns, and a 

Volka Galu/yiskaya and near Kolki, our Allies large ipiantity of sla^lls, cartridges, arms, 

had begun to advance also oii the Ye/.iertsky- supplies and forage.” Nor could the eneiny any 

Novo Tcherevishcho line. 'I’hese operations longiT liide the fact {»f his defeat. ‘‘ 'I’he angle 

now resulted in the capture of Griva and projecting towards J’cbartoryisk, owing to 

JjOfcjhnevka, The important road which crosses superior pressure on its tlaidc near Kostiukh- 

tho Riv« i.’ Stokhod at Novo Tchorovishche novka and west of Kolki was given up aral a 



Wiry GENERAL BRUSH.OFFS TROOPsS. 

A halt to examine wounds. 
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shorter defiMisivo lino was ehoson,” ran the 
liorlin report of July 7 — brief, harsh and un- 
pleasant. Vienna on the other hand showed 
terrifio<l courtesy for its allies, more pity for 
itself, end oven less regard to truth. Another 


A COKNER OF THE BATTLEFIELD. 


Wounded Russians and Austrians waiting for the 
ambulances. Smaller picture : Lady Muriel Paget 
working at a field hospital on the Russian front. 

part of the lino wliich the Germans had left 
mainly in the care of their Austrian allies wa'^ 
gone I Their elaborately embroidered version 
of the throe disastrous <lays in the southtuii 
l^oliosio ran as follows : “ The troops fighting in 
f ho Styr salient, north of Kolki, which through 
four weeks have been holding their own against 
eiH‘iny fighting forces which increased to a 
superiority of from throe to five-fold, received 
instructions yestenlay to withdraw their first 
linos, which were exposed to being surrounde<l 
on two sides. Favoured by the arrival of 
Gorman troops to the west of Kolki and by the 
self sacrificing att itude of tho Polish Legion near 
Kolodj^o, the movement was carried out 
without any disturbance on the part of tho 
enemy.” 

The Russian official I'eports, in tlieir extreme, 
matter-of ’fact brevity, yielded but the dry bones 
of the events and even so supplied only parts of 
tho skeleton ; published whilst the struggle was 
still in progress, they had to bo most particular 
in tho choice of information to be given out U 
the world. Knowledge recalling these events to 
a new’ life has to bo gatht^red from other sources. 
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Til tlio course of June, whilst Gonertil Kulodin 
was first advancing, and then defending liis gains 
in Volhynia, the army of (l('n(Tal TjOsIi, which 
li.ad previously stood north of Pinsk, w’as 
(iMiisferrod across the Marslu^s, taking over 
from tlic Kighth Russian Army the sector on 
th<‘ Lower Styr. It was faced by the Third 
Austro-Hungarian Aiiun of Gc'neral Puliatio. 
which im'luded, among oMuavs, tli(' army corf>s 
of (ieneral von KaOi a.T)d the Polisli Legions 
under (haieral Piichalski round Kolodyi', 
o|)|)Osil(? Rafalovka. In the early days of the 
Russian offensi\o only feint attacks had been 
made by our allit>s on the Lower Slyr, lielow 
Kolki. Spring was very late in 19 1 (k am I 
in tlie first clays of June thc> ground and roaids 
wen^ not as y(?t suflieic'iitly dry to admit 
of any imiiortant opc orations i!i that classical 
land of birch and ja’nc* forests, hogs and 
marshc's. I n t he few (encounters \i hich oeeurrcMl 
in if in jnne^ the perccaitago of “ missing’' was 
uii.isually high on both sidc\s ; most of these 
werc^ the men, veay <.)ften woundcul mcai. 
who found their death in th(‘ treacherous 
swanips. 

Tlw^ cnofuy reserves in the Hast were nc‘ver 
alniiidanl from Iht^ time when, in disregard 
of tlu^ requirc'inents of the Russian front, the 


Germans laid begun to squander thiJr divi- 
sions at Verdun, and the Austrians had ooii- 
ceiitratod all their available forces on the 
Italian front. \\ hat ever nanfoi’ec'inenf s laid 
been brought up aftcT th(> disastrous dc'fc'ats 
in Volhynia and in the; Biikovina were 
used to till the gaps caused by the mass sur 
renders or were fornu'd at chosen points into 
phalanxes for coimt(‘r-<*ITensi\ e movements. 



WOUNDED RUSSIANS AND AUSTRIANS 
Russian Cossacks outside a dressing-station waiting for attention. Smaller picture : Austrian 
prisoners carrying a wounded comrade. 
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RUSSIAN STAFF OFFICERS. AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Watchlnii the fightings near Dvmsk. Bringing in the Russian Wounded. 
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In the first days of July the attention of tin* 

< Icrman eoMunanders was concentrated on 
Ihiranovitcho and the Middle Styr. The district 
on the Lower Styr below Kolki was to some 
ox tent neglected. Its reserves consisted of a 
single Bavarian division ; and even the dis- 
position of whatever forc(‘s there were, seems to 
have been made on a wrong assumption. 
Kiissian attacks were expeel (mI on the higher 
ground round Tchartoryisk, in the vicinity of 
the KovebSarny railway. Once more the rnili- 
iiiry int(dlig(>nce of our Allies and their skill in 
MiJisking their own niov<*ni('nf s and lading their 
iiilentions from their opponents |)roved superior 
to those of the enemy, much of the superiority 
iittained in reconnoitring in the Poli(*sie being 
da«^ to the self-saerilicirig devotion of the Little 
Kussian |)easantry inliabiting th(‘se n‘gions. 

Bel.\v(‘en Konuirolf and Vulka ( Jalu/yiskaya. 
<‘\t(‘nds a wide, low, sandy plain, so flat as tf> 
lijimp(‘r observation. W'heiuwer observations 
<ould not be made by means of tuilloons 
the direction of the artillery fire proved very 
dilhcult. Across the phiin the opposing 
ironts- formo<i contirnious lines, although 
their organisation could liardly be described as 
♦Mpial to the average obtaining under normal 
t opograpliical conditions. In many jiarts the* 
\Ncl , sandy soil did not admit of deep eart hworks 
a.nd dug-outs. 

\orth of the plain traversed by tla^ Kovel- 
Sarny railway, between (laluzya and Nobel, the 
positions no longc'r formed a continuous front, 
most of the ground being <-ompletely impassable 
during by far the greater part of the year. 
“ Here in the poliesie,” wrote M. »Sumskoy in 
the Riwskoije Slovo of July 17-110, “ there is no 

< ontinuous front, but merely a series of forts, 
scattered almost as on a chess-board. And each 
^uch fort by itself represents an entire history 
<»f technieal craft, containing a number of 
ingenious devices calculated to render ijicm 
strong with the smalk?st possible us(^ of human 
torce.” Kacli isolated fort was dressed in 
“ sliirts of iron and steel,” surrounded^ I>y 
barri(‘rs, obstacles and pitfalls such as no 
imagination had ev<T invented in ancii*nt 
lt>gends of enchanted, unapproachable castles, 
riu^ forts were naturally placed on higher 
grf>und, the only spots capable of bearing 
Innnan habitations. The tracks leading to 
t liem across the marshes wore limited in 
number. The approaches wore protectol by 
strong barriers lavishly covered with barbed 
"ire. In some places even a peculiar kind 
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of net was used, incandescent when $ cut, 
and thus at night signalling mov. 'inents of 
the enemy. As far us weapons woro coii- 
cerned, here, as everywhere in the Austro- 
(lerinan lines, maehiiKvguns, ck'verly placed 
and carefully hidden, played the most important 
part. 

Insule th(3 settlements everything had been 
re arranged by the (Germans, who garrisoned 
most of the ground in the thick of the Marshes, 
so that the Russians sliould not bo able t.o 
direct their artillery lire by their previous 
knowledge of the country. Rut it was 
not nu'rely for their safety that the (lermans 
look careful thought. Nice littlii gardens, 



MAJOR-GENERAL PUCHALSKI. 


fileasuro-grounds, and oven tennis courts w'ore 
laid out in those settleiiK'iits ; whahwi'i* 
fields there wwo around, w(T( 3 tilled. The 
scattered forts W'ere coiuKHded with one 
anot her by a well -developed net of telegra|)h 
and telephone lines, and the whole system 
had light field-railways for its baekboiie. 
Most of the native population hud left with 
the Russians ; yet a eertuin numlxT liad 
remained behind, many of th(‘m without, the 
knowledge of the German invaders. Th(‘y 
w’ere roaming about the forests, across patlis 
and by moans known only to themsedves. 
They were slipping through the meshes of the 
network of enemy forts and <Mirrying informa* 
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AUSTRIAN PRISONERS 
(^{iplureJ on the Galician front. 


tion <() Oio iiniiy wliich wos to rcooiunaT for 
thorn thoir hoimvs und lihcrafo tlioir oouiilry 
from tho irivador. In soino plaoos May fornaMl 
theiuaolves into baiidM, condiatin^ ^norilla 
^warfaro. d'la; sorvic(*s roialorod ly thc.so 
rnon to Mio Kussiaii intolli^(cra*o sorvioo worn 
aimfily invalnablo. Haids in tliis <listrii*t 
had boon procooilin^ Ihronglinut tlio wintor, 
and .soino wore (‘arriod out ovon in May aial 
June, 1910. Yet tho aotual Ru.ssian ndvanoo 
through tlio region of forts could only bo 
offtH'ted as an operation .subsidiary to tho main 
movomont across tho Maiiiovitcho-IVliartoryisk 
plain, of which tho m i lost ono.s arc named in tho 
ollioial IVitrograd rofiorl.s. 

Hot, dry weather had prevailed throughout 
June. 'The shallow ditcla*s, rivulets and 
HwaTn])8 in tho plain were slow ly fli.sappearing, 
tilling tla^ air with tho awful stiaieh of drying 
slime. Kvorywhere one could see tlio.so hot- 
beds of innumerable swarms of midg(*.s, flies 
and mo.S(iuitoes which wito feeding on the 
rapidly-decaying corpses and car(a.ses, and 
harrying those who dared to live in this 
usually forlorn region. In the close heat of 
a July night in tho low-lying inar.she.s, our 
Allies openetl their bomliardment of tho 
sectors singled out for attack. Striking tho 


.sandy soil, the shells miscsl up a w'all of 
du.st; th(* sun rose that morning over tin 
battlefield not in the white mist usually 
sprc'ading above the wateivs, but in a ruddy 
cloud composofl of <lark .smoko and yellow, 
burning sand. Tt was a live cloud, shaken 
by (ho viol(»nt explosion.s of shrapnel and 
illuminated by fi(‘ry lightnings. If over liell 
was revealtMl on earth it w'as on the battle- 
fields of the Southern Poliesie. Parapets were 
razed, \illago.s stood in flames, forests wi^e 
breaking under the vv(?ight of the bombard - 
nvmt ; tho defence w as being disorganized ; 
in the shallow trenches lateral mo\'emonts were 
becMnning increasingly di Hi cult, tho telephone 
wdres were being torn, differont .sectors w’orc 
getting isolated. Tho living wore buried in 
their (rt^nehes and on tho old battlefields the 
dead w'ore raised from tlas’r graves. In tlu* 
for(\s(s tho tre(^.s themselves seemed as if 
paralysed in tho agonizing expectation of 
death. Not a sound, not a movement, but 
the fearful .screeching and howling of sheik 
and shrapnel, and the sound of bullets hitting 
the mighty pine trunks. Tho crowns and 
braiK^liGS of the tree.s wore rireaking, and a 
rich show'or of their green needlos was filling 
tho air and covering tlio ground* Below tho 
dying giants human beings w'ore moving like 
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shadows, inaiuliblo in that cataclysm of 
< last ruction. 

And then, in the midst of that orgy of horrors, 
tlio Russian attack began, both near Kolki and 
on the Rafalovka front. Across tlie plain afTonJ- 
ing but scanty cover, and into tlio forests 
carefully fortified by the enemy, the Russian 
infantry was advancing with the usual heroic 
iMjuanimity of the Slav peasant. What were 
fhcy thinking, those quiet, kindly ploughmen 
on that day which saw so many of them 
die ? Individually, of things which matter 
only to the individual ; as a mass, they, 
with their unequalled instinct of tlu^ living 
community and crowd, were dreaming, in the 
midst of visions of horror, the great mystic, 
shining dream of their nation. 

“ We stormed a fortified position ” or “ we 
la’oke through three lines of barbed-wire 
enlanglements fitted with land mines *’ were 
the short, business-lik(^ announcements from 
Russian Headquarters. How much was there 
ill those events which no reports can ever 
express ! B(>fore the frontal inqiact of the 
Russian attack flie Austrian d('fenc<‘s brokt^ 
ilowM, tlieir forces fell back wherc\’(T a 
retreat was still f^ossible. The only troofis 


that held out in their sectors for twft days, 
until outflanked, were the Bavarians n(*ar 
Kolki and the Polish Legions n(‘ar Kolodye. 
Their help, it will be r(>membered, was grace- 
fully acknowledg(*d in the \ ienna coinimnififue 
of July 7, and honours wert^ conferred on the 
surviving ri'innants of \^hat onc(‘ liad been 
regiments. “ The loss(*s are .s(*rious,” said a semi' 
ofru-ial Polish report, “though one cannot/ 
speak of a gc'neral catastrophe.” .\s a matter 
of fact, some of tlu* Polish n'ginKaits were 
practically wijied out ; thus— c.//., fh<‘ 5th lost 
almost all its oflici'rs, no less than 12 re- 
maining dead on the bat tletk'ld of Kolodye. 

In tin* night of July 0 7, the last enemy 
rear guards were withdrawing to the west, 
firing in their retreat villages, causeways and 
forests. A curtain of flames was to covct the 
defeated army from its |)ursuers. L'nder the 
jmle stars of the short summer night, across 
the plain covered with delicate pnrph* |)oppies, 
past the tr(“aclierous marsh(*s, th(‘y wen* trek- 
ing towards the distant blue range of hills, 
where the remnants of the Austrian forces had 
already found a temporary shelter anti com- 
parativt? safety. In spite of the curtain of 
flames and llie destruction t)f (*ausev\'avs, the 



ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 

Austrian prisoners at work relaying a narrow gauge railway. 
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FKJHTINC KHYOND THE STOKHOD. 
A party of Infantry advancinji m the open. 


intri'pid Cossacks cliiii^ to the (It'l'cati'd ciuMny, 
liarassiiig his worn-out coluinns. 

Towards the end of .lunc, in tlio days of tla* 
most violcMit G(>nniTi attacks between the 
Stokliod and the Styr on lioth sides of the 
Kovno-Kovel railway, our Allies had had to 
withdraw their line in several sectors by 
some four to six miles. That the wilhdrawal 
was (piito insignificant was admitted even 
by the (German odicial summary of tho Russian 
olTonsivo published on Soptembor 8, 1010 : 
it tried to explain away “ tho comparatively 
small progress inado by tho counter-offensive.” 
lliit even that tlioy were unablo to maintain. 
Simultaneously w’ith the advance of General 
Losh’s army tho troops of General Kaledin 
resumed tho initiative, and between duly 4-8 
regained most of their previous positions on 
tho Kozhysheho-Gruziatyn front, and enlarged 
their holdings between (iruziatyn and Kolki, 
capturing 34 1 officers, 9,135 un wounded soldiers, 
and rich booty. 

On July 8 the two Russian Aiiuics und(*r 
Generals Lesh and Kaledin liafl reached the 
River Stokhod practically on the entire front 
between the Kovel -Sarny and Kovcl-Rovno 
railways. At two points, near Arsi'iiovitche 
and near Ugly (in th(' bend of the river betwt>en 
Kashovka and Yatiovka) they even forced tho 
|)as.sage. At Ugly, Colonel Kantseroff, com- 
manding tho 283rd Pavlognul Regiment, a 
Knight of the Order of St. George, at the heaul 
of his troops, crossed the river ov'or a burning 
bridge. When the fire had been extinguished 
three German mines were found under tlio 
bridge ; by some miracle they had failed to 
explode In the course of the next day our 
Allies extended their positions on tho wostorn 


bank of tbe Slokhod, capturing pnvctically the 
entire district within the Kashovka- Yanovka 
eurv(‘, and also eairricd the bridges near Hogus- 
hovka on tho road and railway leading from 
Rovno to Kovel. The latter gains seem, how - 
ev(T, to have been abamloned in the fighting of 
th(* next few days. 

'Phe forcing of the Stokhod line w^as certainly 
to prove neither an easy nor a short affair. 
The fighting on that front extending round 
Kovel at an average nulius of slightly more 
than 20 miles w^as the first stage of tho battk? 
for that important strategic centre and railway 
junction. ” On tho issue of these battles,” 
said an explanatory statement issued by the 
Russian Staff about the middle of July, ” un- 
doubtedly depends not only the fate of Kovel 
and its strongly fortified zone, but also to a 
very considerable degree all tho present opera- 
tions on our front. In the event of the fall of 
Kovel and its zone, fresh important perspec- 
tives will open out to us, for the road to Brost- 
Kitovsk, and to some extent also tho roads to 
Warsaw, will bo laid bare.” No wonder, then, 
that the Germans were determined to hold the 
line of tho Stokhod to the last gasp. Kovel 
was to them what Verdun had been to the 
French. 

The defence was decidedly favoured by the 
t of)ographical conditions of tho country. The 
Stokhod itself, it is true, is but a shallow stream 
fordable, at many points. Yet its passage is 
impeded by tho wide, marshy areas on both 
its banks. The country roimd, except near 
Kashovka, is completely flat, with a slight 
tendency to elevation on the western side. 
Through that low-lying plain winds the slug- 
gish Stokhod, in tho midst of banks of reeds 
and beds of water-lilies. Artillery, especially 
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I hat of the heavier kind, can approach its belt 
only in certain sectors, and the conditions in 
that respect were especially bad on the eastern 
side. 

The defensive positions of the enemy on the 
left bank had been partly prepared by the 
Austrians in the autumn of 1915. Ever 
since the Russians had broken tlirough in 
front of Lutsk, the Germans had been busy 
converting them into first -cla.ss defences ; tons 
of thousands of prisoners of war and of local 
inhabitants, j)ressed for the purpose, were 
(•ompelled to. work under the direction of 
(hTinan engineers Consecutive linos of 
trenches were built, land tnines W'ero laid, 
itiazos of barbed wire were sunk among the 
thick water growth, under the surface of the 
slow-flowing river. A very considerable force 
of artillery was brought up for the defence of 
the Stokhod line ; according to the best 
Russian authorities no less than 100 heavy 
guns and 180 of a ligliter calibre w’ore gathered 
in front of Kov’cl. Nor was there any lack of 
men — by now far less abundant with the 
enemy than material. Picked troops — Bava- 
rians, Magyars, Austrian Gennans and I’olish 
N'olunteers — were ftwing the Great Russian^ 


Finnish, Silx*rian and Turkestan divis/ons of 
our Allies. The numbers of the enemy were 
even sufficient to enable him to answt^r with 
vigorous and costly eounter-offensivos the 
attacks of the Russians. 

The gathering of troops and material 
for the dehaict? of Kovol seems to have 
begun directly after our Allies had resumed 
their offensive in Volhyuia- — Le., in the 
first days of July. “ Fighting continues in 
the 8tokhofl districl," said the Pet rograd 
communique of July 11. “ 'Phe enemy having 

brought u|) reinforcements and advanced 
powerful artillery, is ofT(*ring a stublx>ru 
resistance.” A batth^ more fierce than any 
that had as yet been seen in th(' Volhynian 
offensive deveh)pcd now on both sides of tho 
Kovel -Sarny and the Kovel -Rovno railways, 
both armies suffering heavy casualties. 
“ Though we are already across tho river at 
several places,” wrote The Times special 
correspondent, Mr. Wa.shburn, under date of 
July 1.3, “it must not be expected that the 
Russians will bo able to rush in a few days 
positions which are imquestionably stronger 
than any since the enemy departed from his 
first lino before Rovno. Up to this time the 
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BEHIND A FORTIFIED LINE. 
Russian officers outside u house in an Austrian rustic 
village. (Circle picture: An altar in the village. 

ciioniy hiis certainly been oiit-inanceuvrod, 
oiit-niarchod, and fairly out-elaHsed in all 
particulars.” "Now, however, the fighting re- 
sumed tlio character of trench warfare, resem- 
bling the battles of I3aranoviteho and on tho 
8omrno ratlier than those fought in Volhynia 
and the Policsio during the {)reccding five 

A few days after the lino of tlio Stokhod hmi 
l>('en reached, about the middle of .July, the 
Uussian offensive began to slow down, onr 
Allies contenting themselves with repelling 
tk^rman attiKrks. At several places even some 
withdrawals wore made from the exposed 
|K)sitions on the western bank of the river. It 
seems more than likely that t he stat('ment of tho 
Russian Staff concerning tho vital importance 
of Kov'el, issued at the time of tho hottest 
battles for the river-crossings, was really 
meant as a blind, to cover tho impending 
offensive of General Sakharoff. Tt was well 
known to Russian Headquarters that tho 
enemy was gathering considerable forces on 
tho soqthorn flank of tho Lutsk salient. It 
would therefore have boon, to say the least, 
risky to engage very considerable forces (and 
such would have been needed for a serious 


offensive against Kovel) in an advance even 
beyond tlio farthest existing salients to tlie 
west, whilst Rolhmer’s army still mainfainf'd 
its original positions in tho centre, and fresh 
trooops were being concentrated on its northern 
flank, on the StoyanolT-Hrody front, for a 
counter-offensive against Lutsk and Dubno. 

It was not until the operations on the north- 
western border of Galicia were reaching their 
victorious conclusitai that our Allies resumed 
their offensive in northern N’olhynin and on tho 
Stokhod. “To the west of Lutsk,” said tho 
Potrograd report of July 2^^, “our troops took 
tho offensive and brok(? through tho whole 
first lino of the enemy, inflicting severe losses 
upon him. Our troops are now advancing, and 
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our cavalry is pursuing tlic fleeing enemy. 
In this district wo have captiirtHi 40 guns 
(including 0 howitzers), 6 machine-guns, about 
iiO oflicors (including 2 generals and 2 com- 
manders of regiments), and over 9,000 men. ’ 
On tho Stokhod itself the two armies ot 
Oenerals Lesh and Kaledin opened their 
ofTensive on .July 28, at 1 o’clock in tho after- 
noon. 'J’he first day’s fight ing proved ex f rernely 
succ(\ssful. resulting m important strategic 
gains, and in the capture, \\itJiiii the first hour 
of thf^ attiwk, of .‘18 guns, two being heavy and 
all (h>rman, and 4,000 (mostly (lerman) 
prisoners. In tho region of Oulevitche, not far 
from the spot where the Kovel-Sarny railway 
crr)ss(\s the Stokhod, Kussian troops, having 



GENERAL SAKHAROFF, 
Commanded the Eleventh Russian Army. 


built Inidges, passed to ttie left bank of tho 
river, where tluy took up strong positions. 
Similarly a (Tossing was again forced in tho 
district of Kashovka. 4'he most important 
move, however, was made, and the greatest 
success was scored, in the direction of the 
village of Ozeriany, along the head -waters of 
tho Stokhod, where tho river is loss wide. The 
simultaneous pressure on the entiri^ front round 
Kovel made it difficult for the enemy to shift 
tJie local reserves wliich he had at. his dispo.sal 
in that district. But “ on iw^count of the 
extraordinary nature of the (German defences,” 
wrote, imder date of .July 29, the special corre- 
spondent of The Thnes, Mr. Washburn, then 
witl^ HeadquarttTS on the Stokhod front, “ we 
must not expect the Russians to run over them 
in a few days. The results already attained 
ore extraordinary, when the strength of flic 


German posit icjtis and the quantities of guns 
and ammunition are considered. Our lo8se.s 
are incredibly small, viewed in the light of 
what has been accomplished.” 

Kven tho Germans had to a(;know'ledge the 
signal success of their o|>pononts, though they 
lid so with hardly veiled annoyance. “ North- 
west of Lutsk,” sa'd the Berlin rej>ort of 
July 29, “after several unsuccessful attacks, 
the eniany succeeded in |>euetrating our lines 
at Trysten, and obliged us to evacuate the 
po.sitions wo still hold in front of the Stokhod.” 

During the following days the successes of 
July 29 were systematically developed. By 
noon of July .30 i.e., within 48 hours 

from the commenc(*ment of the offensive, tho 
number of captured guns had risen to 49, that 
of prisoners to 9,000. A desperate battle was 
proceeding at Gulovitche. Meantime, tho 
Russian troops which had crossed tho Stokhod 
at Kashovka extended their gains for .3^ miles 
beyond the river, whilst on the left bank the 
movement w'as slowly swinging forward with 
the village of Porohody for its approximate 
axis. On July .31 further captures of ground 
and men were made in t he bends of the Stokhod. 
At one point the whole .31st llonved Kegimcfit 
was taken prisoners by our Allies, log(4her 
w'ith their regimental (‘ommander and his 
entire staff. As a further illustration of tho 
enemy’s los.ses may .serve the fact that in the 
battles fought during the last days of July the 
4 1st Honv'od Division was cut to 4,000, and the 
4th Austrian Division to 3,000 men. No less 
heavy were the lo.s.ses of the Germans and of tho 
Polish Legions. And again the Berlin report 
of July 30 growled out its unwilling, distorted 
admissions ; 

Artny Group of Von Linsingen. Enemy 
attacks in increased strength are reported. 
With the exception of some sectors, the.se at- 
tiK^ks are now being made on the whole front 
from Stobychva to the west of Berestechko. 
They all collapsed with gigantic losses. . . . 
During tho night tho withdrawal, which had 
been planned for a long time from the Stokhod 
curve, which projects towards the east and 
north of the Kovel -Rovmo railway, to a shorter 
line was carried through without interference 
by tho enemy.” 

In the first days of August further fighting 
took place on the entire front — round Stoby* 
chva, Smoliary, Gulovitche, Sitovitcho and 
Syelt.se, down to Kisielin, culminating on 
August 3-4 in the battle for Rudka Mirynska, 



Kusstan engineers repairing bridges destroyed by the Austrianst Centro picture : Russian 
Cavalry crossing a hastily built bridge. 
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a village on Miooast bank of the S(a\ t)k (a. left - 
hand t nhntary of t he Stokliod). I hiving 
roacliLKl. f)n August. 2, the front Sitovitehe- 
Yanovka within the big bcaid of the Stokho<l, 
our Alli(^s jiroceeded to attack the next defen 
sive line of the enemy. On August 3, btd’ore 
dawn, tile Russian artillery ojiened a lieavy 
boinbardinent of t hesc» positions. About 1 |).m. 
Turk(\stnn mgiments broke t hrougli t he Austrian 
defences north of Rudka Mirynska, oecupi<‘d 
the hamlets of I'opovka arnl Vastremiets, ami 
reached the Miryn-Poviersk road. Then Rudka 
Mirynska itself was attacked. The battle 
developed into bayonet lighting in th<? streets 
of the villages which changed hands several 
times. About ‘l.3t) p.m., the en(‘iny ojiened a 
counter-attack along the entire lint^ Rava- 
rians, the 'Phird Rrigade? of the Polish Legions 
un<l(‘r (V)unt Shc'ptyski, and (hTinans from 
J.«ower .Aust r ia and Soiith<‘rn Moravia belonging 
to the army (?oq)s (»f (Jeneral von Fath, o|)ened 
an (encircling mov(an(*nt against the Turkestan 
troops holding the villagce and district of 
Rudka Mii’ynska. A s(?ries of (enemy attacks 
were retmlsed. Finally, however, about 3 a.m., 
our Allies evarjuati^d the salient, which the 
village was now forming, and fell back 400 000 
yards to t he «?ast. 

The battle of Rudka Mirynska closes the 
second stage of th«^ fighting on the Stokhod. 
'Pho H'siilt of the we(}k’s operations consistrsl in 
the river line having been forced on almost the 


entire front. 3310 enemy troops holding the 
district had thus lost one of their main natural 
defensiv(^ lin(\s, and a good start had been 
gaiiKsl by our Allies for an attack against 
lvov(4, should th(^ devehjpments in other parts 
of the lino make such a movement desirable. 

On a level with the great(\st feats of the 
armifjsof Cenerals Kaledin, Lechitskyand },o»h 
stands thti offensive undertaken in the second 
half of July from the southi^n flank of the 
Lutsk salient by General Sakharoff, command- 
ing t he f^leventh Russian Army, and w ell know a 
from the time of the Ru.sso-Japan(*.se War as 
Ghief of General Kuropatkin's Staff. 33ie 
(‘nemy, in view of the utter failure of his offen- 
sive against Lutsk, on the Kovel-Rozhyshche 
lims had decidcMl in July to make another 
de.sperato attempt at driving in the Russian 
salient in V^olhynia by nu'^ans of an attack from 
the south. A highly dev(dof>ed net of roads 
and railways radiating from Lvoff in the direc- 
tion of the V'olliynian frontier supported the 
movements of his forces ; Ix'sides the double- 
track Lvoff- Krasne-Brody line, he had at hi.s 
di.sposaI the LvofP-Stoyanoff and the Lvoff- 
SokaJ- Vladimir VoIyn.sk railways. Jn view of 
their superiority in comm unicat irms the Austro- 
G(Tman commanders hoixul to bo able to eff(M*t 
a sudden concentration of men and material, 
anti then, by a sharp flank altack again.st laitsk 
and Dubno, to undo the results c^f the preceding 
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GENERAL SAKHAROFF’S ARMY. 

A Russian General conducts an attack by field 
telephone. Smaller picture : The Russian Com- 
mander coniiults General Turbin. 

fiix weeks of Russian operations in Volhynia. 
The phalanx of Linsiiigen and Boehm-Ermolli 
was to ineludo on this front 20 divisions, and 
July 18 was tlie date chosen for the opening 
of this Austro-CJerinan countcr-off(Misivo. 

Our Allies could hardly have assembled an 
e(nial force in such short time. 'I’lie movement 
had therefore to be forestalled an<l frustrated 
by an attack whilst the enemy concentration 
was still incomj)lete. On July 15, south-wi^st 
of Lutsk and Oul)no, the Austro-Gennan com- 
manders had gather(Hl as yet only some sev’en 
infantry and four cavuilry divisions Among 
the infantry divisions were the 7th, 48th and 
01st Austro-Hungarian and the 22n<l, 4.‘lr<l and 
108th German divisions the 48th and 01st 
Austro-Hungarian divisions ha /ingbeen brought 
up from the 'Trentino, the 22nd German division 
from the Dvinsk front, and the 4.‘]rd from V'er- 
dun.v Their front extended from about Shkliii, 
past IJgrinoff, Zlotchevka and Mikhailo\’ka 
(sometimes called Roremel) to Novoselki on 
the? western bank of the Styr ; on the right 
bank of the river it stretched across the region 
of Verben to the Pliaskevka and then in a 
southerly direction, across fairly high wooded 
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hills, to Kadzivilotf on the Lvoff-Brody-Rovno 
railway. 

Four stages can b(‘ distinguislicd in the 
offensive of General Sakha-roff which opened 
during the night of July 15-15 and lasted for 
about a month. TIh> object of the first atta<*k 
(.luly 15-17) was to frustrate tla; olYensive ])lan 
of the enemy >)y deranging and destroying his 
preparations. The aim was brilliantly twhieved, 
and the AiLstro-CJcrman forces hatl to fall bac^k 
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FNHMY TRENCHES IN VOLHYNIA, 


on line of Die Lipa (a left-hand tributary of 
tile Styr). Then, betwecai July 20 22, followed 
th(* second battle whieh resulteil in the forcing 
of the IJpa and the capture of H(‘r('sleehko. 
'I'h(' laitdt salient, of which the eru'iny haul 
planned to drive in the left Hank by ineiuis of a 
thrust from the south, w'as rapidly extending up 
t he westiTii Imnk of tlie Styr. The bait tie for 
lirody which opened on July 25 and closed with 
the fall of that town on July 28 formed tlie 
third stage of the offensivi*. The fourtli and last 
s((‘p in Ceneral SakhairofT’s advaince Ciime jis the 
result of an attack against the Mrody-Zailostse- 
VV^robiyovka front. The victories gained on that 
lira? brought his forces into the direct neighbour- 
hood ot the Lvoff-Knvsne-Tarnopol niilw jiy, {lud 
this, in conjunction with Geru*ral Lcchitsky s 
ofTensive against Stanislavoff, cjuised tlu- with- 
drawal of (-'Ount Hothiner's Army from its 
uncoufpierable positions on the Scrcth-Strypa 
line. 

On July 15 a minor engagement was fought 
on the Sviniukhy and the OstrolT-Gubin front 
with results favourable to our Allies. On 
the same day, at 4 p.m., began the Russian 
bombardmi^nt on the entire Bludoff-Shklin- 
Zlotchevka front. The night which follow ed w as 
wet and rainy, an<l as the fire w’as distribut’d 
in equal volume all along the line, the enemy does 


not seem at first to have taken any alarm as lo 
w hat was coming. Soon afterwards the Russian 
artillery commenced, in its usual style, cutting 
breiM’hos in the barbed wire entanglements. 
Thus, for instance, in front of a Siberian 
army corps which had achieved world fame 
in the battle on the Bzura in January, 1915, 
and was now to play a leading part in the 
attack, the Russian guns had cut by midnight 
10 avenues, each approximately 20 paces 
broad, l^ho attack wfis timed for 3 a.in. 
The chief blow was struck from Shklin and 
l^grinoff in a due southerly direc’tion. Wading 
under the machine-gun and rifle fire in water 
and marsh above their w^aists, often to their 
armpil^s, the Russians crossed the river and 
forct?d the Austrian and Gennan positions on 
its Houtliern bank. At the same time, in the 
angle betw’cen the Styr and the Lower Lipa, an 
attack w^as delivered in a w^esterly direction. 
In an interview wdth the Petrograd Corre- 
spondent of The TimeSf on July 22, General 
AlexeiefF, Chief of the Russian Staff, made the 
following comment on the first stage of General 
Sakharoff’s offensive : “ General Sakharoff 

accomplished a brilliant feat of arms on 
July 10 at the expense of the 48th and 61st 
Austrian divisions. I’ivoting liis army 
Bludoff he manceuvred on the enemy’s flank. 
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shepherding the Austrians and driving them in 
full rout during the night a distance of nearly 
seven miles ; he badly mauled the 22nd German 
Division, transferred from the 13vinsk front, 
and also the above-mentioned 4.*lrd Division, 
which tried to save the hard-pressed soldiers of 
the Archduke Joseph-Ferdinand. The latest 
accounts show that General Sakharoff is 
developing liis success with extraordinary 
rapidity and is crossing the two rivers in pursuit 
of the foe.’* 

No less important than from the strategic 
point of view was the victory on the Mikhailovka 
front wlien measured in terms of captures of 
men and material. As the enemy had been 
preparing in that region for a big offensive, liis 
accumulation of stores proved enormous. 
Kvory peasant’s hut was st^ieked with shells 
and small-arm ammunition, while huge supplies 
were accumulated in all tdie important villages. 
Of the three biggest ammunition ‘stores captured 
by the Kussiatis on July 10, one aloi»e contained 
.‘ir>.570 projectiles of different calibres, 5,230 
grenades, and an enonnous quantity of car- 
tridges, as well as three searchliglits, a band, a 
military tailoring depot, field kitchens, and a 
largo (pjantity of barbed wire, telephone wire. 


and other war material. On the same day 317 
officers (including two commanders of regiments 
with ono entire regimental staff) and 12,037 
men were taken prisoners, and 30 guns (of 
which 17 were of htavy calibre — 4-inch ami 
9-inch), 49 matdiine guns and 30 bomb ami 
mine-throwers were eaplnrcd. Some of tho 
heavy guns were in perfect condition and could 
almost immediately bo turned against their late 
owners. The counter-attacks moan time under- 
taken by the Germans on the w(>stern flank, in 
theZviniany-Flizaroff region, proved of no avail. 
And again Vienna made its a(^knowledgment 
of defeat -with its inevitable compliments to 
the saving Germans and its customary lies con- 
cerning Russian numbers and the character of 
their own retreat. “ To tho south-west of 
Lutsk,” says the Austrian official voimmmiqHu 
of July 17, “ tho Russians attacked w ith 
superior forces. 'I'iio front sector iKMir Shklin 
withdrenv into the tlistrict to tlu^ east of Goro- 
khoff. Covered on the w(3stern flank by a 
counter-attack delivered by German bat- 
talions, tho allied troops fighting to tho south 
of Lutsk were thereupon withdrawn behind 
the Lipa without being disturbed by tho 
enemy.” 



WITH GENERAL SAKHAROFFS ARMY. 
Dawn on ihe battlefield : Russian and Austrian wounded. 
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Tlio hoavy rains about the iniddlo of July 
throatonod to [)iit stTiou.s o})stacloH in tlio way 
of a flirt hor Russian advaiK'o ; tiio rivers wore 
rising and the nuirsiu\s were becoming almost 
impassable. Still (haieral Sakharoff pressed 
forward his advance, and that across most 
dinicnlt ground, at points wht*re it was huist 
oxpt'cted. It was on historic^ fields that the 
second battle of his offensive was fought 
on duly 20 22. l*n‘vious to the eighteenth 
century the (Yimean Tartars, emerging from 
the W ild b’i(‘lds of Southern Kussia, used to 
irivaile periodically the V'kraina, Podolia and 
evwi Volhynia. (Yossing the Dniept'r at the 
so-calleil Tartars’ Konl, they followed certain 
regular paths. One of their main roads ■ 
na.me<l the Mhick Route— led past I^oshnioff 
(about lialf-way bi'twei'n Iha’esti'chko and 
Brody). In Itiol they were advancing along 
that road as alli(\s of the Cossjieks, who sineo 
lOIS ha<l risen in arms against the attempts of 
the Polish magnates and gentry to eonviTt into 
serfs thc>m, the free peasants of the Pkraira. 
On the tii^lds of Ik^restechko their armies were 
defeated by the Poles under King John Casimir. 

This time it was a v'anquishing army which 
was adv^ancing on Merestechko. J’he Russian 
attiu’k was luirried out on conceritrie lines, the 
pincers closing in from the north and from the 
oast, a<‘ross the Lipa south of Mikhailovka and 


across the Styr, south-west of Verben. On the 
Lipa, having once overcome the difficulties of 
crossing the marshy valley under concentrated 
fire, the Russian troops broke fairly easily 
through the Austrian front. On tlie Styr, 
having dislodged the enemy from the village 
of VY'rben and from tho organized works soutli 
of it, General Sakharoff’s troops routed the 
Austrians, intercepting big numbers of the 
demoralized enemy. Thus — e.g., between Ver- 
bi‘n and Pliashevo, on the right bank of the 
Styr, south of its confluence with the Lipa the 
entire IJth Austrian J..aiidwehr Regiment was 
surrounded and eaptured. AVith their fnoral 
fallen to such a Jow level, the Austrians could 
no long(T offer any serious resistance. 

The Styr was crossed by the Russians on the 
same day, and after a short fight on the sur- 
rounding heights our Allies entered the town 
of fierestecliko.* In this battle fell Colonel 
TatarolT, the concpieror of Kozin f ; wounded 
in the heart by a shrapnel bullet, he exclaimed, 
“ I am killed,” and then by a suprtmie effort 
got up, and with his last breath gave the word 
of command : “ Regiment - Charge ! ” 

By the end of the next day (July 21) the 
dehuit of General von Boelim-Ermolli’s left 

• 'rho town of Rerestechko was known in tho 10th 
century os an imptjrtant oontro of tho Polish Unitarians, 
tho HO-caIlo(l SociniunH. 

t Uf. Chapter OX XX VII., p. 20. 
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COLONEL TATAROFF. 

The Russian officer, who on the Styr, was wounded 
in the heart by a shrapnel bullet. Before dyinjl he 
£ave his last word of command : Refliment — Charnel 

winp: was eoniplofe. The Russians, having 
raptured in these two <lays more than 300 
ofTieers and 12,000 men, were ori hotli sides of 
the Styr closing in against the Calician frontier. 
(leiKTal SakharofTs ofTensi\'e was changed in 
character and direction. All danger of an 
c^nemy attem|)t against the Lutsk salient from 
tlie south uas now gone, its line was improv^ed 
and its left flank covered. Ceneral Sakliaroffs 
operations which ha<l begun as a movement in 
defence of the convex Russian line in Volhynia, 
passed, after the first task liad been tu^com- 
plished, into a flank attack against the Austro- 
(lerman centre on the Strypa-Sereth line. 
The offensive now developed south-east of the 
Styr, on Calician ground, and was directed 
against the Brody-Zalostso-Vorobiyovka front. 

Ry July 22 the fate of Brody was .sealed. 
The military hospitals were cleared. The 
Austrian authorities began to evacuate the 
town. The post office left on July 25. On 
the same day “ evacuation trains ” were 
placed at the disposal of the civilian popu- 
lation. Stores were removed. In short, pro- 
fiting from their vast experience in retreats, 
the Austrians were carrying out this one in a 
most systematic manner. Indeed, the evacua- 
tion was so thorough that during the next 


days whatever pojnilat ion had r(*mained beliiml 
was in danger of starvation, as no siifficif»nt 
stores luul been left for them. The following 
is the description givei\ by an eye-witness of 
the last days in Brody : “ The town is ein|)ty. 
Of its 20,000 inhabitants hardly 0,000 are left. 
Few civilians are seen in the streets, an<l all 
traffic ceases early at night. The shops are 
closed, the public gardens, erowtkMl a short 
time ago, are now descTted and forsaken. The 
battle-front is but a few miles out of Brody, 
and so the roar of the guns is deaf<‘ning. The 
nights are frightful, no one can shut an eye. 
There is some kirul of new Russian guns of a l)ig 
calibre ; when these start ))ooming, mirrors and 
pictures fall otT the walls, the window-panes 
clatter like mad, and the houses shakt* as in aji 
earthquake. One ean also clearly hear in the 
town t he eontinuons ratth^ of maehine-guns ; 
th<^ voices of war and the hriMith of death 
reaeh tlie town and pass even b(\yond it. . . . 

“Austrian captive balloons continually soar 
above the town. Freqiumtly we hear the 
rattling of Russiari aeroi>lanes, which recon- 
noitre the entire district ; some of the aviators 
are French or British. . . ” 

The last two “ evacuation trains ” l(‘ft Brody 
late at night on Thursday, July 27. Of these 
one passed through LvolT on Friday at 1 ]).m., 
the other remained througliout the day in a 
httle station on the road, waiting for orders 
wdiere to take the unfortunate “ evaeuat(*d.’’ 
Although the Austrian GoviTiiment is very 
particular to carry away all population whicli 
might bo of any use to the Russians, or show 
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syrnpathit^a for tlie “ onorriy causo,” it is 
much h‘Ks cana’iil aV)out their future. The 

harrofrks for Galician “ refugees ” at (^hocuia 
will for all tinier n'liiain one of the most out- 
standing exain|)les of the criminal indolence 
and thoughtlessness of the Austrian bureau- 
cHM^y. “ 'Phey are l)uilt in a marshy region,” 
writes the (Vacow daily Gloft Narodu of 

August 6, 19 1(), “ where there is no good 

drinking water available. The barracks were 
hastily constructed and do not answer the 
reepurements of hygiene. In faict, it is ditli- 
cult to speak f>f hygiene when oOO or more 
people liave to live in a dark hut, which 

can hardly be properly heated in winter, 
and where vermin of all kinds has taken up 
for good its abode.” The Austrian ctuisor- 
ship has never allowed the statistics of mor- 
bility at Chocnia to be published, but it 
can bo learned from a stat(‘iiient made in 
June, 1916, by Count Laso<*ki to the Aiistrian 
Minister of the Interior, and printed, though 
with deletions by the censor, in the Ohs Narodu 
of July 3, that 1,300 caisos of death had oc- 
curred in the camp harbouring an average of 
6,000 refugees In July, 1910, typhus was no 
longer prevalent, but typhoid and scarlet 


fever and small -pox were still claiming scorca 
of victims. Into that camp hunfirods of fresh 
” evacuated ” wwe moved in the course of the 
month. 

The following was the disposition of the 
enemy defences round Brody on the night of 
July 24 — i.e., on the eve of the Russian offen- 
sive against the town : His loft flank rested 
on the Styr, near its junction with the Slonovka 
(about two miles north-east of Loshnioff). 
Here it was perfectly safe against any possible 
attempts at outflanking from the west. Tlie 
corner between the Styr and the Slonovka 
is an impassable marsh several miles wide. 
South of it, on the Upper Styr, between 
LoshniolT and the Brody-Lvoll railway, 
stretches a forest, about 16 miles long and 
about 12 miles wide. This forest could not 
have been crossed without long and elaborate 
preparations, and even then, in view of the 
complete absence of good roods, this could 
hove only been done at a very slow rat/O. East 
of the Styr the enemy positions followed up 
to about Batkofl the line of the river Slonovka 
(in its upper course, above its junction with 
the Sitenka, called Sestratyn). The wo )dod 



FROM THE AUSTRIAN ENTRENCHMENTS. 
Burstinf of a shell : Russian infantrymen taking cover in the lon( 
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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE: EXAMINING GERMAN PRISONERS. 


heights round the village of Hutchina,* at the 
lieadvvators of the Ikva, formed on the right 
flank the corner bastion of the eiK^my positions, 
which thus strotclied from nortfi-weat to south- 
east for about 10 miles on eiudi side of 
Hrody. 

The positions in front of Brody themselves 
were very strong by nature. Everywhere the 
broad belt of dangerous marshes on both sides 
of the Slonovka-Sestratyn river formed the 
first line of defence. South of LoshniofT, the 
<mtiro space between the Sionovka and the 
[)aral]ol stream of the BoJdurka is filled by the 
forest called Gaydzisko ; on its south-western 
hank extend the marshes of the Boldurka, 
iriore than a mile wide. And again, between 
Height 238 (north-west of the Brody -Radzi- 
viloff high road) and the village of Gayo 
Dytkoviotskio t extends another forest as 
long as, though narrower than, the Forest 
Gaydzisko. TbtJs there are only two gaps in 
this belt of forests, one north-west, the other 
south-west of Brody. In the north-western 
gap, about three and a half miles wide, lie the 

* The Makuira, Mogiia, etc. Their average heiglit is 
about 1,200 feet, and they rise about 400 feet above the 
ground north-east of them and about 700 foot above the 
levol of the Sostrat 3 m valley. 

t The name itself of this settlement — Qaye Dytkoviet* 
Hide — ^means *' the Woods of Dvtkovtse.’* 


three \illages of ShnirofT, Klokoloff and 
Opariptsc, which wore to bo the scone of the 
severest fighting in the i^attlo for Brody, 
lietween Shniroff and Klekotoff lies a wood 
called Volanik. The southern gap, at the foot 
of the Makutra Height, is hardly a mile wide, 
and may best be denoted by the name of tho 
adjoining hamlet of Viesolova. 

July 25, 1.30 a.m. l*etrograd time 
3 a.m. Central European suminiT time — marked 
the beginning of the battle for Brody. Tho 
Russian attack proceeded in three directions ; 
against Loslmioif, against the KlekotofT- 
Opariptso front, and against the Viesolova 
line. The most serious of the tliree was tho 
attem[)t in the centre, striking directly at 
Brody ; the other two movements aimed 
merely at outflanking the key of the (momy’s 
positions, tho fortified heights of KlokotofT 
Whilst in the centre several hours of bombard 
mont preceded the infantry atfiw*ks, in tho 
sector of Loshnioff the Russian batteries did 
not open fire until the infantry had reached 
the southern bank of the Sionovka. I'nseen 
by the Austrians, soon after dark, the Russians 
had laid a causeway across tho awam)>s among 
the reeds of tho valley, and the first line of 
Austrian trenches south of Loslinioff, on the 
left bank of the Sionovka, was carried by 
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ftlirpriso. Hy tho morning our Allios h!iil 
canturod llio fortified village of Taisovo, ’ in 
ilM5 north*oaHt(;rn corner of the forest Gay- 
(Izisko. Hut inside the forest the Austrians 
held strong fortified lines, wliich enal)led their 
beaten forces to withdraw lieyond the river 
Holdurka, fhougli not without heavy losses in 
guns and prisoners. Only the south-eastern 
part of the forest, on the lino of the Heights 
2'1fi and 219, nanained in the hands of the 
enemy. 

On the other flank, mnir HatkofT, where the 
valley of the Sestratyn is very narrow, the first 
step the crossing — <lid not present any serious 
diflicultios, but the furtlu*!’ advance was exceed- 
ingly slow work ; t lir^ (rountry round was 
dominated by the lieavy Austrian batteries on 
the Makut ra. 

Jn the centre the Hussian infantry oj)ened 
in the early Tuorning an attack against the 
Oparipts(> front. The town of Radzivdloll and 
th<< surrounding forests on the lvus.-<»ian side 
olTenMl the attacking troops favoural)le con- 
♦ “ Lusovo ” ineans fh« “ villu^^n in tlio forest.” 


ditions for approaching the river. Here, 
however, they had to face most serious difli 
c 111 ties. On the northern side, in front of 

Shniroff and Klekotoff, the marshes are too 
wi<ie to be crossed ; and in the more favourable 
sector in the south almost the entire front is 
taken up by the village of Opariptse, wdiich 
liad been strongly fortified by the enemy 
(Opariptse, and the village of Berlin on the 
Holdurka north of Brody, w'ere originally 
German settlements, and are not clustered 
villages of the Slav type, but are laid out as a 
single long street of substantial, w^ell-built 
homesteads. Opariptse is about a mile and a 
half long.) 

One Russian at lack against Ofiariptse fol- 
lowed the other ; many of them broke down 
under the intense fire of th(> enemy’s artilha’y 
and machine-guns. Whenever our Allies suc- 
ceeded in gaining a foothold on the Austrian 
sid(‘, the enemy, with a total disregard of 
losses, deliver! cl desperate countc*r-at tacks. 
Many of the best troops ol General von Boedmi- 
Errnolli’s army were engaged — Magyar, V’ien- 



THE DESERTED BATTLEFIELD. 

Auitrian trenches and dug-outs captured by the Russians during the great advance. 
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FOR CONSPICUOUS BRAVERY. 
Cossack troops quartered in the late Austrian 
Custom House, Itskani, Bukovina. The Cossack 
on the left was thrice decorated for bravery. 
Smaller picture: Russian soldiers receiving tho 
Cross of St. George on the battlefield. 

neso, Bosnian and Galician roj^iincnts fonghi 
in the battle for Brody. Opariptse was not 
taken until the sixth Hussian attack. Yet 
ovcui this success was no more than a first 
stop : our Allies had merely obtained a safe 
r:rossing of the Stwtrjvlyn. Even now they 
stood oi\ly at the foot of the hills which extend 
from Klekotoff to Height 238, and whicli 
formed the main Austrian lino of defence. 

But at this stage help came from the division 
which had crossed the Slonovka, at Loshnioff, 
and had been working its way tlirough the 
F'orost (laydzisko. Advancing step by step, 
they emerged from the forest and captured 
the village of Shniroff. On the morning of 
July 27 the Austrian line of defence followed 
the lioldurka as far as the village of Bielavtso ; 
from hero it extended through the forest of 
Volanik to KlekototT ; from KlokotolT, along 
the range of hills facing Opariptse to Height 
238, and the forest on both sides of the Brody- 
Kadziviloff road and railway. The Hussian 
infantry continued on July 27 its atttK^ks 
against the positions above Opariptse, the 
encuny counter-attacking immediately when- 
ever any gain was effected. At 6 p.m. our 
.\llie« had captir*»d the main positions south 
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of Klekotoff. Still the Austrians did not giv<^ 
up the game for lost. One of tlie best Magyar 
regiments was ordered to counterattack. 
But whilst this movement was develo|»iiig, all 
of a sudden Hussian troops appeared on the 
left flank and in tla' nnr of the attacking 
Magyars. Our Allies liad forced tlaar way 
through the Forest Volanik. Tlie Khkotolf 







AFTRK CZRRNOVrrZ. 

Fire engines from the Railway Station, Czernovitz. being conveyed acrosa the Rumanian frontier. 


positions woro lo.st to tlio ont iny. Al)out t)u* 
.saiiio tiivK^ 1 ho Hu.ssiaii toroos tiogjiu to oinorjn^ 
from tho foro.st noar itio vilUigo of Chiyo 
I )ylkovi( tski(\ 1’lio.so two mo\ oincnls (Ioci(l< <l 
tlio Imttlf for Mrody. Throughout tJic* nigfil 
n*argujird a.ftiuns woro still rontimad hy tin- 
c*nomy on tho lioights and in tho forosts ami 
villages nortli of tho town. On July 2S, at 
h.JO a..in., our Allios (Miterod Ih'ody for tla* third 
time during tJio War, after almost a year of 
Aust rian occupation.* “ 'I’ho plan for Oonoral 
Sakharoff'.s offensive against Hrody,” \\roto 
the spt'cial oorn\spondoiit of 77/r T'nnvs, ]Mr. 
W'ashhurn, iindcT date of .Inly 2iS, “ was laid 
out on a .sohodulo. ] ]iavo watela d every 
pha.so of it, and it has moved without a .single 
hitch, and Jirody lias lu^en taken within 24 
hour-s of tho exact time planned hy the OeiUTal 
when lie b(‘gan the movemcait two weeks ago. 

I think that this represents on<* of the mo.st 
r(‘markal)le aehi«*venu‘nts of the war, fnr c \eTi 

♦ Kuswi,in i jivnlry rntrml Hrody for the first tiiiM* on 
.VuKii.st M, 11H4, but liad to witlulraw on An^ui.t Is. 
two days Inter our Allies ro-eiitored the town, anii 
reinairuMi there until September 2. 19 1.5. From Sep- 
tember, 1915, till Jun<», 1910, tho headquarters of the 
Seeond .Austro-Hungariaii Army under (Jencral von 
Ihiehm Krmolli were nt Hrody. 


the eleN'er (Germans liavc never hetm able to 
keep their movements up to schoJnle time.” 

During the three days of fighting for J^rod\' 
(July 2.') 28), (General Hakharoffs troops took 
(iri.soners 210 o/Iiet^rs and l,*l,.'jti0 soldiers, 
hesidt's capturing a great amount of arms and 
ammunition. The total of their captures since 
July It) amounted now to 940 officers, :i9,ir)2 
men, 49 guns (17 of heavy calibre), and an 
enormous amount of other booty. 

AVitli tho fall of Brody ofiens the last stage 
of (General Sakharoff’s offensive. On a front 
<»f about r>0 miles his army was facing the 
K rasne-Z loch off -Tarn opol line, the best-built 
railway in Bastcrn (lalieia, and the most im* 
portaint line of communication in the rear of 
Count Bothmer's Army. A distance varying 
tnuu about 10 miles in tlic region of Zalostse to 
about 20 miles round Brody intervened between 
that railway and the Bussian trooj)S. To 
bn ak througli along tlie Brody-Kra.«ne railway 
would have proved a practically impossible 
task. Hardly any roads lead across the wide 
mar-shes and through tho forests which extend 
round tho head- waters of tho Bug and Styr. 
Moving along tlie railway from Brody to 
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Krasno, one passes in the first 12 miles hamlets, 
woods, and fields bearing these names : “ Near 
the ponds,” “on the islands,” “in the mud,” 

‘ in the hollows,” “ behind the swamp,” 
“ l)ehiiid the mud,” ” the great island,” “ the old 
pond,” ” next to the swamp.” No wonder, then, 
lliMt the road avoids that district, and runs 
further east past Sukhodoly (“ dry valley ”) and 
I ’odhortso (“next to the mountain”). This, the 
only first-class high-road running from the 
frontier of Volhynia and Calieia. to th<3 Krasne- 
'I arnopol railway namely, from Brody to 
/locliotf keeps to the north-western side tf 
llio ridge which forms the watershed between 
the Bug, the Styr, and the Sereth between 

the basins of the X'istula, the Dnieper, and the 
l^niester. 'Fhe road from Brody, \\hieh encir- 
< les that ridge from the east, has its terminus 
iit IMeniaki. These two roads were the only 
of communication at tla^ disposal of 
(Jeneral Sakharoff's foret‘s in their advance 
against the left flank of Count Bothmer’s 
Army. 

Still, even those roads could bo used only 
to a very limited extent. In the triangle 
Brody - Krasne - Tarnopol all the numerous 
marshy rivers flow north-west and .south- 
i'kxst — i.e.f parallel to the Brody-'rarnopol 
side of the triangle, ami all the ridges (except 
the irregular heights of the watershed) follow 
the same dirotdion. An attack, cutting this 
scries of strong defensive lines at right angles, 
wiiH perfectly unthinkable. Hence General 
Sakharoff had to adopt a tlifTerent plan. 
From Brody he moved his army aero.ss 
the hcMghts round the watershed on to 
tlu! Podkamien-l’ieniaki line (and also for 
about two or three' mik's soiith-we.st of 
Bieniaki), whilst in the direction of the Krasut'- 
rarnopol railway he advanced only as much as 
was necessary to cf)ver the flank of the forces 
on the Pieniaki-Bodkamien front. 'The forces 
on that front stood with their Jlank to the 
Krasne-Tanvjpol railway, but as this railway 
njts the upper valleys of the Strypa and Sereth 
and their confluents, a movement down these 
valleys was bound, if successful, to strike 
at the railway in the rear of Count Bothmer's 
})ositions, which faced Tarnopol on the? Voro- 
biyovka-Gladki line. 

General Sakharoff’s strategy seems to have 
taken the Austro-Gennan commanders by 
surprise. They hod withstood for many 
montlis attacks from the north-east, on the 
Zalostso-Novo Alexiniets line. They did not 
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expect an otfensiv^e moving parallel U» their 
basic lines. Especially unlikely did such a 
movement appear in view of the obstac'les which 
it had to encounti'r on the Nushche-Zagozhe 
front. A transv'crsal dt'prcssion cutting the 
lines ot the ridges and streams marks there the 
border line between the wooded district of 
Brody and the more open country round 
Tarnopol. The hollows in that d(‘j)rcssion form 
a string of small lakes; these are as the banSC 
of a. trident, of whicdi the three arms an* the 
Sereth on the left, the Grabcrka. in the centrt', 
and the Seretets on the right. 'Thn'c streams 
unite in the lake of Batyshche, and from ht're 
flow as th(^ Bi\^(‘r Sereth in a sent h-(*astcrly 
direction, through the lakes of Zalostse, past 
Gladki towards Tarnopol. 

On August 4 General Sakharoff opt^ned his 
otfensiv'e against the Nushche Zago/.he front. 
Follow'ing tho Grabcrka frojii Piciuiaki tin* 
Bussians adv’anced against the village Zvi/.hyn. 
'The Austrians offered al)sohjtely desperates 
resistance on ground on which, had it been 
properly fortified and lield, probably any attacks 
might have been resisted. Our Allies, how(W('r, 
did not leav’o them the time to repair their 
mistakes. Their advance w as most impetuous ; 
by the night of August 5 they had carried in 
bayonet charges the villages of Zvi/.hyn, 
Me/.hdygory, Batyshche, Gi^idav’a and Chyslo- 
pady, wliilst another Russian force broken 
through from the eastern flank across the 
Zalostse line. Tie* victory was decisivt*. 
Although the Germans were now throwing 
in roinforcemerits in gnNit numbiTs, they 
could merely delay, but never more r»*\('rsc, 
the movement. On August t» our Allies 
i)ccupied the villages of Benioff and 'frost- 
sianiets Vielki. The number of prisoners 
captun'd by the Bussians in the three days of 
lighting, August 4-0, by itself gives ati ichwi of 
the size and success of those operations: they 
captured IfiO otVieers and H.llo men. 

'Their advance eontinueil past N'(‘terpintse, 
Xosovdso and Vert('lka. On August 10 tlay 
reached the outskirts of the village of X(!ste- 
rovtse, only about four miles north-west ot the 
Gladki- Vorobiyovka line. 'TJu* northern end 
of Count Bothmers positions on tho Sereth 
Strypa front was outflanked and e\’en turned. 
The eleventh hour had struck tor the retreat 
of his army — espinaally as south of t he Dniester 
General J^eehitsky was threatening to cut off 
his line of communication along the 'Trans- 
versal Bailw’ay. 




THE AUSTRIAN KRTHEA I : RELICS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


Hy JuiK? Nitidi Eus.siuii Army undor 

(tenoral l^eoliitsky had laacticnlly ooinplotod 
<h«3 conquoHt of tho J^ukovina. In tho west it 
had alniady crossed the (hilieiau frontier, on 
the border of TVansylvania it Iiad advanced 
within short distance of the main passes. It 
wn.s not, however, the occnj)ation of the 
Hukovina itself, lint its further consequences, 
which were of the gnvitest account fro?n the 
strut ('gi(! point of \ iuw. ^ho Bukovinian 
border is tlu^ most opon and most vulnerable 
frontier of Bumama ]\Iost of tho Bukovina 
forms not merely linguistically, but also goo- 
graj)hically, an int4*gral part of Rumania. In 
the Ihikovinian mountains lie the sources of 
the throe most im])oitant rivers of MoMavia. 
th(* iSereth, the Moldava, and tho Bystrytsa. 
dheir valleys are so many gates opening to tin- 
south ; important roads and railways lead along 
thtvse rivers into Rum inia. Of all the belli- 
g(T(nit States, Rumania, if she intt?rvened, 
would have in proportion to her size and 
population by far thi^ longest frontier. Henee 
it was of considerable importance to her that 
tho gates into Moldavia should be stviired 
beffire .she entered tlie war. Moreo\'er, the 
Russian iidvanee into tJie ( Vutiatiiian pas.ses 
on the north-eastern frontier of Iluiigarv 


was certain to assist* her considornbly in her 
main task in the War — t ho liberal ion of 
Transylvania. 

Exactly those factors which nuxde th(‘ 
strategic importance of the Hukovina for 
Rumania de))rivcd it of strategic value with 
n^gar 1 to tho Galician theatre of war. 'Phe face 
of tho Bukovina is turned to the soiith-w^est. 
Its net of roads and railways in no way inter- 
venes between those of Galicia and Hungary ; 
it can be cut off without any appreciable 
loss to the sysf/erns of communications of the 
two neighbouring countries. In tho sjiring of 
1015 the Russians had occupied most of Galicia 
and ha^i been crossing the Carpatliians without 
hokhng the Bukovina or oven Kolomea.’*' 
t^ouM tho Austro-Hungarian armies have 
stopped the Russian advance on tho line 
Chortoviets - G vozdziets - Zablotoff - Pistyn, the 
mere loss of tho Bukovina would have had no 
serious direct induonce on tho position on the 
Galician front. All the points and lines of 

* For tho Rii.o.siaiis, however, tlio lose of the Novosic- 
litsa-Czoniovitz-Kolomea lino in Jariuary-Fchruftry» 
1915, meant more than, under normal clreiimstanccH, it 
would have irnpliod to the Auntriane. It cut their direct 
connoxion with Be.ssarabia and Southern Russia. That 
is why they tried hard to recover it in May and June of 
iho saino year. 
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ronsidc'rable strategic value in south-eastern 
(Jalifia lie to the west of Koloiriea. Tliey may 
};o irroiipeii under four heatlings : 

1 The Dniestei Crossings, — 'J’he riv'er can 
be crossed most easily between Halitch and 
N i/lnnolT. I ts banks are free from marshtvs siifh 
as surround its upper course above Halitch, 
and do not form as yet a deep, winding canon 
as below Nizhnioff. Two railways and three 
r-oads cross the Dniester within the 20 miles 
betwt'on t.ht'se two towns. The side which holds 
these crossings can establish a much more 
effective? coofM'rat ion between its anuies on the 
two banks of the Dniester than is possible for 
its Opponents. 

2. The Transversal Railway. -Thvro are two 
big trunk railways crossing Galicia oast and 
uest : the Cracow- Przemysl-Lvoff -Tarnopol- 

X'olotchysk lino in the north, and the Khabovka- 
Yaslo-Sanok-Sambor - Stanislavoff -Biitchatcdi - 
llusiatyn line at the foot of the Carpathians, 
riiis latter, called the Transversal Railway, 
formed for the Austro -G('ri nan forces in Kastern 
< hdicia one of their main lines of communication 
with the west. In the summer of 1010 the part 
'»f it most directly exi)Osed to a flank attack by 
Geiu‘ral Lecdiitsky’s forces was the Stanislavoff- 
r \ s rn i en i ts a - N izhnioff sector. 


3. 'The Stanrslav()fJ-])clafyn-Mar7naros Rzigri 
Raihray is the only liru* which connected the 
P^ast Galician theiitre of w’ar with Transylvania. 
"Die next railway across the Garpat liians, tli(' 
JA'off-Stryj-Munkacs lino, rims OU miles farthiT 
west. It is obvious how great was the import- 
ance of the StanislaN'off-Marmaros Szigid line 
for the Aiist ro-German armies in Paist (hilicia 
wdth a view tn snpjilies, and also for the 
general coordination of military operations in 
Galicia ami "Pransylvania. 

4. The Yablonitsa and the Tanfyr Passes, 
opening into Transylvania. 

At almost equal distances (about .‘H) miles) 
from the Yablonitsa Pass, from Stanislavoff and 
from Nizhnioff lies the town of Kolomea. 'J’he 
“strategic zone” of south-eastern Galicia 
extends west of Kolomea, the nearest point of 
it being Delatyn, a station on the StanislavolT- 
Marmaros Sziget railway. Roth tlie.se towns — 
Kolomea and Delatyn — lie in tlu^ Pruth valley, 
and the distance between them is about 20 
miles. Kolomea, tlu* junction of six railways 
(twn of them are local lines leatling to the oil 
district of Pechenizhyn ) and of six high roads, 
is the natural base for operations against the 
“zone” to the west of it. After General 
Leehitsky’s Army liad captured (’zernovitz 



WITH GENERAL SAKHAROFF’S ARMY. 

German pritonert coUeoting their wounded and plaoinf them in a Ruisien ambulanoe cart. 
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jiiid spcurrd its ictt tkuik iti the ( ’Hrimtliiuns 
against a countcr’OftV^nsivo from Transylvania, 
Kf>lomea liocamo its iniinc*diato olijective. 

A fortnight had ]>ass('d sinco the dvfoat- on 
tho Hcrdo Horody.sh(*h<* and tho raptiiro of 
Sniatyn (Juno IJ). 'flu* attontion of ih<‘ 
lliissiam foroos having Ix'on takon up by th*' 
forcing of tiic Truth near ( V.crnow it/ and by tJio 
con((UCst of th(? liiikovina, the enemy troops 
vvhicli had wit lidrawn to the west had had tiim* 
to take up now positions. Th<‘ir lines etist of 
Kolomea now stretched from near \ii*/.viska 
on the Dniester, up the River Thortovi(*ts to t ht' 
district tlvo/.dziets, then down the Thorniava 
to Zablotott on the l*ruth, and from there 
towards Tistyn in the Carpathians. On June 2H 
(hmeral Leehitsky’s army opened a general 
otTensivo practically against the entire front, 
whilst a regiment of Cossacks, having swum 


RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 

Scouts in South-Rflstern Galicis. Smaller picture : 

A typical cavalryman. 

ncross th(* Dniester near Snovidoff, emerged in 
the rear of the Austrian positions on the 
Chortoviets. The attack of June 28 was a 
most striking ease of a. carefully coordinated 
plan, carried out with extraordinary vigour. 
Before the im]>act of the blow the Austrian lines 
simply collapsed ; they broke in and eruinbled 
like an empty shell. By 7 p.ni. tlie captures 
mode by our Allies amounted to 221 olbcers and 
10,285 m?n ; near O vozdziets a Trans- Amur regi - 
inent succeeded in taking a battery of four 
0-inch guns, with their oflicers, gunners, horses 
and ammunition. On t he next day the Russians 
entered Kolomea ; the panic-stricken Austrians 
tied, unable to offer any further serious resist- 
ance. Th('y did not oven find time to blow* up 
the railway station and its sidings. By July 2 
tlie Russia.rs were able to reopen it for traflic. 
riu* town of Kolomea suffered hardly any 
damage, as no serious fighting occurred within 
its art'a. Only on its <*ast(Tn outskirts some 
liv<* or six houses siifTe ed from fire. But of the 
normal population of Kolomea, which in peace 
time exceeded 40,000, hardly 10,000 had been 
left after the Austrian evacuation. 

'Phe further Russian advance to the west 
proceedtxl both nortli and south of Kolomea. 
An advance duo w'cst by the direct road leading 
thnmgh the Truth valley to Delatyn was 
impracticable. Several strong defensive lines 
across it had been prepared by the f^nemy, 
anil it would not have been possible to force 
them as long as the lulls and mountains south 
of the road remained in his hands, as from 
tliose heights his artillery was able to direct 
a flanking fire against troops advancing from 
Kolomea against the west. The attempt to 
reach the Stanislavoff-Mamiaros Sziget rail* 
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way liad, tliorefore, to be made iu a 
south-westerly direction, across the wooded 
mountains. 

Meantime, the right wing of (Jeneral Lcchit- 
sky's army and tho adjoining troops of (jcneral 
Shcherhacheff wen^ pressing forward ah>ng 
both banks of the Dniester. Having l>roken 
through the Ni(v/viska lines, they entered the 
town of Oberlyn on June 29. On the next day 
one of the most extraordinary battles of the 
war developed next to tlu* Niezviska-'riumatch 
road, t>ast. ol Ye/iezhany. The Austrians were 
holding tlu'n* n. sM-ong line of t renches coveretl 
by tbe usual barrier of barbed wire entangle- 
iiumts. Without waiting for any artillery ja-e- 
paralion, a brigad(^ of (’ircassian (‘uvalrv 
opt'ned a ei.argc' agairist ( he ('nemy lines. 
sight was gra-nd, though ti'rrifying,” is the 
aecouiit giv'en by a non (combatant ey(*-witness. 
“ With truly Oireassian <laririg, tho cavaliymen 
iitta<'ked tlie t rencla's, carrying sabn* and lanc<‘ 
in their hands, aial the short kindzhal (Cir- 
cassian dagger) in their teeth. As soon as tht* 
riders appeared in the. valleys the machine-guns 
started th(‘ir horrible work. Confusion occurred 
ill the front rank. Tlie wild cries of men and the 
neighing of wo inded horses mixed wit h tho 
rattling of machine-guns and the cracking of 
rifles. Ev(*n more awful was the sight of t)u‘ 
riders who peris'icil in the wire (uitanglements. 
Still, with a wild eontiaupt of death, thc^ Cir- 
(^assians start <*d cutting t lie wire. Many perished, 
but the road w^as open for the surviving 
sipiadroiis. A fresh charge followed, and a real 
massacre started in the trenches. Tho Cir- 
(‘assians worked with sabres and kindzhnls . . 
Whoever from among the Austrians was able to 
<\scape, lied in terror. On June .’iO.at noon, tlie 
(Circassian troops entered Ye/.iezhany. Iii 
conformance with the Austrian retreat south 
of the Dniester, the army of Count liothmer, on 
tlie left Viank of tbe river, liad also to w ithdraw^ 
s(wt^ral miles to the west, on to the Koropicts 
line, thus bending back still farther its right 
wing. In this retreat, in the first days of July, 
they Ruffereii .severe losses at the hands of the 
pursuing lliissian troops, (^sfM'cially in the 
district round Monastezhysha. 

Had the Kussians been able to push forward 
‘mother 10 miles to the west, and had they^ 
succeeded in capturing the Dnie.ster cro.ssings. 
Hothmer’s fiosition in the centre would have 
become untenable. 'I'heir advance had, there- 
fore, to he stopped by tho Austrfi-Cerman 
armies on the Tlnmatch line, or a general 


retreat in East Calicia wouhl hav^o become: 
for them unavoidahb'. After Cencral von 
Pdanzer-lhilt in's army^ had lit'cn broki'ii up in 
tho Hiikovina, its main body withdrew int-o the* 
(.^irpathians. That part, howi'ver, which had 
cfTeeti'd its retreat on to Stanislavorf was linked 
up with the “(lerman Army of the South." 
Count Ikithmer’s line was thus exti*ndcd to thi* 
soutdi, and he* was put. in cliargc of the dcfen<*<‘s 
of the Dni(‘stcr crossings, d'owards the end <d* 
. I uric lie r(‘cci\cd considerahk* reinforcements, 
consisting mainly <»f fresh Prussian di\ isions. 
On .Inly" 2 lu‘ opcni’d his comiter-offensive along 
the soutlRTii bank ef the Dniester. After a 
violent hayoiu’t tight in the villagi* of Yeziez 
liany, our Allies Jiad to wiihdraw licforc tin' 
supc'rior forc(‘s of the enemy. Still, in sjate of 
the mo.st desperab* attacks, th(‘ (kvrinans did 
not succeed in reacliing tlie Xie/.viska Obertyu 
line, and had finally to settle down on 
the Yeziezhany-Khotsimiezh-Zhukoff front . 
“During these battles,” wrote the Koman 
( -atholie curate of Vezie/.liany, about tla^ iuiddl«* 
of July, 1910, “ J2 civilian inhabitants of my 
village were killed and 20 wounded. In the 
neighbouring village of l.ssakoff more than 100 
peo|>lo are said to have pcTished. On July (> 
the Cermai s ordered the complete evacuation 
of my |)arish on account^ of the artillcTy duel 
which was proceeding, and which destroyed jiart. 



GENERAL SHCHEKBACHEFF. 
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WOUNDED RUSSIANS AND AUSTRIANS. 



A novel form of Russian stretcher. Smaller picture : 

War-worn Austrian prisoners. 

heroic coimtor -attacks south of the Dniester,’* 
wrote the military correspondont of the 
Frankfurter Zeitunrj under date of July 9, 
“ aro preventing further envolopment.** Ihit 
the Austrians west of Kolomea have again 
“ proved urablo to make a stand.** And 
t hen he winds up his remarks in this pathetic, 
desperate plea : “ But in the interests of the 


of our villttgc. About 1,500 pooplo liiul to lou\ <• 
their homesteads. 

“ On the way to 'riumateh, wdiere wo wore 
ordered to go, I saw many dead men and 
horses lying unburied in the fields, {loisoning 
the air. Between Yoziezhany and /hyvachofi 
- ?.c., between the opposing lines of trenches - 
they are lying to the present day. 

“ I found Tlumatch deserted by most of 
the town inhabitants, but filled with i>easants 
who had been (rvacuated from the neighbouring 
villages. These pooplo do not want to go 
any farther, but wisli to weather hero the 
storm and return to their farms.*’ 

-hor tho time being Count Bothmer had saved 
his right flank from ccirnploto outflanking. 
^‘The Cernian troops which delivered repeated 


whole front it is necessary that tho Austrians 
should stand fast in that district. For even 
the most heroic valour of our troops cannot 
realize its aim if the adjoining positions are 
not maintained.” 

Yet, however keen tho Austrians must 
have been to satisfy their irate allies, they 
W’er(‘ unable to withstand the Russian offensive. 
On Juno 30 tho Russians entered Pistyn, 
about 12 miles due south of Kolomea, and, 
on the same day, pushed forward against 
Berezoff, some six miles farther in a west- 
north-western direction. Continuing their 
advance through tho mountains they reacheil 
on July 3 Potok Charny, only six miles east 
of the Dolatyn-Marmaros Sziget railway. 
On the following day they cut the railway 
in the district of Mikiilitchin, duo west of 
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IWrozofT, and 10 iiiilos soutli of Delatyn. 
I'nrallol ’u'ith this inovonu»nt, another advafieo 
across the hills was carried out from Kolomea 
a^Niiust Pechenizhyn. Supjjorted by some 
c\c(‘ll(?iit artillery work, tho Kussiaii infantry 
Inrced its way into that town, about seven 
mil(‘s west of Kolomea, on the very same day 
on which tlie movement had been started. 
I'he Austrians in their retreat were not (wen 
able to destroy the bridges at I*echonizhyn. 
'rfie clearing of the mountains south of the 
Kolom(‘a-Oelatyn rraid of enemy forces enabled 
our Allies to effect their advance also along that 
main highway. On July 4 tliey earrie<l at 
1li(^ point of tho bayonet the Austrian positions 
ill I he village of Sadzavka (more than half tho 
(listaree to DiJatyn)* Pifuilly, on July 9, 
the Pelrograd otlieial report was alile to 
aimounee tho ea.t)ture of JJelatyn itself, which 
liad hemi <‘(‘h*cted on the previous day by^ the 
army of Oeneral J^eehilsky. One of the 
main obj(*ctivos of his offensive, tho cutting 
of I la* railway w hicli connects Insist Galicda. 
with Transylvania, had thus been attained, 
and the second stage of the ai’vanee of the 
Ninth Kussian Army had reached its victorious 
conclusion. In vimv of the .slower develo])ment 


2B7^ 

in tlie north no further advance was now 
intended by Russian HeadipiarPrs south of 
the I)niest(?r. In thei” evening n nununifjtic 
of July 9 they |)ublished a suinmaiy of the 
captures made during the s(?cond stage f>i- 
Oeneral Lechitsky’s olTensive i,c., sinct' the 
conquest of the Jhikovina lunl been completed. 
‘‘According to the reckoning madi' by the 
army of (Jeneral Lechitsky, in tla* jieriod 
from tJu/ie 2J to »luly 7 it. took j riscaicrs 
(i74 ollicers and .‘10,875 men, and capturivl 
18 guns, 100 maehiiu'-guns, and 14 caissoi s of 
ammunition.'’ 

'Fhe lieavy rains and floods which occurred 
in the Dniester region about the middle of 
July renderiul the lull in military opera- 
tions ill that district longer than had Ix'cn 
intended. The Dniester had risi*n nearly 
10 ft. anil file l^rutli more than lf> ft. The 
plain .south of Stanislavoff, which, on a. width 
of about 18 miles is trav ersed by some 14 riv ers 
and streams, was becoming inqiassable. “ d'lie 
ov^erflow of tlie Dniester continui's," was the 
Petrograil report of July 20, “tlu^ valleys 
situated in the ncaghbourhood are flooded 
througli the rivulets ov la'flowing tlioir banks, 
^rho slopes of the heights are so slip|)<a*y as to 



KUSSIAN SCOUTS AFTER FORDING A STREAM: CREEPING lOWARDS 
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GENERAL KELLER. 

Holding an important command in General 
Lechitiiky’ti Army. 

}>(> almost imoliml)al)l<\ At many points llu* 
hridgos iiavo biuai washed away.” Only in the 
high mountains, round d’artarolT and Vorokhta 
aiut ill tho regions of tlic laaghts of the Magurai 
and Oapul, Wf*ro our Allies able to continue 
extending tlaar p»)sitions towards the Transyl- 
vanian border. 

In the first days of August fn'sli fighting was 
r(‘i)orted iiortli-west of Kolomea, ari<l also 
iiortli of tlie Dniester, where our Allies suc- 
cec'ded in gaining a foothold (ai t lu' western 
bank of tlie Koropiefs. On August 7. aftrr a. 
iinmth’a interval, General Li'chilsky resnna‘d 
his offensive, which now entered on its thinl 
stage. The first attack was carried out round 
'rinmatch, on a front of about lt> miles. 'J'lio 
heroic valour” of tlie Gia-maii troops <lid not 
|>rove in this cast^ much different from thi! 
“ inability to resist,” ascribed by them to their 
allies. On tho sami* day on wJiich the offon- 
siv'o was begun the Kussians broke through 
the (ferman front and captured Tlumatch. 
On th(< next day the movement extiaided into 
a concontrie^ a»lvane(> from the east and south 
against Stanislavoff ; at b ]).m. our Allies 
entered the town of d\vsmienitsa.. whilst fartlier 
north, roural XizhniofT. they captured the right 
bank of the Dniester. On the next day also 
the northern bank was reache<l in that dis- 


trict by the llussian troops (of General 
Sheherbacheff s Army), wliieh liy a vigorou.s 
attack against tho Velesnioft’-Koropiets line 
had fore<‘d t heir way across the Riv(?r Koro 
piets. 'ITius the first Dniester crossing laid 
fallen into t he liands of our Allies. On August 
they captured the railway station of Khryplin, 
the junction of the three railways which 
approach Stanislavoff from the south and east 
(the I’ransylv’anian line, the Gzi'rnovdtz- Kolomea 
railway, and the eastern sector of the trans- 
versal railway). On the same night the 
Austrian Army Command evacuated Stanis- 
lav'off. On the next day our Allies entered tlu^ 
town for th(^ third time during the war. 

(..‘ount liothmer (*ould now no longer di'lay 
Ins retreat. In the north Gi'iieral SakharolT 
was rapidly ap])roaching the Lvoff-Ta.rno|)ol 
railway, and turning his jiositions on the 
( ;iadki-\’orobiyovka frf>nt ; in tlu' south his 
r(‘tn‘at liy the TransvtTsal liiu* and his con- 
iH‘yion with Transylvania w(*n* cut by General 
Lcchitsky, whilst the troops of (hauTal 
Shcherbacheff were turning his think on the left 
bank of the Dniestin*. By August lb they 
had captured Monastezhyska and even crossisl 
the River /lota lapm in the neighbourhood of 
Nizhnioff. By August J2 the last nanaining 
part of the (‘nemy’s winter line of fort iticat ions 
was captured by our Allies. The entire (‘ueniy 
(‘cntrc had to be withdrawn from the Strypa. 
Suffering severe losst‘S at the* hands ol lh(* 



GENERAL VON TERSZTYANSKY, 
Commanded the Fourth Austro-Hungarian Army- 
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WITH GENERAL SAKHAROFF’S TROOPS. 
Feriscopic work on the field. 


(iiirsuin^ tlio Austro-C J(Tinaii arinios 

t<'ll Imck oil <ho XIota Lipa lino, thongli that 
toMit iiatl already boon pa-ssixl by oiir Allie.s 
ill I ho (liroot iioighbourliood of tlio l)nio.stor, 
whoro llu^y had roaolii'd tho Hivor Horozhaiika. 
On (ho Krasno-'FarnopoI lino tlioy abandonoil 
<‘\oM (lio important distrift and town of 
XhorofT wliich bnt a week earlier had boon 
\isi(ed by Fiold-Marshal von Hindonburg. 
And, again, tons of thousands of peasants 
honi tho.so distriots wi^ro oompellod by tho 
Austrian Govermnont to ovaofuUo tlioir Iiomo- 
stoads and trek into exile amongst strangers. 
I'Or many weary days they travelled in carts 
i'nd on foot towards tho west a. pioturo of 
liojudess, unrelieved misery. In tho eiaifre tho 
Austrians withdrew’ to Bzhozhany, tlie town 
‘^^elf being ineludod in tho battle-front. “On 
August 11,” wrote an eye-witness, * all tho 
Austrian eivilian authorities sialdonly left tho 
<o\Nn. The last train left it on August 13, 
'1 2 p.ni. With tbo flight of the authorities, 
^neater liberty came for the people ; piv8s|jorts 
•Old permits wore no longtT required, and we 
'voro free to leave our houses at night ; bread, 
'*gar and flour cards lost their use. Still 
duTo is hardly anyone left to avail himself 


of tho now’ freedom. . Again, tlio 

Au.striaris had eaiTiod out their thorougii 
“ evacuation.” 

Hy the middle ( { August, when a. now lull 
intorvoneil on the Kastern front, tho (iroblem 
implied in the s(*cond fihasi* of 1 ho great Kussian 
offensive of lOlfl had been solved completely 
in favour of our Allii-s. Tho enemy had aban- 
doned his entire front south of tho Marshes, 
having lost in ten wei'ks' tigliting in (iri.soners 
alone well ovi*r 300, tMU) men. 33io total 
casualties suffered by liim in that campaign 
almost equalled tln‘ original strength of his 
armies lietween the ITipet Alarsh(\s and the* 
Carpat h ian Mo un t a i ns. 

Our Allies could watch with ainuseinent the, 
changes w'liicli, as a conseipience of the defeats 
suffered at their hands, wt*ri* inadi* in the 
higher army commands of the ( Vnt ral Powers - 
it was now’ clearly Ix'yond the power of any 
human l>eing to reverse th(‘ verdict of th<‘ pre- 
(;(‘ding weeks. It will !>(• rememliercd that 
directly after tho first defeat near Lutsk a.nd 
Dubno tlie Austro-Hungarian armies in Vol- 
hynia had been fait under the command of tho 
Prussian general von Linsingeii Moreov’cr, 
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Arrluhiko JoHoph-Frrdiniintl. who since t>ic 
winter of ltM4 15 had liecn in cofiiniand of 
the Fourth Austro-Tlungarian Army, was 
rej>lat‘t>d ))y ( Jeneral von 'i'erszt^ aiiKKy ; and 
ticneral Fuliallo von Brlog, who in ISlay, 1915, 
had taken over the command of the Third 
Austro- Hungarian Army,* was succeeded by 
(General von Fatli, previously in eliargc of an 
army corps in Puhallo’s army. In the south 
(^‘ount Botlimer’s linc^ and fiowcrs were ex- 
lended, and a new army uraler (Jeneral Kdvess 
was forini-^d in Transylvania to hold the 
lengthened front in tiie Carpathians. 

It was g(‘nerally known that as a result of 
the dt'feats aulferc<l by the Austro-Ibingarian 
Armi<^s in the first we<‘ks of .bine their Com- 
inander-in-Chief, Archduke Frederick, and the 
Chief of the (Jeneral Staff, Baron (V)nra<l von 
ildtzcndorf, had hail to relinc|uisli their posts. 
With the possible exc(‘|)(ion of the (‘xtreme 
“ (treat- Austrians ” no oia^ n'gretted their fall. 
Tlie Magyars even rejoiced ovir if, as these 
two geiK'rals w('re known as I'liemas of the 
Dualist Constitution and of Magyar si^papitism, 
ami wertJ consiilereil enthusiastic votaries 
of a unified, centraliz<*d Ilapslairg Monarchy 
(c//<i ( tcsamnit mounrrh ic was their ideal). Still, 

♦ ni^< prcvloccMsor, (JoiutuI H(.>i't»j<!vi<! ven Hojna was 
transferroil to itio Ison/.o on tho outlireak of iho war with 
Italy. 


it was a real humilia.tion to Dld-Aiistrian raidt* 
wlaai, on August 2, tlw Prussian .Iimker. voii 
Hindenburg, was proclaimed sole coinmandcr 
on the Easb^rn Front. A few days later 
a Hapsburg ainendinent w’as added to the 
announcement. Hindenhurg’s (‘ommand was 
to extend only from the Baltic iS<>a‘do a 
point south of the bvoff-4''arnopol railway, 
thus including, south of the Marshes, tho 
armies of Linsingen’s group, and, moreover, 
on its right dank, the Second Austro-H\in- 
garian Army under (Jeneral von Ikiehm- 
Ermolli. The remaining three armies (those 
of Bothmer, Kovess and Pflanzer-Baltin) weri^ 
put under tho command of a now genius from 
the Douse of Austria, the Deir-Apparent 
iVrchduke Karl Fran/. Josef. Horn in 1887, lie 
hatl received In’s commission of second P ' jt<*nant 
in 1903, became a major in 1909, and a colonel 
on July 25, 1914 — at tho age of 27. A year 
later ho advanced to tho rank of major-general, 
and in March, 19 1C, t o that of a Field - 
Marshal-Lieutenant. In May he was put 
at the head of the ill-fabnl Austrian offen- 
.si\'e against Italy, and now he was placed 
in command of the force's on the Transyl- 
vanian border — to rt'tricve in <i strugglt^ 
against Bussia, and soon also against our new* 
Ally, Kuinania, Austria’s fortunes and the 
military reputation of the Hap.sburgs. 


CHAPTER CXLIV. 


THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE 

ROYAL NAVY. 


I’hk Naval Doctor and Hts Work — Trobi.kms of Modkrn VV^arfark — Prkvkntion of Diskahr 
\e;rvk Strain and thk Sicaman’s Psvcholoov — Thk Naval Miodu al Di-:i*artmiont Dan- 
<.i.ivors Diseasks — The Tyfhoid Peril Vi5NTilation op Suits New Deviceis The Naval 
A( TioN oi"F ilELHJOLAND - Treatment of Wounded The Vat,ue of Kxi’erieni e — Hospital 
A( ( ommodation — Hospital Ships and Trains — Medical VV'ork in Minor Actions The 
I’KOA sus — The Kmden — 'I’iie Tu;er in Action, Jani arv 24. 11)15 The Dardanelles — Navai. 
Mission to Skuhia- Roval Naval Air Servk’e The Rattle of .Jutland Rank — On Roahd 
Till-: Warrior — In the Lion — Honours for Naval Doctors. 


I N earlier chapters the story f)f the work 
of tho Army <lo<*tor has been toUl. It 
lias been sIionmi how that viork fell 
naturally into two divisions, the work 
cf amending to tho wounded and the work 
of guarding the health of the forces in the 
held. The latter duty was, perhaps, of para- 
mount importance, since upon (ho mental, 
moral, and pliysical well-being of its fighting 
men depends at all times the effieieney of an 
army. 

The army doctor, however, was not tho 
f>nly membcir of the medical profession into 
u liose hands a great trust was committed wdieri 
war broke out ; equally with him tho naval 
doctor shared tho heavy responsibility. Disease 
was perhaps a less instant menace to the fleets 
at sea than to tho troops ashore, but tho task 
of the naval doctor was no whit less difficult, 
no whit les.s important than that of his Army 
colleague. It was, moreover, a task of a spwial 
kind, differing in essential particulars from that 
of the army doctor, demanding knowledge of 
an unusual sort, and presenting many complex 
problems of a kind not met with in other 
spheres. 

It is a tradition of the Navy to keep silence ; 
silence, also, is the tradition of the medical 
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profession. In (ho Naval Medical Service the 
traditions were joined, andiso little was heard 
by tlie world of the great work which these 
.sea. doet/ors ai'coinplished, of the heroism 
rev'ealed by them, (he .saerifiees which they 
olTered. Yet it is certain that the men of tho 
Naval Medical Servitre performed a task, the 
value of which cannot be reckoned loo liigh. 
They themselves were the shield of tho “ Suro 
Shield of our coasts, in (hat they stood 
between our .soamon and the influences throat oil- 
ing their eflieiency ; they were guardians of tho 
well-being of our fleets, just as our fleets wc^re 
the guardians of our national well-being ; 
behind the gun was tho man, but b(4und th(? 
man, again, responsible for his steadiness in 
emergency, his fighting capacity, his untra.ni- 
melled use of all his facult ies, was tho doctor., 
Tho naval doctor was rctwly wh<ai tho call 
upon him came, so ready, indeed, (hat witliin 
four days from the ileclaration of war hosfatal 
ships w'cre fully equipped and on their way to 
join the Grand Fleet. The equipment hatl been 
thought out and prepared long before ; ha<l 
been packecl and stored in readiness ; it in- 
cluded everything w'hich tho w’it of experienced 
man could suppose might bo wanted during 
and after an action at sea. There was only 
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t(» Mpcak tho woni ami to procvod forthwitli to 
(ho war stations. 

As it happonod, (liis oarly o(piipinont was 
not ro(|uirod at onocs tho «roa( battle which 
many expected during tiu' lirst days of war 
did not take phu-i’, and the calls >ipon the 
hospital ships were hwv. This, however, 
is no reason for minimising the im|>ortance 
of the preparations made, nor yet for for- 
getting that, in tlie liour of nee<l, the Naval 
Medical SiTvice w'as ready just as the 
Navy was ready, fully e(|uipp<‘d, fully 
trained, in a position to handle Hie work 
occasioned by a great battle, dutland Hank, 
with its tierce incidents, its t(Trihle calamities, 
inight have occurred in August llIU instead 
of in May lOlti, so far as tlie ability of the 
doctors to cope with it was concerned. I^ho 
administration at Wdiitohall Jiad done its work 
thoroughly in the light of knowledge ; nradiness 
had boon its wattdiw'ord for years. 

Nor was this readiness tlestinod to become 
tho prelude to a i)olicy of laisser faire wdule 
the long days of waiting and watching wliich 
followed the declaration of war ran tlaar 
course. In the Navy, as in tho Army, a new 


conception of inedicino ha I during tho years 
before 1914 become firmly established. Men 
rememberod with glowing pride the gracious 
tigfiro of the surgeon pictured in attendane(! 
upon the dying Nelson. They recnlled, perhaps, 
with wistful thought the fieroo setting of 
sniuke and flame in which that picture ever 
])resents itself ; they thrilled as the eyes of 
tho liero rose in their minds. But they knew 
that those old days had passed for ev^er. The 
greatest olTic(» of their rervico was still, in a 
sense, tho office of mercy and of healing, hot 
in a sense only. Nav-ol battles were no longer 
as the battles Nelson fought ; vast ships carried 
to sea vast numbers of men ; -the Cl rand Kk^et 
was a town, a city, subject to all tho dangers 
and troubles which be.set the health of cities, 
needing protection from these dangers, depen- 
dent for its etTieiency upon tlie vigilance, the 
knowdodge, and the devotion of its health 
officers. 

This was tho new doctrine of preventive 
medicine ; the doctrine that while few diseases 
are really curable, almost all diseases, certainly 
all infectious diseases, are prevontiblo. Tlie 
Naval surgeon found himself faced with a 
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lijiidor task than healing the wounds of liattlo. 
I|(? realized that to his care had bt*en committed 
the health, the fighting capacity of those 
highly trained, irreplaceable men, the gunners, 
the engineers, the signallers, and all the ratings 
who go to make up the strength and efTiciency 
<>t the Hoyal Navy. He was the health oHicer 
(»t‘ a community in which every man counted, 
iMid in which the v^aluo of any particular man 
was beyond assessfuent. 

'I'he conditions of work, too, were not easy. 
-Much was written at the time about the long 
strain of waiting an<l watching undergone by 
our seamen during those early months, but 
jirobably the full extent of the penalty exacted 
was not then grasped by anyone outside of the 
S(‘r\ ice. On the oiu^ hand thrac w as th<i 
prospect of battle at any hour, on the other 
lh«* w’eariness of hope indefinitc'ly’^ deferred. 
And later came the anxiety of mine and 
torpedo, demanding a ceaseless \'igilanee. 

'rhose were menaces to health without 
<(uestion, for it is an <!stablished fact that a 
man who has been subjected to jirolonged 
mental strain falls an easier victim to disease. 


“The nervous strain of being under shell- 
fire day?^ after day, week after wx>ek, ,and 
month after month might,” wrote a surgeon 
of the Hoyal Marines in (lallipoli, “ be ex- 
pected to cause a large a.mount of mental 
deju-ession and even insanity amongst the 
troops. The ex|)ectation was not n'alized 
in this battalion. Huring the first six months 
of war on bojird a battlt^shii) in the North Sini 
I saw’ many more ease's of conditions allied to 
im^Ianeholia than I did during my stay on the 
Peninsula. Surgeon Heaton, K.N., whom I 
had the privilege of serving with in that ship, 
found, after an exhaustive inquiry, that the 
number of mcaital eases (both sevc're and slight) 
was less than 5 |)er cent, of t he ship’s com])any. 
Though I bad neitlu'r the time nor Hm skill 
he possesses in the investigation of the minor 
Jorms of mental disturbance, my imf)rcssion is 
tbat in this battalion there wt're much fewer 
ciXses. 'I'lie mental strain of l)eing under shell- 
fire appear<^<l to be much less than that of being 
exposed to the hidden daimt'rs of mines and 
submarines.” 

These observations of Surgc'on Beaton, H.N., 
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wliich wore published in the “ Joiirtial ot‘ the 
Koyal Naval Medieal Service,” were indeed 
(if a remarkable character aa showing oru? side 
of the great fjroblem which had to be faced. 
Tlie ship’s company which forimjd the material 
of the investigation was perhaps exceptional, 
for moat of the men were married and had 
held, chiring their shore life, positions demand- 
ing considerable intelligence and necc^ssit at ing 
much self-reliance. Some had had a certain 
amount of responsibility in civic life*. 

The slii|) under consideration lay for a long 
period at the liegi lining of the war (over four 
oionths) in an exposed jiosition on tlm Kast 
(’oast; next she wc'iit to sea for two days; 
lastly, she* lay six weeks in a jirotcMrtecI harbour 
on the South Coast. Surgeon Beaton com- 
nuMited : “ Boughly s[)eaking, the innuence 

of the* first period was in the nature of a pro- 
loriged and memotonous stress. Owing to the* 
nature of the position the routine demanded 
w as (.)1 an I'xtremely irksome ty|,H', consisting of 
continual watches, night and clay, daily repeti- 
tion of the* measures for dc^fenee and otfc*ncc* 
possessed by the ship and, sav’c for a very 
ne(‘asional route march, giving the incai two or 
three hours away from tlie ship, nothing to 
lirc^ak tlic* monotony or to gi\'e scjine little 
change^ to the caivironment.* Hecrc^ation, wliile 
off acdual duty, too, prescntcxl many difliculiios, 
owing to the need for darkening the ship and 
the shc;:*tncHs of the daylight at tlio time of the 
y(*ar. 'riiere was the always-jiresent possi- 
bility of attack Ijy submarine or by ships of 
superior force, at some tiuic\s more apparently 
inimirient than at others.” 

A very careful and inifiortant analysis 
was then given of the steps by which a man 
passes frtiin one mental stato to another 
under this strain. This record prcjscnts the 
situation with deadly clearness and deserves 
to be studied by all who would learn how 
much oiu* sailors did and suffered on oiu* 
l^iehalf : 

“The man takes up his duties,” wrote Siugoon 
Beaton, “ it may he assumed with more or lass 
•eagerness and i>leasiire, the unpleasant facts 
of leaving his homo and his ordinary life and 
the possibility of danger in the new' sphere 
being moro than counterbalanced by the? 
emotional satisfaction arising out of the grati- 
fication of his patriotic instincts. Largely 
influenced by this self-satisfaction, he smooths 
over liis absence from his home ; tlie life on 
bonnl ship obtains a certain glamour ; and the* 


little difticulties to be encountered do not 
appear on the horizon. Thc^re is atso the 
fec^ling of returning again to a life belonging 
to his younger clays, of which he undoubtedly 
recalls much that is inviting. Ho meets a 
largo number of onth'cly fre.sh faces, ancl in the 
intcirest tej be found in such circumstances 
his mind is fully employed. 

“ It was remarkable to notice how quickly 
the men settled down and merged tlieir in- 
dividuality into the component of the ship’s 
company, (liven a short space of time the 
man has sorted out the new aequaiiitanccvs 
into friends and otherwise ; the novc'lty of the 
situation lias pa.ssed off ; the routine no longer 
demands that close attention which was 
nt*<*es.sary at first, and tliere is notiiing further 
to ho discussed in the ship. His mind then 
turns to other more remote matters ; the 
po.ssibiIitic^s of tho duration of the war, the 
proliabilities of the emplc;)ymc‘nt of the* ship 
and the part he himself will actually play in 
the war. Such topics are naturally of great 
importance to liim, and consequently thc.<y an* 
di.scussed cnerywhe^re in the shi|>. Bass along 
another wec'k or so and thc*se matters liavc* 
lieen threshed out to tJie hone; everyone’s 
opinion has been given many timc>s ovt*r. Tin* 
new’.s|)aperH do not hc'lp by bringing any frc^sli 
material as food for diAcussion, ancl be? is 
completely in the dark as to any mc)vem(‘nt 
ni thc^ part of the ship herself. 

‘ It is only to he (JXpcK tcul that under such 
ciren instancies discussion of these tojiics Vie- 
cromes unprofitable and higlily unsatisfying. 
'Fo a man aeeustenned to foresee his own course? 
cjf action, it is very ditfieult to maintain a state 
of intelligent anticipation with so little mati*rial 
to work upon. More than that, the effort to 
maintain it in tho face of such difficulties, 
coupled with the feeling of l:ielple.ssness in his 
own destinies, becomes an irritating factor the* 
longer it continues. 

” As a result it was found that, as a subject 
of general interest, tho war and its personal 
application to tho individual ceased to he? 
heard. Instead, m a defensive mc 3 ivsuro. the 
man adopts a condition of moro or lc*ss unstable? 
apathy to his future, unstable* on account ol 
tho setting on one side of his instincts of .‘>(*11- 
preservation and self-control 

“ In tho meantime, ho Jias bt?on going on, 
day after day, repeating the same ovcjhitioiis of 
tVie routine; and t hougli. as rc^gards the efficiency 
of the ship, the automatic ily with which these 

lll~2 
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4?()riu' to bo porforniod is very dosiniblo, from 
tho iiidividuars stand])oint the. results an* not 
so bappy. Apart fnan lh(* aotiial timo \vhil(* 
on duty, tbo man has notliin^ of importance in 
the ship left to think abonf. 1die effort, too, 
at maintaining a snflicienl interest in so 
monotonous and trying a routiiu*, liecomes a 
steadily increasing stress as tine* goes on.” 

The writer then goes on to sliow that in these 
<*ircumstanc<*s small events tend to assume 
great pro|)ort ions, an<l continues: “It will be 
seen from the fact of tlie underlying stnws and 
tlie failure of satisfaction of the primary 
instincts and liabits of the man that tlu? 
4‘motional background is ima-e likely to ])e 
ilark than bright. The disproportion will then*- 
fore j)robably (‘xist in a direction temling to 
prodiK'c a state of an.xiety and ilistress of the 
iniml. It must la* remend»en*<l that tliis 
an.\i(*ty, though outAvardly attributable to the 
insignitieant (*vent, is in reality the outward 
expression of the general unsatisfaetion of the 
mind.’’ 

The extent of such mental di.sturbanee 
depends on the east of the man’s own mind, 
and necessarily varies in eac'h individual. 
Generally speaking, however, tlie doctors 


had to w'(>igh the factors just outlined when 
visiting the men. 

“The attendance at the sick bay tow'ards 
the end of the period under di.scussion, show(‘d 
fpiite plainly the necessity for taking these 
considerations into view in dealing wdth 
the various minor ailments aii<l injiirit^s 
which caine un<Ier notice. Mild conditions 
of neurasthenia with hypochondriacal idtMis 
were? pnwoilent. Minor ac^cidents all had a 
mental sequence of some kind.” 

From this period of writing, the story 
pa.ssed to th('- second period of ^lcti^’e service 
at sea. It was j)roductive of very striking 
effects. The relief from thc^ monotony was 
very w’elc(.)me, and the patriotic emotions 
wt‘re stirreci aiK'w*. Against this was the 
new risk to the individual. What occurred 
W'as this : 

“ By far the majority of t he imai showed 
ap|)reciable relief- a gc'iKTal rising of spirits 
was to b(^ noticcnl. Work was carried out with 
an <*ag(Tnf\ss belonging to the early days of 
the war altogether a scaise of .sati.sfaction 
could bo felt throughout the ship. In one cast*, 
liow’cv'er, a fatal result ensued, the man seviTing 
his carotid artery on the setrond morning at 
sea. In anotla^r, severe emotional crises arose, 
attributed by the *nan to an alteratioti in his 
home affairs of which he had just heard. In 
others, the intensity of hypochondriacal ideas 
in cases under observation became nmch ^ 
gr(*ater.” 

In the final period the conditions wi*re 
entirely different ; the men were not continually 
subjecte<l to the stress of iTiirninent dangej*, and 
they could have a little time ashore away from 
the ship and its discijdine. Also they saw new 
|)eople. The writer concludc^s : 

“It may be said that so far the men have 
come through exceedingly well. Mental troubles 
of a really serious nature have occurred in less 
than 1 [)er cent, of the ship's company, while 
the mild neurasthenic conditions amount<Kl to 
under 3 per cent, or 4 per cent. The conclusions 
to be drawn can only be that such lengthy 
p(*riods as th(? first four months under the 
conditions w hich ])revailed in the first i)art of 
the w'ar are highly uralesirable, and shi)uld be 
prevented if military exigencies will permit. 
All the attention possible should be paid to the 
need of change in the inental environment 
while the men are under the influence of such 
continue<l stress, especially as adecpiate recrea- 
tion could not be obtained owing to the military 
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prfHautioris necessary in such a situation 
I’liat the results were not more regrettable can 
,)uly be clue to the standard of the men and 
I lu'ir mom/^ and of that nothing too good c'lm l)e 
said.” 

licTO, then, was a lc\sson learned early in the* 
war by the naval doctor. But let thc*re be no 
illusion ; the lesson was not learned by doing 
nothing and \^aiting for events to force them- 
selves U|)on attention ; thcise dcjctors went out 
to look for their l«^ssous. In their cjwn sphere 
they w(T(‘ as watchful as the? fighting mc?n 
\v(Te in theirs, "riie minute description of the 
mental state of the men alTorded by Surgeon 
Heaton shows h >.v (carefully he CNirried on his 
invc'stigat ion, how diligc'iit were his observa- 
tions, and how shrenvd his deductions. 

'The value of the work scarcely needs 
emphasi/ang. After all. tlio good spirits of 
a grcnit fighting unit an* one of its chief assets ; 
loss of enthusiasm, of frcishness of mind, means 
d(*terioration of all ot her c]ualiti(^s ; ev’c*ry man 
is thca^ less a man than hc^ was. 'Phe discovery 
of the factors whicli, if given free play, must 
sap energy and damp int<T(\st was no small 
service; the ability to indicate a bettcT way 
was a service of infinite worth. Not in vain 
did the naval doctor constitute himself thus 
early in the war the guardian of that “jolly 
spirit” of the Xavy which throughc^ut the 
w'orld has ahvays bc*eii it ; title to Iovh^ and 
admiration. 

Hut this after all was only a fraxetion of the 
^•reat work which thci doctor aiccomplishcMl 
aboard ship. \V hile rtniiii and depre^ssion amd 
the strain of prolonged expec'tancy were 
attacking the minds of thc^ seaneai a host 
of dangers no less threat eiaing were attaicking 
thi^ir bodies. For a grcnit city, be it aishore 
op afloat, is not, as we htive sch'ii, kcjat in hc*alth 
lay good luck. Ifard work, clear thinking, amd 
>=tremious pre|)aration arc^ the only means by 
w hich this end can be accomplished. 

Xo one knew this better than the hctids of 
Naval! .Vledicail Department, Sir Jannc's 
l*ortc‘r and, latc^r. Sir Arthur May. Sir Jaimes 
1‘orter, who was Director-CJeneral from 190H 
1013, laid the foundations of a gre^at new 
ystt^m of naval healih ; to Sir Arthur May, 
who succeedc^d him, it was given to carry 
die sy.stem into execution and to amplify 
>t in accordance wdth the needs of the hour. 
I'hc broad principle adopted may be summed 
"p in the w^ord “supervision.” Nothing 
\'as to be left to chance ; no detail, how'cver 
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insignificant, w’as to be ov4*rlooked : no paiiiis 
were to be s[>ared. 

It is ('asy to make light of ai poliey of this 
kind ; but it is not easy to discount t ln^ faict 
thaxt by the exercise of it ai luimbaT of men 
<*((uivalent to the eoinpletc crews of two 
snperd)reaidnoughts were present('d during 
the first y<*ar of wan* ais ai gift to Hritaiin. 
Hefore* these meaisures of protection and pre- 
vention aind of inspection wen* institaited 
the.se men were in hospital aa.s a permaiiM*nt 
incubus. Maid t he nicaisurcs mat b(M*ii institut<Ml 
they woukl luiva* stayed in liospital at a time 
when t he need of them wais c)\'erw helming ! 

'Phe object of these health measures was 
e>|)re.ssed in th(> phrase^ “ to secun* bar tlie 
oflicers find men in tlw*ir nnaivoidaibly (•row<k*d 
eonditioiis on hoard freedom from infections 
disease, am aidcipiaita* supply of pure aiir, |)nna 
water and good wholesome food. ’ 'Phis object 
was, of course, as oM as tlca Navy its<*lf, find 
the liistory of the fJTorts made (o fittfiin it is 
a fascinating one. All the greait nauail com- 
mtinders, iracinding Anson. Boalney, Howe, 
St. Vineent, Nelson an<l (’ollingwood, took an 
interest in work of the kind, and not without 
good rot*son. For the Nfivy hful been fear- 
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ON BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP. 
McthoJ of lowering a man into the words. 


fully scourg(*(l by disoaso on Jiioro tluiii one 
occasion. ( ‘oininodom Anson, f«)r cNanipIc, in 
luH famous \ovago round tla^ world lust four 
out of live of his original en'w, an<l in tlu^ first 
nino months OfiO men out of Old who made 
u[) the crews of the thr(*(* ships of war —the 
Centurion, the (doueeshT and the Tryal — 
tliat succeeded in rounding Capo Horn during 
the worst and most teni|)estuous |i(Tiod of 
the year and reaching tlaj coast of Peru, 
Pizarro, who followed him in pursuit with a 
Spani.sh squadron, fared worse ; he failed to 
weather the (^ipe and returned with only oiie 
ship, the Asia, an<l 100 men out of an original 
squadron of six battleships and .‘hOOO men. 
Most of Anson’s men had died of fever and 
scurvy, while Pi/arro's men laul died of scurvv 
and hunger. Some of our expedit ions actually 
failed because of sickness, and among these 
was Sir Francis Wheeler's attack on Martinique 
in lOO.’l. But much later than this, disease 
was the great enemy of the sailor. 

Scurvy was at one time one (jf tlx^ worst 
of the foes, but a naval surgeon, Lind, killed 
scurvy by his discovery of its origin in a faulty 
diet. There renmined as dangers up till tlie 
beginning of the (Ireat War the (jrdinary 
fevers, especially ty|)hoid and oerebro-spirud 


fever (“spotted fever”) and venoroal disease. 
From the following fable, which is taken from 
an article by Prof. J. Simpson in the 
“ Journal of the Koyal Naval Medical Service,” 
may be gathered how st(Hidy was tlie progress 
of luuilth work in the Navy before the war. 

Annual Death Hatk in the British Navy 
I'T iOM Disease. 

Averaffe Rale of Mortality. 

Years. 


1770-1780 . . 


death in 8 men 

1810 1812 . . 

.. 1 

M 30 

18130 18.30 . . 

.. 1 

72 „ 

1 885 

.. 1 

.. 112 

181)5 

.. 1 

143 „ 

1905 

. . 1 

.. 256 „ 

1907 


„ 298 .. 

1910 

.. 1 

311 

1913 


^ .. 309 . 


It was evident that, mobilization having 
taken place, steps must at once bo taken to 
arrange for the nipping in the bud of any 
epidemic which might threaten. An opidernie 
in the Navy, it must be remembered, no matter 
how light its character, would have been a 
calamity which might even conceivably have 
lussumed tragic proportions. Therefore it was 
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irpriiily irtvl, and ovory kind nf pn*ca\itioii 
was taken to prevent it. 

The Navy ior one thing was a vac*-cinatcd force. 
tA^<‘ry man had been vaccinated against small- 
pox, and inoculation against typhoid fever was 
general. It being c]uito certain, in spite of the 
(kx’larations of well-meaning faddists, that 
vjwcination does protect against smallpox, tlio 
Xavy medical authorities rightly refused to 
hike the risk of sliipping persona who might 
originato an epidemic. And so sueceasful was 
tluar policy that naval men on leave were free 
to enter arenas closed to soldiers lieeause of out- 
l>reaks of the disease. No ill effects w(‘re noted. 

Typhoid h^ver was alviays an enemy and the 
utmost vigilance ha^l to be exercised. The 
danger, ot eonrsts was greater in t he McHliter- 
rjinean tlian in the North Sea ; but nowhen* 
was the danger a negligible quantity. A <‘ase 
was recorded, for example, in which a particular 
slap showed a constantly recurring series of 
cases of typhoid fev<T. No cause could bi* 
found in the water or food, and so it became 
cl(>ar that a “ carri(?r ” must be responsible. 
A “ carrier ” is a person who has had the 
fever and made a good roeovery, but who does 
not cease to harbour the liaeillus. A seareli 


was made, the blood of the eriwv being earefully 
examined by the test known as the Widal re- 
action and by other methods, and. finally, the 
ovidence ])ointed to a particular man. Inves- 
tigation jiroved that this man, who had snlfered 
from typhoid h^ver 10 years pn*viously, had 
infl'ctod men in maay ship in which he had 
y>oen stationed. In all sonu^ o.*! |>ersons w<a*o 
infect/cd, of whom 1 I died. 'I’he following 
note was made upon the <lisposal of this man : 

“ From the naval point of viinv la f was not a 
.safe man to have in any sliip where any number 
up to 000 men live under cramped condit ions.” 
Ho was accordingly invalided out of the 
Service, the medical ojlie(‘r of Jiealth ashor<' 
being warned about him. 

An even more remarkable case, whi<‘h 
illustrates liow vigilant thc‘ naval doctor 
bad to be, occurred in Forlsmouth ilarbour, 
in October, 1014, on board ll.Xf.S. Knryalus. 
In this ease some oystxTs had been bought- 
from a local fishmonger, and \vi*re eaten 
at ilinma’, at 7.110 p.m., when most of the 
ofliet'i’s and ward -room servant s partook 
of them. Next day the ship went to .sea. 
Within 48 liours of eating the oyst<*i*s several 
otticers wer. attacked, and similar ca.s<^s 



ON BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP. 
A ward sec apart for officers. 
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<K;currod uiiiong the wjinl-room serviints, and 
within th(» next w<M*k ()lti(*r casrs }ij>[H*iired. 
Finally, typhoid was dia.|^nosed in 

the case ()f a lieutenant, a midshipman 
and a marim^ servant. Tim oysters were 
lraee<l to a (rontaminattul bed, and in s<*\eral 
specimens ol>taitied the bacillus of typhoi<l 
h*ver was found. lMdia|)|)iIy there was no 
lau' to [)r(;vent oystors from this bed bt'injx sold 
in I’ortsmouth, and as ships were constant ly 
<Mnninu and going to tla? harbonr, the ntinost 
\'igilanr ‘0 })ecaine n(M*essar\’, since a ease of 
typhoid fevef on board ship is an ev(T-|)res<‘fit 
menace. 

'I’he effoits made to eoidn*! typhoid fe\(‘r 
met with full success, and »‘\cept for an occa- 
sional <!a.s(* th(‘ disease did not sliow itself. 
On the other haiid tla‘ naval (h»ctors had to 


wa.s prevented from going to sea— a tribute to 
the doctors who laboured to preverd. it, and a 
tribute to the organizfTs who laid made readv' 
against such a chattee. 'I'hese organizers, 8ir 
Arthur May and the men as.soeiated with him, 
were k(*|)t as fully informed of the movements 
of their enemy — disease -as w(*re the admirah 
f>f the movements of the (ierman fleet. Every 
week there came to Sir Arthur May’s de.sk a 
re|Ha*t on the health of twery unit, every 
di?stroyer as w('ll as every sup(>r-l)reafh»ought . 
In that report exaet figures were given, and an 
average presented. As a general rule, the 
average of sickness was a point per eeid. ; but if 
it rose for any reasrai, instantly the eliit?fs of 
th«‘ Medical Service? knew that it had risen. It 
was as though tla* foe had been .sighted upon Mie 


eoj)(^ with an ontbr(?a.k of e(‘n‘l)ro-spinal tex-er 
(spottetl lever) which r(‘aclie«l (he climensions of 
I7t) ca,scs. A X’cry small number <»f tlie.se east's 
oeeurred afioat, Jiowcxt'i*; ten in tlit' Imprt'g- 
mibhi, an (Establishment consisting of three 
ships, us('d for training pnrposi's, and 12 in 
.sea-gning ships. As tb(‘ naviiis of propaga- 
tion of this fever was not known, the ontbrt'aks 
xvia'c dilfienll, to e<»p(‘ with, but a solution of 
a mon? or le.ss .satisfactory kind was found in a 
careful .sc'arcb f<»r “ carriers ” and in hygienic 
measures, tlit? chief of whieh was good x'cntila- 
lion, the pr<*vtMit ion of ovtjrerowdifjg, and 
personal eitjanline.ss. 

'I'lu' nnthivak, whieh was a hmd outhri'ak. 



1. Cot-carrier on cuahioned IresacU, showing the rollers and movable tail-boards in their (lots. 2. Tail- 
tail.board has been removed at one end for the purpose. 4. Tail-board replaced and patient ready to bs 

FOR TRANSFERRING SICK AND WOUNDED 



boards partially removed from their slots. 3. Canvas-cot bein|{ passed into carrier on the rollers. The 
hoisted out. 5. Patient hoisted. 6. Cot and carrier being passed outboard. 

FROM SHIP TO HOSPITAL; A COT-CARRIER. 

















WATCHING A GERMAN CRUISER GO OW 

The sinkinji of the 'Mainz'* during the action off Hi igola Auj 
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apt to cluifo under restraints placed upon him 
by liis doctor ; possessing that knowledge, he 
gladly accepts them, and may even carry them 
a stage farther on his own behalf. Sir Arthur 
May, whose policy was ever to encourage tlu^ 
friendliest relations between patient and doctor, 
l^oth of whom, he was at pains to om^>hasi/.e, he 
regarded as brother “ sailor men,” was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the lectures on health 
subjects which v\'ere a feature of battleship life. 
He rea|)e(l a spe^edy reward, for the men entered 
into the spirit of their medical ollicers. They 
showed th(>ir [)Ieasnre liy taking the advdeo 
offered to them, and by s|.)ri‘ading it ; tlie 
effects w(*re soon evddi'iit. 

The lecturers s|)oke simply of the great fight 
with disease upon the issue of which so much 
dt'pended. They told of the terrible effects 
of dirt and insanitary condition among men 
living a life aboa,rd ship in qiiartc'rs nect‘ssarily 
cram[)ed ; they indicated the dangers of bad 
te(‘th, of abuse of tobacc’o and alcohol, above all 
of vencTcal disease. Further, they gave in- 
struction in first aid, so that during a battle, 
whim the do(dor could not be reached, help 
might be afforded to wounded comrades. The 
lecture's ga\'e t lie men a new interest, and helfied 
to brigliten the monotony of the long winter 
evenings, and they sowed valuable seed, the 
fruits of which were gathered during the 
course of the war. 

Hut if this met hod was important, the work 
accomplished upon v(>ntilation vyas revolu- 
tionary. Ventilation asluire is important, but 
not j^erhaps very interesting ; ventilation u])on 
ahattleshij) jiroved to be often a matti^r of life 
and death. A battleshiji lived by her ventila- 
tion, for unless the air below flecks was kept 
sweet and pure, disease had an opportunity ; 
and in actual combat efficient v^entilation was 
found to mean clear heafis an<l eyes, and so to 
ilouble the fighting capacity of the men in the 
gun turrets, the signallers and the telephone 
operators wdio were the nerves between brain 
and hand, bet w'een those who planned and those 
who executed. 

The ventilation of many of the older ships 
was notoriously bad, and the crews suffered 
in consequence. In the presence of the fumes 
of exploded charges good shooting became 
difficult in the extreme. On the other hand, a 
man could not remain in that condition of 
physical well-being which was so essential to 
modern scientific fighting if ho was being 
“ blown away ** by a strong blast of air pumped 


into the room in vvhich ho worked. The 
difficulty had always been to find a method of 
ventilation w'hit'li would (aisure an evenly 
distributed su|)ply of fresh air w ithout draughts 
The air should, it was sih'u, bo “ br<‘a tiled ’ 
throughout tln^ ship, not driven in blasts 
through it. 

In 11)12 a Committee, with Fleet Surgcion 
R. C. Munday as Seen*! ary, was appointed by 
the Admiralty to investigate and ri'port on 
the best methods of ventilating modern 
w^arships. Jt is no exaggeration to say that 
the work of this (\)mmittee was as important 
in its way as the wxirk of those who devised 
the huge guns they did so much to render 
(efficient. A new era in naval vtMitilct ion 
was inaugurated. Hy means of most ingenious 
devices a free and full supiily of warmed air 
was secured for every part of t he ship ; while 
the ventilation rif flestroyers was im|)roved 
to such an extent tliat i?ven t he fastest of thi‘m 
in the roiighi'st sea could have their living 
spaces suiiplied with fresh air which might 
be warmed. 

Many mt^n had reason during the lit^rce 
hours of tho Jutland battle of May 111- June 1, 
1910, to bless these ventilation schemes. 
In the gun turrets lives were saved by them, 
while down in the bowel^i of the gnuit ships 
activities were made |)ossible which other- 
wise had been stayed from the outset of tho 
engagement. 

iJie Hattie of Jutland Hank, Iiowovmt, was 
not the first engagement in which the naval 
surgeon had opportunities for jiractising his 
craft in actual warfart*. Tn a hundred small 
affairs he was called upon to f>Iay his part, 
and played it as naval surgeons from the 
great Hoatty, to whom \eIsoli addressed his 
last bravo words, onwards have ever played 
their parts. At the Falkland Islands, at the 
Cocos Islands, in the harbour at Zanzibar, off 
Heligoland, and elsewhere tho same heroism 
characterized this Service, and the same quiet, 
bravo work w'as carried on. 

It is impossible in a chapter such as this 
to do justice to all these deeds, and some must 
bo passed over in silenct? ; but a more or less 
careful surv'oy is essential to a true under- 
standing of tho work which was accomplished, 
for our naval actions were very few as com- 
pared with the actions of the armies in tho 
field, and each possessed special features in 
respect of time, place and circimistanco. 

111—3 
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AN AMBULANCF TABI.E. 

The Mono-wheel Stretcher and (Carrier devised 
by the Rev. Bevill (^lose, Chaplain, R.N. 'Ihis 
stretcher was used in the trenches of the Royal 
Naval Division at (falllpoli. 

The naval action off Heligoland in August, 
1914. stands first in rlironological ordcT and 
offers a good illustration of the state of affairs 
in the early days of the war. Ha|)pily an 
excellent record of its inedi<*al H»spect was 
})reserved by a surgeon who played his part 
in it.* 

“ On 28th August (says this writer) ‘ action * 
was sounded off. Two cruisers (supposed 
eiK^rny’s ships) having been suddenly observed 
had caused us to tak(^ up ‘ stations ' soinewdmt 

♦ 7'he Naval Action off IJciigoland. By Fleet Surgeon 
Walter Hopkins, R.N. Journal of the Royal Naval 
Medical Service. 


r>arlier than had been anticipated. It was 
(piickly discovered, however, that the cruisers 
were our own. Shortly aft('r, therefore, break- 
last was ])iped to each watch in turn, and at 
about 7 a.in. th(‘ enerny’s ships were actually 
aghted. From this time on to close upon 

i |).m. successi\^e actions were fought between 
\ arious opposing forces in the tw^o tickets. 

“ 4''he day was fine and calm, while the siin 
gleained through a very hazy atmos[)bere in 
which ])atch(^s of fog shortened up the vdsual 
disfance from lime to time. 1 remained on 
the upper deck during tlw^ earlier ])art of the 
dfair and found it a most interestit^g and 
inspiring sight to watch our «les(royers and tlui 
Arethusa and her divisions dashing at full 
speed after the enemy, while soon the frerpient 
spurts of flame from tlwar sides, the following 
rf^ports and the columns of water and spray 
thrown up by the enemy’s shells pitching 
sliort or over began to create in most- of us 

ii suppressed excitement which wo had not 
hitlu^rto experienced, telling us that the ‘real 
thing’ had begun, that an action was actually 
in progre^ss. 

“ Shortly our interest was to multiply four- 
fold w hen the order to tiro our own guns was 
given. After a time, shells beginning to drop 
ominously near, T retired to my station, a 
selected spot just below' the w'atcrline in the 
after bread-room, one of the few available 
plac(‘s in a ship of t his class where some of my 
party of first-aid men could bo aecommodatod ; 
the other half of the party, in charge of tlio 
sick-berth steward, being situated at a similar 
station forward. Tliis period one found trying. 
For knowdodgti as to liow matters were pro- 
gri'ssing we liad to rely upon fragments of 
information shouted down the nearest hatch- 
way from someone in communication with 
those on the upper deck. 

“ The rat-tat -tat ! rat, tat, tat, tat, on our 
sides from time to time as we got into the 
thick of it told us plainly of shells pitching 
short and bursting, wliose fragments struck but 
did not penetrate the ship’s skin ; it was a 
weird sound, occasionally varied by a tremen- 
dous ‘ woomj),’ which once at least made the 
Iiaymaster, who was reclining near me on a 
flour-sack, and myself look hard at the side 
close by us, where we fully expected, for the 
moment, to see water coming in. As a matter 
of fact, this shell entered some 40 feet away, 
bursting an entry into the Lieut en-Ant-Com- 
mander’s cabin, while its solid nose finally 
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fctchtnl up ill tht* wardroom, wlierc lat<T on it 
was oliristora^d ‘ our lionorary mouilxT.’ 
Kor'tliis trophv’ I beliove wi^ havo tlio Mainz 
or the K()lri to tliank. Tlio wardroom stoward 
found a similar pioee of sholl in liis liammoek 
that ni^iht. It had penotratod tho ship's side 
and a.hiilkhoad boforo finally choosing its highly 
suitable place of rest. 

“ 'J'he Foarless appears to }ia\’e l)orne a. 
sornewliat eharmeil life— a large number of 
shells [litclu'd just short and just ovit her 
she was hit fair and S(tuare by sevtai, one of 
which playt'd a lot of liavoc with middle dt'ck 
forward and the mess gear there. Her sides 
sfjowtsi s<»mo 2.‘1 holes of varying siz(‘s, and yet 
hf'r list of casualties was only eight wouiahsl, 
none dangerously . . . for suf>pr('ssed <^xc*ite- 
nuMit and \ i\id interest I should say that the 
s«‘ek(‘i‘ after exeitcanent could scarcely ask 
for more than a nuxh'rn naval actitai.” 

Tin* eight wounded did not give the doctor 
very much work to do. Hut the engagement 
rexealed t l;c fact that work in the distributing 
station of a warship during an action was 
of t» kind t(^ test/ the strong(\st nerves, and that 
many precautions would require to taken, 
'riio doctor wUhS ordered j)resenl ly to go aiioard 
the Laertes, which had been taken in tow, 
and tlu're he found some severe castes awaiting 
liiin, .and he says : 

“ Arriving on board 1 found the worst case 
w as tliat of a young st-oki^r in a serious condition 
from shock and loss of l)lood. He had sus- 
tained sevtTul shell w’ounds, one of which 
•nvolvod the left tibia and fibula. . . . Around 
this pat i(?nt the deck xvas covered in blood and 
so slippery that T had to send for cloths to be 
t)ut dowTi to enable mo to keep a footing. 
Xoar by were two others, somewdiat less 
severely wounded, lying on the dt^ek, while just 
iHMH'ath me lay two figures covered with the 
Lnion Jack.'’ 

'Thanks to the skill of their comrades tho 
wounded liad all received first aid, hut still 

onsiderablo haemorrhage was going <nv 

From this ongageinent daUni the knowledge 
that in inotiern naval action wounds were either 
very slight or else terribly severe. Further, the 
part which burns wore to play in swelling the 
casualty lists became evident. Huge areas of 
burning wore seen, “ tho whole length of the 
iipper limb from finger-tips to shoulder as well 
‘is the face, ears, neck, and upper part of tl.e 
chfist.” Many of these biuiis were inflictod 
by the flash of bursting shells, yet it was 


interesting to note that the eyes themselves 
almost invariahly t'seapeil injury by the 
flame. This lia.p])('ned (wen in eases in 
which the eyehrows and (*yela.slu's had 
he<*n singed anti tlie skin of tlie eyelids 
badly dainagt'd. It ])rov(Hl tlmt “instan- 
taneous” as was the flash t)f the bursting 
shells, the powtT of th(' vyv to dr(('ct it and 
laoteet itself against it was (juiektT in its 
action, ddw* eye saw and the brain understotnl 
in time to cause the eyelid to shut before the 
scorehiiig sht'cl of flairu* could do its work. 

T>h •se burns were not the sainc! as those 
caused by explosions in gun lurrtds which 
had bet'll hit, and wliieh will I e described holow^ 



AN AMBUI.ANCE SLING 
Devised by Fleet*Surgeon P. H. Boyden. 
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‘SHE’S GONE, SIR: SHE’S GONE I”: THE LAST OF THE “ EMDEN,” NOVEMBER 9, 1914. 

Men of H.M.A.S. “Sydney” cheering after defeating the German commerce raider. 
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They wore usually superficial, and it was to 
flic credit of the naval doctors on board ship 
;jrid in the shore liospitala that in very many 
iti> lances injuries that seemed at first sipfht to 
b(* irreparable \v(‘re so trcMited that com|)lete 
recovery took place and deformity was avoided. 
Dressings of picric acid were f<)und to be most 
beneficial, though other forms of treatment 
had their adherenfs notably the method of 
irrigating by salt solution, introduced by Sir 
Almroth Wright during the war ami doseribed 
fully in an earlier (diapter.* 

Of the total of 27 cases seen by this doctor 
then* were 5 burns or sca^ls and 22 shell and 
splinter wounds, 10 of the latter cases being 
(lerinans. 'fhe wounds were mostly lacerated 
and |)unctured, de(*p and sliallow, of all shapes 
and sizes ; several of t hem involved bones. 

'fhe men bore their wounrls with cheerful 
unconcern. A young subdieut(*nant was found 
sitting ill the wardroom with his leg, which 
had a sh(*ll wound in it, stuck up on a chair. 
His only anxiety was to get back to his work. 
Other men showed the same spirit, and the 
(h'rmans were not behind their captors and 
reseiuTS — in this. 

'fhe wounds healfnl well, but it became clear 
that Hu* fact of Ix'ing at sea <lid not save 
a wounded sailor from the danger of blood- 
poisoning it had been believed tliat on the 
s<‘a this danger was small. The |)roblem of the 
cleansing of wounds which loomed so large in 
the military hosjiitals of Franco and Heigiuin 
at this time therefore engaged the attention 
of the naval service also, and solutions of it 
were quickly devistal. 

ddiis battle of Heligoland was a small affair, 
then, from the doctors point of view. The 
list of casualties, when comparison is made 
with the Army, seems almost ridiculous. Any 
strcM't accident might yield as many. Hut it 
would be a grave mistake to suppo.se that on 
this account the less<.)ns learned were unimpor- 
tant. On the contrary, they were of the 
highest importance. They showed the doctors 
v\'hat to expect, and they revealed the fact 
that in any groat engagement, whore smaller 
craft might be ox})ected to suffer heavily, tlus 
casualties \Vould be severe. New ideas were 
goneratod ; now po.ssibilitio8 ojiened’ up ; new 
methods called for. 

The naval medical authorities at Whitehall 
profitcMl by the lesson in various ways. A 
Committee |)resided over by Sir Watson 
• See Vol. VI, p. til. 


Cheyne was S(>t to work to consider fhe question 
of the treatment of wouiuls ; th<* treat nit'nt of 
burns received attention ; the danger from the 
fumes of bursting slu'lls, which tended to sink 
down on fhe docks ami penetrate to the cabins 
below and so to causi? suffocation, was con- 
.sidered and flie testing of respirators begun 
forthwith. Thesis sfe]>s w(*re doubtless in 
advam*e of actual rt‘quir(*ments, but on the 
day of the Hattk* of Jutland liank they had 
their ju.st ification. 

Fx|)e!rience dictated th(> modification of oiht'l 
arrangements and more (\specially of the 
arrangements for the safety of the wounded 
during action. Tlie sick bay was the 
.ship’s hospital during periods of inaction, and, 
thanks to the work of Fleet Surg(*on I). W. 
Hewitt and Fle(*t Surgeon M. (’. l.,angford, 
these sbi|)s’ hospitals wcTe .sphaididly eqiiip|)ed 
and liad been brought to a state of the highest 
efiicieney. No pain.s had been spared to make 
thf'm ns eomplete as possible, and it was easy 
to carry out any surgieal measures recpiired in 
them. Hut their position on deck, above the 
armour, rendered thcMu quite unsuitable for 
use (luring a liattle, and against this contingency 
other rooms had been pre])arod and set apart^ — 
a precaution tlu) wisdom of vv}ii(‘h was shown 
when a sick bay and alj it contained was 
smashed to pieces by a bursting sladl. 

These otlun' rooms w ere known as (list ribut ing 
stations, and were situated one forward and one 
aft, un(l(T tlio armour. It was (*s.s(‘ntial that the 
transferenei^ of material fr«)m the sick laiy to 
the distributing stations should take plact) at 
the earlii5st/ |)(jssiblo mom(*nt after the* cnll 
“ pn^pare for action,” and as a(*tion might bo 
imminent at- any moment, day or night, it was 
noees.sary that all pre|>arations should be so 
far ad\'a.ne(Ml tha.t little or nothing remained to 
be clone when the order was givx'n. 

As little g(Mir as po.ssil>le was, t berf*fore, k'ft 
in the sick bay. Further, 1 hose ivsponsible wer(^ 
advistMl as to their duties and trairu*d in them. 
When actmn w'as sounded, the watt*r-tigbt 
compartments were, of course, closed imd inter- 
communication became irnpossibk? ; tlien^fore 
mistakes m ide or omissions commit t<*d could 
not be r(K*tifi(Mf. A man find t hen to do tlu* bc^st 
he could with the matc^rial to bis band and ho 
migii6 be situated in very terrible circumstances 
for the doing of it. Ecpiiinnerit of the di.s- 
tributing stations was, then^fore, of paramount 
importance and n^ceived careful thought and 
consideration. 
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Tho ililVKriilty was sj)af (v I Jut in'jfoiiiiil y 
8 o1v(k 1 tins and iiiadn it possiblt* to ha\r an 
operating tal)ln fully dn'ssifi^s, anti- 

Hoptics, an<l n(h<*r appliances always ready, and 
also tn prepare aeeonnnndat ion for the wounded. 
A.S we sliall j)res(*ntly s<*e, lh(‘s<‘ rooins w'ere 
d(‘stined to v\itness some strun^t' «ind ttTrihle 
spf^etaeles during lln* course of the fi^htii^j*;. 
For jweomnmdation of the wouialed after 
action, tlie best available eomnai’t ments in 
proxiim’ly wore used ; by sjjeeial fillings 
jireviously prepared the wf.ainded could be 
slunj^ in sli'elehers from the roof, oik' tita* of 
streteh(‘rs abo\’e the (;lher, juid in this wa;; 
a larji'e immbei* could be tek' ii ’U Mf one lime. 


Ashore, preparations as eoniplete as those 
mad(^ afloat had been instituted, and the 
wounded from the Heligoland battle were thus 
soon brought, to great comfort in well -equipped 
hospitals. Some of them came to tho Royal 
Xa\'al Hosjntal at ( -liatham, wliicli t hey reached 
within 24 hours of being struck down. In each 
case a dose of anti-tetanic serum was given to 
secure? against p()ssible attach by lockjaw and 
careful operative measures carried out. An 
arm, a leg, and an eye were part of the |)riee pait! 
l)y the sailors for this engagement, and sonu* 
of the other conditions were of a terrible 
<diaraeler, yet the ^ses did exceedingly vv<*ll ; 
tlje great cheerfulness of the mcai and tluar 



FROM THR GERMAN COMMERCE RAIDER. 

Prisoners from the “Emden” tfoing throufth physical drill exercise on board a British warship. Captain 
. Muller (x), who commanded the “Einden.” 
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LANDING WOUNDED AT PLYMOUIH. 

lEcroie aftitu(I <2 evoii when siiffrrifig the rnosl. 
ncMiiti pain won tlio admiration <if doctors and 
nnrst^s a.lik<\ 

Ttic hospital accoinmcxlation at the disp«)sal 
of the Navy was not extensive when judged by 
Army standards, but of its efiieieney no doubt 
couhi exist. There were, in the first place, the 
three great naval hospitals Haslar (Ports- 
mouth), accommodating 1,4.‘14 patients; Ply- 
mouth, accommodating 1,173 f)atients ; and 
Cdiatham, accommodating 1,107 patients. In 
a<ldition to theses, the Navy had numerous 
hospitals in the Dritiah Isles accommodating 


^ ■ r 


some 11,129 patients, and further possesse<l a 
hospital for mental diseases at Great Yarmouth. 
Abroad, there were nav^al liospitals at Gibraltar 
and Malta and other points. . 

Nor was private help wantinf^to ad<l to these 
establishments. Lady llute converted her 
house, Mount Stuart, Isle of Bute, into a Naval 
hospital, and it was fully occupied from the 
beginning of the war. It had beds for 125 
patients and proved a boon, both on account 


of its beautiful ])osition and Jiealthy sur- 
roundings. Lady Nunburnholme also made 
generous offers of hospitsil accommodation, 
and provided for Naval patients a fully equi|>j>f3d 
hospital for 220 patients in a loc^ility wdien? 
Naval hospital accommodation was much 
needed. I'he British Bed (Toss SocitTy 
equipped a hospital for Hit) i)aticnts at Truro, 
Cornw^all, and the Churcli Army one for 100 
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patients at Dunvagfl, Lanark. iVinccss ( ’lu istian 
provided funds witli vvliich llu* former ImhI 
aeeoinmodation at Queonsferry flospital was 
doubled, and ( ’anadiari women generously sub- 
seribed a sum of £40,000 witli whieli a new 
block was built at Haslar Hosjutal. In addi- 
tion, many kind ofTers of help flowed in to the 
Admiralty from all jiarts of the ooimtry, and 
were iK^cepted. 

The wounded men reached these hospitals by 
hospital ship and hospital train, though in many 
eases they were landed directly by the warship 
in which they had been serving. Weather and 


hOH RHST AND TRKA TMENT. 

From hospital .ship to train. A train at Toulon with 
wounded passengers abjut to start for the Riviera. 

cinMirnstanee wore th«‘ determining factors, for^ 
nuinifestly in a gale transftM’ences could not be 
made at sea, and, again, a ship which had be<‘n 
badly hit might not stay in h(?r rush for |)ort to 
unload woundi'd. As a rule the (Iraiid Fleet 
returned to its anchorages with the woundiHl 
aboard ; these were then transhipped to the 
hospital ships, which brouglit them to some 
lam ling port whence they were rranoved to a 
local hospital, or if able to travel comfortably, 
pul- on tlu; ambulance trains for transport to 
one or other f)f the naval liospitals. 

'Fhe Xavy owneil 12 of t hese hospital ships, 
splendid vessels fitted with every kind of 
surgical a.p|)liance and fully staffed by doctors. 
Of these 12, nine were constantly employed in 
home watf'i’s and three in the Mediterranean. 
The trains were a« well ecjuipped as the 8hij)s, 
and th»j hammock-like cots gave tlaan adistinctly 
naval appearance. The system was an admirable 
one, for it allowed of thorough cleansing and 
ensured that no bumping should disturb the 
severely wounded. These trains, like those in 
use for the transport of soldiers, were hospitals 
on wheel.s in a true sense, so tliat it may be said 
that from the moment he reached the dis- 

• 

tributing station on his own ship a man was 
never out of the doctor’s hands or cut off 
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Iroiu export attention. As tho distributing 
station was waiting to roceivo him, in most 
<ascs, tho moment ho foil, his oha-noes of 
salvation wore excellent. It is not possible to 
avoid comparing ttiis ha]>py lot with that of 
the wf)iin<lcd sohlita* ekirig out terrible hours 
upon tho No -man’s Land, beyond tho roach of 
succour until darkness should have eo\'ored 
him. Yet it must not be forgotten that against 
that the sailor had to face tho perpetual peril 
of mine and submarine and tho chance that at 
any moment his ship might be sunk and all 
charlC(^ of salvation lost — for how should a. 
surely wounded man fare in the great hazanl 
of the sea ? 

'i’he naval medical service pla\ ed its part in 
handling t.u' great exodus from Belgium in 
August, 1014, and also in treating the wounded 
from the ill-starred Antwerp expedition. Men 
'from the hitttr were takem to the (’hatham 
and Plymouth hospitals ; wounded Belgian 
soldiers were* transported across the Channel 
in tlui hospital ships Plassy and Magic, and 
about 2, (1(H) wounded French soldiers from 
Dunkirk to Cherbourg in the hospital ship 
Chiiia. The medical ollicers of tiiese ships 
^had tlu'ir hands very full during tho voyages. 
The wounds st‘cii were of incredible severity 
in many cas(‘s, for at that period field tn^at- 


ment was not in the advanced stage to which 
it came later. 

Before leaving this part of the suhjr'ct the 
directions issia/d to tla^ medical staff of the' 
Neptune in 1013 for dealing with wouiah'd may 
Im* alluded to. They serve to show how wt'Il the 
diniculties likely to be encount('red had biM'ii 
forestalled ; they show also how true an esti- 
mate of tlu^ actual needs had btuai fornuul. 'The 
directions were divided into three ])arts, thost' 
“On Leaving Port,” those “During Action," 
and tho.se “ AftiT tho Action.” With the tirsl 
two we have already bet'ii conciTiied ; tln' last 
provided that as soon as tlu^ action was over 
or there was a lull the stretchc^r parties would 
march to the j>laces appointed, as shown by 
luggago labels attached to t h(5 st retchers. Tlay 
would tak(? hrst-aid bags of dressings with tluMii 
and hot coffee or beef-ttMi and drinkitig v cvsscls. 
On arrival they wo\jld mo\ the wouiah'd from 
the turret or other place to the d(‘ck and out of 
the way of the guns. Th(‘y wouhl render lirst 
aid but not otherwise move the wouialed. 

The senior medical oflicer would then make 
a rapid tour of the upjier deck to <\stima.te the 
nurnbia’ and condition of tho woundeil, and give 
any necessary hypt>dermic injeetjons, attai'hing 
labels to |)re\'ent (he po.ssiliility of duplication. 
.At the same time the staff surgeon would insj)ect 



THE SURVIVORS OF H.MS. “NATAL.” 
About to proceed on leave after receiving new kit. 
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THE BATTLE OFF THE FALKLANDS, DECEMBER 8. 1914. 

First stage of the action between the British Ba^1e~Criiiser5 and the German Armoured Cruisers. 
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(lie main deck. During a lull the svirgeoiis 
would supervise the removal of tlie wounded 
to a place below the armour, wh(Te tliey would 
r(‘inain under care till the end of the action. 

Of great naval act ions in the early days of the 
war there were few, if iufleod we except the 
battle in the Pacific and the battle of the Falk- 
hmd Isles. About the former there is nothing 
to be said so far as the surgi«»ns are concteriied, 
for unhappily the disaster whicli overwhelmed 
our ships was fatal to doctor and patient alike. 
Of the latter tliere is only this to be said — the 
total llritish casualties in this grt?at battle wtTc 
10 men killed and 10 woundt'd. This l>attlc, 
indeed, illustrated the tremendous hazard 
of naval warfare and showed to what an 
extcMit the fate of shijjs and of men is deter- 
mined by gun power and gun rea(*li. 

Mut if great actions wen^ very few, there 
0 (‘eurred a number of small ac't ions of a dcc|)ly 
interesting kind. Of these the two which cran- 
nuiud attention nujst evidently were that b(^- 
tw(‘en the Pega.sus and the Kdnigsberg and t hat 
h(>tween the Hyrlney and the Fmden, for these 
w(n*(^ fights of a s])ecial character, each showing 
r(*lativ(^ly heavy casualties and each revealing 
the naval surgeon in a heroic light. 

The action betwetai the lk‘gasus and the 
Kdnigsberg took ])laee oil* Zanzibar on the 
morning of September 20, 1914. 'Flie I’egasus 
was refitting and was therefore taken unawares, 
and though a brave resistanco was offeree 1, she 
suffered heavily, l)eing literally battered to 
j)ieces. In consetjuence . the surgeon, FU^et 
Surgeon A. J. Hewitt, K.N., found himself faced 
with thti following casualty list — 24 men of the 
Pegasus and 1 native servant killed, 8 ollit’crs 
and 69 men wounded. Of the .3 ollicers and 
25 men admitted to the European hosf)ital 2 
otlicers and 4 men diocl the same day, ami sub- 
sequently 8 moro men died of their wounds. 

When the action began, two colloctingstat ions 
for the woundfHl were .selected, the stokers' mesa 
deck forward on the lower deck below the sick 
bay and the torpedo flat aft, on the lower deck 
below and forward of the ward -room. The 
dock of those spaces was about four to six inches 
below th(^ water-line. Tho sick berth steward 
had charge of one station and he was a.ssi.sted 
by a cook from tho galley, the foremost stretcher 
l)arty and forecivstle party, the other station was 
in charge of the ship’s surgeon, who was assisted 
by one cook and the after stretcher parties and 
the poop bearer party. On action being soun- 
ded tho cooks brought with them to their respec- 


tive stations a “ fanny ” of hot water and some 
cold water. 

Each gun had bec'u su])plied witii a canvas bag 
containing a loiirnifiuct, in case of hk'eding, 
bandages, and other appliances. 'Fhi/se bags 
were secured under the shields of tlu^ guns. A 
.similar bag had been sig)])lied to the fon*-bri(lge, 
and various other precautions, which wen* now 
fully justified, had l>een taken. 

In his report on tlu^ action published in the 
“ Journal of the Royal Naval Medical Service ” 
P’lcet Surgeon Hewitt stated that tiu* most re- 
markabh^ feature of tlie wounds was flu* large 
number of minute superficial wounds and burns 
looking like the pitting of black powder, also the 
small j>eiiet rating power of the fragment s in opcai 
spaces like the u|)per deck. Tlw^ danger zone, 
so far as life wa.s concerned, seemc'd to be 
Confined to a small area round the bursting 
space, and altliougli tlie initial velocity of tho 
fragments ap|>ear(Ml to bo v(a\y great, t his seemcMl 
to diminish ra|)i(lly, pcrluips ow ing to I lit* 
irregularity of tlwMr sljape. For example, a large 
number of fragments were removed at a depth 
of from two to four Inches, scune emhechled in 
bone ami .some in tho soft tissiu^s. In two 
pemJrating w’ounds of the skull the entraiuM) 
wounds were of ident ical shape and size w it h t h(' 
shell fragments found, but iii mather cast; did 
tho missile penetrate more than four inches. 
A loading .seamari had his right arm so shat t tT('d 
that a. |)rimary amputation was nece.ssary, but a 
fragment of the same shell hit the brass bu(*kle 
of his b(4t, l)reaking it but not (wtai bruising the 
ab<lomen. “ Small fragments ” (continueil Fleet 
Surgeon Hewitt) “ were also t})(> cau.se of the loss 
of four eyes, and I am of opirnon that a pair of 
motor goggles would have saved all thes(*. A 
ca.se of aneurysmal varix occurred ifi thn right 
common carotid and jugular \'ess(>ls caus(>d ))y 
a minute i)article of shell wliicli probably c(Mild 
have been stopped by a linen collar. In my 
opinion a coat of light chain armour, or eviai 
leather, with a pair of goggles made from 
toughened motor screen glass would be invalu- 
able to cay)tains of destroyers, mivigators and 
others in expose<l [)ositif)ns who are likely to 
encounter .ships armed with similar guns. 

The.se .suggestions w ere madi^ at a period long 
before our .soldiers ami those of our Allies wore 
helmets in tho trenches ; th(*y were reproduced 
in an arti(*lo on the need of protective shields 
and hehnets wdiicli a[>f)cared in The Thnth in 
the summer of 191.5, arid tho effects of which 
were soon evident in France. Thus the 
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SURVIVORS OR H.M.S. ‘ MAJESTJC,” MAY 27, 1915. 
minuter after the warship was torpedoed by a submarine. 


»*X|M‘ri»‘nro gainod in Zair/ihar was dcslinL'd to 
la^l|) ill tho agitation which socurod for our 
soldiia's tlio groat additional safoguard wliioli 
iH*Iin(‘lH proved to ho. 

Many of tho wounds mot with in tlio IVgasus 
woni of a torriblo dosoription and showed tho 
devastating effect of lawal gunfire. A leading 
stoker had his .shoulder smashed to pulp, another 
j)oor fellow liad both eyivs and the whol(‘ upper 
part of his faee sljot away, brokcai limbs and 
lacerated flesh were si^en on every han<I 

‘‘Most of the casualties,” tla? doctor wrote, 
“ oeeurred on the Ujiper ileek, an<l tho scene tliat 
this })re.sent(*d can searet'ly be imagined. Yet 
there was vi^ry little noise on board from tho 
woundeil, and one was im|)re.s.sed hy the death- 
like silence lietween tho periods of a|)palling din 
causeil })y the salvoes. Although the sliip was 
in harbour and only a short distance from tlie 
shore no one attempted to jump ovf*rboa.rd and 
tliere was no jianic. The moral of the men was 
magnificent.” 

In this inferno the doctor, Fleet Surgeon 
H(>w’itt, w'ent about his w’ork according to tlie 
grand tradition of tho service ho ropresentoil. 
The fumes of tho high explosive powder had a 
stupefying effect, causing a heeling of dizyJnc.ss ; 
the bursting of tho shells smote the decks with 
blasts of air w hich had an unnerving efh^t ; 
but the good work was not suffereil to fail on 
that account. Indeed, the awful scene, .so far 
as it affected himself, was dismissed by tlie 
doctor in a line : “I personally had been 


breathing more deeply than normal in assisting 
a wounded man up a ladder from tiie after 
torpedo-flat where those fumes w’oro part icularly 
dense, and experienced a feeling of nausea and 
dizziness. For several days afterwards on deep 
breatliing one seemed to exhale the fumes.” 

The wounded w’la'o taken fr. ni tlie Pega.sus 
by boats from the cable-layer Banffshire as 
soon as tho tiring ceased. All had first ai<l 
dre.s.sings apjilied and nearly all the serious 
eases had had a hypodermic injection of 
moqihia. All w tTO landed within an hour. The 
landing was dillicult owing to a rapidly ebbing 
tide an<l boats being required to return and 
'<fand by t he ship as soon as the w ounded w ere 
landed, for it looketi as if it wmuld bo nece.ssary 
to abandon the ship. 

lYobably this action was, individually, the 
most terrible of the first year of w^ar, so far as 
the doctor was concerned. Fleet Surgeon Hewitt 
faced his ordeal .single-handed, and splendidly 
did he vindicate the good name of the medical 
service. His quiet courage and his ability 
undoubtedly went far to mitigate a most fearful 
situation, to save gallant lives, and to relieve 
tho pains of those sorely injured. 

'Fhe action between tho Sydney and the 
Kmden attracted the attention of the whole 
world. The ex|)loit.s of the German raider ha^l 
added to her name a romantic association ; 
her destruction, when it came, was hailed with 
feelings in which achniration had a largo place. 

The Emden was sighted about 9 a.m. and tho 
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hiittlo began shortly afterwards. The doctors 
>uon found t hemselves busy. The senior medical 
nllieer liad begun a tour of the guns as soon as 
1 he raider was sigh ted. to see if the first-aid bags 
were ready, but before ho could return to his 
station the guns of the Sydney liad opcmed 
fire. The Ernden soon returned the fire and 
within five to ten minutes from the beginning 
uf t lie action tJie first wounded man was brought 
hi'low. Ho had a fracture of the right leg and 
fliirtoon shell wounds and was in great pain. 
Fallowing him (*ame a stream of woundofl 
demanding immediate attention. The second 
case had been shot in the chest and the aptjx of 
t he heart was setn heat ing through a hole in the 
chest wall. Many of the other wounds were of 
a dn'adful charaet<a\ 

At 11.15 a. III. (he order “Cease fire’* wa.s 
sounded. The medical staff had now been 
w orking two hours in a. eontinod atmosphere at a 
temperature of 105’' 

“ During ( ho act ion,” wrote Surgeon Leonard 
Darby, li.A.N., in the “ Journal of the Hoyal 
XavM-1 Medical Servict',’’ “ the space below was 
very (-ongestod, the tunnel being full of men 
l)(‘longing to the ammunition and tiro parties. 
At the b(wt of times there is little room Jicr(», so 
the regular transport of wounded was con- 
sitlerably imj)e<led. All the time we knew not 
how the fight was going we could only liear 
orders for aniinunition and the contimial ra[)id 
Hre of our guns. At one time, w-hen we heeled 
over and the o[)eni(ing table took charge, it 


seemed as though the ship had been badly hit, 
but we soon iound out t hat this w-as only due to 
a sudden alteration of eourst*.” 

I he wounded meant init‘ w ere in eonsiderablo 
pain and every (Tfort was l>eing maul(‘ to h(‘lp 
them. As soon as possible after the action the 
sick bay was jirepared as an operating theatre. 
This meant hard work, because during t ho Ijattlo 
this room laid been floodeil w ith water Irom the 
fire mains. Moreover, the task of getting the 
wounded up to the operating room and di^aiing 
with them was not madi^ easier by (he* continual 
arrival of now^ patients in the shapes of ({erinan 
sailors tisbed uj) out the water, most of 
wiiom w’tTo in a very collapsed state indec^d. 
One man had been in the shark-infested sea 
lor nine hours, but was brought round afl»T 
.some troubh? and n(;x( d:iy was none tin* worst? 
for his immersion. 

Operative surgery was therefore not hegnn 
in earnest until the <lay after the battle, f’his 
was inevitable, tor the wounded dt'inaiidtMl 
constant atttMition at first. Early in tla^ morn- 
ing of that day (Xoveml)t?r JO, 1014) the 8ydn(?y 
had reached Cocos Island and slii])])ed Ihti 
Krustern Extension Tt?legraph (kanpaiiy’s Sur- 
geon, ,Dr. .11. S. Ollerhead, to help with the 
(Jernian woimdod. Tliis addition to (la^ stalT 
Avas w’(?lcom(? — tlie Sydnejj carritnl two nuHlical 
ollicers of her own and o|)ei‘a(ions began at 
once. 

“ Our ehiof dillieulties ” (wrote Surgeon 
Darby) ” wia’o lack of space and trained 



SURVIVORS IN BLANKETS AFTER BEING RESCUED FROM THE DISASTER. 




AFTER THE NAVAL ACTION OFF DOGGER BANK, JANUARY 24, 1915. 

\ icc-Admiral Beatty’s flagship “Lion” towed into port after the British victory in the North Sea. 
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iissistance, and wo had nsod up all tJio storih) 
iowoIm on the <Iay of tla^ aotion ; also th('n' 
was innoli dolay in jotting instruinonis ro- 
slorilizod . . . Laio in 1 1 lo day W’c organized 

a tiioatro staff from ^’olllrlt(M‘rs. They h(dpcMl 
to clear up, lu'ld })asins. handed stores and 
dressings, and did much n'lnarkahly useful 
\M)rk with a composure tliat was astonishing, as 
they were present at many bloody operations to 
which none of them previously liad been in any 
wiiy aeeustomod. Surgeon Wild acted as 
aiuestlietist and Dr. OlhThead assisted m<i with 
I he operations." 

d’he oi)erations went on all day, the doctors 
iis usual refusing to sparer them.selves until 
their ])ationts had been giveai twery possible* 
attead ion. Xe*xt elay t he> Sydiu'y redurnt*el to 
the* lOrnden, which was Hying signals <»f elistress, 
and arrange*! ne*nts be>gan fe)r transferring about 
SO CJennan woun<le.*d. All available stretchers, 
lie!imne»cks and cots were sent to the Enuleui 
with a j)arty nneU'r Dr. Ollerheaei, who did ne)t 
redurn till the last f)atie‘nt left the ship seane 
tour hours later. Eve>n then some men whei haet 
got ashore? coulel ne)t be* brought olT till ne*xt elay, 
Xew'eanber 12. 

'Phis transhipping was an e*xce^eelingly elilTicult 
l)usine?ss, as there was a huge surf running e)n 
the beach where the* Emele?n wits ashore; the 
colle*cting and lowering e)f the wotinele‘d into the 
Ijoat was attf*n<le?d, unavoieiably, by a gejeul eleal 
of pain. The we)uneied were taken abe>ard the* 
Sydney in the ce)ts and stretchers by means of 
dav’its, but the*re was no davit available in the 
Kmderi. One ( Jerman surgeM)n w'as uninjuivel, 
hut he haei be?en unable to do much, having hael 
24 }ie>urs with se) many we)iineled on a btitterod 
ship, wdth none of his staff left and with ve*ry tmv 
dressings, lotiejns, or instrumeTits. 

“ Tlie Emden," says Surgeon Darby, “ was 
riddleel with gaping holes ; it was with difficulty 
one could walk about her elee*ks, and slie was 
gutteel with fire, 'fhe wenmels eif the^ ( Jermans 
whej were brought off to the Sydney by this 
time, only 24 to .*10 hours after injury, w'c?re 
practically all v(‘ry septic, with inagge>ts | in. 
in length crawling over them.. Little hael 
i*een elono fe:)r them, l)uf now they were attendee! 
to by our party and transhipped to us as 
epiickly as possible."' 

This fresh rush of cases soon crowded out the 
w ardroom and the sick bay had to bo usoel os a 
elrossing station. Soe^n there was scarcely any 
re>om to move, for besides the 70 wounded 
rweived tha,t day there wrere over 100 prisoners 
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and 20 (*)jinnuie*n from tlie sunke*n e*ollie'r which 
laid been Jitteaieling on the Kmde*ii. OpeTJitions 
had thus to he elise-emtinue'd at noon on Xe)veMn- 
her 11, but tliey he*gan again at (i p in. and elid 
not stop till 4.110 a.m. on Xo\(>mhcr 12- a 
pe*rie)el e)f lO.J hours eif coiitiiiuous op<*rating 
'Pile Ce*rman surg(*on steiexl at the table* he*side‘ 
his English i>re)fe*ssional hrctlue*u and te)e)k his 
share of the w’e>rk. 

All this time\ Surge'oii Darby e*e)ne‘lueleT»el, 
“ W’e hael to organize and arrange a hosjiital 
witli its eejuipme*nt and tlie* ice‘diug aial nursing 
of patients: u|) to now this was turn<*d e»ve‘r 
to thei tirst-aiel anel voliinte*e*r nursing iiarty, 
and they re*e*eiveel the #ases straight fre)m t he* 
themtre. In the? case^ eif the* <h*rmaiis we^ had 
a party te)lil olT from the prison(*rs to help our 
stalT. We had twe) large warels, the wardroom 
anel the waist de?e*k, and varieais s|)ccial warels, 
a fe?w e*ahins be*iiig given up hy ofHce'rs. . . . 
By nightfall (Xove^mber 12) erne e*ould le)e)!v 
reninel with a feeling that some impre>Ksie)n luid 
l)ex*n inaelo on the work, anel late*r thiit evening 
the (JeTinau surgee)n anel myse*If we^nt round 
sorting out the cas(*s we could sene I e)fT next 
elay to the Empress of Bnssia, an arine*el line*!* 
which had been dispatched to help us with 
the? wouneleel anel relieve us of our 2.*10 extra 
men. It weaild be difficult,” addexi this gallant 
me?elie*al oflie?f‘r, ” to imagine a meire seve?re? 
te‘st fe.>r the me'dieal staff e>f a cruise*r.” All 
crexlit tht?n to those? whei fa.cf?d the te)st eiml 
e?me?rg(?el frean it triumphantly. 

The?.se? twe) isolated actions show’ cle'arly of 
what splendid material our Xaval MeHlieal 
SeTvie:?e was ce)nstitute*d. Abejard ship the* 
eleieteirs ceanbineel witli their pre)fcssie)nal know- 
ledge a seama?i's pe.>we*r ejf aelapting him.s(*lf te) 
cireumstaneos anel of adapting eire*umstane*e*s 
to the need of the me)meait. 

This spirit wxis shown ageiin and again, hut 
!U?ve?r more* e*e)uspicue>usly than ejn hoard the 
Tiger eluring the North 8ea action of ,j an nary 24, 
1915. The Tiger wont into actie)u on that 
elay at 7.1.5 a.m., and at the first sheit was 
fire?el. Fleet Surgeein John H. Muir had e)rigi!i- 
ally intenelf?d te) eleal w'ith the? e*ase?s se?riatim 
as they came? to him, ope'rating on e*ach one at 
once?: ho soon feiuiid that this was an utojiian 
ielea. The vie)le?iit e*oncussie)n from a gun turret 
near by imule eiperatioii an utter impeissibility 
anel neeessitateel the use of first-aid methods 
only. At 10.50 an urgent telephone message? 
came down te) the doctor from “ Q ” turret 
asking for a medical officer and an ambulance 
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AT THR DARDANRI.I.ES. 

Admiral de Roheck inspecting sailors on board 
* n.M.S. "Canopus.” 

])arty. Tho doctor, Iiowcact, knew tliat it 
WHM iirifK)Hsihlo to Iminllc iii(‘u in stretchers 
througli the working chainhers an<i going on 
deck was not to be thouglit of. He refused 
the rtH|nest aiui soon found he had done wisely. 
"Die wounded reaxdily found th(*ir way to the 
dressing stations thenis(ilves. 

About 11. .‘It) a 12 in. shell t'utered the dis- 
tributing oflice on tin? upper deck. Uliis shell 
was very d<'sl ructi\e be<*aus<^ it exjdoded 
upwards. 

“ It blew up the trap hatch in the roof of the 
distributing ollice,” wrote Fleet Surgeon Muir 
(“Journal of tho Koyal Naval IStedical Ser- 
vice?”), “which (‘onununicaitiMl with the gun 
control tower, kilk?d i>ne oHic(?r who was 
standing on tlie hatch, seriously wounded 
another, and sevcTcly scorcln'd the face? <»f a 
third, all of whom were in tlie gun control 
tower. In its explosion in the distributing 
ollice it killed six in(?n and wounded five nuai. 
fn the port b in. gun control the same shell 
killeil a boy and injiu:od a inidshipman and 
two boys. 

“ An urgent ti^lt'j^hono message was received 
from tho gun control tower and an ambulance 
party wa« sent off in charge of a surgeon to see 
what could be done. This party hail consider- 


able dilTiculties, ns the lights had all gone out, the 
alley way was wrecked and tho escape up past 
the distributing ollice, wdiich was the only 
possible route, was blown to bits and threatened 
by lire from tho intelligence ollice, which was 
immediately below the distributing office. 
Thanks to the lairoism and bravxiry disjilayed 
by a sick berth attendant and two boys all tho 
cases mentioned except one, who was discovered 
aftta* t he action was over, v\ cn? brought down to 
the forward distributing station. 

W’hen they arrived sev-t‘n were deacl or 
ex|)ired as they w(*re laid on tin? floor. The dead 
were lai<l on one side as decently and (piickly 
as possible, cevered wit h a flag, ami tlu^ wound(?<l 
attended to. . . . 'fhere was complete ab.sencc 
of moaning or complaints. The explosion of 
the shells caused a black, oily, sooty deposit iu 
the skin of nearly all tliese |)atients. Tliis was 
rt'adily removed with turp<*ntine, but nfilhing 
else setnned to have any (^ITeet. Soap and watt'r 
and spirit were useless.” 

During tho summer and autumn of IDIo 
the naval doctor had opened ui) to him a new 
licld of 0|)eration in tho Dardanelles. 'I'lirough- 
out the (lallipoli campaign tho naval medical 
serv’i<’e cooperated with that of tho ArTuy, 



FROM THE DARDANELLES. 
Wounded being landed from a hospital ship at 
Plymouth. 
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AT THE DARDANELLES. 

Transferring wounded from a British warship. 

r<Muh*ring moat valuable asHistancc and, indeed, Collingwood, R.N., uaa the Soninr Aledicai 

so tar .solving t)ie difficulty of the trarisi)ort of Officer. On February 25 Miis ship arriv(*d 

wounded from the shore as to convert a situa* at Tenwlos, and in the m f'iiirjg of I he same 

lion of grave anxiety into one of comparative day seven wounded were transferred to her 

.security. Naval ho.spital sliips wwe in attend- from tho , Agamemnon, which .showed signs 

ance, and one of the large.st of the.se w^as the of having been hit by a shell. 'Lhe follow'ing 

boudan, of wdiicli Fleet Surgeon Trevor day a party i)f men landed from the Vengeat?co 
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and tlif Irresistible and more woninled aiTi\t*<l. 
Other wounded t'ana^ irn and then, en 
Man'll h, two fli^j;ht o(Tiei*rs fell from a con- 
siderable height into I be s<‘a and had to Im' 
sueeoiinMl. \Vi)iinded \v(*re taken in Iroiu time 
to lime until IMareh 22, wlu'ii llu* Soudan left 
for Malta and landed lilt eases. It is intc'H'st- 
ing to note that tliere w(T(' no eases of gangrene 
and only one ease of tetanus, whieji result(>d 
from shell wounds ; this must be eonsiden*<I 
somewhat. (^xe('|)iiona.l. 

J’his first voyage of the liospital slii[) took 
pltMM^ liefore thc^ groat landing on the beach, and 
it eoinpart's strangely with the second voyage, 
whi(di ended on .April 25, when the Soudan 



aj)[)eared again off the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles. By the evening of that day no fewer 
than 10 military oflieers and 342 sokliers had 
been received ; by 8 p.m. a total of 430 cast's 
were aboard, and the ship drew off in order to 
allow the staff to work in rpiiotness. "Fhey 
performed numerous optTations, and then on 
April 27 all the wounded were transferred to a 
so-ealletl “ hospital carrier shii) taken to 

Alexandria.. Subsequently, in May, 411 Anzae 
soldiers were treated in five days. During tliis 
period only four naval wounded were received 
from the Amethyst, wliich had been vmder fire 
at Smyrna -a fact which (*mphasized once 
more the difference between sea and land 
fighting. 

The hospital ship Kewa also rendered splendid 
service at tlie (hillipoli beaches between .lime 
and August 1915, during whieh time she carried 
some 7,000 eases. It was noted by her medical 
olHcers that while it se(>med to matter little 
what types of antisepties they used to I'lean 
the wounds, eOieiont cleansing was all-impor- 
tant ; and the^ ohserved further that the haigtli 
of time which elapsed between the inflietit»ii 
of a wound and its attontioii on board the sliip 
was an important determining factor upon th<’ 



HEROES OF THE JUTLAND BANK BATTLE. 
Wounded seamen enjoyinK a trip in Surrey. 
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rrsult of troatinont The doctors had an 
interesting j>roof of tlieir view, for they had 
cases sent to them from three difh^rent beaches, 
«vi( h one situated at a different distance from 
t ho sliip than the otliors. 

Hellas Beach provided by far tiie most 
^c|)tic typo of case. The average time wfiicli 
rlapsed betw('en wounding axnd arrival on board 
was frf)m 22 to 24 hours, some cases spending 
as long as three rlays on tho journey. 'I'he 
liuison lay in the distance of the front-line 
iienches from the b('ach and also the exposed 
rharacter of the interv’cniiig ItTritory. 'Fhese 
patients too sulTered much from insects and 
were hoisted aboard, in the words of the medical 
slalT, “black with flies,” and very soon after 
the first load or two lia<l been ^eceiv(^d “the 
decks and wards are also bla<‘k with flies.” 
Many wounds were found on arrivad to be 
jdready swarming with maggots, (Jas gan- 
m*ene came from this beach and from this 
l)tuu-h only 

'riie best beach was the An/ac^ Beach, 
whe^ro the front line of trenches was near the 
-hore, and tJie avenige time taken to put men 
<»u })oard after tlw^y liad been wounded was 
live to six hours. Also tlie Anzac soldiers 
weiM^ very fine na'U physically ; and the flies 
were fewer. Suvla came btdween Hellas ainl 
An/jw, the timt^ here being between nine and 
ten hours. 

'fiiis experience corr(\sponded with the 
aeia^al experienct? of the war and made rapid 
c\ acuation of wounded a matter of panunount 
importance everywhere. It bore out tho view 
stated by Sir Almroth Wright that it was not 
thc‘ wouAd which killed, but the dirt — bacteria 
and flies’ eggs — introduced into the w'ound. 

I’he experience, how’ever, meant that when 
a. batch of wounded arrived in this and oilier 
hospital ships the staffs had to w’ork, literally, 
till they dropped. Every moment of ilelay 
in fant so much more danger for the w'ounde<l— - 
not merely so much more discomfort. Great 
as the tasks wore which often faced tliese 
doctors, they did not spare themselves; in 
four trips they a^diiaJly porfonnod 3811 opera- 
t ions of various kinds, and that number doo.s not 
include a host of smaller measures : for example, 
easy removal of bullets. A number of interest- 
ing tacts emergeil from this huge body of w'ork, 
not tho least of which was that the men as a 
W'hole took aiuesthotics exceedingly well. Ttie 
reason was, perhaps, that alcohol had not been 
consumed in tiny quantity for a long time. 



IN A SUBMARINE. 

Men from the engine room enjoyinji the sunshine. 

“Most text-books,” wrote one of the tloctors. 
“give tobae(*o as a nnison for auicsthetic 
dilVuMilt ics, buf. this did not seem to be t In- 
case, as smoking amongst Aall of tbeiii is (juile. 
heavy, espet-ially (-ignretf <‘s, and indeed u good 
proportion of tln^m nrriv'ed on tin' fable with a. 
cigarette in their mouth.” 

Nursing sisters of the (Jiuccu Alexandra s 
K.N. Nursing Service rendered sph*ndid )u*lp 
in these hosjiital sliijis which lay i>if t he terrihh* 
(Uillipoli beaches, and their task was no less 
oiuTOus and exacting than that of the doctors. 
They did not spare themselves in any wav, and 
an idea of what they had to do may be gathered 
from the following account written by ori(< of 
them. Nursing Sister Hilda K. (dnbnall 
(“.Toumal of the Royal Naval Mcdii-al Ser- 
vice ”) : 

“ Our chief difficulties are the endless 
struggles to *get them (the jiatieuts) propc-rly 
clean and decently clothed, to (*ndeavour to 
combat the acute collnjise, exhaustion, and 
mental shock from which many of thtan aie 
suffering when they reach us— esjiecially thost* 
from Hellas Beach, who hav-e often been lying 
out for 24 or 36 liours without food, t-xposed 
to the .sun and tormented with fli(*s and the 
hopelessness of trying to make comfortable 
the men w'ho are w’ounded in so many ilifferent 
places that they c-an find no easy position in 
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\vhi(rh to rest. They all arrive on board in tlie 
clotlu^s they }uiv(' worn for many w(H*k.s or 
months; those* aroi usually (piito stiff with 
blood and sand, alive with \’ormin, and almost 
black with flies. . . . 'ria^ dn*ssiu^s are flout* 
undta* soint* diflieulty, t*s|)eeially in rough 
weather, and the most fortunate |>eoj)le are 
those who auv slightly built aind earn easily 
squeeze betweera the cots; light wtafxlen 
dressing taiblt^s haivt^ be(‘u mault* lay the ear* 
pentt'r’s erew, eaisily eairried along the gangway 
but lairge (‘uough to hoM aill thait is necessary 

“ VV^ark in the opt*ratiug tlieaitres is vt'ry 
ditff'rent from aiuythiug we haivt' ever seen 
before. . . . 'riu^ paitients have laid no |>revious 
prt'pairait ion. d h(*y aire caarried straiight tan to 
the table and their dirty blood-stained elotht^s 
have to bt? cut right off aind th(*. skin scruVabetl 
cl(*aui before ainy aictnal surgery cain begin. 

“ Ow ing to the tremendous numlaer of 
dressings done in the ship each day we tird 
thait kee|)ing up the stock is a very big item 
in our work. d'lH*re is no time to cut u|> 
dn'ssings wlaai the ship is full of patients, but 
after landing them ait a |)ort on our return 
voyage to the I’eninsula wo all work hanl to 
make up final sterilize sullicient dressings for 
the next trip. As our mimbers are limitofl 
only OIK? night sister can be on duty at a time, 
and with so many eases in th<* ship her task is 
nf)t particularly eaisy. However, fan one point 
we are all agreed- that we have never lH‘fore 
nursed men who suffered so much and coni- 
plainofl so little nor seen paticaits .show' .so 
much un.seltishness towards each other an<l 
gratitude to those who are nursing them.'’ 

'Phe.se nursing sisters thus rendensl noble 
.sf'rv'icf? and took great risks, for it is tlie way 
of the Xavy to ili.scount danger in tlu? di.scharge 
of duty and the hos|)ital ships came very clo.se 
to the Heaches. d’hey were not fittacked from 
the shore, ff>r the Turk fought cleanly ; but the 
presen(u4 of (lerman submarines was an <?ver 
present danger, the (Jerman being a v(>ry 
different kind of o|)ponent from the 'Fork. 
Moreover there w'as danger from the air. On 
one occasion the hos|)ital ship Soudan, to tlu? 
work of which reference lias already been 
made, had a mo.st unplea.sant experience. 
Two trawl(*rs w'ere alongside* taking away 
minor ca.se.s wdien a host ile aeroplane appeared 
overhead and dropjied four bombs quite 
near the ship ; two of the bombs indeeil 
“ straddled ” her, throwing up fountains 
of water on explosion. There w(*re no other 


shijis new at the time and the? Soudan was 
lying outside the temporary boom w'cll away 
from the transports. On armther occasion 
bombs from an aeroplane fell near this ves.sel 
and it was consid(*ri‘d advisable to have 
tw’o large red canvas crosses sewn on to the 
upper surface of the fore and aft awnings 
in the hope that they might be seen and 
rt'spected. 

It is impos.sible in this chapter to deal with 
the activities of the naval doctor in other 
spheres than tho.st? which have been indicated, 
but mcaition must bo made in j)a.ssing of tlu? 
British Naval Mission to Serbia and of the 
heroic work accomplished during the f?pidemic 
of typhus whi(*h raged in that unhappy country. 
A very full report on this ejiidemic was pr(?sonted 
by 'rernporary Surgeon Merewether, H.N., 
who .saw' it for himst?lf and took part in the 
brave efforts to cope with it, thus incurring the 
gravest {lersonal risk. 

Mention must also be made of t he work done 
by naval doctors in (?onnexion with the Poyal 
Naval Air Service. This work was exceedingly 
interesting because experience soon showeil 
that a high measure of physical fitne.ss was 
e.ssential to a successful pilot and hence upon 
the doctor devolved the heavy responsibility 
of selecting or rejecting candidat(.?.s for the 
s<?rvice. Some curious conditions wen* alsi* 
met w it h, not the least of the.se being “ Aeros* 
thenia,” to use the word coined for it by Staff 
Surgeon Hardy Wells. It was found occa- 
sionally among aerial pupils ; the pupil pilot 
w'as not corn fort abh? in his flying ; he ha<l not 
got t liat self-c*onfidenc(? which was so necessary* 
He was perhajis too keenly appreliensiv'i? h?st 
he might make a bad landing or might get an 
engine failure over bad landing ground and 
.smash the machine. He went on flying, 
nevertheless, ho[)ing that he might overcoiiu' 
this feeling. But he did not overcome it ; 
instead he slept badly, w'orried, and eventually 
got into a really nervous state. It was found 
that there was only one thing to be done in 
those cases. The pupil had to give up flying ; 
he was not suited for it. Men of proved courage 
sometimes sutTered from this trouble, and the 
<-onclusion was that “ it is not given to every 
man to fly ; and to be left alone in the w'ide air- 
world with no one to consult is a strange feeling. ’ 

Height elTects wore another type of con- 
dition upon wliich the naval air service doctor 
Inal to keep a w'atchful eye. The trouble arose 
usually through too rapid a descent being 
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AFTER THE BATTLE 

Wounded Heroes i\ 

iiiado. In regard to the question of age. it 
w as found that 30 was tlie highest limit advisable 
ill selecting pilots. At first 23 was fixed as the 
lowest because it was feared tiiat boys und(T 
that age would be reckless in their haiKlIirig 
of (he inaehiiies.but this rule was later relaxed, 
iuul indeed experience showed tint lads of 18 
and 11) are most excellent material and that 
N cry few of ( hem were rejected subsequently 
owing to failure to show aptitude for flying. 

These many activities glive to the naval 
medical service a broad and catholic character, 
hut tlie actual work upon the fighting ships 
n inained the chief claim to honour. How 
supremely heroic that work was was not 
lovoaled until the terrible day of May 31, 11) It), 
v\hen (he Battle of .hitland Bank, the greatest 
luivuil engagement in history, was joined. 

It is clearly inqjossible to do full justice to 
• lu‘ work of the naval doctors in this engage- 
ment, but quite enough material is available to 
justify unstinted admiration and to evoke 
li'‘artfelt gratitude in every mind. In all the 
i r(‘at tn^iiitions of the service no nobler record 
<111 lie found than the record of (he men who, 

>u darkness and danger, laboured without 
diought of self or safety for the benefit of 
dieir friends and the honour of their uniform. 


OF JUTLAND BANK. 

I a Hospital Ship* 

Of all the wonderful dteds of that gn*at ilay 
perhaps those enacted upon (he Warrior 
were the most wonderful. Vhe Warrior be- 
longed to Sir Robert Arbuthiiot s squadron, 
and at (>.10 ifi the evening with the Dibuice 
was observed passing down lictwecn the 
(uigaged lines under a very heavy tir<\ Tin* 
Defence, flying Rear-Admiral Arbuthnot s (lag, 
disappeared and the Warrior passed to tlie 
rear disabled. They had only a short time 
before been observed in action with an eruuiiy 
liglit cruiser whicli was subs(M|uently sihui to 
sink. The ships’ companies of lioth t lie I )elenc«‘ 
and Black Prince wctc lost, but that ot (lie 
Warrior was saved by the Kngadine. 

On the aftenuKui of May 31 the doctors of 
the Warrior were in tluu'r dressing stations 
making ready for the grim work ah(*ad. Alter 
the first few minut<*s of the a-ction, liowcver, a 
terrible catastro|ihe occurred which in an 
instant cut down th<*ir elTectives and threw 
upon those who survived a terrible new 
burden of res]jonsibilily. A shell crash«‘d into 
the .ship and destroyed utterly the after dressing 
station ; other shells followed, and finally a fire 
broke out resulting in many casualties. 

As soon as possible, and while firing was still 
in progress, one of the surgeons went along the 
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upper deck and the after part of the ship and 
rendered first aid, and in this he was assisted 
hy the doctor in charge of the wrecked station, 
who had escaped miraculously. The wounded 
wtTe carried along the decks from the scene of 
the disaster to the forward station, and this 
dangerous work was carried out in most efficient 
and speedy fashion. 

Then, to add to the terrible character of the 
situation, the electric lights went out and gas 
and smoke began to fill the mess decks and 
e.s[)ocially tlie forward dressing station ; and 
although candles and an electric torch hod been 
provdd(?d it was very difficult to see owing to 
the dense smoke and consequent irritation of 
the eyes. 

These various circumstances rendered the 
dressing staf ion a kind of inferno. But courage 
and devotion discounted even so great troubles. 
As soon as the watertight doors, wliich shut 
off one port of the ship from the other parts, 
were Ofiened, the doctors went forth again with 
their stretcher parties to collect wounded 
from the various parts of the ship and to carry 
them to the sick bay and forecastle moss deck, 
which were still intact. Mess tallies were 
rapidly cleared away and the wounded brought 
to a place of comfort with all speed. 

But down in the forward dressing sf at ion the 
conditions had meanwhile become so bad that 
Bie atrnosyihere was dangerous by reason of the 
gas and smoke in it. One of the doctors was 
actually “ gassed,” but soon recovered ; on 
recovery he began his work again without a 
moment’s delay or hesitation, for there was 
much work waiting to be accomplished. 

When the wounded were collected all serious 
cases were placed in beds on deck and in cots 
in the sick bay. Some of the wounded died 
here, but none from bleeding, for efficient 
dressings had been applied. Alxnit 9.30 trie 
Senior Medical Officer was ready to liegin his 
operating w^ork. 

A bathroom forward of the sick bay was 
.selected as an operating theatre. As soon as 
it was ready the surgeons set to work, for 
several men required their attention very 
badly. All through the long hours they toiled, 
knowing little or nothing of what passed upon 
the sea about them, of the position of their own 
ship, of the chances of personal safety ; perhaps 
caring little ; toiling with dogged perseverance 
towards the aim of bringing help and comfort 
to their fellow sailors. 

The work went on without a break, and by 


the light of candles, fill 4 a.m. of June 1, when 
nil the wounded had been attended to and 
made comfortable. lnd(vd, a1 this time many 
of them were aslce|). But the work was as yet 
only half done, for just as tla^ surgeons com- 
pleted their task orders came to abandon tlu^ 
ship ; the Warrior, whirl i was then being t owed 
by the Engadino, w^as sinking. 

It w’as well that this order eaiiK' aft(‘r a 
measure of comfort had been n^stored, and 
after the patients had recovert'd from the 
etfeets of the ana*sfhetics administered to 
them, for tlicre was a lieavy stai running aiul 
the ship was moving restlessly as she went to 
her doom. Fierec was the ordeal awaiting the 
doctors, who must transfer their thirty oia* 
|>utients in t hat maelstrom. 

Yet the task was carried f)nt, in spite of the 
sea and the rolling and j)lunging ships. Jafe 
belts were put on the patients and in eots, 
stretchers, and sick-bay iron eots tlu‘y were 
move<l from one vessel tf) tlie other. All 
watertight rooms were then ra|)i(lly elosed. 
The IVarrior by this time was very low in 
water, and might sink at any moment ; nniiKT 
ous seas swept the upper deck as she lay 
secured to the Engadine.' It was diflicult 
work to prevent the wounded from being 
soaked through. Tlie stiotehors and eots were 
held u|> l)y men, w^alking on either side of them ; 
but the mov'ements of t he shiyis reruloriHl this 
tiisk exceedingly dangerous and diflieult, and 
unfortunately one man fell overboard owing 
to the breaking of a stretcher. He w^as, 
how^eva^r, rescued by a:i otlie(?r of the Engadino, 
but subsequently died. Tlie heroic cliaracter 
of that rescue betw^een the bunijiing, plunging 
ships may bo left to the imagination. 

The injuries received by members of tlie 
Warrior’s crew w’ere of the most terrible kind. 
Several bodies w’ert^ rent in pieces ; many 
limbs were torn from bodies ; some men wen* 
.stripped naked. Among the operations per- 
formeil by the light of the guttering candles, 
upon a sinking ship in a gale of wind, w(*n* 
amputations, ligaturing of blooding vessels^ and 
removal of shell sjilintors. 

Magnificent as w^as this conduct, it was 
typical of that prevailing throughout the whole 
fleet ; indeed on such a night of heroes dis- 
crimination between gallant deeds was almost 
impossible. Nevertheless a few other cases 
may be mentioned in order to show how 
universal was the response to <luty by the 
medical service. In the Lion, for example, 
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tlin troublo from gas fumos was oxfH?ri(>nco(l just 
as it liad btH*u t)n the Warrior. Respirators 
and anti-gn.s goggles were issued to each 
turret, eomparl merit and Tn(*ss deck As a 
result of this pre<*aiif ion no case of “ gassing ” 
(M'CurnMl. Nearly all the casualties occurred 
within th(^ first half hour of action. During 
th(^ first lull the m(*dical officca's (MiuTgiMl from 
their stations to make a tour of inspection, 
'rho scenes that gre(‘ted them beggar descrij)- 
tion. Most of the wounded, however, law! 
already been dressi'd tem|)orarily. "rourni<|iiets 
had Ixien a|)plied in one or two cases, and 
hjemorrhagt^ thus arrested. But many of the 
wound(Hl were terribly mutilated and brokiai. 

Happily in this ship the light did not go 
out — though precaution against this evcaitu- 
ality bad be(‘n takcai an<l so it was possible 
to get to work in com[)aratively good conditions. 
As usual, mori)hia was administ(‘red at once, 
and acted like a charm, relieving the terrible 
sufTerings of the stricktai men. 

'rhrice during the evening the battk^ was 
renewed so far as this ship was conci'rned, bet 
as each lull came it was foiuul possible to 
nanove the wound<‘d to a place of safety by 
means of the admirable Xcil Robertson 
stretcher (d(*vised in 11)10 by the late Fleet 
Surgi'on Neil Robertson, R.N.) which proved 
so great an addition to the equipment of the 
naval doctor. 

.After the actiiai was over the injured were 
nursed carefully througlaait tlm night, and 
were su[)|)lied with warm blankets, hot-water 
bottles and hot beef-tea and medical comforts. 
Some of the men were terribly burned and 
otliers mutilated, so that all hope of saving life 
was vain. 

The bums, as has already been indicat«*d 
v\<Te of two kinds, both of wliich were s(H*n in 
large numbers in the Jutland battle — burns 
from ex|) oded gun-charges and burns from 
bursting Miells. The former typo were oc- 
casioned wnon an oncany shell managed to 
ignite some of oiir explosives in gun turrets. 
In these ctises the bodies of the unhappy 
victims wT*re often charred instantly so that they 
resembled mummies ; it was an instantaneous 
firocess of death, and but rarely cases of this 
kind concerned the surgeon. The other type of 
burn was due to a shell bursting near the viol im, 
and often involved large areas of his skin. It was, 
however, a superficial bum and very amenable 
to treatment. V^arious fonns of treatment 
were employed, but probably, that by picric 
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acid wtis the most successful, '^’ ho objection ti> 
picric acid, however, was that it adhered, 
naidoring dressing difficult and painful. So a 
trial w«s given to the method of using 
licjuid paraffin, recon merKled by Dr. Sandfort, 
Me<lecin-Major iii tlie French Army. The 
preparation was userl at a high temperature ; 
it solidified and fonned a coating which ex- 
cliKled the air, stopfXHl pain in ten to fifteen 
minutes, and afforded painless retlrossings. 

Not until 7.30 a.m. on June 1 was it thoi ght 
safe to bring the Lion’s wounded up from 
below. The Vice-Admiral’s and Captain’s 
cabins were accordingly cleaned, dried, and 
thoroughly ventilated, a process which occupied 
a considerable time as they were both full of 
water and smoke, and the Captain’s bathroom 
was rigged up as an operating theatre. By 8.45 
a.m. operations began, and 51 coses were dealt 
wit h. Almost 50 per cent, of these cases had 
burns of the face and hands alone, the reason 
being that the clotliing completely protected 
the rest of the body against the momentary 
flash of the bursting shells. The staff worked 
continuously in the operating theatre till 
12.15 a.m. on June 2 — some 16 hours- - when 
all the wounded hod been attended to. 

“ The cheerful ness and pluck of the wounded, 
an observer stated, “ were simply magnificent. 
(Content to be alive, they w^oitod to be dressed 
with a silent patience admired by all. In 
every cose we found that the wounds w^ere 
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tar iiKjn’ severe than we had been led to antici- 
pat<\by the attitude of the patient.” 

This Ivioic attitude was coininented upon 
hy all tlfcV doctors ; one» of them also told how- 
on ^1 vneing over the side of the ship when 
going jnio action he saw a raft crowded with 
“ sailorunen ” ■ from one of the sunken vessels. 
As liie raft Poah^d by the men gave three 
lusty cheers, and then began to sing ” Keep the 
Home Fires Hurning ” imtil the battleship 
was out of earshot. 

I'hese tc: rible series of operatioi^s. coming 
u|>on the top of the fierce strain of aevion, were 
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the doctors most sov^ero test. On some of the 
light crui.sers 10 and 11 hours were spent by 
the surgeon in disposing of the mass of work 
awaiting him ; dm-ing this period there w-as no 
pause, a new ease being hurried on to the 
table as soon as the case just finished witli had 
been removed. Nor was this a more mechanical 
exercise. The doctor had to exercise judg- 
ment upon matters • affecting the w-hole future 
life of yoimg men in their prime. Upon the 
answer to the question, Must this limb be 


amputated at once or can it bo saved ? tlependeil 
often the issues of life and death. 

It is, indeed, remarkable tlwit these men 
were able to earry out their work with so great 
succe.ss, and the value of a |)iec(* of adviee given 
to liis colleagues hy one of tlie surgetins who 
bore the brunt of the aetiou is obvious : 

“It is necessary,” la* declared, ‘Mliat every 
Naval Medical Oflicer should keep himself 
physically fit, as the strain of a prolonged night 
action is se\-(*re.” 

It was found that hospital ships could hope 
to play but a small part in a gn*at navail battle, 
for those sliips wliich had mdst wounded 
al)oard w-cre necessarily those whi<‘h had been 
most .severely bandU'd. Tlaast* ships were 
forced in some cases to return (juickly to their 
hjises and there w as no t ime to unload wouihIimI, 
nor, indeed, any nec('ssity since th(*y could lx* 
unloaded in much gn'ater comtort in port. 
Nev-ertheless, many incidents of the .Jutland 
fight pointed to tho conclusion tlait ” n*scue 
ships ” might fultil useful purpose by picking 
up men out of tiie w-ater axnd restoring them. 
In the heat of action figliting vessels ooultl not, 
of course, undertake t his w ork. 

Tho true sphere of th(^ hospital ship, ais hfis 
already been indicated, was found to li«* 
bc‘twt*en the anchoragef^ of tlu^ (Irand Fleet 
and tho home ports. Many ingenious de\ ie<*s 
were in use for conveying tho wounded fn>m 
the battleship to (he hosiaifal slii]) (sexenil of 
which are illustrated in the present cliaipter). 
Tho hospital ships ]K*rformed spl(*ndid service, 
and to their good equipment amd excellent 
organ i/.aition it was due that the liorrors of tla* 
great fight were not prolonged an hou;* m<»re 
than was necessairy. 

Of (he men themselves, the doctors, liltN* 
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HM^uircs to b<* said. Their work, indeecl, 
revtMiled them and was their true mirror. Xo 
less was it tlie mirror of the stan's who co- 
n|)erat(‘(l with them, the* siek Ix rth stewards, 
tlK^ efjoks, the firemem Nor must the surgeon 
jirohationers bo passed witliout m(‘nti(»n. 
Mixlieal studemts, they showed and apiin 

superb (pialities of courage and enduran<*e ari<l 
mu(*h morci than justiti<*d those who luwl tried 
the experiment of appointing; them. Finally, 
the Admiralty surgcxais and agents, eivil 
pra(-titioners ap[)ointed at most large arul 
.small ports round the Jh’itisli Isles, renderefl 
valuable serviee, one of them treating no fow('r 
than 411 wounded from the Jlattle of Jutland 
Ihink. There were some 1,122 medical otlieers 
wTving in the Jlritisli Na.vy, including 528 
ent(Ted for tem|)oriM-v servieti ; and in addi- 
tion tln‘re were .‘170 surg<‘on |)robat ioners 
who h<4d the relative rank of Sub* Lieutenant 
(LN.V.R. 

In the list of naval honours appended to 
Sir John .lellieoe's dis|)ateh on tla* Rattle of 
.1 utland Rank the doctors were well represented. 
Klec't Surg(‘on Alexander Maclean was recom- 
mended for j)romotion because' of his gallant 
conduct wlien “ the medical staff was seriously 
depleteii by casualti(‘s, and the woun(U‘d and 
dying had to be dressed under V(‘ry difhcnlt 
conditions on the mess deck, which was flooded 
with a foot of water from damaged tire inain.s.” 
Fleet Surgeon l*enfold, though knocked down 
by a bursting shell and severely bruised and 
shaken, went on with fiis work “for forty 


hours without rest.’ He also was recom- 
mended. Surgeon Quine, R.N.V.Ii., received 
mention because of his “ assiduous care of and 
attention to the wounded, of whom ho w^as in 
solo charge for over forty hours,” the Staff 
Surgeon having been severely wounded. Staff 
Surgt'on Rickford liad actually to be ordered 
to place himself on the sick list, and his superior 
oHicer declared of him that though severely 
wounded by a shell splinter, ho persisted in 
attcfiding to the wounded, only yielding to a 
direct order from myself.” A surgeon pro- 
bationer who amputated a leg in the dark also 
received honoural)lo mention. 

'Phese ca. es, as will bo evident from what 
has been said, represent the hiu)dreds of others 
of which no record has been preserved ; they 
show lhat from top to bottom the Royal Naval 
Medical Service, like the Royal Navy hsi'lf, 
was sound, a splendid organization with 
s[)lendid traditions of service, and wdth a 
sens(^ of duty and of honour w hich was si ronger 
than death. Tiiis grand body of men placed 
Kngland in its debt a lua. ired times; to 
its (Jiief, Sir Arthur May, and )iis staff, 
the Kmpiro likewise owed her thanks. Fpon 
th(‘so mini devolved indec'd a heavy re- 
sjKuisihility. They were tho guardians of 
the guardians of the Empire ; day and niglit 
th(4r vigil continued, for to their liands had 
been entruHted tho health, the w^ell -being and 
the happiness, and so the efficiency, of tho 
Royal Navy during the years of its supremo 
trial. 
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T H K genoral posit ion of I'gypt in 
rplatiori to tho world war and tho 
first attack, in February, 1915, by 
tlio Turks on tho Suez Canal have 
been described in |)reviouH chapters. That tho 
Turks would endeavour to inv^ade Egyf>t from 
Syria was clearly foreseen from the moment 
when, through German influences and tho 
ambition of Enver Pasha, the Ottoman Empire 
v\ as drawn into tho war on tho side of t he Central 
Pow ers. An attack upon Egypt from the w'cst 
from the direction of Tripoli — was not, 
howTiver, anticipated. Therefore when in No- 
vember, 1915, it was amiounce»l that it had 
been necessary to withdraw^ the Egyptian 
garrisons from the western frontier posts 
surprise w’as felt at thi.s extension of tho theatre 
of war. Shortly afterwards a considerable 
force of Arabs, Turks and Berbers, under the 
leadership of Sidi Ahmed, the head of the 
»Semissi fraternity of Moslems, invaded Western 
^'^sypl from Cyrenaica, and were joined by 
seine thousand.s of Egyptian Bedouin. After a 
campaign which lasted about five montlis tho 
invaders w’cre decisively beat-on, and tho danger 
to Egypt from tliat quarter, if not wholly 
removed, w^as wondered nearly negligible. 

Although it was hardly realized^ the danger 
to Egypt from tho Sonu.s.si movement had be<.« 
Vol. lX.--l>art 112. 


very .serious — much more .serious than the 
Turkish attempts made from the Sinai Penin- 
sula to cross tho Suez Canaf. General Sir John 
Maxw'ell, then commanding tho forces in 
Egypt, put it on record that throughout the 
summer and aiitunm of 1915 his principal 
cause of anxiety was tho possiliility of trouble 
on tho Western Frontier, for such trouble 
” might lead to sctious religious and internal 
disorders.” No danger of that kind arose in 
connexion w'ith tho Suez Canal operations. A 
jihid proclaimed by the Senu.ssi .sheikh might , 
however, liavo met with a wide n ^spouse in 
Egypt, for the order of wluch he was the chief 
was the most pow^erful MahonuMlan sect in 
North-East Africa, and tho only hrotherJxxxi 
exercising sovereign rights and j)o.ssossing a ilisci- 
plined armed force on a permanent war footing. 
Up to 1915 tho Senuasi had maintained frii'iidly 
relations with Egypt, but the position was 
anomalous, for Sidi Ahmed had for many years 
fought hard to oppose the extension of French 
authority in the Central Sudan, and he was, 
when the war in Europe broke out, conducting 
a campaign against the Italians in Cyrenaica. 

Tripoli and Cyrenaica (Bengazi) had, it will 
be remembered, become Italian possessions as 
the result of Italy’s w ar w ith Turkey in 191 1-12. 
The Turks, however, hod never withdrawn tho 
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whol(‘ of tlieir Iroops from ( ■yrorjaica, anti 
thc.st‘, ai<ltMl ])y tlit* Soiiussi, continuod tho con- 
flict with tlic Italians. At tlic end of 1914 tht^ 
wliolc of tlic interior of (’yrcnaica. was held by 
tht‘ Senussi, and, as the western >H>rder of 
Kgy|)t is contenninous witli (Jyreiniiea, tho 
tSennssi liad esery facility tliey ncetled to cross 
the frontit'r, wlwrt'., excejit along tht; Meditcr- 
raiican and at the oasis of Siwa, tliere were no 
fortjt^j to oppose tluan. Nevert 'u'lt'iss, but for 
'rurco-t Jennan intrigues Sidi Almn'd wt>uld 
not have turned Ins troops against KgyP^* 
d'lit' 'rurks, as has been indicated, had la ver 
loyally attempted t<j carry out the provisions 
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of the Treaty of Tjausanne, wliich closed the 
Tripoli war, and their endeavours to stir up 
trouble for the Italians were greatly aided by 
< lerinan agents. Long before Italy liad t^ntered 
into tho Kuropean conflict the familiar Gennan 
methods were employed to undermine lier 
authority in North Africa. The efforts of the 
Turks and Germans siieeeeded in yirovoking 
revolts throughout Triymli of so serious a 
character that in view of the Fhiropean sit ua- 
tion Uk^ Italians withdrew their garrisons from 
tho whole of the hinterland, and in Cyrenaica 
they were unable to occupy that jiart of the 
coivstlino whicli adjoined the Egyyit ian frontier. 
This was an opportunity of which the Germans 
quickly t ook advantage when tlio European War 
began. Large quantities of ammunition, 
field and other guns, German and Turkish 
oflicers, well supplied with treasure, were 
smugglc>d into (vyrenaica in innocent-looking 
neutral vessels. 'I'ho presence of these officers, 
and the arms and money they brought with 
thc^m, strengthened Gennan influence witli the 
Sonussi, and together wdth the activity, later 
on, of German submarines off the (yyrenaiean 
coast, finally induced Sidi Ahmed to break off 
his friendly relat ions wdth F^gypt. 

The invasion of Western Egypt was thus the 
se(|ucl tothe campaigns in Tripoli and C^yronaiea. 
ami was directly traceable to Turco-Gennan 
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influenoo. Ttaly\s part in tJie war in Afric*a 
has not liitherto boon told, nor its rolation to 
the invasion of Wostern Egypt made clear. 
Neither has the signiliranee of the Seniissi 
movement in relation to the European Powers 
w horn it has afl’eeted been adequately described. 
Ill tliis chapter, therefore, th<\se matters ar<^ 
tlealt with in suftieient fullness to make the 
wliole question intelligible. It will b(? seen 
that in the campaign against the Senussi the 
llritish, Ttalians and Ereneh were not animated 
by any ant i-Moslem hiding ; their objects were 
])ur('ly |)olitieal. The following pages consider 
first the [losif ion of the Senussi fraternity and 
(heir first clash with the European nations who 
luid ])artifioned Africa among themselves, then 
the campaign in Tripoli arid ("yrenaica, and 
finally the story of (he failure of the invasion 
of Western Egypt- a failure due to the able 
♦ lis|)osit ions of (leneral Sir .lobii Mjixwell, to 
th(^ leadership of Major-(Jeneral A. Wallaei*, 
(Mb, and Major-Ueueral W. E. Peyton, (Mk, 
and to the gallantry of the force they com> 
mM.ude<l. That force was notable in its eom- 
|)osifion as represent ing almost every [lart of 
the British Empire. It included battalions 
fnini the ftritish Army, Indians, Australians, 
Xcnv Zealanders, and South Afri(*ans, the last- 
named making their first appearance on any 
bat tlefiekl outside the bounds of th<^ southern 
half of the African Cont inent . 
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'J’he Senussi sect is of modtTn origin. Its 
founder, Sidi or Seyid /.e.. Lord Mahommed 
ben Ali, was a native of Algeria, and was calhsl 
es Senussi, after a famous saint whos(> mamhoul 
is near TlenK;en. He was recognizivl as Is'Iong- 
ing to the AshraJ or dc^scendants of M)i,hom<‘t, 
aial in early life was a student of theology at 
Fez. Attached originally to the Khadirit(‘s, he 
founded his first monastery in Arabia in ISllf). 
His connexion with the puritan sect of the 
Wahhabis led to his being suspt^ct by the 
\dema of Mecca, and shortly afterwairds he 
removed to Cyrenaica (or Bengazi, as it was 
called by its Turkish masters), where in the 
hill country behind tlio ancient seaport of 
Derna he built the Zawia. Baida, or White 
M<»nastery, which for years was his head- 
quarters. Es Senussi speedily gained a large 
following, notwithstanding tlu^ alleged lietiTo- 
doxy of his theology. He himsidf clainnvl to 
b(‘long to the orthodox Malikite rite, and sought, 
to revive the faith and usag(\s of tlu' early 
days of Islam. The distinctive teiK'ts of the 
Senussi it is not necessary to discmss here ; it 
may, however, bo merdioiunl that t«) the 
Prophc't's prohibition of alcohol \\i\s a<lded a 
prohibition of the use of tobacco. Keligious 
tenets apart, tbe Senussi fraternity (lifTered 
from other Moslem brotherhoods in the exer- 
cise of a steady and continuous political 
influence. Mahommed es Senussi became the 
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\ irtual ruler of Cyreuaica, so iiiiieli so that ho 
aroused the jealousy of the Turks, who re- 
inforced their garrisons and made efforts tt> 
st rengthen their position. The White Monast<‘ry 
vviis inconveniently near the coast and llm 
Turkish garrison at D(^rna, and es Senussi, 
fearing a surprise raid, moved south — in 1855 ^ 
to tht) edge of the Libyan IJesert. There in 
the oasis of Jarabub (now the most westerly 
point of Lgyplian territory) he l)uilt another 
monastery, and tliere he flied, some four or 
liv'e years later. A splendid tomb-mosque 
marks his last rest ing-place. He was succeeded 
by his younger son, known as Senussi el Mahdi, 
who enjoy'od liis father's reputation for safictity 
and greatly extendt‘<l the political influence of 
the fraternity. \ot only were tin' Arabs-** of 
Cyrenait^a evta* ready to obey him, but the 
bedouin of Western Egypt eanbraced the doc- 
trines of the sect, arid a Zowla \vas established 
in the oasis of Siwa — the oasis in whi<*h is the 
once famous ora(*le of Jupiter Ammon, con- 
sulted by Alexander the (Jreat. W<‘st of Siwa 
throughout the Libyan Desert Senussi el Mahdi 
was the a< ‘know lodged sovereign of all the 
wandering trilajs, and from them and from the 
Arabs of Cyrenaica he drew' his standing army. 
Of greater advardage, ho\vever, to Senussi el 
Mahdi's revenues and prestige than his lord- 
ship of half a million squan^ miles of the 
I'avstern Sahara and tho allegiance of th<^ 
turbulent Aralis of Cyrenaica w'as the domi 
nating influence he possessed over Wadai, 
Kanein, and the other >5tates of tho Central 
Sudan, from Nigeria in the v'cs^t to Darfur in 
the east. The power of the Senussi and his 
reputed hostility to Christians led him to bo 
regarded as a source of danger to the Kuro|>ean 
Powers with possessions in North and North 
( •entral Africa, while Abdul Hami<l, then Sultan 
of Turkey, discerned in him a possible rival 
for tho Caliphate. The unwelcome attontions 
of the Pasha of Bengazi, who, on Abdid HamifPs 
instructions, visitod Jarabub, eventually led 
Senussi el Mahdi to retire into tho heart of 
tho Libyan Desert. The now Ijeadcpiartors 
»»f tho fraternity were established at Jof, 
in the Kufra oases, as inaccessiblo a spot 

♦ It is customary and convenient, thoiif^li strictly 
incorrect, to speak of the inhabitants of Cyrtmaica at 
“Arabs.” There are genuine Arab tribes among them* 
i>ut the majority of tho Cyrenaicans are of IJbyan (Ber- 
ber) stock. They are of the same race os the Tunisians, 
Algerians and Moors, a distinctly white race which has 
adopted Islam and the Arab language. In Cyrenaica 
the Berbers are perhaps more Arabized than in tho uther^ 
Barbary States. 


for an inviultM* to reach *as any that <*\ists in 
regions at all traversable. At Jvufra, too, tho 
Senussi sheikh w'as mi<!vvay IxMAveeii Wa-dai 
iin<l Cyrenaica and was in touch with (he 
Egyptian Sudan Ihrpiigh Darfur and with 
Ihrough Siwa and the string »»f oases 
lying west of the Nile from Aswan to Cairo. 
Many of the inhabitants of these oases -Dakhla, 
Baliaria, Karafra andKliargai w ere Semissites. 

Senussi el Malidi refused to have jinything 
to tlo with Mahommed Ahmed, tlio Dongolesa^ 
V)oat -builder who i)roclaime<l himself fAc Malali 
— /.e., “the expected guide" of Islam and 
w’^rested the whole of tho Eastern Sudan from 
Egypt. The Senussi shiekh had alreixdy estaih- 
lished friendly relatioris with Egypt, Jind his 
cousin and agent, who lived at Ak^xandria, 
was a much-courted and wealthy nobleman, 
lavish in his hospitality to Europeans and 
Egyptians alike. Senuffsi's disa|)proval of tho 
Mahdist movement in tho Eastern Sudan won 
for him the esteem of Sir Beginald W'ingate, 
and until 1915 tho relations between t-ho 
Egyptian and Sudanese aiithoritiexs and tho 
Senussi eoiitinuod friendly — no doubt in part, 
beeauso tho political ambitions of the Stauissi 
wore not directed to tho Nile valley. Tho 
roeonquest of tho Eastorn Suda.n by Anglo- 
Egyptian forces undoi* Lord Kib^hiaier in 
189() 98 did not affect adv'ersoly t he relations 
between the Senussi and Egypt ; indeed, as 
illustrating the anti -Mahdist tendencies of the 
Senussi, it may bo noted that, tho rovidt in 
Darfur in 1888-89 against tho Khalifa had been 
suecossful because tho tribesmen uswl Senussi’s 
name, though they n^eeived no material lie Ip 
from him. 

To tho French Senussi el Mahdi offtTod 
bitt,or opposition, but his atdion prove* 1 that 
he was fighting mainly as a temj)oral sovenugu 
to preserve his authority over the (central 
Sudan States. All tho morehamliso from these 
semi-Arabizod negro sultanates which fring<' 
tho southern edge of the desert passed north- 
ward through the Sahara, along caravan routes 
controlled by the Senu.ssitos. (The in<5rchand iso 
included valuable consignments of eunuchs for 
the harems of tho East, and slaves smuggled 
into Egypt and Turkey as domestic servants.) 
The Central Sudan liatl come nominally within 
tho French sphere of influence as tho result of 
agroementH concluded in 1898 and 1899 with 
Great Britain, and in 1901 the French l)egan 
to occupy the country. At once they encoun- 
tered the opposition of the Senussi, tho first 

112—2 
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carM|)ui^ii l)(*ini^ for the [tossrssioti of Kuik‘iii, 
ti kStato on tho riorl h-oiist slion's of I^akc (Muid. • 
It t'lidod ill tlio (li'foat of Mi<i Sriiussi in Jaimary, 
1902, and Mu? loss of Kaiirni so groatly arioctod 
Shoikh Soinissi ol Mahdi that his doatli in May 
following was attrihutod to i^riof. Mo was 
HU(*(*o(?dt?d as (trand SlioiUh of tho ord(*r l>y his 
iiophow, who was still hoad of tin? fratornity in 
1915, Sidi Ahnu?d-ol-Shorif, ^onorally stylod in 
h'^ypt, Soyid Ahnu?d, or tho (Jraiul vStauissi. 

Sidi Alniiod oontiniiod tho strn^^lo against 
tho Eivnch until 191 :M4. Tlio roinpiost of 
Wadai, during 1909-10, hy tho Kivnoh was a 
groat blow to tho jiowor of tho Sonussi, and tho 
oapturt? in 19 111 of Ain (lalakka in Horku by 
(’ol. Largoau* wrostod from th(? Sonussi tht‘ 
last stronghold tlioy hold in tho Sudan. This 
was follow(?d by tho oocupatioii by tho Kronoh 
in July, 1914, of Bardai, tho chiof town in tho 

♦ Col. Intor on orgunizod the Kronch rxiM-- 

dition whirh invadod Cainorooii from Lake Chad. 
UeUirninu to France, lie was killed at Verdun. (.Se« 
C’hup. C.WXl.) 


Tibosti Highlands -a groat mountain rango 
strotohing north to tho oontino.s of 'Pripoli. 
Sidi Ahmod dotinitt?ly t?joolod from tho 

Fronoh .s[>horo ; into tho Libyan Dosort thoy 
mado no attom[)t to follow him. It would 
liavo brought thorn into tho si)h(?ro ro.sia'vod 
by intornaMoruil agroomont to Croat Mritain. 
'I’wo fa<*ts aro not(?worthy rogarding tho long 
strugglo b(‘twoon tho EVonoh and tho Sonussi - 
first, that tlu? majority of tho foroos which 
ojiposod tho Fronch woro not tho immodiatc? 
followt'rs of tho Sonussi, but tho troops of tho 
States, such as Wadai, whoso rulers were 
virtual vassals of tho Sonussi ; socomlly, that 
the strugglo against tho spiritual liead of a 
wid(?ly spr(?ad Moskmi fraternity did not arouse 
any s|)ooial anti-(yhristian fooling among tlu? 
Moslems of North Africa. There was no jih'df 
no holy war, fiartly because, perhaps, the true 
Arabs do not form even a fourth of the popula- 
tion of North Africa, and on tho Herbors the 
great mass of the people Moslem doctrines sit 
somewhat lightly. 
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Ti will have f)een noiieed that liu? final deh'at 
of the Seiiussi in the Central Sudan oeeurrtMl 
ill the niid(flo of 1914, just before the gnuit 
war in Kurope l)roke out. During tho laitc'r 
sfages of that eoriHiet Sidi Ahmed had also 
lireii busily engaged in the north. As has Ix'f'ii 
sliown, relations ludween the S(‘nussi and the 
4'urks liad been far from eordial, but in 1910 
Sidi Ahmed received at Kufra an <‘mbassy 
from the Young 4’urks, who sought to enlist 
the sheikh’s aid in the Pan- Islainif^ ambitions 
which tiiey took over from Alaiul Hamid, 
d’liere is ev'idence to show that tlii^ Senussi 
slu'ikh did not shan> those iunbitions. Wlaxt- 
♦ncr may have btuai the vi«avs of his graial- 
fatlier and uncle, his pnnlecc^ssors in the 
liciidship of fh(^ Order, Sidi Ahim'd, who was 
well versed in Kuro|)t‘an politics, and, t lirough 
his many agents abroad, in ciose touch with 
the outer world, set at k'ast as much store on 
his |)osition as a f<Mn|)oral sov(‘n'ign as on 
his spiritual lordship. Hut w hcMi in September, 
1911, Italy declar(Ml war upon d’urkty and 
invaded 4'ripoli and (>yr<‘nai<'a he was moved 
to action. 

It is necessary to retnember the distinction 
betw<;en these two provinc(‘s, the custom in 
ICngland to include Oyrenaica in 'Tripoli being 


mislc'ading. d’hey formed separate govern- 
ments under th(i Turks, and remain separatt^ 
provinces under th«^ Italians.* 'Though Huy 
havo many character^t ics in comnum they are 
distinct entities sc'paratt^ I by the Culf t>f 
Sidra. Tripoli adjoins 'Tunisia ; Cyrenaica 
Kgypt, and had the fate of 'Tripoli aloiu^ r>een 
in ([uoslion the Stanissi slu'ikh might ha\’e 
nanained indiflerent to Italian action, 'Trijioli 
not being dinadly in the Stamssi sphere of 
influence. In Cynaiaica it was otherwise. 
Ih're, as has beiai secai, the Siamssi w<a*e in 
stnaigth, and it was through its siaijiorts 
Ikaiga/.i, Dcaani, etc. — that, with or without 
the permission of the 'Turks, they drew tluar 
su|)plies of arms and munitions and passed 
the nua'chandise coming from tlu' Central 
StidaTK 'Through Cynaiaica also the Stamssi 
largely maintained their contact with Kgypt, 
along the great limestone tabUdand, the 
Libya.n Plateau, which forms the land bridge 
lictwccn I'igypt and North Africa,. Kartlua* 
south the arid (‘X[)a.nse of the Libyan desert 
renders extnaiudy ditlicult any communication 
wit h Kgypt from t he w<*st. 'The control of ( V'*e* 
naica, itself mainly a stiaale rocky tablchind, 

" 'I’lu (‘oiniiion naiiu* for 'Tripoli and Cyrtami<*a niidn 
rnlo is l.il)yn. ^ 
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was a vitnl in Scnussi 

^rurkisli control of the st^aports was ono thiii^, 
>nit Sidi AIwikmI know' thut Italioii <oiitrol of 
tho u oijid lu'r, J«nd for him a 

far inoro disa.gn‘oal)lo thinji. lie had lost, or 
was lusinj', tho (Vaitral Sialan to the Krcnch ; 
t h(?rofon‘ it was tho inunj noodful to keep open 
his road to lh<^ s(mi. Lit tin as lu) loved the 
OtloinaiLs, III las own interests he instructed 
liis adtierents in (-yrenaica to help Enver 
l*aslia (then lOnver Jk‘y), w}»o eoniinanded the 
'rurkisli troops in Cynaiaica, and the Arabs 
formed a valuable part of Enver’s army. 

In Otdoher, 1912, the threatening situation 
in tlie JJalkans indueiid 'Purkey to (dioose the 
lesser of two evils, and on the IHtli of that 
inontli the dVeaty of Ouchy (J^ausanne) was 
signed, Turkey renouncing lier sovta’eignty in 
Tripoli and Cyronaii'a, and agreeing to with* 
draw her troojis. i:ly a clause which later on 
gave opportunity for much intrigue on the 
part, of the Turks, tho Italians, in accord with 
their wish to deal fairly with Moslem suscepti- 
bilities, agreed to recognize tho religious autho- 
rity of the Sultan as Caliph. When the Treaty 
of Ouchy was signed the Italians hold in 
Cynmaica only the chief seaports, lk‘nga/i, 
Doriia, llomhah and Tobruk. Their authority 
extt'nded inland nowhere nmro than tliree or 
four miles. Tlio position in Tripoli was similar 
and the eia^rgies ot the Italians were directed 
first to the ptu'itieation of t hat provineo, whoso 
inliahitants showed less determined op|)osition 
to tho extension of Italian authority than did 

♦ By tho TnrkH, an nlrrady .stated, Cyreniuea was 
known a.s Flenga/.i, after its ehief town. Auolher 
usual name for the province is Barca. 


the Arabs of Cyrenaica. This fa.sk, the occupa- 
tion and pacification of the hinterland of 
Tripoli, was I'Ompleted in Augu.st, 1914, tho 
mont h in vvhiidi the Great War bt^gan. Besides 
Tripoli jiroper the Italians liad occujiied 
Gliadames and Ghat, as w tdl a,s the sub-province 
of Fezzan, with its capital of Murziik. This 
inid not h(^en accomjilished without eon.sid<'r- 
able fighting, but tho opposition was !(?ss 
.sr*rious than might lawe lieen expected. By 
the Frencli autliorities in Tunisia and Algeria 
the solvent of tho Italians was oflicially unrl 
cordia.lly weleoirmd as putting an end to a state 
of anarchy on tho front i(T wdiich had caustMl 
unrest in th(? French Sahara.. 

When tlie pacification of Tripoli was nearly 
eomplete the Italians turned their attention 
seriously to (’yrenaica, where, towards the end 
of 19111, the situation was much tlie same as it 
had been twelve months previously — tliat is, 
tlie Italians held only the seaports. General 
Ameglio was then appointed Governor of 
C’yrenait^a, and a considerable force was placed 
undtT his command for the reduction of that 
provineo. He had made a promising beginning, 
when, in view of tlie situation in Europe, he 
reetHved orders to suspend operations Italy 
was still a member of tho Triple Alliance, but 
she had tloubts as to tho loyalty of lier Allies, 
rlouhts that diplomatic revelations proved 
to bo well foimdod. 8he therefore determined 
not to lock up large bodies of troops in Africa 
w'hen their services might bo needed in a nean / 
theatro of war. Her original rupture with 
Turkey had boon precipitated by the know- 
ledge of Gorman designs to obtain a footing on 
the Mediterranean in agreement wdth the l*orto, 
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TAKING CAMELS TO 

wiiilo \\vv conduct of tho war of 1911-12 had 
boon haiiiporod by objoctioixs raised by Aiisl ria- 
TTimgary to action in Albania and tho ^Kgoan, 
and sho now ha<l to oneonnter oov^ert intri^i^iios 
din'ctod to iinderinining her position in her 
n( wiy acquired territory. 

Had faith on tho ])art of the Turks Tlaly lia.<l 
cxpoT'iencod over since tho signing of tho 
froaty which was su|)posod to liavo ondod the 
war in Tripoli. From Tripoli itself tho Otto- 
nuin troops liad hoc mi withdrawn, but a oon- 
sidorablo body of Turks nMuainod in Cyronaica. 
'rh(M*o, with th(* aid of the Senussi forces, they 
(•arri(Hl ori the war. The. Italian troop.s cap 
turod during tho year of fighting wore not 
i-cloaao<l. For sovairal weeks after the peace 
treaty was signed JOnver l*asha. himself con- 
tinued to direct tho operations against tho 
Italians : on his return to Constantinople, 
A'/a'a Hey took u]) tho cominaiid, and held it 
till tho ond of .lime, 1913. Aftia* tho departiiro 
nf Aziz 'rurkish ollicers continued to arrive in 
(•yrenaica — tlie Italian (lovornment wa.s in 
possession of tho names of over 100 of thc.se 
gentry - an<l arms and a-ininimition re,achod 
tla^ Turco-Arab force by various means, chiefly 
through the small ports botw^oon Tobruk and 
the ^Egyptian frontier. That tho Italian 
(lovornmont acted wisely in ordering tho .sus- 
pension of ojierations was .soon demon.strated. 

In Soptomber, 1914, the Fozzani broke out 
in revolt, and the wholo of tho hinterland of 
Tripoli wMis shortly involved in the movoment. 
This conspiracy again.st Itiilian rule wtus 
attrihut/Od to tlie intrigues of Gorman-inspired 
Turkish agents, though at the time the Italians 
made no charges in })ublic again.st either 
Turkey or Germany. The German method of 
stirring up discontent in tho ovcr-.soa posae.s.sions 


RAILHEAD, DARAA. 

of States with which sho was at iieacr' had been 
exposed in tho French Yellow Book i.ssuod just 
aftnr tlie war began. It contained a. siHTct 
memorandum, dated Berlin, March 19, 1913, 
in which tho wTiter stated that it was — 

ahsoluUdy iiocessaiy I lull- \vu [(<(>rMuiny | shoiiM opuii 
up relalionH hy mun-iiH of woll-chosoii ormiuiy.nli<»iiH with 
infiiiontial poopio in Kgypt, TiiiiiM, .XlKi'ria aiid Mnrocro, 
ill ortlor to pruparu llio nirasiims wliii h woiiM ho iutus- 
sary in flu? <*a.so of a lOuropeivn war. Of ooiirsc, in rasa 
of war wo .■<lioul<l o[)<?nly rooo).(ni/,(? llu*s<* socrut ullios ; 
jiiui on Iho Gonolusion of ptuioo wo ^lioiiM yocuro lo iIumii 
tlu? ailvanlayoH wliioli t-lioy had vjainod. Tlioso aims aro 
rapahlo of roali/.atioii. Tho first atfmnpt wliiuh was 
iiDido soino years aji:o opeiiod^up for us Iho desired ri?- 
lafioiis. nnfortmuif i?Iy llieso n*la(ions were not sulh- 
oionf ly consolidated. VVhefher wo like it or uof, if will 
be noce.s.sary fo make jirepnral ions of t his kind, in order 
to hriiiK )i rampaivai rapidly to a ooiicliLsiou. 

'Tripoli and (’yrenaica wore not incniioncil in 
this secrid/ Memorandum, hut llio Italians knew 
that it was idle to expect that German agiMits 
W4)uld refrain from praclising in Libya the 
methods ailoptod elsowduM’e in North Africa. 
They hail had already proof of the niamicr in 
wliicli Germany regarded her ohligat ions to her 
Ally, for in thc^ war of 1911-12 Gorman naval 
and military men in tho Turkisli service fiaiJ 
biMMi ordi^red to tako [lart in the opiMvitions 
again.st Italy -n,<*tion wliiidi contrasted with 
that of Great Britain, who during the oon- 
tinuaiicu of the war recalled lior ollicers serving 
in tho Turkish navy.* Sincerely <lesirous, if 
it could he done with honour, of keoping out 
of tho great war which was devastating Ihirope, 
the Italian Government ignored as far as 

* Lum^ aftcrwiirds— -on .fuly 0, 1910 — tho (jormuii 
Government offiiMully announced that “in tho case nf 
men who by supremo orders took part in tin? Italo- 
'Turkish war of 1911*12, one year of war is calcnlufed for 
jicnsion purpoHOs.’’ Tho t»»xt of fho order was ro|nib. 
lished in tho Italian now«paiK?r, Jtha Nazionalef in 
September, 1910. 
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possible tlie ropf.'iated provocations from Tiirco- 
(icrman sourct's ; they oven passed over at the 
lime the proclanuilion of the Holy War against 
the Italians. It. was not until August 20, 
11) lo, (hat Italy again decJarcxl war on Turkey. 
'ro\Nards (lenuany, for reasons not directly 
l•()Iln(‘cted with the situation in Afri(*a, she 
was still more patient. At the outset of the 
war (lerinany had souglit to take advantage 
of Italy's |)osition to make 1"!‘ipoli the base of 
intrigues with the nativ<*s of 'TuMisia and 
Algeria against (ho French. The arri*st and 
<l(‘portation by the. Italians of a party of Arabic- 
speaking ( Jerman ofTicers who reached 'Tripoli 
am I w en^ making for the Tunisian fiontitr, 
showed that Italy was loyal to her inter- 
national obligations, 'riureaftcr the intrigues 
were tlirect(M| into w.hat provtnl a more fruitful 
ehannd, the stirring up of disaffection in 
IVipoli and liringing f)ressur(' to bear on the 
Senussi slu‘ikh to induce liim to abandon his 
friendly attitude towards Fgypt. In ^luly, 1915, 
the Italians, through tlie seizure of documents 
in thi^ hous(?s of Arab notables livitig in Tripoli 
city and in Ihrna, became pos.sessed of many 
«l(‘tails of ( Ihj moveanent conducted by (Jennaf*- 
insjjired 'Purkish agents, which ha.d already 
led to th(^ revolt ifi Fe/zan and otlaa* f)arts of 
the province of 'rri|)oli. Events in Cyrenai<*a 
develo|)ed somewhat later ; it is necessary to 
deal tirst witli the rebellion in Tripoli. 

In the operatif)ns for the occupation of tlie 
hinterland of Tripoli the Italians em|)loyed, in 
addition to tioops from Italy, a considerable 
number of men from their Hed Sea colony of 
Eritrea, as wt^ll as native — /.r., Libyan — 
part isans. The Ei itrean troops are nearly all 
.Abyssinians — excel lept soldiers and (.brist ians. 
Priests of the Abyssinian Church accompanied 
them as chaplains. Their faith and nu;e <li.s- 
tiriguished them sharply from the Arabs and 
ll(*rbers, and their loyalty ami bravery were 
UTKpiestioned. It was otherwise with some of 
tlie tribes who had joined the Italian standard. 
On March 3, 1914, Col. Miani, with a force 
which was mainly compose<i of 2,009 Eritreans 
and 1,200 auxiliaries (Libyans), occupied 
^lurzuk, the chief town in Fezzan, and a 
(*olumn under Col. Oiannini occupied Chat — 
000 miles from the coast — on August 12 
following. Thus every important point in 
the hinterland was in Italian occupation, and 
an ora of peace appeared to have dawned. 
Appearances were deceptive for tow^ards the 


end of September the Fezzani suddenly 
attacked small Italian garrisons l)ctwcen 
Alurzuk and the coast and inflict c<l serious 
I 0 S.SCS on the Italians. At tirst the authorities 
believed that th(^y had only to deal with a 
local affair, but the inovi^ment spread, and at 
the eml of Nov(^mbcr the Italian (lovirmnint 
directed that Fezzan should h(^ evacuated. 
The gallant Col. Miani and his troops fought 
their way back to th(^ coast via Sokna.. 'This 
withdrawal left the garrison of Chat. isolatcMl, 
while that of Chadames was also in a. [Kailous 
position. Hotli Chadames and Chat are situated 
in ojises of the Sahara on tlu? caravan routij 
from Nigi^ria to 'Tripoli ; ancient towns, now 
in decay, famed as entn^p'.ts for I0uro|)ean 
and Sudanese miTchandise. The townsmen 
w(^re fairly friendly to the Italians, but could 
afford them no protection against th(^ nomads 
of the desert. For the troops to cut their way 
north to the coast w^as irnpossibk*, and that 
reinforcements would reiwh them in tifiie was 
most unlikely. In this ext-nMnity the Frerjch 
Covermmait came to their aid, although not 
yet allied to Italy. In Africa, iraleerl, the 
solidarity of European inten^sts w’as recognized 
by all the Towers exec^pt Cermany. Both Chat 
and Chtwlames trlose to the Fnaich Saharan 
frontier, and the garrison of Chadamc^s with- 
drew into the Tunisian Sahara., while that of 
Chat marched over 200 miles acro.ss the 
Algerian Sahara to l^brt F'lattxrs, when^ they 
were made welcome. 'Phis was in l)ec(*mber, 

1914, and the gcaaTous action, spout a.n(*ously 
taken, of the French w'as dee|)ly appreciated 
in Italy. 

The ramifications of the eonspira(;y to over- 
throw' Italian authority in 'Pripoli w’en^ not 
then fully known, and Cencral Tassoni, (Jover- 
nor of Trii)oli, organized ex|>editions to rtv 
occtipy both Cluvdames and Chat. After some 
fierce fighting. Col. Ciannini again entered 
Chat on February 18, 1915, and shortly after- 
w'anls Chadames w'as re-garrisoiuMl. 'Pho im- 
provement in the situation w'tus only tem{)orary. 
In April, in an engagement wdth the rebels in 
the Sokna region, the Libyan auxiliary’s of the 
Italians went over to tla? eiuniy on the field 
of batt le, and the Ibilian and Eritrean troops 
only saved themselves from eompU’b’ disaster 
by a very skilful retreat. 'Phis defection led 
several tribes whose attitiahi laid been doubt- 
ful to turn against the Kalians, and in June, 

1915, the Italian Covornment announced a 
general temporary withdrawal • of all garrisons 




in tho Tripoli liiiiferlanrl. Tlu> witlulrawnl \vas< 
not riiriuxl out without serious loss : loss wliieh 
would have l>e«*ri much ^renter hut I'or the 
elt’ective hel|> giv^en by the Kroueli in South(‘rri 
Tunisia. Tlio last |>laeo in the interior to 1)0 
evacuated was (ihadaincs, the garrison crossing 
the Tunisian frontier on July Itl. By a deert'o 
of July lo, IDIJ, (leneral Ameglio was named 
(Jovernor of 'Tripoli, while retaining his j)Ost (J' 
Governor of Cyrenai^•^l. Thus the direction of 
tho affairs of both ])ro\diices was conciMitratod 
in tho haiuls of one man. Under (leneral 
Ameglio the coast district of Tripoli was per- 
pared for dt'fence. JJuring the suinmer of 
1915 rebel forces approached within liffi'on 
miles of Tripoli city, but tht; measurt's taken 
by (leneral Ameglio freed tho region to which 
the Italians had wit hdravvn fr<jm enemies. The 
reconquest of tho interior was a measure post- 
poned to a more propitious season. 

One object of the Turks and Germans in 
stirring up sedition in 'Tripoli was to create 
trouble for th<3 French in tlieir a<i joining |)os- 
s(*ssions. In this they failed. 'The stale of 
anareliy re-created in Fezzan had some effect in 
Southern 'Tiuusia, but the great majority of 
Tunisians remained absolutely loyal to the 
Froncli, In Sejitember and I)ctol)er, 1015, 
bands of Tripolitans, led by 'rurkish oflieers, and 
joined by 'Tunisian rebels, attacked some Freneli 
outposts. Tliey were d('feal(Ml bv laeut.-C^'ol 


Lo Bopuf in three or four stiff engagements and 
peace on the 'Tunisian border was reestablished. 
Ill Algeria and the Algerian Saliara the work of 
German agents remaineil absolutely fruitless. 

'The 'Tri|)oli rc^volt wixs, as it wore, snpplg- 
m(>ntal to the main jilan of tlie enemy, whose 
<*hiof energies in North Africa were coneen- 
Iratcul on (Jyrenaica, Tigy|)t and tlie Anglo^ 
Egyptian Sudan. In thti Sudan the con- 
spicuous loyalty of the IMorghani,* the principal 
IMosloin fraternity in that region, counteracted 
th<3 rdTorts of the 'f’lirks and Germans, and only 
in Darfur was there any anti-British movoment. 
'riio Darfur incident itself was a sequel to tii(3 
Sonus.si movmniMil, and is dealt with hi its 
proper soquonco. 'i’lie plots of tho Neufelds. 
Briifers, Hatzfelds and others in h^gypt and 
the Sudan, though backed by the Egyptian 
“ Nationalists,” did not have t he elTect de- 
signed. In Gyronaica the 'Tiirco -Germans had 
a more promising field for their enterprise 
'The Italians had been willing to come to an 
arrangement with the Sonussi Sheikh, and 
though n(3go| iations were not olTicially opened, 
Aral) notal)ji5.s who had thrown in their lot 
with Italy wore allowed to visit Sidi Ahmed 
with a view to offoethig an accommodation . 
No intorferenco with the Sheikh’s religions 
authority was eontemplated, nor did Italy 

»Snyed Ali, the hend of the sect, was in Junluiry. It) 10, 
fTcatod K.(/,M.(t, 
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BEDOUIN PRISONERS IN THE BRITISH LINES. 


j)r()po.so to occupy Kufra or other otxHOs in tho 
Desert -whether those pi ac;es would fall 
e\'untually within the Italian or British sphere 
of influence was still uncertain — hut an ackiiow- 
h'dgment of Italiafi sovereignty was required. 
The pourparlers failerl, for Sidi Ahincd refused, 
as he said, to accept the position of “a protected 
Bey.” Ho was master of tho interior of 
Cyrenaica, and even had access to the Mediter- 
ranean a(/ various | joints west of tlie Egyptian 
frontier. VV'hile he could not dislodge the 
Italians from the ports they held, nor even 
prevent them from consolidating their ground 
between Bengazi and Derna, he saw that they 
ha<l withdrawn from Fezzan and Ghat, and, 
left to himself, ho would probably have been 
satisfied wdth the situation as it was. Details 
of his relations with the Turks in Cyrenaica 
are naturally lacking, but his actions showed 
that ho hesitated long to take their 4ulvice and 
commit himself to an attack on lOgypt. Had 
tho Allied Fleets in the Mediterranean been 
able to prevent any supp'ies reacliing tho 
Senussi he would in all probability not have 
broken his traditional good relations with 
Egypt. Even as it w^as, throughout the latter 
half of 1914 and tho opening months of 1915, 
notwithstanding the pressure brought to bear 
upon him by tho Turco -German party, he 
maintained a correct attitude tow'ards the 
Egyptian authorities. 

Signs that the pressure on the Senussi Sheikh 
to invade Egypt were beginning to take effect 


wwe first a|)parcnt in May, 191.5. In the 
previous month Gaafcr Pasha, “a Gcnnanized 
Turk of considerable ability,” to quote General 
Maxwoll’s description of him, had arrived in 
Cyrenaica with a large supply of arms and 
ammunition. He joined Nuri Bey, a half- 
brother of Enver Pasha, w ho w as the leader of 
the Turkish party in Cyrenaica. That Turkey 
and Italy were still at peace with one another 
did not in the least affect the act ion of Nuri or 
Gmifer. At what spot Gmifer landed or for 
how' long Nuri Bey hail been in Cyrenaica does 
not appear ; a number of Turks and Germans 
gained access to the country by passing them- 
.selves off as Tunisians, Egy]jtians or Moors. 
But not all those who tried to smuggle them- 
selves in succeeded. In .June, 1915, tho Frenidi 
Ministry of Marine notified the captiire in tho 
Eastern Mediterranean of a sailing boat flying 
the Greek flag, provided with false pa pus ami 
carrying a party of Turks, whose luggage 
consisted of viiluablo presents for the S<?nussi 
Sheikh. Other boats wore also captured, but 
it w'as not until the beginning of 1910 that the 
Cyrenaican coast was sf) w’(*Il patrolled l)y Allied 
warships that Nuri Bey and Sidi Ahmed wore 
entirely cut off from ov^er-sea sujiplies. Among 
tlio.so who reached Cyrenaica before the arrival 
of Gaafor Pasha was a senator of the Turkish 
Parliament wdth special knowledge of tho 
Senussi organization. He came, ocHiompanied 
by Turkish military oflicers, and visited tho 
Sheikh, then encamped near the Egyptian 
frontier, using all his eloquence to induce Sidi 
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Ahnird to hronlv with K^y|»t n*i<l |»roc*iuiiii ;i 
jihad. At tlial tim‘^ Sidi Alninvl, wiio was to 
•oiiu' cxtoiil lout tor his cnmoiissariMl 

upon supplies imported thF‘ou;^h Solium, was iu 
eorrospondeue(* with lariil eii.'iut t'olomd Smnv, 
the hritish oHiaoj’ th;‘rt cojumimdiu^; on tin* 
W'cstern l^'routior ol I^^Apt, and it was ehiefly 
owiiii' to (’olniiel Snow's tactful liaadliug of a 
\'ery delicate situation that a. rupt«irc with the 
S<'nussi was so loii^ deh'i’red. The Semissi 
Sheikh I'eiFresentJvl to Colonel Snow tliat he held 
Ins 'Turkish visitors as [)i’is<aiers, arid lie seiit to 
Cairo as his sp(‘cial en\ o\' a leading memb<-r of 
the fraternity, t^idi Maliommel <*1 Idris, wIjo, 
on his [lart, endeavoui'ed to juaintaiii ])eaee 
het VN ei‘n his peopk* and T^evpt. The aim of Sidi 
I < Iris a PI Mars to ha\(‘ lieen to a r(‘eo<^ni- 
tion of Seiiussi autonomy, a. matter wiiieh, 
howe\er. could onl\ lie settled hy agnsanent 
Ix'twiin Italy and Crmt Britain. It ma.\ Im* 
a.d<led h(‘re that, when affairs laid rtaiehed a 
erit ieal staj^a*, Sidi Idris wns sefil hy the British 
to C\ renaiea 'Mo ai ran^a’ la'j^ot iat ions w h<‘n*hy 
tiu' Si'uussi slaadd p*t rid of his 'Turkish 
a.<lvisers in return foj* a sum of money." (Sir .1. 
Maxwell's desj)atch of Mai'ch Hi, 'This 

plan had obvious merits and had it been tried 
at an earlier sta^a* it inii^ht have sue<*eeded. 
But it v\a,s adopti'd too lali‘, for the Senussi 
coffers w(‘r(' already hik'd lai'^ely with (Jennaii 
jjjold. lli'etlk'ss of his international enjjjage- 
iiuaits, and of th(.> fact tliat his (‘ountry was 
.still at peace with Italy, the Kaiser himself did 


not. dis lain to ]na.k(? a direct app(*al to Sidi 
Ahmed. In one of the boats ea])tured while 
endc'avoui iTig to carry gifts to the Senussi w^as 
found an emhossi'd ea.sket containing th<* 
folkn\ dug letter in Arabic, written by VV'illiam II. 
in his fav ourite ro/'^ of tlie prol(?ctor of Islam : - 

Tniisrs to lti(« niMst llij^h (kul. I'anpru>i- Williutii, 
s<»ii (if ( 'tiarlcinn^'Mc, AIImIi's Kuxoy, IsWmi’s I’rutt'cter, 
l(» the illustrious Cliicf of Scimssi, W d pray (Jod to 
lead oiirarinit's to x ictory. Our will is tlait tliy N'alorotis 
warriors sliall expel itifidels from l(*rrilor>’ lliat keloii^s 
to Iria* ti(*li('\ ers and I heir eoiiimataler. 'To tliis end vvi* 
send tlu‘e arms, money, and tried chiefs. Our eomnnai 
enemies, whom .Allah .-innihiliilii to itm last man, shall 
Hy hefori* thee. So he it. Wii.i.iam. 

'This was not the only appixil of tlie kind m id«? 
to the Siaiussi Sheikh. Among tlie doiMimi'iits 
fouiul in January, BBT), l)y the Allies in the 
tirehiv’(‘s of tlu' eneitiy eonsulatt's at Salonika 
w<‘re l,r»00 copies of a long prf)e'tnnation in 
Arabic add ress(Ml to the "Chitd’sof the Senussis." 
'This j)r(H‘lainat ion, urging .Moskans, on religious 
grounds, to vvtige war on Christians, was 
discovered in the eonsulatt^ of Anstriti, whose 
.sovereign Ixairs the titk* of ('atholic. tmd 
Apo.stolie .Majt'sly. 'The special correspondent 
of The 'rimes tit; Salonika who sent extnicts from 
this (loeument .said that it vva.s not signtvl, but 
its p.seudo-oritaital wording clearly b:>t rayed its 
(Jernemie authorsliip. The follow ing are .some 
passage's from this |)recious document : 

Jn Till-: NaMK ClK Ai.I.AII THK ( ’oMPASHION AI'K AM) 

Mkkciful ! 

(’HIKK.S OF THK SkNCSSIS ! 

A'oii Imve necn that in cnnsotiiienco of tf>a oppre.^sion 
eea icles.sly inflicted on your .Musulnuin hrethren hy 
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CONVEYING WOUNDED ON CAMEL BACK. 


( lu'ir (MKMuicv, FnuM'o, Mn^huul, Italy aii<l Rus.sia. that 
llio MusiiIim IMS, who onco (Mijoyod InMMlom, ha\o Item 
re 1 m<‘ 0(1 to slavery aiul luitniliat ion. 'I'hoso tyrannif’al 
imlioiis liavo no otluM’ aim hut to blot out the li^ht of 
l-tlaui t hrou;.:hout the vvorNI. 

()l all (he ills! ruiiieuf s Allah Ims chosen for the pro- 
Icciiou of our relii.;ioM (la* sur(‘s( is lla* (!criitau tialion, 
with its sympathy for Musulnuuis. 'rhcs(' our allies 
li'ive plaetal (lie precious help of their policy at our ser- 
vict*. They ha\(* he;.MUi to help us in every way in their 
p: ipi elv tla alHi< vhich 

our oppressors deal out to us 

III these cireiimstaitci's we tiave realiz('d the impiu’ious 
jjccessity of proi'laiiuiujj: a Holy War thnui^hout Africa, 
(la* north of which continent has heen corrupted hy the 
dissolute lu iral.^ intnaliU'ed hy Krance, Kuylaiid and 
Italy, and di^honounal hy the contempt in which 
Musidmans are held hy (liose I’owers. 

In all that re^iion the nmst jiovverfid ruler and tlie oia* 
p.issessing most autliority in tlu* Musulman world is His 
H^xcelloncy 'I'he Imamu, the Illustrious Kxein|ilar, tie 
t'hampion of Islam in the cause of Allah, who i.s our 
LtU’il and Master, Seyyiii es Senussi, the Sure (Juide of 
All Klect. 

'I’his leader is hrc«I in the truth of the Koranic Law, 
>i’id his .sold, shining with its pure effulyenee, has under- 
taUon th«^ task of purifying all corrupt souls and directing 
th an in the yiath iff life revealed hy the Holy Hook given 
'o all Musulrnans, 

Your glorious renown. Your grand (h’.signs and ineoiii' 
I'lrahle bravery. Oh, (’liiefs of the Senu.ssi.«, are kiicwii 
•■•roughout the w'orld. All the Mustdmaiis of the earth 
' 'urit on your bravery and noble eonduet in proclaiming 
fad wniging a Holy War by which the bright rays of 
I lain w'ill once m iro shine on African soil, and the 
^lasidmans of North Africa recover the rights of which 
■'"^y have been bereft by tyrannical nations. 

Appoab to him as a loader of Islam had io.s.s 
■ ii|}on the Somis.si Sheikh tlian the 

iemonst ration that Gennany and Turkey could 
' Ihtrd him mviterial aid. A factor tliat helped 
u his decision to invatle Egypt wa.s the appear- 
Hiice ol tJerrnan submarines o/T the coast of 


Gyrenaiea in the late summer of 1015, nud thi^ 
stieet'ss which attended their operations. It 
was some four months after tin* arrival of 
(hiafer Pasha in Cyrenaica that the first un- 
toward iueith'ut of importanei' between tlie 
Seiiussites and the Jlritlish oeeurnel. On 
August 1<>, 1915, two Ih-itish suhmarini's were 
sheltering from the wt'atlu^r undid' a headland 
of the coast of Gyridaiiea whi*n they wtd’o 
treacherously fired u])oii l)y Arabs under the 
leadership of a white (? German) ofTicer, 
casualties being suffiTcd on either side. “ 'I’lio 
incident,” wrote Sir dolin Maxwell, “ wtis, 
however, closed by the aee(‘])tjinee of the 
Senu.ssi’s 2 )rofound tipologies, and of his 
a.s.surances that the ad liad hc(*n commit I imJ 
in ignorance that the submarines were British ” 
— the Sheikh may have assumcMl that the 
submarines were Italian. Nothing noteworthy 
occurred for the next few weeks, hut. in Novem- 
ber events hn|)pened which placed heyonil doubt 
the hostile iTdentious of the Semissi towards 
p]gypt. 'riio .sequence of events in that month 
showed, too, closo cooperation between the 
action of Gennan suhma iiu^s and the 'rr.rco- 
Senu.ssi forces. 

On November 5 ll.M. auxiliary' erni.ser lara 
was torpedoed off Sollnni hy the I Ilo ; on the 
()th enemy submarines shelled t he h^gypt ian post 
at Solium, and two coastguard cruisers then 
stationed in its harbour. One of them, tho 
Abbas, wdis sunk at her moorings, the other, the 
Nur ol Balir, being badly damaged. The next 
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<i{iy, Noveniber 7, tho British horse transport 
Moorina was also sunk off tho Cyronaican 
coast ; on the 15th the camp at Solium w^as 
.sniped ; on the 17th the Zawia (monastery) at 
Jlarrani— 50 miles within the lOgyptian frontier 
—was occupied by some .‘lOO Scnussi regulars ; 
on the 18th the coastguard barracks at Barrani 
were attacked ; on the 20 th another coastguard 
station was also attacked. 

The long threatened cam[)aign had begun, 
'riiere is no need to suppose that Germany and 
Turkey, the Powers wdu(di had dragged the 
Scnussi into the adventure, expected from it 
any great military sucee.ss. They hoped, how- 
(‘ver, to create such unrest and disaffoctif)n 
throughout Egypt that British action in tho 
Near Ea.st wotdd bo much hampered, ^'he 
Scnus.sites believed that even if they could not 
hold, they would be able to raid, the rich lands 
of the Nile Delta. 

'^rhe strength of tho force at the disposal of 
th(? enemy is conjectural ; it was not, however, 
less than 30,000. It consisted of a nucleus of 
Turkisli troops, with Turkish, German and i\rab 
olhcers, the Muhafizia or Scnussi regulars (a 
well di.scip lined uniformed body some 5,000 
strong) and a varying numb(T of irregulars, 
ev'ery adult male in Cyronaica being accvistomed 
to arms. I’he troops were supplied with 
machine guns, pom-poms and a number of 
field pieces. 'There was ample cainol transport, 
and a consideralile number of the Sonu.ssites 
were w’ell mounted. Tho particular in which 
they were most lacking appears to have been 
food. Certainly some of the benu.ssi camps 
were v€^ry badly off for provisions. Tho 
conduct of the operations against Egypt was 
entrusted to Gaafer Pasha (who was destined 
to become a prisoner of tho British). Sidi 
Ahmed and Nuri Bey wore also usually with 
the main body of their troops. Whatever the 
strength of tho combined TurCo-Seniissi army, 
a proportion of it had to guard tho rear, tliat is 
to watch the Italian garrisons at Bongazi, 
Dorna and Tobruk, while another part was 
detached to seize Siwa and other oasos west of 
the Nile. 

British troops, the 1/lst North Midland 
Mounted Brigade, with the Berks Battery, 
Ji.H.A., were sent to garrison the Fayum, and 
cavalry of the Egyptian Army with a Bikaner 
Camel Corps detachment occupied the Wadi 
Natrun. These w’ere the two oases nearest tho 
Nile. Other measures, such as placing a garri- 


son at Damanhur, between Cairo and AU*x- 
andria, were taken to ensure the traiupiillity of 
the Delta region west of the Nile. As to the 
13edouin of the Libyan Plateau, mostly mem- 
bers of the Walid Ali tribe, all within tho 
apliere of Sidi Ahmed s operations, which rapidly 
exhaidod over 200 miles of Egyptian territory, 
joined his standard. 'Fhus in numbers his force 
was more tJian doubled, though its military 
value was not greatly increased. But should 
tho Senussites have gained any striking 
ivlvantage hostile outbreaks in t^gypt itself, 
w'here agitation was rife, would have been very 
probable. Even in Alexandria the Senu.ssi 
had many adherents, and his prestige was 
increased by the measures winch Gen. 
Maxwell now ordered, tho withdrawal of the 
Egyptian garrisons from Solium, Sidi el Bar- 
rini, and other outposts. Siw’a also fell to tho 
Senussi as well as el Gara (Qara) and Moghara, 
oasos, at the foot of the southern escarjnuent of 
the Libyan Plateau, on tho way to Cairo by 
the Watli Natrun. The more southern oases, 
Baharia, Farafra, etc., were for the time 
unoccupied either by enemy or British troo[)s. 
They too led to the Nile, but tlie main advaiuM? 
of the enemy was neces.sarily along the ijlateau 
which separates the Libyan Desert from th(^ sea. 

d'his plateau, known ^s the Libyan Desert 
Plateau, rises abru|)tly above the MeditiT- 
ranean. Its level varies from 300 to 000 feet, 
it is comj)o.sed of limestone, and large areas 
of the surface are bare rock, golden coloured. 
Other areas are cov^ered with a thin lay<T of 
soil and in de[>re.ssions and dry river beds (ramel 
thorn and coarse gra.ss are found. Numerous 
isolated hills ri.so above the tableland, 'rhe .sea- 
ward face of the plateau is almost everywh(?ro 
precipitous. The country receives a fairly 
heavy winter rainfall, but it has no streams 
and is therefoi*e only traversable along routes 
w'hero water can bo found in wells or s|)rings. 
From time immemorial the main road across 
this desolate land has kept close to the Me<liler- 
ranean, and the only considerable centres of 
population are found along the coast. I’ho 
chief town is Mersa Matruh, about 200 miles 
west of Alexandria, and 150 east of Solium. 
As its name (rnersa — harbour) implies, it is a 
port,* and around it is a fairly large cultivated 
area, barley of excellent quality being raised. 
At Matruh itself there is a Eiu-opean popula- 
tion, mainly Greek and Italian, of about 200. 

♦It replaces thoTttraUojiiuin of J’tolnnaic antlKoman 
times. 
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Within 12 hours' journoy hy \\a,t<‘r t’roru Alex- 
andria, Milt mil was chosen as t he i.^ritish 
base, and to it t he a<l\'jUH*ed ijjarrisons at Harrini 
and Solium were withdrawn not without the 
defeeli»)n of 12 laitive oiVa*ers, two ea<lets and 
120 other nuiks to tla; Semissi. Mdiese jiIl 
belonged to th(> Mgyptiiin ( ’oiistguiird ( 'amel 
(.*or|)s, and tlu'ir desertion wjis signilieant of 
what might happen on a huger si^jile if eireum- 
staiiees fiivoured the enemy. While the si‘a 
route to Malriih w ns tla^ chief meiins of trans- 
port, a seeofuhiry me;ius of eommuniciit ion was 
afTorded hy the niilwny which runs west from 
Ah'xandria.. "riiis line, when hosti!iti«*s b(‘giin, 
had rmehed Dabmi, So miles short of Mjitruh. 
'riuaiei^ hy Miitruh as hir as Solium ii motor 
Hervi<*e wjis ordinarily maintiiiued.* 

Starting from Hir W’arr iuid Msead, eiiiujis 
somew twit west of Sullurn, the enemy rapiilly 
ov(‘rran the country .-is far e.ast as Dabaa., 
but th(5 prompt ua*asures takiai hy (Jen. 
Maxwell ()re\onted iiny danger of Matruh and 
Dahaa being cjiptunul. (J(‘n. Maxwell wisely 
decided tluit tlu* liest way to dejil with the 
situation was hy a vigorous offensive. In view 

♦ Itolh nulway mul rond wi'n* Itiiill by tlu^ ox- Khedivo 
AI)bHM ililiiii rii-.lui, the railway rcnenilly known 

as llu‘ Miiniit liiu*. wlnlr tli(' nmd is « allod tbo Kluslixial 
Motor Ibaad. A road, bourxor, wjis in oxisfiairr and 
in Oonstjinl use in Honian tiinrs Ixlwoon Alexandria 
aii<l Mat mil, and alon^' it an* many broken widl.s and 
eisti'ras dating fnaii tbe first to the fonrtb eeiituries. 


of the danger of a rising in Hgypt, should tlio 
enemy approach the Nile, it was imperative to 
Uee|) th(' sphere of hostilities as far as possibhi 
W(vs| of tin; Delta. This meant as bold an 
oflensive as was consist etit with not running 
the risk of a serious revta’se. For all that the 
force imnu‘dialely availahle for service wtis 
n<*it}ier large nor liornogeneoiis. Orders for 
the formation of a Western Krontier Force, 
eonsisting of a. ('om[)osite .Mounted Hrigade tind 
a. Ooiiipdsitf* Infantry Hrigade, were issued on 
November 20, Major-CJen. A. Wallaer, (Mb, 
being given the eommand. 

Tbis foi-fn, tin* b«‘si aAiiilMf>l(* in t’^ypt at tla* nioinoat, 
wasby no nii'ans well adapted to tbe. task wliii b lay be- 
foreit. he^im.-nlsand slatfs ba 1 been bat ba.stily 

collarted. and \\ei*o not well known to taie aiiotbi'r. 
'Plit* CornposiU* Vt‘omanrv Hrigade, to j.;i\e an instance, 
eontained men from or more ditferetd regiments. 

. . . The eoinposition [of tbe force | was (‘onstaiilly 
(•banking, and it was juit until tbe mi l<lle of Fcbniary 
that tbe eondition of tbe Western Frontier Force eonld 
be eonsideri'd really satisfactory. (Sir .1. .MaxwelTs 
J)ispat<*b, March I. Itllti.) 

It is interesting to s(>t fortJi the original 
C(»mposition of this forei' a.n<l to not(' how' it, wius 
gradually changed till it came to repre.sent 
praetically ev(‘ry |)a,rt of the Kinpin* (‘xci^pt 
Famula. On Deei'inlMM* 7, when (Jen. Wallace, 
took up Ins h(‘ad(piarters at Matruh, tho 
Mounted Hrigade, whieh was under Hrigatlier- 
(Jen. Tyndalo Hiscoi', was made u[) of : 

'riiroe (’omposite Yeomaruy Kegiiiicnts (from details 
2nd Mounted Division). 
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WATERING HORSES AT A DESERT WEl.I 


Out* C(iiu|)(),sito AnstniliHii Light JIotm* 

(I'rmn ilotnils Aiislniliaii I^.H. Hiigiult's), 

Notts l^utt fry I? K.A. (’I’.K.) juul Aiiiiimnitioii ( ’oluinn. 

I*arl of this Brigade (fiv(‘ sijtiadrous) was at 
Dabaa ; the r(‘st at Matnih. Brigadi(T-( Uai. Lord 
Jaiean coianianded the Iiifatitry Briga-de, whieh 
was niatle up as follows : 

1 (ith Matt. Iloyiii ScoIm (T.L.). 

2/7l!i Halt. Middlfsfx Kfgt. (I'.K.). 

’J/Htt» Half. Middlfse X Hfgt. ('IM''.). 

lAtli Si U I IS. 

'i'here wtis also a squadron of the Royal 
Flying C’orjts. The l^ivisional Traiti was 
su))plied by the Jst Australiain Division an<I, no 
Royal Kngineers l)eing available, (Jen. W'alhxee 
was givtai ti detaehinent of the Egypt ia?i Army 
Military Works De|)art merit. Besides this 
newly raistxl force, (Jen. VN'allaet^ also liad tin? 
laa'mal garrison of the Western Frontier. This 
consisted of a small British forcr? and dctach- 
mc'iits fi’om the Egyiitian Army, d’here were, 
in atldition, a squadron of the Royal Naval 
Armoured Car Division, which had b<a*n rusherl 
tip at the first sign of seritais trouble aial 
stationeil along the Alexandria-Dabaa railway ; 
the 2nd Jiatt. New Zealand Hifle BiMgade,*** 
liiO men of the Ihkanir Camel (V)rps (with a.i 
Egyptian Army nuudrine-gun section) ; and one 
armour(?d train manned by the I /10t h (Jitrkha 
Ritles, with two 12J-pounders of the Egyptian 

* A ffw wofks luiter the Uilst Hrigtwh' (i»4!h Divisiim) 

rfliovod the Now Zoulnndcrs on thf lines eoininunic’H - 

lion. 


Army Artillei'y. Thus (Jen. Wallace began his 
campttign with “ a sci’atch lot" of ^Vomarir’y, 
T(‘rritorials, Australians, N(‘w Zealandta’s, 
liKliaris and lOgyptians. Xo scratcli lot" of 
men r<ai<l(*i*ed better service than lid tla? 
original units of Wallaces conaiiand. 

Only the thris* Territorial leginuMits and the 
Notts Batter'y R.H.A., however, sa-w the cam- 
paign through from start to tinisli. d’he 
commander, it will b(' reali/t‘d, liad matiy <hf- 
licultics to mi‘ct b<‘yond thos(‘ cm used liy the 
em*my. Out' of the most s(*rious of th«?s(? 
ditliculties remains to be mentioned the lack 
of sullicient and suitable transport made it 
n('C(‘s.sary for (Jen. Wallact' to withdraw’ his 
troops to Matnih after cvt'ry engagtMicatt . 

ddie first encountt‘r with th<‘ (Miemy occuried 
on Dt?ceniber II, tind cm that day a-iid on th<* 
l.‘hh tliere wiax? sharp lights wt'sl an<l south of 
Matnih, the Staiussi holding in considtrable 
strength the Wadi Staiaab, whicdi runs south 
from the coast. Owing to the ‘‘ bad going tla? 
infantry cmpkiyed {the* Sikhs) could take no 
part in the light on Decemlxa’ II, but the 
Yeomanry, ai<l(*d by a sfjuadron ol the Aus- 
tralian Light I base and the armounMl cars, 
cleared the Wadi Staiaab, llu? (‘Uemy losing 
over 100 in killed and wouiuled. M he British* 

♦ Hit.- as i-lsf win-re in thi- rlmiiUM* the lerm “ Hritisli 
(•asualtif^ ” is iisi-d to im lud.' all ruaks under Hritish 
i-oiiunaud wlullier Dominion or Indian or the HritiKh 
Army |irojier. 
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casiialtios were 32. Liout.-Col. Snow, who, 
until tho fonnation of (Um. Wallace’s forco 
had boon in command on tho Wostorn Frontier, 
was killed by an Arab wliom lio was ondoax oiir- 
ing to persuade to surrender. He had been 25 
years in the Egyptian Coastguard Service and 
was intimately acquainted with the country and 
its inhalufants, and his death was a stnere loss 
to tho force. Tlio column camped on the field 


,on the 1 1th, and on the 12th rounded up some 
prisoners. On the 13th, reinforced by the 
Royal Scots, the coliunn started, at 8 a.in., to 
engage the enemy at a spot 13 miles distant ; 
but, on (Tossing a w^adi (the Wadi Shaifa) they 
w'ere themselves attacked with considerable 
vigour by a force estimated at about 1,200, 
wdth two gims and machine-guns. Only the 
opportune arrival of reinforcements from 
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BRITISH CAVALRY IN WESTERN EGYPT. 
Searohing a Senussi encampment outside Solium. 


Matruh turned the day against the Sonussites, ^week of December, was given the 1st Matt, 

who lost 180 in killed alone. The British New Zealand R.B., two naval 4*1 in. guns, 

casualties were nine killed and 56 wounded. and “A** Battery Hon. Artillery Co. 

The column piirsued the enemy till dark and Thu.s strengthened, Gen. Wallace again 
the next day returned to Matruh. The chief engaged the enemy, the action being fought 
result of these actions on December 11 and 13 on Christmas Day, 1915. The iriain 8enussi 
was to show Gen. Wallace that he w£is not force was then near Gebel Medwa, a hill some 

strong enough to risk a decisive engagement. eight miles south-west of Matruh. Gaafer 

He asked for reinforcements and, in the third Pasha was in command, and from air rocon- 
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Tia.i.s.siui<.*(? and olhar sources tlio Hritish asti- 
inata<l his stranj>th in infaiilry. ciixalry, and 
artillary, to \)c atMail 5,000, nf whom mon^ 
tlum half wan? Mahajizla (n'jiiilars). ( Jahal 
Madwa was within a, faw milas of tlia si-a, aial 
on tha 2r)th (Jan. Wallaca amin^cMl with tha 
aoinmaialar of II.M.S. (lamatis wliiah vigil- 
antly patrollatl tlia aoasl tliat ho should 

support tha attack on tlu' hill with ^un-fira 
from tha saa. (Jan. \Val!ac(', in p<‘rsona.l <*om- 
luaial, niovad out from Matruh hafora djiyliKht 
on Christinas morning. H(' di\i<lad his foraa 
into two columns. 1’h(> Kight Column, undiT 
laiait. ( V)l. d. I... H. (Jordon, loth Sikhs, includad 
(h(^ bulk of th<‘ infantry, with tlia Ihiaks Hussars 
anti a stn-tion of Horsa Art illary, aiul its task 
wiis to advant^a along tha coast road tliri'ctly 
on tha enemy. 1’ho I. ('ft Column, under 
Hrigadi(>r-( Jan. Tyndala Hiscoa, was made up of 
mount(Ml troo|>s and Horsa Artillt'ry, and was 
diractod to make a wide dc'lour round tha 
right flank of the antiiiy and cut oft* his retreat 
w('stward. As ('ol. (Jordon's column moved 


out, it cama under sharj) artillery and machine- 
gun tire, but by 7.15 am., having march(Ml 
seven niil(>s, Col. (Jordon was in front of the 
main ent'rny position an esaar|)mant about 
a mile south of (Jabcl Madwa. Tho 1.5th Sikhs, 
temporarily commanded by Major l^v-ans, wt'rt' 
.st'nt forward to attack the (auany’s right flank, 
tha Buc’ks Hussars and the 2/ 8th Middk'sax 
delivering a containing attack on his trout. 
Moantimo tho Notts R.H.A. silenced the 
(aiemy's artillery (c.ibtaining a direct hit on the 
largest of the enemy’s pieces), aidcnl by tlia 
hill, guns of the Cdomatis, which opened “an 
lU'curate and useful tire ’’ at a range of about- 
six miles. The enemy fought with resolution, 
and three conijianies of the 1st New /ealand 
lUlle Brigade were sent to lielp the Sikhs. 
After nearly three hours' struggle the Sikh.s and 
New Zealanders clean'd the cr€?st of the escaiji 
ment, driving the white-robed Arabs into m- 
long rocky nullah, studded with caves and 
.small gullies into which many of tho onein> 
retreated. The nullah was cleared bend by 
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bond anc] tlio edge of tho table -land, hoyoinl 
wliieh lay llio enemy's oaiiii>, retw.*hed. 

Here the mounted eolurnn, whieh had mot 
with dotormiiHMi ^)j)posil ion from the Sonussi 
horsemen, ef)uld be seen two inilf.\s away. 
Working their way towards Col. (Jonlon, tlio 
mounted troo[)s joined in the assault on tlie 
enemy’s main position in the AVadi Majitl, 
which was earried, aV)out 4 p.ni., at the point 
of the bayonet. By that time, howevcT, tiie 
hulk of tlie eiaany liad made good t heir retreat 
along the sea shore*and the apj)roaeh of <lark- 
ness pr(iV(aited pursuit. So hurried had l)een 
(hiaha' Basha’s flight that lie left behind his 
oni«*(3 and personal otTeets. 

'I'he British easuall i<^s were light 14 rank iind 
til(3 killed and .4 otliofTs and 47 other ranks 
woundfid. Over .470 enemy d(‘ad wito oouiited 
a.nd 82 prisoners w'i‘re tak(ai. Much live stock, 
40,000 rounds of small arm ammunition and 
tlu’oe boxes of gun ammunition wen^ also 
captured. 4’he honours of the da-y fell to Col. 
tiordon and the Sikhs a.n<l New Zoalamlers 


tjf the })ui‘niii;4 fnildcr shout' on t*\ itleii<‘<> tlwit wt* tio not 
hox wilfi kill glovf.s \vlu*ri tlu? punehi ig is In'Iow the 
bt'lt. 

At tiayhrt'ak toalny ( Boxing Bay) ()n* (‘olninn ino\<*(l 
hiu-k into eainp. tired ont, it is tna', with its long inan li 
and running light across the samI, and then tliioiigh 
iMuildcr-strcw n ravines, but high in spirits.* 

One result of the Christmas Day t'ght wtis 
the withdrawal of the StMiussi main body to 
Hahv/int, 2r> miles south-west of Matruh. 4'ho 
enemy had reeeivtMl ti stwere ha, ml ling, litit was 
far from b(‘alen, and the last week of IBIA and 
the first half of .Itinnarv, llUt), laid to be 
<‘inployed in clearing out parties of tln> «*nemy 
who were threatening the line of communiea,- 
tion.s botwt'en railhead and Matruh. 4'lu‘se 
ojierations wert^ interrupted by tornaitial rains 
— perhaps the last thitig most nu‘mb«*rs of the 
Expeditionary Force exjieeted which la.sft*d 
a W'eek and turned the land into altiTnate 
strett'hes of sand and mud. This work of 
clearing th(3 rear of enemies was perf«»rmed by 

* Mnnklutj I‘osf, .Jnnuary B). 

t 'Phis place w»is in ttie oilicinl disjmtchcs nt fir.-t 
incorrectly spell lln/alin. 


(the latter under command of Major Austin). 
It was the first tinu^ these N<*w Zealanders 
(among whom was a Maori contingent) ha<i 
he(Mi in action, but they fought with the 
sti^adiiuss (jf S(3a.soned troops, (.'ol. Cordon’s 
‘‘olumn lavouacktsl at Cebel Medwa. 

'I’bo troops (wrote an otlicer who took part in the fight) 
slept for a few hours, during which time a voIunt<MT 
parly went hack to rescue c(Ttain woutalcd reported to 
t.e in the lorig nullah. 'I’hey feared for the lives of any 
men left hehind. 'I’htdr fears provcil only too well 
founded. No w'ounded were fouiul, Imt some of the 
dead had he<«n grievously maltreated, 'the men prohocl 
every j-ave and (rrevice in the vicinity, and not a hirker 
there e.senped the terrihle revengt? they took, d'he light 
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WOUNDED BEDOUIN SOLDIERS UNDER GUARD OF INDIAN TROOPS AT MERSA MATRUH. 
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;i column nndor Lord Lucan, helped by the 
Na\’al Annoured Car Division. Meantime, the 
ctu‘iny at Halazin received reinforcements. 
( aireful watch was kept over that place by the 
Klying Corps. The camp comprised at least 
100 KurojDean tents and 250 lledouin tents, 
including tliat of Sidi Ahmed, it being recog- 
nized Iw Capt. Roylo, the observer. The 
strength of the enemy was estimated at 6,000, 
jind once more Cen. Wallace awaited the 
arrival of reinforcements before attacking. 

At that time the first of the South African 
troops raised by the Union for service overseas 
(tlici campaign in German South-West Africa 
lull I been regardeil as a domestic affair) luul 
reached England and the 2nd Regiment (under 
Lieut. -Col. W. E. C. Tanner) of the l.st South 
African Infantry Rrigade was sent to rein- 
force Gen. Wallace. It disembarked at Matruh 
on January 20 and 21, and at once was given 
a share of the fighting. On January 22 Gen. 
Wallace moved from Matruh and, marching 
16 miles, encamped that night at Bir Shola. 
'riiere he formed his troops into two columns 
and, at 6 a.m. on January 23, went forward to 
engage the enemy. As in the action on Christmas 
Day, Col. Gordon commanded the infantry, 
which formed the Right Column, and hatl with 
it one squadron of \oomanry (the Duke of 
i.ianciist^r’8 Own), and Brigatlier-Gen. Biscoo 
the mounted men. The action that ensued, the 
hardest fought of the whole campaign, demon- 
strated, among other things, that the Senussi 
army had capable and daring leaders. Among 
them w^ere German oflicers. Col. Gordon 
advanced direct on the enemy’s camp, Gen. 
Biscoe’s men being echeloned to the left front 
of the Right Column, moving parallel to and in 
clo.se touch with it. Col. Gordon had with him 
his own regiment, the 16th Sikhs, the 2nd South 
African Regiment, the 1st Batt., New Zealand 
R.B., and the Notts Battery, R.H.A. In tw^o 
hours and a half they had covered about seven 
iniloe ; a very trying experience, especially for 
the South Africans, most of whom had been 
originally cavalry. The advance was made in 
abnormal conditions. The whole country had 
been turned by the recent rains into a quagmire, 
which hampered the movements of the mounted 
troops and deprived the infantry of the support 
of the Naval Armoured Car Division. “ Tlirough- 
out the day,” wrote Sir J. Maxwell, “ this factor 
• — of mud — splayed an important and unfortu- 
nate part.” Though it hampered, the mud did 
not prevent the advance of the troops At 


8.. 30 a.m. the Left Column reported the enemy 
in sight, and shortly atterwards Biscoe’s 
ailvanced squadron of Australian Light Horse 
became engaged. Gen. Biscoo sent the Bucks 
Hussars and the H.A.C. to support the Aus- 
tralians and, at the same time. Col. Gordon’s 
column pushed on in attack formation, the 
indomitable Sikhs leading. After an engage- 
ment lasting eight hours the enemy w'ere de- 
feated and fled, ’riie course of the fight is 
succinctly told in Gen. Maxwell’s di.spatch as 
follow s : 

Rolievofl by tho aJvanco of tho Infantry, the mount eii 
troops prosMOcl on, enileax onrinj^ to work round the 



EGYPTIAN TROOPS. 
Boarding a steamer at Solium. 


enemy’s right, and nt tho sHino time covering tho left 
flank of Col. Gordon’s attack, 'the hitter, spread 
over a front of nearly a mile and a helf, led f.eross 
ground absolutely destitute of cov'er, while mirapo in 
tho early stages made it impossible for a eonsidciablo 
time to locate the enemy’s positions. l_)uring this 
advance the Infantry suffered somewhat severely from 
artillery and machine-guns, the OIlemy’.^ lire being both 
rapid and accurate. Nev'ertholess, tho enemy was 
gradually pressed back, hut his retirement of nearly 
three miles on to his main positions was conducted W’ith 
great skill, denying all our efforts to come to clos<» 
quarters. 

By 2.46 p.m. the Sikhs and Soutli Africans, with part 
of the New Zealand Battalion, on the left of the Sikhs, 
hod reached the enemy’s main line. But in the mean* 
time the flanks had not made equal progress, and be dies 
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,,t ih»- otiorny were w<»i*Utiig l>uth nertli an<l south, 

I Ilf* line ^uMflually fonniii^ the arc of a semi-circle. 

Soon after I p.m,, so ^rcat was lla^ activity <»f one 
(,r 1 hese tlctachio'Mvts on our ri>;ht, or northern (lank, 
iliO ilii* rcs(^rve Ihittalion (l/<>th Koval Scots) liail tt» 

1., * put in rcsi-onv tla^ silualiort, hut l>y 2.30 p.m. all 
(l.i’i f‘r from that tpiartcr was past. On the t'Xtreiiu' 
Iclf, h()wcv’(‘r. hy 3.3t) p.m. the (Rivalry <»f th.e Left 
ritlimri had hcen forced to ^ive sriin • j^roiintl, axl with 
iht* n.A.t^ ) 4 uns wf're occupying a position nearly 

1.0. ti) yanls in rear of the Field Arnl»iila.nc(\ 

Cfil. (Jf)rtlon was called upon to dctai-h two com- 
pa iics (»f New Zealamlers to assist the Oavalry. who 
were licin;; pressed. With this rei nforcctmnd the thn*at 
a siinst our left rear was tin.ally n*p»dsed and the enemy 
driven otT. 

Ill the niiMiMtime the rn tin attack hy Col. (Jordoii’s 
Ciihiinn had progressed sat isfa.<*torily . Ky 3 p.m. the 
f iicmy had hemi driven from his positions, and shortly 
jil I i i wartls his camp was occupied aial hnrnt, t lu^ work 
if destruction hein,' c*anpleted hy 4.30 p.m. 

riiis nccoiint nuiy bt* sii[)|)h*tn(oito(l by 
extracts froiti a Udho’ written ininualititt^ly after 
lh(‘ hy ati oltiecr wlio fotjghl. at 

Mahi/.in, and |)rinlo(i in t bo Mornituf I*ost : 

W liilo advancing on the enemy’s position .some 
liniidrcil Sprinj,ih‘ 'ks [South .\fri(*ansl n-cr(» .sent l>ack as 
unlit to march any furlluM*, hut when (ho first mm 
hoomeil they halted imdccidiMl. 'I’hi'n the wind wafted 
flown ‘.heir lail I alitai's weird war cry on it.s win^s. 
CiOchinL!; up the echo, they “ ahout -t nrned ” with a 
idar, and, hoots carried in tlseir hainls, they strn}.:^Icd 
liack to (he openin;.; fray, ii;id .saw it t iirou.vh to a finish — 
ii likely looking lot t hcs<». 

The enemy corifi'stcd the day with flic utmost ilclcr- 
iti nation, h'or f<air flours there was a stra^jl^Ie for 
■iiprennuy in rifle firt^ which rivalled in raffle the okl 
Callipoli days. 'I'hese native troops carrii'd as m.iny 
in.K hi!ie-miiis a ^ we did, and under (Jerm in (( wo of t hem 
naval men) and 'i'nrkish ollieers, worked them with 
valour and preeisi:)ii. d'lieir artillery threw poor- 
(jnality .shrapnel with iimre acenraey than hith(*rto. 

.\ profitnhle Htrata;j;em was hronoht olT liy tlu> cavalry 
creeri. \N'hoii vve were more than holding our own a 
If'irlion of the cavalry on the left retire! under ordm*s 
111 a hand j^allop. l*’neoura; 4 ed hy this, the Arabs who 
liatl opposed this portion of the line presseil forward in 
in Mses, to he blown to pieces l)y three of onr jjjnn.s just 
Han placed in a new position, (km cent rated rifitv tire 
•'lotted Old several of the Seiui.ssi’s machine >;im crews, 
inclndiiij^ a (ierman captain. 

(>nr troop.s passiMl through the ho.stile camp, and 
ii'imd every evidence of lOnropemi supervision. Oppor- 
I unity had hoini taken hy the enemy duriiij^ their 
'l'‘terminoil resistance to rivmove inneh booty, hut a 
. 'oif ileal remained to be destroyed hy the victors. 
Ihilf a mile of Kedouin encampments went up in .'^inokiv 

Pursuit of tho onouiy was iiripussiblo ; tlio 
•avairy horses were spetif ant! \hr troops 
I'ivouacket! two iniltvs east of Halazin, at a 
pot wht^ro the Fielt! Aiuhulance Itad stuck in 
•lie mud. The supply train liad not been able 
•'» reach that plaet\ and tho niglit, intensely 
<'>ltl tirid wet, was passed few slept with 

either supplies nor blankets. The enemy 
lioM'od no ifielinatioii to renew tho eoinViat and 
'■n January 24, (Jen. Wallace marched his 
' loops back tt) Bir Shola. It was a trying mareJi 
a deep mud, all veliieles having to bo drawn 


by baud and tlu* sevt'n>ly wounded ('arried oii 
stretelu'i’s hy thtv tired and Ihirsfy infantry, 
until thnv iiiilt's from Bir Sliola f ht' supply 1 raiit 
was met. Tlu? lu'xf day, in hid ter weathi'i*. the 
frnops reaelied Matnih once more. I'he Prifish 
easualf ies af llalizin wen* eo ujuirat ively 
heavy, J1 killi’d and 21)1 wounde 1. 'I'he Sikhs 
alone laid l.’h) easualf ies. 'I'he Senussites had 
suffen*d sevi'ri'ly, a eonservalive estimate put- 
ting their loss at not fewer than 20(1 killed and 
r»0() wounded. For the success attained, as in 
the action on l)eeend;er 2o, ^pi'eial praise was 
diu* to the leading of Col. ( Jordon who enm 
manded the main attack, while (Jen. .Maxwell 
dn?w ptudieular aflenfion to “fhi* gallanfry of 
tlu’i Sikhs, llu* South Africans and the \e\v 
Z('alatitlt‘rs, who fought with invincible dash 
and resolution throughout the day.” 

At llala/in the Senussites and their 'i'nreo- 
(Jerman allies had fought well, lait nnsueeess 
fully, and their defeat, following the defeat on 
Christmas Day, disillusioned tlie F.gyptiati 
Bedouins who had flocked fo the standard of 
Sidi Ahmed. X’isions of raiding tlu? rieli lands 
of the Delta faded ; they found themselves 
instead ill-useil by the Cyrenaiean Aralts and 
in danger, too, of starvation. From this time 
many of the Walid Ali siArrendereil to the 
British ; tlie })eril to Fgypt appeared to he past. 
The immo})ility of (Jon. Wallace's force? had 
prevented him, h(.)wev’er, from following up his 
victories, and thus the enemy was (*neoiirag(‘d 
to continue thi* contest. 'Flu? p(*riod of immo- 
bility was happily coming to an end ; the 
Kxped it ionary Force was at last in February 
-sup|)lied witli suiVieient camel transport. 
Its composition was again altered. The loth 
Sikhs were ordered to India and the New 
Zealanders left for Furope. Tlu*ir jilaees were 
taken by mon? battalions of the 1st South 
African Infantry Brigade, with whom came 
their comnrinder, Brigadier-( Jen. 11. T. Jaikin, 
(AM.C., D.S.O.. an oflicer with a hriJliant record, 
Theeompositt? Yeomanry Brigade also vanished, 
being replaced by the 2!ul Monnteil Brigade. 
Lonl T.inean still had his three Territorial 
regiments (the l/Oth Royal Scots and the 2 7th 
and 2,8tli Middlesex Regt.), wJiih*. to t*tnphusizf 
the Impt?rial cotnposition of tlu? force, two 
sections of the Hong Kong and Singapore? 
Mountain BattcTy had joined. 'Fhe e?amel 
drivc^rs, it may be added, were negro(?s from 
the Sudan. 

(5en. Wallace consider(?d that the nperation>s 
now contemplated the reoccupation of Barrini 
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and Solium — would, in view of his ago, involv^o 
a physical strain beyond his powers, and ho, 
theroforo, resigned the corniuand which he had 
held with unvarying sue(!ess for three months. 
In his place Gen. Maxwell a[)pointed Major-Gen. 
W. E. Peyton, C.H., O.S.O., who took over the 
coininand on February 1), 1910, when the Expe- 
ditionary I<'ore(>, reorganized in the manner 
stated, was com|)letely mobile and would no 
longer have to return to Matruli after every 
engagement. 

Having completed his |)reparations, Gen. 
Peyton dispat(;hed a force on February 20, 
with orders to establish itself at Earrini. 
Made u|) of Bucks Hussars, Dorset Yeomanry, 
the Xotts Battery 11. H. A., Ist and Ilrd Batta- 
lions South African Brigade, Koyal Scots, and 
Light Armoured Gar Batteries, this force was 
placed under the comnuind of Brig.-Gen. 
Lukin, who located the enemy at Agagia, 
14 miles south-east of Barrini. Gaafer Pasha 
an<l Nuri Bey were l)o(h in camp, but Sidi 
Ahmed had left for Siwa, a forward movement 
of Senussi forces in the southern oases having 
been undertaken as a set-off to his reverses in 
the coast region. Gen. L\ikin planned a night 
inarch for February 25, and an attack on the 
enemy camp at dawn. But Gaafer Pasha, as 
on previous occasions, did not passively 
await attack, and on the afternoon of the 
2.5th he opened fire with field and machine- 


guns on the British ciimp. Tho action on this 
flay was unimportant, but it led Gen. Lukin 
to abandon his intern led night march, and it 
was not till 9.. ‘10 a.m. on the 26th that he 
moved out with his whole force tow’ards 
Agagia. Again there was tho long march, but 
weather conditions were now’ normal, and tho 
South Africans wore in good form. About 
11 a.m. the 3rd (Transvaal) Battalion, under 
Lieut. -Col. E. F. Thackeray, attacked the 
enemy’s centre, tho bulk of the Yeomanry, 
with tw’o armoured cars, being on the right 
flank, and one srpiadron of Yeomanry and two 
cars on the left. Gen. Lukin’s tactics, basid 
on his South African experience, difTercd 
somewhat from those adopted in previous 
engagements. The infantry w’cre to engage, 
break the resistance of tho enemy, and the 
moment tho foe showed signs of giving way 
the Yeomam*y and annoured cars wito to 
dash forward and complete their rout. Gaafer 
Pasha kept to his tactics of Halazin ; as tlie 
Transvaal Battalion advanced (with admirable 
steadiness), the Senussites and kliaki -clad Turks, 
moving very rapidly, tried to outflank Lukin’s 
left. This enveloping movement was soon 
checked, and the Transvaal men came on to 
within 500 yards of the enemy’s position. 
Gen. Lukin decided to press the issue. Ho 
threw his reserve, the 1st (Capo Province) 
Battalion, under Lieut. -Col. F. S. Dawson, into 



ON THE WESTERN FRONTIER. 

In the foreground are Senutii prisoners ; in the background is General Peyton (seated)* 
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AFTER THE BA I'TLE OF AOAOIA. 

'I'roopcrs of (he Dorset Yeomanry leading their horses back to the base. 


t bn fighting lin<», and brought back t lio squadron 
from tiis loft flank to str<‘ngthon his right flank, 
warning (’oh H. M. Sou(<‘r, D.S.O., of (he 
l)<»rsot ^^*onlaury, to bo n^ady. Pressed 
relentlessly by (ho South Africans, aft<T a two 
hours’ contesi the eiKMuy, who had fought 
with extrcaiK' boldness, was coiiipelled to 
♦w’lu’uato his position. In (?xact accordance 
with the plans, the tight was at once taken 
11 [) by the cavalry, and the day t*nded in a 
inemonible charge by the Dorset Yeonianry. 

Attoiil I f).Tn . I '.iiitl (\tl. Soutfr in tiis oniciitl rcjiort | 
I receivml a Irem the U.O.t’. rsnyiiij; thnt hr 

uistiiMl me til pursue and to cul olT I he eiii*iriy if pos.Niblo. 
It was niy intention to let the enemy K<'t elear of tlio 
siUidhills, wliere there might liavo been wir(' or trenches, 
and tlien to attack liim in the open. I therefore pursuo<l 
oil a line paralh'i to, and about 1,000 yanks west of, tbo 
lino of retreat, attacking with dismounted fire M'liert'ver 
the horses wanted an easy. About 2 p.m. I saw for the 
tirst time the whole retreating foree extend for about a 
mile w’ith a depth of 300 to 40t» yards. In front were the 
caincfls and baggage, es(!orted by irregulars, with their 
proper fighting foree (Muhafizia) a,iid maxims forming 
their rear and flank guard. I derided to atfa<*k moiinte<l. 
About 3 p.m. I dismounted for the last lime to give my 
horses a lireather and to make a earefiil examination of 
the ground over whieh 1 was about to move. Hy thi> 
time the Dorset Kogiment was complete, ainl as the 
squadron of the Bucks Yeomanry had gone on ahead 
and could not ho found, I attacked with Dorset s alone. 
'I’ho attaek was madr 3 in tw'o lines, the horses ga-llnping 
steadily, and w’ell in hand, '^riireo maxims were hroughl 
into aetion against us, hut the men were spk inliilly led 
by their squadron and troop leaders, and their hehnvionr 
was admirable. About 50 yards from the position I 
gave the onler to charge, and with ono yell the Dorsets 
hurled themselves upon the enemy, who immediately 
broke. In the middle of the enemy’s lines my horse 
was killed under me, and, by a emrions ehaiu'e, his dying 
strides brought me to the ground within a few yards of 
the iSenussi Cknieral, (Jaafer Pasha. 


At this uioiiicnt Col. SoutiT was alone, 
cxco])t bir liimit. Blaksloy and Yeoman Brown, 
both of tho Dorset Yeomanry, who ]ia<l also 
had their horses shot under them. Around I limn 
wero about fifty fit or lightly wounded I'liemy, 
and the situation w^as <hs(iuetly threai(*ning 
until the arrival of the maehino-gun siadioii 
decided tbo issue, (hiafer Pasha and Ids staff 
w’cro then escort(*d from the field. 

An oHieer who took part, in flu* charge 
wrote: “Col. SoutiT lod ns splendidly in front 
of tho whole regiment, and tho reginuait mdo 
bohind him in line, like a gern'ral’s inspi'ction ^ 
it was splendid.” After describing the charge 
lip to the time when (Yd. Souter’s horst* fell 
at the feet of ( JaatV'r Pasha, this ollieer adihsl : 

\Vc rode on ihrougli tlic valley, and then rallied lo I h«* 
hdt, hut as Lhero wen* so many wounded, nnd 1 he horscN 
wf*rc iloiic, we could not do mneh in«»re. d'hi' men were 
grand all through. AYni never saw such a panie Ihere 
was on tho fai-es of tho Bedouins. ’rjitn|iliii (2nd bimi- 
toiiant) <lid awfully well ; he rf>de liki^ a tnry, and 
ac<?ountod for a lot of the einnny. and then, when t la^ 
chargn WHS over, lie collected a li'W men Injctla r, and 
Wf'iit hack lwi«'0 to [ark n[» wonialcd. 

Til faet, tlies(» sphiiidid tello\vs <il the Dor- 
set AY^oniaiirv without th<*ir ollieers control 
carried on too far one sfjuadroii had heen 
dtqtrivtal of all its onieors, and it was this 
squadron w'hieli siitYercd most se\'(^rely. I he 
total of the British casiiallies was not oflieiqlly 
annouiK'etl they exceeded 100. I he (*nemy 
left over 200 killed and wournled on the 
groimil, and besides (hinfer Pasha .sttveral 
other Turkish ofUcers were among the 30 
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jirisoMcr.s. It was at first n^iiortod that Xiiri 
IU*v was kiildfl, tint ttn? r(‘|K)rt was nritnie. 
After a disorderly flij^ht of eiglit to ten miles, 
Nuri rallied his fore<*s. Ht? did not attein|)l 
to renew the fight, lint withdrew to tli(‘ St^nnssi 
liase ea.m|i of Hir W'arr and MscmkI, in the 
dir(‘etion <if Solium, wheri^ lie was in toneh 
with reinforeiani'iits from Cyrenaiea. Tin* 
'fureo- Arabs had not yet, in short, quite 
aeec'pted def<>at. th'n. Lnkin afti'r reoeenpying 
ihirrirh (Kebrnary 2S) prepared for an adv’anee 
on SnIInm. 

Harrini now beeann- tin* Hritish advanced 
base. ('apt. JInrmest(‘r, H.X., and Com- 
mander tA’res-Monsell, ICN., M.P., a week 
ahead of sehednie time, bronglit to Harrini 
by sea stores snt1iei(‘nt to permit (Jen. t'eyton 
to mike the next forward moveimait. "Flu* 
fine work of the Xa\y was the more gratifying, 
as the Australian Divisional 'IVain, which had 
worked splendidly, was n(>eded for duty 
elsewhere. The attack on Hir W'arr and Msead 
presented, however, s|;ecial dinicnlties. The 
land route was more' than usually destitute 
of wells, and nec(‘ssitat<Ml also the passage of a 
narrow defik*, whik^ to land at Solium, and 
thence march inland, involved climbing, in 
the face of eiu'my tire, the f.OO h*et of cliffs 
which rise stiu'ply aliove tiie bay. Neverthe- 
less, all difliculties wi're overcome, the l?ritish 
being hcarteruul by the clever tapping of tele- 
fihonic communication bi'tween the tauany 
cam|)s, conversation which showa'd that Xuri 
lk*y was hi'sitating whether to fight or to fkM\ 
(It is noteworthy as indicating the controlling 
power in the Senussi force that the enemy 
usc'd not Arabkr, but 'Furkish, in their telephone 
conversation.) 

Cen. Peyton decided that the advance 
slioukl be in two lines one column moving 
along the tableland, the other, consisting of 
m lunted troops, along the coast road. Cen. 
Lukin was with the colem i which took the 
liigh grounil, liaving with him two battalions 
«)f infantry, the armoure<] <!ars, his camel 
corps company, and mountain guns. (len. 
Peyton himself took command of the mounted 
column. Hy March 14 both columns were near- 
ing Solium. At 9 a.m. on t hat day the air scouts 
reported that the enemy W’as breaking up camp. 
Xuri Hey had in the end decided to fly. The air- 
men, how’cver, also reported another taiemy force 
some twenty miles to the west, in the open 
desert. Now* came the chance of the armoureci 
cars. A squadron of ten cars,’ under Major the 


Duke of Westminster (Cheshire Yeomanry) 
was sent in i)ursuit. 'Fhey racerl across the 
desert striking the main road to d'oliruk, and 
get f ing uf) a speed of thirty miles an hour, the 
cavalry and camel corfis following. As the 
camp was reached, t he cars were received with 
a liv'ely Are, but, charging in line over bould(>rs, 
scrub, and sand, the cars daslu*d into the 
<*amp, which was soon in their possession. 
'Fhret? field guns, nine machine guns, cases of 
dynamite, travelling workshops, and a great 
quantity of small arms ammunition w’ere 
seized. 'Fhe en(*my lost .^)0 killed and many 
wounded, while 40 men, including 'Furkish 
oflicers, were tiiken prisoiKTs. Some machine 
guns the enemy destroyed with bombs 
and petrol to prevent them fallirjg into the 
hands of the Hritish. It was afterw'ards ascc'r 
tained that Nuri Hey had also blown up his 
main ammunition stonis. 

On the same day as this action was fought, 
March 14, (Jen. Peyton reoccupied Solium, 
which had been field by the enemy since on the 
jmwdous NovembtT 23 the Egyf)tian garrison 
had been withdrawn by sea. In the coast 
region the enemy had now' been cleared out of 
Egyptian territory. 'Fo follow’ thetn into 
(’yrenaica was not practicable. One thing, 
however, was attempted and accomplishcvl, 
and that was the rescue of the Hritish prisone»*s 
in t he hands of the Senussi. 

It will be remembered that the auxiliary 
cruiser Tara had been torjicdoed by U 35, 
near Solium, on November 5, 1915, llie Tara 
being one of .siwcral vkiims of (German suf)- 
marines at that period. 'Fhey included tho 
Jlelensruiiir, whose crew' were resumed by an 
armed Italian yacht and taken to Tobruk, 
where they were most hospitably treated.* 
Not all the crew's of the torpedoed ve.ssels 
were so fortunate. W hen the 'Fara was sunk 
twelve of the (Tew were kill(*d. The survivors, 
92 in number, mostly WTdsh, w'ere towed by 
IT 35 into Port Sulieman (Bardia), then in 
S(?nuHsi po.ssession, or, as the commander of 
the IT boat called it, “ a Herman port.” This 
officer offered to take (^apt. Gwatkin-Willianis, 
R.N., the captain of the Tara, to Austria, 
but he preferred to share the trials of his men, 
and of Lieut. Tanner, R.N.R. Lieut. Tanner 

• An nccoiint <>f Tobruk, written by tlio oniy 
on boanl the HeleuHTuiiir, is printed in Chatnbern tt 
Journal for September, 1916. It ^jives an interesting 
picture of the conditions in which the Italians in Cyn*- 
naica lived. 
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SURRENDER OF GAAFER PASHA, 

The Turkish General who commanded the Senussi, at the Headquarters of the Western Frontier Force. 

was tho orig’iial master of tho vessel, which, Gwatkin-Willianis's opinion only the ]iresonce 

b(*fore the war was well known to travellers of Nuri Hey, "‘an ardent anti((!iarian/’ anil 

to and from Ireland, being a L. & N.W. Rail- Gaafor Paslia sa veil them from biding murdered, 

way passenger boat — then called Hibernia — ^Fhe I'nrkish ofticers were uniformly . kind 

plying between JIublin and Holyhead. At (several of t hem liad themselves been jaisoners 

Port Siilieinan tho captors were surrounded of war), as were, later on, several Arab oflieers ; 

by a fieree-looking Senussi guard, and in Capt. but an Egyptian captain named Achmed, 
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A TURKISH OFFICER OF THE SENUSSI, 

Who surrendered, arriving at the Headquarters of the Western Frontier Force, 


who was given cimrgo of tbo emnp, behaved 
brnlally. Tins man. it was aseoitainod, was a 
<iismissed employee of tlie lOgyptian coast- 
guard, an<i subsequently he fell into the hands 
of the Italians. On Nov<*inl)er 15 the 'JVira sur- 
vivors were joined by Litsit. T, S. Apear, Indian 
Lancers, with two ships’ olTicers and a Portii- 
giieso cook, of the horse transport .Moorina, 
one of the boats sunk by Oeriiiaii submarin(?s, 
Lieut. Apear liad been doubly unfortunate, 
having been <‘oinpellod, with his l)oat’s crow, 
to land in tf'rritory hold l)y the cncniy, wliilo 
the other boats of the Moorina ueide lOgyptian 
territory. 

l^ack of sutlicit'nt food ami clothing, long 
f(a*ce<l iuar(*hcs, actual ill -treatment liy the 
Kgyptian Achmed, laid and venninous quarters, 
such was the lot of the Hritish captives. 'Fho 
story of tluur sufferings may be read in the 
extracts from Capt. (Jwatkin-VVilliams’s <liary, 
edited by his wife.* The men, four of whom 
died from the effect of their privations, wi'po 
taken to a jdacc^ calle<l llir el Tlakim Abbyat 
(th(< Wells of the White Doctor), a spot over 
•JO fuihvs duo east of Solium, reached on 

Jti the f/antU of thv Semyuufti (JA*rti*HOM!s, IDKi). 


November 26. There they were kindly 
treated by their guards. Capt. (Jvva^tkin- 
Williams made an atlem|)t to escape in Feb- 
ruary, aj)d had got half ay to Solium when ho 
was recaptured. Of the Senussi main forces the 
captives saw nothing, though Capt. Gwatkin- 
IVilliams believes ho saw Sidi Aluueil himself. 
While still at Port Sulieiiian 

wo woro vi.'^ifocl by a man wo woro tf>ld whs tin* nnrlo 
of l.ho(.«iwMl Semissi. (J. ooiuo to t lu* coiu'lusion 

tliHt this WHS I ho Orand iSenii.ssi himHolf). He '\^ a 
powi*rfiil mnn with a greyish board, and roiniinlod t»iio 
fon-ibly of the picl ia*o of one of the Kldors in the story of 
Siisaiiiiah. Ho carries liis wliip and gun with him 
everywliero, and arnuMr'il himself by liriiig siiots at 
various »)bjects from the tent <loor. . . . 'The M'lirks 
treated him witli groat ros[H>ct to his faoo and there was 
miif;h kiissing of tiands : but as soon as ho had retired 
they spat v ioljuitly, and snitl he was a savage. 

A Turkish surgeon, J3r. Ilccliie Fuad, “ a 
kindly and hosi)itablo soul,” told many 
stories of the time u'hen, as physician, ho had 
attended the Sonussi sheikh. 

Smoking and drinking are st«'rnly forhiilcleii, liut mnoh 
ituluIgo<i in, hy tlu? vSenunsi weet. When tho (trime is 
br« Might homo retribution is swift. 'Phe punishment for 
drinking is 1,000 lashes, ami for smoking tho loss of a 
hand. The doctor himself had had to am])utate liaiids 
for this on four occasions. Had ho refwsed his own hand 
Would have boon forfeited. 

At. the end of January the captives wore 
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iiifonnotl tluit a two-iii^ntlis’ ha<l 

l)fcn arranged between the S(*nnssi and the 
British at a eonferenee at Solium, a pnro 
in\(‘ntion wliieh luul disastrous eonseqiietiees 
for l li(^ guard of the prisoners’ eami), as various 
(•ii’e\nustanees hul tla? ea[>live.s to believe t)io 
report to be true. When on Mareli 14 tleii. 
J’c^yton entered Solium, Arab prisoners ga\o 
information as to the wlurt^abouts of the 
captives, and the Light Armoured -Car Battery, 
under the Duke of Westininstor, offered to 
try to n^seue Capt. (bvatkin- Williams and his 
comrades. To Mature thus into absolutely 


'J’hn man \vlu> had not, s<mm Hir Hakiiu eincf' Ills hoy. 
hood thought tlu'v \vi*n' wn nj; ; th(» t)lhcr would not 
pay mncli, and tliongh in the <*ir(‘mnslun ;om he proved a 
zealous guulr, ho thought tlu' paco ot tho cars gn^atcr 
than it, really was. ’Tho dos(u*t was now very stony, 
but tiui going was hiirly luint. ()ia> hundred miles 
wont hy, thon Ih.). 'That was hcli<'vcd to he tho limit 
of the distanco, hut still them was not tho faintest sign 
of tho prisonors’ cain|>. lh*twoon 110 and 115 inilcP 
the fear of failure k«‘pt every one sikad. A mile fartlicf 
on the Arabs ht'carne animated, and through the mirage 
a small height could bo s«!i*n. 

After a halt, at 2 oh^lock, tho Duke si'iit ftu-wanl tla’ 
armoured cars to tho attack. They racrsl up to within 
200 yards of tho mound, tho first car that of Li<>nteiiant 
William Origgs, the jockey, who n'gards this as the 
biggest of tho “classic” races in which Ihj has taken 


unknown country, against an oiiomy of un- 
known strength, was, in thn moasured wor<ls 
of don. Maxw(>ll, “ a foat which demanded great 
rt'solution.” Tho c^xp(?dition loft Solium at 
.‘1a.m. ou St. Patrick’s Day (March 17). It con- 
sisted of nint) armoured cars, 2(» other cars, and 
Id motor ambulances, (’apt. Roylo, of tho 
lOgyptian Coastguard Service, acted as leader, 
and with him two Arab guides one of 

uhorn had not boon to Bir Hakim for dO 
yinxrs. After a lime the party began to doubt 
if t,lioy would succo<m1. The natives had said 
Bir Hakim was oidy 75 miles away, and 
when they had gone 95 mil(?s and tho desert wtis 
^till bare tho Arab guides were arguing as to 
whether they wiTo on the right track. 



THE SURRENDER OF GAAFER PASHA. 

The Senussi Commander bein^ a§8itted on board a picket boat which took him warship 

in the harbour for conveyance to Alexandria. Smaller picture : Gaafer Pasha 
on his way to the picket boat. 
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MAJOR THR nUKE OF WKSTMINSTKR, 
Who was in command of the Armed Motor 
Cars which rescued the crew of the 
“Tara/’ Maich 17, 19ir’. 

f)ar(. 'I’ho |»risoiiCT:-i wore slainliii)' sillioiirf fo<| npiin.st 
I ho skylinr jihsMluloIy iio»t ioiiK'ss nml as - iloni on r-ilaliu's, 
ilutiih with aina/.onioni at tho apponraiicc ol (ho n-si-uors. 
At last orio iiuiri throw oil a sjicU <-o\ori?jj4 him aiai 
faintly chooml. I’ho crowd stac;jonMl forwanl with tho 
n»lliii;^ 4:Mif of slar\«'d rnoii iind .swnnnod roijud tho cars. 
'I'hoy OfMild not ho fiorsniidod to lojivo tlu’ care. 

Moanwhih* tho romaindor of tin' c«ilinnn, .M'oinjr tho 
prisoia-rM loa\t' tho inonnd, stiii'tod ji iromondons raco 
to tho spot. 'l'l»oy ran ahroast as fust as tho cn;4inos 
would propt'l thorn, aiul tlu* air was hllo«l with tho choors 
of tho crows and tho noiso ui tho o\hunsls.* 

W luMi tho ctiijtivt.s sjiw tho lirst o»ir ooimiijL: 
(if Wivs tho Olio liy Liout(*iia?it ( Jrigps, 

llto jookoy) ttu^y boliovod that it oarritul an 
onvoy to arraiigt? poaott on tho- oonolusion of 
tho two months’ (llotitions) annist io(\ and whon 
tho Dnko of W’oslminstor tpiostionod him as to 
th(> ])osi(ioti of tho guard Captain (Jwatkin- 
Williams had no idoa that thoro was still war, 
othorwiso ho would havo intt^re.-dt'd for thoir 
livos. As it w'lis vvdion lio hoard tho Maxims 
spluttor ho shouttnl “ Savo thorn, tln^y havo 

• From an account t)y Mr. W. *1'. Massoy on infurma- 
tion from otUcers who took part in the rescue. 


boon kind to us,” and, with th<^ Duke, dartod 
up t lit? mound to st op tho firing. It was too lat o, 

'I’hc ;^ari*ison (I siifjposo nine soldiers) had beeri wiped 
tnit in a few see., mis, twid I could set' otdy prosirntc 
forms lyini4 tim(tn;.( the desert sernh. FMha])[»ily with 
them ptM'ished many woimm and ehildri*n. who had run 
onl with tho soldiers and t'onld not hr distin;L'uish<>d 
fnan them in the heal of action. Our guards had died 
likt' th(' hrave .Xnihs th«\v were, with arms in their hamU 
iind “ in death they were not divideil.” 

Ill half an hour tho rot urii jouriioy was hogun 
ami ill just ovor 24 hours, tho oai » liaving 
trav(?llod 240 mih's, woro ha<*k at Solium. 
'I’akoii siraight to tho hospital ship Raschid, 
tho rosouf?d mon — oiio of whom was v^'iy ill 
and shortly aftorwards di<*d sailed tiio noxt 
day for Aloxandria. ’Pwo of tho party who had 
loft Rir Hakim somo <lays ])roviously uiidor 
(‘soort, to ol)ljiin sup|)Ii(?s, woro liandod ovor by 
d’urkish oOiorrs to tho Italians at Tohrnh. 
Few m(‘ii liavo ha<l strang(?r oxporionoos than 
tho soamon vviio spout ID wooks as prisonors 
of tho Sonussi. 

Whilo tho roscuo of tho oaptivos at Rir Hakim 
virtually mark<*d tho ond of tlio rtampaigii in tho 
north tho situation in tlio oasos was still un- 
favouralilo. As alrc'ady statod tho Sonussi 
Slu'ikh had loft CaalV?!' Pasha’s army in January 
and gono to Siwa, and on Fobruary 11 imd 12 
sonu* 1,000 Sonussitos coming from Siwa 
oc<*upicd Haharia oasis, distant only 100 miles 
from t ho rich and iliickly populated districts of 
Fayum and Minia. Further roinforcomorits 
follravod iind by Fobruary 27 Sonussi troo])s 
had seized tho more southerly oasos of Farafni 
iuid Dakliiii. Thus whilr? lioing hoaton hack iii 
tho north Sidi Ahmed sought to rotriovo Ins 
bntimos by an jidvanco in tho south. Tho like- 
lihootl of this movomont Inid hcon foroswn and 
Major-Coil. J. Adyis (Mi., w’as diroctod to 
orgjinizo a force for protection of t’ ^ 

snulhorii provinces of lOgypt. This foroo 
guardoil the Nile from the Fayum in the north 
to lOsiia in tho south. Moaiuvliilo as a prt'* 
cautionary moasuro tin? civil ollicials woro 
willidrawii from Kharga (or the Croat) Oasis. 

'I’lic .slrrtt«vi«'ul impertunce of these ojisi's is (wrote 
(Jiui. .Mux well) very i>b\ions, but in vi«)W of ibe 
unceruunty us to whut troops would be under my 
commuml ut any iiuuiiont, I considered that tiny <?nler- 
prise flistunt from the Nile Valley would be out of place 
and I re.slricted Gen. Atlye to purely defen.sivo measures, 
with, however, iiistrmdions to pre])ait? a snudi mobile 
eoliiinn with which he could strike at the enemy should 
he approach the cultivation. 

Coil. Adyo, holding what lawyers call “ a ^ 
watching brief,” was largely depondont on tlio 
work of tho Royal Flying Corps. From tho 
first tho more northern oases, Moghara and 
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rl CJiira, liad be<^ii kept iiiKior observation 
by aeroplane, and ('a])!-, (then Ijiout.) Van 
rvynveld, and Mr. .lennings Hraniloy, of the 
Sudan Civil Service, to rodneo the distance of 
nights as niuch as possible, hatl estaldished 
Md\ aneed depnt.s in t he desert. This system was 
lii’st tried by Capta.in Van Hynveld in a great 
night ev(*r ( hira (Qara) oasis, aiiid by February 
so regular had the rouliiie liecoine that tlie 
airmen were al)le to announce the occupation of 
Haliaria the very day the enemy reached that 
nasis. Following this uf), the airmen made 
<‘on(inual flights t<i DaUhIa, intlicting consider- 
iil)le damage with bombs and nuichintvguns. 

It was at this time, March It), IDlh, that 
( Jr‘n. Sir .John Maxwtdl handed over the iipremo 
'•ouunand in I'igypt to Cen. Sir Archibald 
Murray, whost^ duty, as far as C(»ncerned tlie 
\\ (‘Stern Frontier, was to guard against (‘uemy 
raids in the Nile Valh'v, the stirring up of tribes 
still inclined to b«> well dispostul towards tlu.^ 
>'enussi, and tlui cn^ation of uniost in the Nile 
Delta among n(‘rvous or disaffected elements 
ol the p'jj)iiljition. Sir Archibald Murray, 
acc(Mling to a reipiest from Sir Heginald AN’ingate, 
undcrto(jk, by nuMuis of an arim^d river f)atrol, 
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lO defend the rcMVch of tlu^ Nile from Aswan to 
Wadi ilalia, so that tlu.^ western front (*xtend(Ml 
over 800 miltvs. ddie tnonil of tlu' (Mieniy had 
l)cen severely shaken by IIh^ campaign in the 
north, but it was estimated that la^ had still 
.‘hOOO troops in tin* wesU'in di'sial. 'riie 
measures taken by the Dritish succe<'d(*d in 
(»bviating all the dangers beared ; tlu* Seuussi 
forces instead of (^merging from the oas(\s ami 
invading the Nile valley, were gradually puslu'd 
l)ack.* They had fiitcTcd Kharga. oasis on the 
withdrawal of the ICgyptian otVicials, but on 
Ajiril lii aerial ivconnaissance showed the oasis 
to bo clear of the (Miemy, and on the ISih a 
British force of all ranks, 1,000 strong, wa.s <‘on* 
ccuitrati^d th(a‘(‘. This was followed, on April 
27, by the o(;cu|)at ion by a British forct^ of tla^ 
more nortlwsrn oasis of Moghara, and, a. month 
later, of Baharia oasis, a liiK^ of blockhouses 
being built across waterh^ss desert subjt'ct to 
frequent and severe sand storms. At Baluiria, 
and at the other oases, t la^ Senussi had at first 
set up an onk'rly form of govt'rnment, but as 

* An (‘iicniy purty of four, iia'Iiiding oiio Tiirldsli 
oOit^or, wore (.•u[)(iirod (}(> irillos fri>in I In; NiF, 'll Miiiiu, 
This was llio SoiiiisHi’s “ farllie.st oast.” 



SOME OF THE SURVIVORS OF THE ‘TARA.'’ 

Left to right — back row: Mr. C. W. Blrkby, Wireless Operator; Mr. G. W. Manning, Clerk; 

Mr. Richardson, Engineer. 

Front row: Mr. Colstead, First Mate: Lieutenant E. B, Tanner, R.N.R. ,* Captain Rupert S, 

Gwatkin-Williams, R.N. ; Dr. Tanner. 
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THE ACTION AT BIR SHOl.A. 

A bc'Jv of Royal Scot! in reserve on the left, the Heedauarter Staff in centre. Cavalry in the distance are working round to the flank. 
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their cause grew hopeless they had treated the 
natives with great barbarity, and the re- 
cstablislunent of British authority was wol- 
fOMied by the inhabitants. The military 
occupation of the more distant oases \^tts not 
inidertakon, but patrols by the Imperial ('arnel 
(’or|)s from Kharga kept Dakhla and Farafra 
oases under control. Motor-car and camel 
pMtrols were also carried out in the north from 
Solium and Barrini, and in this way communica- 
tion between the enemy and the Nile Valley 
and Delta was rendered almost impossible. In 
short a cordon was established which confined 
Semissi in the south to tho Libyan Desert, 
though in the north a small bwly of the enemy 
under Nuri Iley was still near Solium. Raids 
nnd reeotinaissances from Solium in April alone 
resulted in the disco\ery in eoneealed depots of 
287,000 rounds of ammunition, two Gc^rman 
wireless “ seds,’* and a number of rifles. These 
were either destroyed or brought in. Only on 
one occasion did ix 8emissi guard offer opposi- 
tion. In May the command on the Western 
t'rontier was taken over by Lieut. -Gen. Sir 
Bryan Mahon, but shortly after his arrival in 
Egypt Sir Bryan hod to lie invalided homo 
owing to severe sunstroke, and Major-Gen. 
A. G. Dallas, C.B., succeeded to the coimnand. 

In May the Italians struck a blow both 
n gainst the Semi.ssi source of supplies and tho 
enemy submarine bases in the Mediterranean. 
'I’liey oc(^upiod Meraa Moraisa and Bardai, the 
two ports bctwix'n Tobruk and Solium which 
had been in Senusai occupation. On May 4 a 
naval force from Tobruk landed two battalions 
af Moraisa, and marching thence overland, 
tho Italian troops a few days later oceupitHl 
Bardai. Not only were these places, long the 
.nests of V boats, taken without opposition, but 
with the active cooperation of Said Hillal, a 
brother of tho Senussi chief. Sidi Ahmed was 
now in a somewhat Jpaetablo mood, and negot ia- 
tions opened betwejen him and Gen. Ameglio 
led t o an exchange of prisoners, whereby some 
700 Italian soldiers regained their liberty, 
though a larger number had died in captivity. 
Several influential chieftains also rallied to tlio 
Italian side, but in view of tho European 
situation no rnilitary expedition was undertaken 
in the interior of Cyrenaica. 

A comi^lete .settlement of the Senussi quos- 
tion was, indeed, no longer a matter of urgency. 
As chief of a fe<ieration of desert tribes Sidi 
Ahtnod, in his Libyan bistnesses, was still a 
power but there was no occasion for either 
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Italy or Groat Britain to undertake a now 
campaign full of inhoront diflicultit^s. By 
his failure as a temporal leader Sidi Ahmed 
had lost much of the infl\ionce which he had 
possessed as a spiritiial head. Sidi Ahmed, too, 
must have rt^gretted that he had been led by 
his Turk and German advisers to break with 
Egypt, for in future there was to bo no tok^- 
anco by the Britisli of his warfare with Italy. 
An anomalous situation was (uuletl by the 
conclusion in July, B)lfi, of an Anglo -Ttal yin 
agreement for common action against tlu^ 
Semissi. J'his agreement, in tho words of 
the Giornale (V Italia, (k^prived the Semissi 
sect of all hope of teniporal aggi*an<ljz(Mm‘nt, 
wliile restoring to them tlieir ])urely religions 
eharoctor. The Italian Government bad already 
publicly announced the imtire freedom of 
religious belief among its Moslem sidijt'cts. 

Within a week of the conclusion of th(‘ Anglo- 
Italian agreement its effects were si*eii in Cyre- 
naica. By arrangement- between the T 1 alian com- 
mandant of Bardai and the British commander 
at Solliun a joint armoured car patrol was ar- 
ranged, and in the first days of August a raid 
was made on a party of tho enemy vfho wi^re 
harassing the peaceably inclined natives. 
The raid was entirely successful. Itself a 
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minor operation, it demonstrated to Sidi 
Ahmed and Nuri Bey tliat I lie time luwi passed 
when the Britisli authorities kept to a poliey 
of non-interference so lon^^ as the Senussi 
eonfine<l their o[)eratiorjs to (''yrenaica. From 
this dato onward. Jiuitual, constant and 
systematic action by Ftaly and (Jreat Britain 
replaced two hitherto independent policies. 

'riio 'Furkish and German efforts to stir up 
trouble in the Sudan had been unceasinu, and 
just as the failure of their tdTorts in Western 
lOgypt beeamo apparent their intrigues suc- 
<r(H»ded in getting Ali Dinar, the Sultan of Dar- 
fur, to defy the Sudan Government. Ali Dinar 
}iad been a prisoner of tlu? Klialifa ; he was 
released by Lord Kitehener, had gone back to 
-Darfur, reconcpiered the t hrone of his ancestors, 
and was acknowledged by tlie Sudanese 
Government as Sultan, on the payment of an 
annual tribute of £o00. Though far from being 
a model monarch, ho maintained, on the wliole, 
•correct relations with the British, who had the 
eontrol of his foreign affairs, d’he Sultan 
had been kej)t in order mainly through tl e 
influence of Slatin Paslia, who had himself, 
bt^fon? his imprisonment by the Mahdi, been 
governor of Darfur, Slatin Pasha, who, as 
Lord CromiT fiublicly ti'stified, “during a 
great many years gave mo-<t loyal and etllicient 
service to tlio British Government,” being an 
Austrian, was obligc'd to rpiit the Siulan 
a hninistration when the grtnit war began, and 


in his absence Ali Dinar assumed a more inde- 
pendent attitude. l.^arfur was, mcreover, 
as has been alremly stated, subject to Senassi 
influence, and that in 1915 meant .German 
influence. In that year Ali Dinar became 
more than usually restive. Ho refused to 
[)ay his tribute, and in February, 191(5, began 
to concentrate a force on the frontier of Kor- 
dofan, the Sudan province adjoining Darfur. 
He had, too, a taste for abusive letter writing, 
ami one lurid communication, to the Governor 
of Kordofan and Hie Ins]:ector of the border, 
was addressed to “ Tlie Governor of Hell in 
Konlofan and the Inspector of Flames in 
Nahud.” The situation created by Ali Dinar’s 
truculence was grave, and unless promptly and 
successfully handled disturbances throughout 
th(5 Sudan were to bo expected. Wadai, the 
sultanate wrested by the French from Senussi 
control in 1909-10, adjoined Da.fm on the 
west, and several of its tribe, sympathized \\ ith 
Ali Dinar, who, it was definitely ascertained, 
was in con. minication with Senussi chiefs. It 
was plain, said I^ord Crewe, speaking in the 
House of Fords on behalf of the Government, 
that Ali Dinar had been misled by GiTman 
propaganda. “ It was likely that if delay luid 
oeemred, some (h‘rman emissaries, wiiose 
activities there had been occasion to recognize, 
might have found tlieir ivay to Darfur.” 
Portunatdy in Sir Reginald Wingate the Sudan 
possessed a governor whose courage was etjual 
to his knowledge. He did not hesitate to take 
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AT EL FASHER, DARFUR. 

A ^un platform. Smaller picture: Mahmud El 

Dedin){a\vi, the Sultan’s (Cavalry Llommander. 

instaiit action, althougli the 5;<cason wtus tlie 
worst in I ho yoar for military operations. As 
to tli(' consideration of season it Juid also to 
l)(‘ romi'inbored that when movement/ — owing 
to tlie scaiH-ity of water — was dillicnlt for the 
Ihitish it was also dilficult for the enemy. 

For the expedition against Darfur Sir 
Ih*ginnld Wingato relied on his own resources, 
i'xcept for the lielp of a d(‘tachment of tlie 
Uoyal Flying Corps undcT Major Croves. 
All the rank and file engaged belonged to 
the Egyptian Army. ’Pile oflieers were l^ritish. 
A mixed force of all anns under Lieut. -Col. 
I*. V. Kelly, ofTieer commanding JOgyptian 
Cavalry, was assembled, and in March it 
entered l^arfur after slight opposition. In 
April, APiaid, a place 90 miles west of El Fasher, 
Ali Dinars capital, was occupied and became 
the base for further operations. On May 15 
t^ol. Kelly set forwa#ti for El Fasher. lie was 
well served by the H.F.O., who, from their 
base at Abaid, made extraordinary flights • 
On one occasion Capt. Bannatyne wivs nine 
and a half hours in the air. The enemy gav<^ 
battle on May 22, at Beringia, 12 miles north 
of the capital and fought with all the traditional 
bravery of the Sudaneso “ Arabs ” — who, in 
reality, have but a slight admixture of Arab 
blood. Besides other troops the Darfurians 
had 2,000 riflemen, the pick of Ali Dinar’s 
forces. They held a strongly entrenched 
position, which, however, “ the Egyptian 
Camel Corps induced them to leave.” The 


enemy then attacke<l the Egyptian troops 
“with the utmost rapidity and desperation. 
The attack was met with with('riiig lire, but 
some few of the enemy pcuu^t rated to within 
10 ywcls of our lines. Our troops then counter- 
attacked, totally defeating the enemy%” whoso 
losses exceeded 50 pfT cent, of his force. Tho 
next day Col. Kelly entered P’l Fasher. Ali 
Dinar and a large body of horsemen fled. 
They were chased by aeroplanes, which. 
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frooly boinbod tho fiigitivos. Liout. Slossor 
threw u bomb which fell iiliuost- at tlu' foot of 
tho Siilfan, and thougli liimsolf woundo<l by 
a biillot in tho tliigh, roturnod safely to Al)aid. 

“ Liout. Slosrtor’n iifhiovc'incnls,’* sHi<l Sir IJ(‘ginald 
Wingato, in publicly iluiiikitig Lho Royal Flying ( 'orps, 
•* won> HM gulb it. as (hoy worn drama! ic, and X oongratu* 
la(o him on having miinini.slored (ho final and heavy 
bh)\v to (ho Kiii.sor’H latest ally, Sultan Ali Dinar, os ho 
ignobly fled from his eupilal, whero ho had boasted he 
would bo pn'i .red to lay <lown his life in support of our 
onomies’ (rniiso.” 

'^^rhereafter Ali Dinar disappears from tho 
Hoono. A military administration was set 
up lit K1 Fiuslior, where a considerable ([uantity 
of military stores was found, including four 
field guns and 55,000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition. (Among ot her “ booty ” wjir a 
Iarg(? steam-roller, upon whioli was fixed a 
■chair of state. This vehicle had served Ali 
Dinar, in liou of a motor-car, for touring the 
town.) Many cliiefs surrendered, and in a 
sfiort time Darfur was at peace. For those 
who, from Sir Evelyn Wood onward, had 
laboiu’od for over 30 years in tho reorganizat ion 
of the Egyptian Army it was jmrticularlv 
gratifying that tho “ Cip|)y ” should have 
stood up to and beaten his onco most dreaded 
foe. Tho victory, too, was a triumj)h of 
organization. Sir Archibald Murray said truly 


that tho issue of the campaign was “ only 
rendered possilile by str(*nuous and skilful 
preparations, which liave overcome immense 
diflicultics, and by first-class staff work.” 

Tho G* yrmans hod oountei ’ uuch on provoking 
a rising in tho Sudan. On May 8 Sw iss papers 
|)ublished what purported to bo a telegram 
from Constantinox^le saying that tho Wolff 
Agency annoimcod that tho “ Tman ** of Darfnr 
had jiroclaimed tho Holy War against tho 
English ; that he was marching north with 
liis troops and 8,000 camels ; that ho was 
driving bock tho English — who woro in dis- 
orderly flight — and intended to join tho Senussi. 
Later in fbo month, when Ali Dinar had been 
defeated, the i^ame statement was eireulated 
all over tlie world by tho German Windless 
Agency, 'i’lie Germans were loth to acknow - 
ledge the fiasco of Fashor. 

As in Western Egypt so in the Sudan, fhe 
approved German method of stirring up 
sedition among t he Moslems under tho. rule of 
tho Allies had been tried and baci failed 
Equally futile w’as the second attempt (in 
August, 1910) maido by the Turks, under 
German inspiration, to invado Egypt by way 
of tho Suez Canal. Britain’s highway to 
India and her jjosition in the Nile valley 
refnainod as secure as ever. 
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O N March 9, 19H5, Dr. Hoscn, the? 

(Jcriuan Minister in Lisbon, c*all(^«l on 
thc^ rortnguesc^ Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Augusto Soar(3s, to intimate that, 
tlu3 Imjierial (iovcTiiment hn.<l (IcH'larcHl war 
on Fortugal. Next day, c|uietly, but with 
all tlic? formalities of international courtesy, he 
left. Lisbon. The Austrian Minist(?r, Baron 
von Kuhn, on Marcli 15, demanded hi.s pass- 
|)orts, and left the country. 

At a special session of the Congress, held 
on the lOth, tlie ITime Minister, Dr. Af’fonso 
Costa, had announccMl the rc^signation of his 
(h)vernment, to make w'ay for the formation of 
a special national War Ministry, fonned by th<^ 
union of tlu two chief parties in the Parliament, 
the Democrats and the Evolutionists. 'J’he 
Itith saw the nc.'w (lovernment formed, the 
Fvolutionist leader. Dr. Antonio Jos^i d’Almeida 
1 '(’Coming Prime Minister and Dr. Afforiso 
( osta, the Democratic chief, taking the ollice 
of Minister of Finance Dr. Augusto Soares 
remained at the Foreign Office. Dr. Brito 
('amacho, the Unionist leader, elected to 
remain outside the (lovernment, though pro- 
mising his support for the national policy. 

There was a great demonstration in l^isbon 
on the 20th in support of the (Jovernment 
VT!. IX.— Part 113 


policy. These events pa.ssed (juietly and 
oi’ciusioned nothing of the geniTal (uxc’itement. 
which had characteri/,ed * the outbreak of 
European hostilities in 1914. Vid. these days 
wdll be memorable in Portuguese history. 
Tlu^y form the complement of those spon- 
taneous ailirmations of loyalty to the Alliaiict^ 
and to the Allit’s made in full Congress on 
August 7, and again on Novc^mber 23, 1914. 
The declarations then made voiced the? un- 
doubted wTsh of a large section of the l*ortu- 
giiese nation that JV»rtugaI should take her 
place and part with the Entente J'owits, as 
the historic ally of Croat Britain and tlie 
devoted friend t)f France. Those declarations 
WT*re first made in the dark opr’iiing days of the 
war. Belgium w’as tlaai slowly but doggiMlly 
falling liack from her frontii'rs and her forl res.ses. 
^rhey were repeated at the v(>ry time when 
'rurkey W'as fireparing to throw* in her lot witJi 
the ( 'entral Empirics. IVirtugal, indeed, first- of 
ail Europe declared clearly and unitedly for 
the Allies. 

Why ? First, without (piestion, because 
under the old alliance Vxdw’cen l*ortugal and 
Englan<l it was the natural (•ourse and policy 
to follow, although especially since the year 
1890 (Jennany had persistently worked to 
321 
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Htipplartl l^rifish intomst-H in Portiigal. Likr 
Bolgiuiii, Portugal wishod to liv'o froo aii<l 
in<iopon<len(/, and rocoguizod in tho British 
Alliaiu^o tho surost oxtornal guarantoo for hor 
national indo[)ondonco and tlio soeurity of 
hor oolonioH. Sooondly, hooausc, as Bopuhli- 
ca.ns, tlio Portuguoso saw in this occasion an 
iint'qiiallod i^piKa-tunity for the cstahlishiuont 
of tho Republican rcgirni^ on Ji firmer basis. 
^'o Republicans Gomiany, witli hor form of 
govormnont and policy, was naturally antagon- 
istic. 'riioiigh tho Central Kmpires otdy ofli- 
oially declared war on March 9, 1910, the 
Republic from its first proclamation on October 
5, 1910, had been engaged in a ceaseless 

struggle for its very existence with a con- 
federacy of courts and currents among whicli 
Berlin, Vienna, and Munich had a prominent 
place. 

Why, it may be asked, did not (iennariy 
declare war before, in view of T’ortugafs 
prompt and reiterated declarations of solidarity 
with Great Britain and the Allies ? 

Fii’st, because Portugal held far too valuable 
a pledge in pawn in the seventy odd (h^rman 
ships which, ciu*iously enough, the outbreak 
of hostilities found at anchor in Portuguese 
ports, or which subsequently sheltered there. 
Secondly, because the near neighbourhood of 
the German and Portuguese colonies in Africa 


made the neutrality, if not the friendship, of 
Portugal a consideration, the more that the 
failure of Germany’s schemes for tho rapid 
subjugation of Europe early compelled her to 
stand purely on the defensive in South-West 
and East Africa. And thirdly, because, witli- 
out doubt, Germany yet hoped, by the pro- 
longation of a state of dubious and dangerous 
indecision, by activ^ely fomenting party strife 
and internal unrest, and even by revolution, to 
render active l*ortuguese help of the Allies 
impossible, or to produce tho adoption of such 
a policy of neutrality as, with that of Spain, 
wovdd have converted all the littoral of the 
Peninsula, together with the ports of Portu- 
guese West and East Africa, Maileira, the 
Azc>res, Cape Verde, and the Portuguese 
colonies of Portuguese India, Timor, and 
(9iina, into so many landing stages and refiigt's 
for tho Central Em|nres and centres for pro- 
Gernian propaganda. 

But this was not to be. “ Portugal,” in tho 
words of the British Minister in Lisbon, Sir 
Lancelot Carnegie, “showed herself in this 
crisis prepared to comply scrupulously with 
the very letter of her treaties, at whatever risk 
to herself.” “Nor,” he added, “will anyone 
be surprised at tho fact.” In view of he 
history of the two nations and the many and 
re(!ent evidences of the friendship subsisting 
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1)< 'tween them, it was, in truth, not to V)o 
\^oIl(lo^e<^ at . 

It is noodloas to retrace the history of the 
An^Io-Portugueso Alliance from 1373 to the 
twentieth century. The world liad changed 
indtH’d since Englishmen and Portuguese first 
fought side by side, in the days of the first 
IV)rtuguese dynasty, to win Lisbon, and later 
Silves from the Moors, and since, in 1381, the 
first defensive expedition of English troops 
( ntered I he 1'agus. Many had been the 
changes since Knglish arcliers joined with the 
PortugiK.; •> patriots wdio defended the stockade 
at Aljubairota. But these changes had not 
ilb'red tlu^ rea.I liases which iind('rlay this 
oldest of international alliances. These sub- 
sisted still, as they had subsisted oOO years 
h(‘fore, in Portugal’s loTjg Atlantic seaboard 


and ports and in hor wide and vulnerable 
land front UTS. For Portugal prized her inde- 
pendence above all. Hence it was that< she 
yet looked, ais she luul ever done, to England, 
her ally beyond the seas. 

The relations betwt'en tlu^ two countries 
during tlie closuig years of Kiiij^ Carlos’s reign 
hatl been close and cordial. In IHtll) Admiral 
Sir Harry Rawson liad paid a special visit to 
Lisbon. In 1903 King Edward VI 1. had been 
given a truly royal welconu> by the jieojiU' of 
Portugal on the occasion of liis visit, and a 
similar reception was given by the British to 
King Carlos when soon afterwards lie visited 
London. Then hiul followed the visits of 
Queen Alexandra, and later that of the Buko 
of Connaught and his daughters. These visits 
^ht^ Portuguese people had never forgotten. 
It may be recalled here that Mr. J^loyd < {c'orge, 
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Mr. Asquitli and Mr. MnKt*nna l}ad all visited 
Ijishori within nuuMit years. Only in IlKHl the 
yonn^ Manoel, luwl visited and hei'ii 

welcomed in London. Thither he returned an 
exile in 1010. 

On the establishment of the Ue|)iil)lie on 
October 5, 1010, the attitude of the Repiildic^an 
leivders had benai from the first frankly frkaidly. 
l)r. Rernardino Machado, the Foreign Minist<‘r 
of the LVovisional OovernnKait, had di'clared 
its wish that the British Allianct^ juight be 
maintained inta<;t, despiti? the (diange in 
regime, and the desire of th(^ dovenumait to 
do all in its power for the st n'ngthening of tin* 
ties which united the two countries. From the 
first tliese advanet^s had bt^en conlially met 
by Sir Francis Villiers, the t hen BritisJi Minister 
in JasboM, who wi'll knew the actual con- 
ditions- of things in the coiudry during th<‘ 
closing years of the Monarchy. Sir Arthur 
Hardinge, who succuMukul him in OctolxT, 
101 1, after the first Momirchist incursion, had 
worked actively to fost(T Anglo- l.*ortugu<*se 
rehvtions and in support and promotion of the 
British (Oiamber of Commerce in Fortugal. 

The changes oi regime, h()w<iver, as wjis 
natural, resulted in the slackening of many of 
those tit's whicli had hitlu'rto unitetl the two 
lands. Thefts was mutdi to t'xplain this. 'I'he 
Knglish are a conservative |)eoplo : they 
respect tradition, as they respetd. btOit'f. They 
were shocked, as was all FiUnipe, by th(‘ 


assassination of Kifig ('arlos. They pitied, 
and right ly pitied, his son. They art* a religious 
pettpit?. They heard of rehgion persecuted, 
and its ministers treated wdth sct)rn and bru- 
tality. They wt're indignant, and rightly 
intiigruint. They art> a loyal and a magnani- 
mous people, and they h(*ard of loyalty treatt‘d 
as a crime and punished by stern privation, 
'riiey syjiipathi/.ed, and naturally sympathized, 
with the sufferers. Far from the amazing 
wt)rltl of intrigut', of plot and counterplot, 
whitdt made up for st) lt)ng the under-histt)ry 
of this little land, and knowing little of (lu' 
causes that determined that, vast war of 
clericals and anti-clericals which invt>lved all 
Contint*ntal Europe and much of Latin America, 
the British public for. years watcheil Portugal 
with interest and concern, and sometimes with 
outspfiken indignation. Meanwhile tlu> yourtg 
Bopublic, beset without and within, was fight- 
ing its uphill battle against odds of which the 
British public knew little. 

To understand Portugal’s war policy is not 
easy. It is impossibk? without souk* know- 
ledge of the history of the country <luring 
recent years. But before entering on this 
there are certain fa(.*ts which require nev(‘r tt) 
be forg«>tten. 

First of tln*se is the condition of chronic 
governmental in.st a) )ility. A recognition of tlio 
«*normous clitticultios arising from this is ossen- 
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The last Royalist cavalry in Vinhaes on their way to surrender to the Republican authorities. 
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PROCLAIMING THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC IN LISBON, OCTOBER 5, 1910. 

The crowd listening to Republican leaders who are speaking at the lown HalL 

tirti to any judgiru^nt of tlur oovintry, its policy. Its iinincdiato cause wa^i trac(‘al)lc to the per- 
and its pul)lic men. Yet abroad this has often sistcntly obstructive action of dissent icTit 

})eon forgotten. The condition was n<»t iu*w. grou|)s which, pow<*r]ess to govern, w('re y<*t 

ft characterized the history of the entire able to make th(^ ( lov't^rnment of eith«*r of the 

country. Latterly, however, it had been ac- new and but imperf(M*tly organized parties im- 

<*.entuated. Thus from 1900 to 1010, during possible. This policy of systematized obstriic- 

the last 10 years of the Monarchy, 10 govern- ti<»n. insider and outsider Parliament, was 

incnts came and wont. The Republic entered adopted originally by rival monarchic groups 

with the Revolution of October 5, 1010, and within the Monarchy — which it destroyed. It 

between 1010 and 1010 there had been already was continued under the Republic by tla ^e 

11 governments. Now, this perjietual change .same groups, with a vi<*w either to tln^ d(*st rue- 

spells ruin for any regime or any country. t ion of the Republic or to thc‘ conquest of power. 

It signitio.s weakness at home, and irresponsi- In this struggh^ these diss(‘nti<'nts unit id with 

bility and uncertainty in the nation’s policy and worked largely through discontentr<l 

abroad. Republican elements. Kurt her, both before 

This instability had its rise in the destruction the war and after its outbreak, this policy was 

of the old political balance maintained for .sysRanatically employed to weaken tlawegiine, 

many years by the two old organized political and to frustrate all attimipts to dctinc and 

partie.s — tlie Progre.ssistas and the Reg<‘nera- strengthen the natiraial [xih -y and this on 

dors — which, while they monopolized all poli- behalf of Austria and (Jermany and Spain, as 

tical power, constituted a sort of equipoise. against Urt*at Britain ar.d France. It- must 

11 :i- 2 
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not ho thought Unit thoso romarks apply 
to th(> Moimroiiist jiarty as a wholo, as thoro 
was a oonsidorahlo sootion which, especially 
after the war broke onl , ei< her showed a friendly 
attitude to the Allies, or at any rate remained 
fiassivo. 

Portugal in the h<‘gifining of tiu* century 
was sliding quietly and, as it seemed, con- 
tentedly, down to bankruptcy and ruin, and 
her Mcuiarcliy with her. King Carlos, a. cle\ er, 
(educated, easy-going monarch, appt'ared to la* 
either supremely oblivious or supremely care- 
less as to what the future might hold for either 
his country or his House. The internal |)olilical 
Hit nation was summed u|) in the seesaw of the 
two great traditional |>arties, tla‘ Kegeneradors 
((Conservatives), led l>y Senlior Ifintze-Ribeiro, 
and the ITogn’ssistas (Libera's), under Senhor 
Luciano de Castro. These two parties — the 
“ Hotativos,’’ as they came to be calk'd — 
formed the eourit('r|)art of th(' old-world Hrit isli 
Tories and W'higs. 1'hey hiul for tln^ most 
part little eonn(‘xi<ui with the cities, depending 
for their strength upon the ct)untry,” local 
electioiUM'ring inttTi^sts, the <itlieial ri'j>r<*senta- 
tive of the Minister of the Intta'ior for the time 
being, the old gentry, the illiterate voh'r, and 
the (Umreh. Separated by little (*xcejit party 
barriers, they wt're content fxlteriuitcdy to enjoy 
the sweets of otliee. And so in a peace broken 
•only by the squabbles of the vank)us would-be 
succes.sors to the leadership of the parties, the 
country drifted down towards the abyss. 

Hepublicanism was still little more than the 
platonic aspiration of professors and medical 


men, far removed, it then seemed, front the 
sphere of acrtiial polities, while among the pre^- 
fessional party politicians of all schools the 
Monarchy and the English Alliance were politi- 
cal dogmas universally acce|)ted. The <»nly 
section inclined to look askance at England. 
<k*spite Lord Salisbury’s unforgotten “ ulti- 
matum ” to (Jermany, were the Republicans. 
They saw^ — and, as it then seemed, not without 
reason — in the continuance of the Itritish 
Alliance the jirospc'ct of a limitless continuance' 
of t he thousand ills and abuses which t hreatened 
t he nat ional life. 

It was the now-forgotten qu('stie>n of tlx* 
renew'ul of thel’obacco Monoiioly w hich lu'rakk d 
the downfall of tlie old order. This question 
was intimately connected with the financial 
future of the country, but passed almost un- 
noti(*ed in lOngland. It ended, aftf*r occfision- 
ing the fall of three Governments and tivt' 
Ministers of h’inanee, i the dramatic dc^feat of 
Senhor Luciano de Castro, the split-up of his 
historic party (the Progressist), and tlx' 
bt'ginning of that period of faction-fighting and 
political anarchy wdiich led to the fall first of 
the |)arti('s and then of the Monarchy. 

It w^as in March, MlOh, that Senhor Luciano 
d(^ (’astro w'as deteated, owing to the defection 
of his right-hand man, Senhor .lose Maria 
Alpoim, and left his place of leaider of the 
Cortes fpr ever. A Regenerador (loverniiK'nt , 
under Senhor llint/o-Ribeiro, naturally fol- 
lowed. '^rhis jiarty w'^as even less prepared than 
its rival to cope with the difliculties of the 
moment. The Government entered on March 
20, 190(5. By May 18 it iiad fallen, its chk'f, 
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GENERAL PIMENTA DA 
CASTRO. 

The Progressist I.eader. 

o!u* of t ho (iiiost orators and parlia\menlarians 
of his tirno, having left oftice like his rival - 
iu‘ver to return. The ruin of tJie great pairties 
in Eortugiil had begun. Th(^ five years tiiat 
followed saw the Progressist [)airty reduced to 
imjiotenee as the result of organized obstraic- 
lion, in which the Dissidents under 8enhor 
Alpoim were the lefuiing factor, while the 
K('gen<n'{i.dors fell into taction, and w<‘nt down 
with the Monarchy, which their divisi<ins did 
niucli to destroy. 

Kv('n before this, during th(' Kegent‘radoi 
Government of 11)04-1 9()ti, Germany and G(‘r- 
luati ofticial ag<'nts had made the attempt to 


DR. AUnUSTOS DR 
VASCONCELLOS. 

Prime Minister. 1911. 

secure political influence, alike in the Court and 
in the Kegenerador party, l(‘d by Senhor 
Hintze-Ribeiro. Thus it was during his Gov- 
ernment., in large mc'asure through ('oiirt 
influ(‘nee, and trading upon the well-known 
|)hilanthropic charaet(‘r of the then QiJcen, 
l4ona Amelia, that the famous MadtMra Sana- 
torium Concession was granted to a German 
group, of whom Prince Ernst Hohenloh(> was 
the head. Prince Molumlohe, it shcadd l)e 
remoinl)ered, was at this time head i)f the 
German Colonial Department. By this eon- 
(‘ossion it was proposed to ccinstruct in Madeira 
a palai'c hotel and sanatoria for th(^ special 


DR. BRITO 
CAMACHO, 
The Unionist I.euder. 


TABLE OF GOVERNMEK FS IN PORTUGAL 
From 1900 ro 1915. 


1900. 

.luno 25 



Sknuoh HiNTZK-RiBErao. 

1 904, 

Oi’tobcr 20 . 



Senhor Litiuano de Castro. 

1900. 

March 19 

May 18 



Sen hor 1 1 intze -Ri n e i ro. 

Senhor Joao P'ranco. 

1908. 

February 4 . 
Decern tier 25 



Senhor do Amaral. 

Senhor Campos Henrioites. 

1909. 

April 1 1 

May 1 3 
December 22 



Senhor Sehastioa Telles. 

Senhor VVenceslau de Lima. 

Senhor Beirao. 

1910. 

June 20 

October 5 . 



iSeNHOR TeTXETRA de SOI’SA. 

The Revolutionary Provisional Government prochi mod. 
Presidpnl : Senhor Th?:opiiilo Bra(;a. 

1911. 

September 3 
November 12 



Senhor Joao Chaoas. 

Senhor Auulstos de V^ascon cellos. 

1912. 

J line 1 0 



Senhor Duarte Lette. 

1913. 

January 9 . 



Senhor Affonko Costa. 

1914. 

February 8 . 
December 12 



Senhor Bernardino Machado. 

Senhor Victor Huco de Azevkdo Coctinho. 

1915. 

tlanuary 28 . 
May 15 

May 24 

June 15 
November 29 



General Pimenta de Castro. 

Senhor Joao Chau ah. 

Senhor Josi? de Castro. 

Senhor Jose de Castro. 

Senhor Affonso Costa. 

1916. 

March 15 



Senhor Antonio Josii d’Almeida. 

PresidenU, 

1911. 

August 24 . 



Dr. Arriaga. 

1915. 

May 29 

August 6 



Senhor Thkophilo Braga. 

Senhor Bernardino Machado. 
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treat incrit of tuberrMiloHis. '^Phe Hchi'iiie was 
drafted on a large scale. The Queen’s interest 
was secured by clauses making provision for 
a certain number of Ixuls for the poor and tlu^ 
aj)pointmcnt of t he Chi(‘f Court ])hysicia.n in con - 
nexion with (ho scheme Influent ial Portuguese 
eli*ments in Madeira and Lisbon were inten'sted 
in it, aind so rapid was the progress nuule thai.t 
in kvss than six months tin* Portugu(‘s<' local 
jigent could write to Herr Hoffmann, one of 
the i)romof<*rs in Herlin, “ Madeini is cjuite in 
your luiiids,” thanks to tlu^ “ magic Sanatoria.” 

'J’heu came a hitch. A certain |)roperty 
adjoining the concession came into th<* market. 



ON BOARD A DESTROYER. 
Hoistin^i the Republican Standard. 


It was bought up by an Knglishman, over the 
lu'tul of his (lerman rivals. The (ierman grotip 
fell back tipon asoinewfiat ambiguously worded 
panigra|)h of the original deed of (;onccssion, 
iuid on their securing, through I’rince Holten- 
Ioh(% the support of the German ( lovt'rnment, 
Portugal was surprised by a dtanand for the ex- 
propriation of the English owner, a r('ply being 
requested within a stipulat'd time-limit of so 
many liours. This “ ultimatum ” was at once 
sent on to England by tlie Portuguese Govern- 
ment of the day. Germany as a result was 
given to understand, as later in the case of 
the French Gongo, that, should she take her 
threatened action against the country, force 


would be met by force. The result of British 
interv(*ntion was, for the moment, decisive. 
Germany witlidrew her time limit and agreed 
to leave the matter to be settled by m^gotiation, 
and it was relegated to t he lawyers until such 
t ime as, on the asstissi nation of King Garlos and 
the* accession of King Manoel, Senhor Wtm- 
ceslau do J..ima, the former Kc^gemerador 
Foreign Minister, reassunu>d his post at the 
Ff>reign Ofliee. 

Th(? iiieid(ait was, how'ever, very far from 
being settled. What ha<l originally been put 
forward as a combined (Commercial and philan- 
th opi(* scheme, and subsequently proved a 
grave political menace, had in 11108 become 
j)a.rt of a com|.>relu'nsive commercial policy. 
Senhor Wencc^slau do Lima was no soora^r in 
ofliee again than (ht^re began to he outlined a 
serit^s (»f (ronec'rtcHl mtuisuri^s, ably planned and 
far-roaehing in their effects, converting the 
original plan for (ne domination of Madeira 
into a systemalie seh('me for insuring G(5rmaii 
economic preponderanet* alike in tlie eoimtry 
and t he eoloni(\s. 

Four years before, the reliance of n'sponsiblo 
statesmen of all part itvs on the Brit ish .Allianee 
as the base of all ik)rtuguese foreign policy was 
umpieslioning and complete. That the nuider 
may ho enabled to understand how' such a 
ehaugc of attitude in tlie governing class(‘s could 
come about in so short a (ime it will be well 
rapidly to review the intcTiial situation during 
th(\se years, which w itnessed the ruin of the old 
parties, the assassination of King Carlos and 
th(? Crown Prince, and the short and stonuy 
reign of King Manoel. 

In moo the Progn^ssist (Jovermnent under 
Senhor Luciano d(3 Castro, and the H(>generador 
under Seuho.’ Hiut/.e-llibeiro, fell in rapid 
suc('e.ssioii. The cause in both cases w'as the 
same — the separation from the two j)arties ol 
dissident or dissentient groups, composed in 
(>aeh ease of some of the most capable and 
influential men in their respect ive parties. The 
leader of the one group, which became known 
as the Dissidents, was Senhor Josi") Maria 
Alpoim, of the other Senhor Joao Franco. The 
apple of discord in each ease w as the Ministry of 
the Inmrior, which carried with it, under the 
then conditions, the virtual reversion of the 
leadership of the party. These two chiefs 
were similarly placed as regards their politi(?al 
influence in their respective parties, and w(5re 
both able and both ambitious, but here all 
resemblance between them end.s. 





Firing a torpedo. Circle picture : A torpedo ready for the tube* 
ON BOARD A PORTUGUESE DESTROYER. 
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ol<i IVogrossist Prinio Minintor, Sonhor 
Luciano do Castro, tliongli defeated in InOO, was 
very far from having lost his power. He was a 
rcailly great parliamentary and f)arty leader of 
tla* old school a Portuguese Walpole. In- 
valiiled and confined to his room by gout, lie 
continued to hold tlie rea! powers of govern- 
ment in his liands, working through his lieu- 
tenants, and checkmating both the Ofiposition 
aiul the Dissident group who had left him. 
His genius |)rolonged and embittered tlie party 
duel, which dragged on through the last years 
of the life of King (.-arlos an<l llu* short rtagn of 
liis son. 

The fall of Hintze-Ribf*iro and the Regenera- 
dor party was far more ra|)id and eom])let e than 
that of Jiis rival. On his resignation on May 18, 
190(), after only 60 days of power. King Carlos 
took the hazardoii.s stej) of calling Joao Franco 
to succeed him. Seiihor Joao Franco had left 
Hintze-Ribeiro, his former chit‘f, in 1901, and 
in 1903 formed the nucleus of a new party — the 
Regen(Tiulor-]..iberal. Hit terly opposed, he had 
none t he less drawn around him a grou|) of able 
and honest men, though he possessed no polit ical 
organization such as could comnare with those 


of the tw^o historic parties. Called unexpectedly 
to power, the new Minister entered upon an 
apparently impossible task, but faced the 
position at the outset with courage, honesty and 
address. His success threatened the very 
existence of the old parties. The story of how 
— as a result of the? able, but bitter and un- 
scrupulous cam|)aign, carried on against him in 
the Press, the Parliament and the country, by 
the old parties, Dissidents and Republicans alike 
after some months of ust'ful work and an 
amazing struggle against his many enemies, h<' 
was forced from liberalism into repression, 
brand('d as the Dictator, and finally c rushed by 
the simple but terrible expedient of the assassi- 
nation of the King, wdio had refused to abandon 
him, is one of the tragedies of constitutioru.l 
history in Latin lands. When the time comes 
to do full justice to Jo?io Franco, it will be 
recognized that his brief government, despite 
its disastrous close, was the loyal attempt of 
an honest man to save his country, and the 
Monarchy with it, not by condoning and 
temporizing with abuses, but by ending th*^in. 



[Vandyk 

SENHOR SOARES, 

Foreign Minister, 
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VISIT OF BRITISH CRUISERS TO LISBON. 

Sir Lancelot Carnegie, British Minister in Lisbon, cliattiny{ with Admiral Yelverton. 


Jo^o Franoo fell, as did King Carlos, only 
because the ofticjial Monarchist parties refused 
to bo saved by the extirpation of those vices 
which threatened at once the ruin of the nation, 
the Monarchy and their own political power. 
Practically none of his legislative work was 
akered. 

Tho death of King Carlos affected Anglo- 
Portuguese relations most adversely. He, 
despite his German blood, had always shown 
himself a real friend of Kngland and the British 
Alliance. An intelligent and able man, how- 
ever greatly his life might appear tb belie the 


fact, hf? undiTstood and sympaf lii/ed in his 
way with the free institutions and 
the liberal trend of opinion which form the 
<listinctive heritage of Great Britain and Krance*. 
Indeed, it would seem that his calling of Joao 
hrajico to power arid his determined support of 
him were due in great part to a sincere wish to 
break with the eorrujitions of th(' former 
pseiido-constitutionalisni liy tin* introduction 
of a more honest administration “ d mf/lem/' 
Now, side by side with this internal party 
struggle, a wider, deejier and far more potent 
international factor was introduced by the 
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VISIT OF BRITISH CRUISERS TO LISBON. 

President Machado (1); Senhor Norton de MattoH (2), Minister of War; and Admiral Yclverton (3), 

in the Gardens of the Palace of Belem. 

j^rowiii^ hiMornoss of tho war of clericals an<l Hence il was tliat, (iurini; those disastrous tw<> 
anti-^d(‘ricals. years, it was the redigious (|uest ion, second only 

Kin^ Carlos was no anti-(*lerieal, but eli*ri<*al to that of party It^adersliip, wbicdi dominated 

he was not. It is notorious tiiat. the <»n(* ^n'at <*v'eryt lung. Kaiscnl in IllOll, by a qucfstion as 

popular ovation ot his puhli(r lit(‘ was t hat eulh'd to the right of the Inshops to di.siniss and to 

ff>rth, in the words of tlu^ »Srru/o, of August 17, appoint teiwhers in the State schools without 

11114, “not by what King (’arlos n‘]»r«‘sented the nnervennon of the (h.wernrnent, and again 

for th(* country, but l)y tlie hof)e which la* in 1910 by a Vapal order for the suspension of 

#<‘onstit utt'd at t hat tiiiu' ot a ehangf' in proe(\ss(‘s h f)eriodieal (an f)rder giv'en without con.sulta- 

with rt'gard to (Meriealism. King Carlos tailed tion with the ( Jov'erninent, in contrav’cntion of 

to folli)w siudi a course, and ne\ er again in his the law), the anti-clerical feeling was intensified 

Jit<* was that demonstration repeatt'd." by the activ'c part taken by the clergy in the 

riie Queen, Dona Amelia., on the other hand, elecrtions of August, 1910. Jn little more than 

was a in the popular l*ort uguese accept a- (wo vears, the young King found himself 

lion of flu? word — an (earnest, diwout Catholic, forced t<^ flee the country. 

W'e should say — but unquestionably wholly in The King and the Court were clerical to a 

th(^ hands of the (.9uirch and tlie clergy. It was degree. 44ie Pn*ss and the cities w^cre no le.'-’S 
to her influence that. th(^ ret iirn of the Jesuits to thoroughly anti-clerical, as was evidenced by 

Portugal under Hin(/.e-Ribeiro was attributed, the great demonstration in favour of the Hill 

UnS also the growing mimbers and stn'ngth of for the civil registration of births, marriages 

the foreign religious orders in the c'ountry. and deaths which was h<4d sliortly before the 

When King Carlos was dead, and in his place Kev-olution. 'I'he King’s Ministers in the six 

sat the young prince Manoel, retiring, unasser- Govermm'nts which came and went during tlic 

five, kindly and, like liis mother, deeply crowded thirty months of his reign had many 

religious, the wdmk' tide ot Court inflia'nce of th<»m no vestige of sympathy with the 

became intensely clerical, in utter opposition fleclaredly clerical tone of the King and the 

to the prevalent anti clerical feeling of the (.!ourt. They were for the most i)art far inon^ 

capital and to many among his Ministers. interested in the personal question of who in 
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their respective parties was to succeed to the 
Ji^adership in place of Hintze-Ribeiro or of 
Luciano de Castro. Personal disi^utes for 
party precedonco sum up well nigh the record 
of these six Governments. But from among 
them, short-lived, sterile and featureless as they 
were, there is one which stands apart, taking 
rank, among all the 20 administrations which 
have come and gone since 1900, as having 
(lone more towards changing the course of the 
national life and policy than any except tla^ 
Republican Provisional G(jvernment. This 
Government, which lasted only some seven 
inonths, was that of Senhor Wericeslau de Lima. 
Short -lived as it was, it succeeded before it left 
|)Ower in carrying, throiigli a well-nigh silent 
and complacent Cham})(T, three measures of 
capital importance, which served to give a fresh 
current to l*ortuguese colonial, commercial and 
fortagn policy. And this policy may be said 
to have been “ made in Germany.” 

It was just after the Bosnian crisis in 1908, 
when, in Prince Billow’s striking plirase. 


Germany had decided “ to fling her sword into 
the scale, that Count Tattenbach came to 
Portugal. Previously he had iM'cn in Morocco, 
and was the Minister chosen to represent the 
Empire, and its new and d(»finite war-prepara- 
tion policy, at the Conference of Algeeiras. 
When he came to Lisbon the Count found the 
Madeira Sanatorium question still pending, 
and at once set to work to sc'cure its st*tt lenient 
in such a manner as to ensure tlie maximum of 
advantage to the concessionary group and to 
his Government. Various [iroposals were 
broached, among others that of a privileged lino 
of navigation from Lisbon to Madeira. ’Phese 
all gave place to the wider scheme of a pre- 
ferential Treaty of Commerce. 

Senhor VVenceslau de Lima hiid been Foreign 
Minister under Hintze-Ribeiro and was one of 
the leaders of the Regenerador party. He had 
large electioneering and commercial interests 
in Oporto and the North, particularly in tlie 
Oporto wine business. On the fall and subse- 
quent death of his chief, the leadership of th(» 



VISIT OF THE BRITISH CRUISERS TO LISBON, . 

The heed of the British Mission to Portugal on board the Portuguese Cruiser ** Vasoo Gama.'* 
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party di*V()lv(‘(l first uf)()ii St'iihor .Julio do 
Vilhona, and lator upon S(*niior Toixcira do 
Sousa. Nf'ithor scmmus to hav'o \vHm persona 
ijratd at tlo' (’ourt. Sc*nlu)r W'oiuMvslau do Lima, 
as t lio Kin< 4 's pii})lis]io;l lot tors oli'iirly sho.v, 
win tli(? OMO of all Kin^r Mauool's many 
MinistcTs w'liom lu^ roally trustoil a!id for 
whom h(5 ovidonood ;^onuino afTootio;i. It 
was tho Jxin^'s wish, as lio himself wrote, 
to prepare liis fritMul's sueeossion to tho hnwlor- 
ship of tlu^ Loiiserx’iil ive party. In the King’s 
first ( lo\ornm ‘lit , that of Soidioi* Ferreira 
d’Amaral, W’eius^slau <I(? Lima, appcaired 
again as Fon'ign Minister. Liider Hintzo* 
Rihoiro, ho had sought to inaugurate a series 
of treaties of oiunirvree, with a view to tlu‘ 
d n'olopmont of tho national trade. With this 
end he approached Fngland, but Jiis advances 
m'>t wuth no response, lie now' tiirru'd to 
Oormany. In Count Tattonliaoh he met with 
a ready coadjutor. In \y IIMH) he became 
Prime Minister. Before liis (doveriiment fell, 
in December of the sanu; yt'ar, there had been 
hurriiul through Parliament his new commercial 
programme and those three measures — the Law' 
of Sobre-Tax, the Mad(‘ira Sanatorium Settlo- 
m >nt, and the Treaty of Commerce with 
Cermany w'(‘r<' already law. By the huv of 
Sobre-d'ax the Co\'ernment were empow’ered 
to apply a sliding tarilT scale for facilitating 
commercial negotiation. 'J’he Madeira Sana- 
torium claims w’cre settled by the payment to 
tho Cerm.in concessionaires of 1,200 contos f>f 
reis (soim? i:240,0()0). By the Treaty of Com- 
merce preferential duties were conceded to 
Cermany u|) to T1 per cent. Subse(juently, in 
application, thest' differences in some cases 
attained as miadi a-; 2,000 |)er cent, as agaiii.st 
British goods. 

TIk'so mi'iisures, inxolving tisea.1 and com- 
mercial changi's of the utmost political impor- 
tance, w'tTc hurrit'd almost without, discussion 
through a dying Parliaiiuait, in the last days 
of the se.ssion. 1'ht' Covcrnment fell, but its 
work remained. Th<^ direct i(ui of Portuguese 
trade had been definitely diverted from (Jreat 
Britain to Cermany, and only t ime was w ant ing 
to onsiire the political current’s setting tho 
same w'ay. 

Meanwhile the Monarchy, de[)cnd('nt as it 
was upon the warritig fragments of the old 
parties for its existence, w’as w’ith them tottering 
to its fall. Two of Senhor Luciano do Castro’s 
former lieutenants, Senhores CHm})Os Jdenriques 
and 8ebastiilo Telles, hod already attempted 


unsuccessfully the task of government. A third, 
the* veteran Senhor Beirilo, after some 20 days’ 
conferring, succeeded in collecting a really 
promising Covernment, including many of the 
younger, better, and abler elements of tho old 
Progressist party. If any Covc'rnment could 
have saved the Monarchy, t his might well have 
done it. But the Dissidents and the Op|)osition, 
who by tlieir organized obstruction in the 
(’hamlK'r had already overthrown fo\ir Covern- 
merits in 22 months, w'l're r’clentless. Their 
obstruction led the I’l’cmicr to ask for a 
dissolution. The young King I't'fused, and by 
his refusal dost royt'd his only chance of weather- 
ing the storm. The “ Block,” of Regem'radors 
and Dissidents, under Senhor Teixeira do Sousa, 
(‘nteri'd office, powerk'ss to secure a stable 
majority eit her in tho Parliament or the count I'v. 
The Progre.ssist majority, bitterly resentful of 
the manner in which they had been exiK'llcd 
from pow'er by the King’s refusal of tho dis- 
solution, which ho had ])erforcc granted to tlieir 
rivals, when they had for the most jiart only 
ac(r»pted office with reluctance and at consider- 
alile sacrifice, now looked on with folded arms 
while Court and Crown w’t^re swept aw'ay in 
Revolution. Yet in those last days, before tho 
crash, w hile the friends of the Monarchy, dimly 
conscious of impending ruin, were turning now 
hither, now' thither, for support, there w-ero 
begun certain noteworthy negotiations which 
were lat er to bear fruit. 

Before King (’arlos’s death, negotiations 
had been on foot fur arranging as to the early 
marriage of his lieir, the Crown Prince. The 
tragic death of the latter and King Manoel’s 
aece.ssion naturally resulted in directing atten- 
tion to the question of the succession. At the 
time of the young King’s visit to England, 
in May of 1910, rumours had been rife as to a 
projected English marriage. But just as 
Senhor Wenceslau de Lima, disappointed in 
securing the support of Great Britain for his 
commercial schf'mcs, had turned to Germany, 
so now did Senhor Jos6 de Azevedo Castello 
Branco, Foreign Minister of the new^ Rcgcncra- 
dor- Dissident “Block,” the last effort of tho 
dying Monarchy, in tho matter of the young 
King’s marriage. Negotiations were already 
on foot for ensuring German support for the 
tottering throne when the Revolution of 
October 5, B)10, put an abrupt end to the 
Monarchy. 

Tho Monarchy fell, and the proclamation of 
the Republic on October 5, 1910, interrupted 
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MOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY. 
Students presenting themselves to the authorities 
at Lisbon* 

those German schemes which would have 
meant the throwing of th(^ political, no less 
than the corninorciah weight into the scale 
against the Entente Powers. 

The Provisional Government of the Republic 
was noteworthy in many ways. 1 1 represented 
much of what was strongest and soundest in 
the new regi?iie. Its work has nie.t with much 
merited and unmerited criticism. But little 
allowance has in general been made for the 
difhcult conditions with which it was called 
upon to deal. Called to reform where reform 
was much need^ni, it is accused of excess. 
This was to be expected. Its ant i-clerical policy 
has been characterized as persecution. It 
was, as were very many of the acts of this 
Government, primarily a measure of defence. 
For the truth is that, from the first week of its 
existence, the Republic never ceased to be 
attacked, not only by all those warring elements 
which by their rival ambitions hotl destroyed 
the Monarchy, not only from within, but from 
abroad, by a circle of powerful interests of 
many kinds — clerical, Monarchical, financial, 
and international. Thus the Republic’s first 
six years’ existence were chequered by tw'o 
armed incursions from over the Spanish 
frontier, nece.ssitating the mobilization for 
months together of large military and naval 
forces, together with a series of industriously 


fomented internal risings, strikes, and threat^ 
ened military movements, now in the capital 
and now in the country. The Republic’s 
attitude toward the foreign religious orders, 
and more particularly the Jesuits, was inevit- 
able. These Orders, with rare exceptions, 
had entered by Court influence against the law 
of the land. Their political influence was great . 
Naturally, that influence was devoted to 
increasing the ])ower of the Throne and of the 
Church. The clerical question, as has Ixm'u 
seen, existed in acute form under the Monarchy. 
It was no creation of the Republic. 

In Portugal the decay of the national churcli 
resulted in the natural preponderance of the 
foreign orders. They, relying primarily upon 
the Court, were from the first the entauics of 
the Republic, and throughout the world ha\(> 
been its bitterest foes. Self-defence dictated 
the expulsion of the Orders in the first weeks 
of the Provisional Government. It is to be 
regretted that j)olitics rather than policy 
should have stamped (he Law for the Se])ara- 
tion of the Church, with which Or. Affonso 
Costa followed it later on. Such a measun*. 
involving the entire question of the relations 
of Church and State, together wdtli (he 
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claims of tho individual conscioneo, 
is oiio to tax tho genius of any statesman. 
(Vomwell, Napoleon, and (Jladstorie alike 
Iricd the task, with but partial success. It is 
certain that no measure of the kind would have 
given content. To Affonso Costa’s law, far 
more than to any deep love for the Monarchy, 
tlie Republic owed the second armed incursion, 
find very much of the subsequent opposition 
which it met. 

Three groups had already begun to take form 
in opinion, the Press, and the country, before 
t he work of the Provisional Government came 
to a close, in 1911, with tho election of the 
< 'engross and the first President, Senhor Manuel 
d' Arriaga. These three groups centred around 
I h. Affonso Costa, tho leader of the Democrats ; 
l>r. Antonio Jos^ d’ Almeida, chief of the 
^h'^olutionists ; and Dr. Brito Camacho, the 
• •ead of the Unionists, These three parties, 
'' ith a few Independents, imder Senhor Machado 
Santos, one of the naval heroes of the Rovolu- 
ion, and one or two Socialists, made up tho 
‘ 'ongress. This Congress of 1911 was frankly 
‘n “ amateur ” Parliament. From it, natur- 
dly, the old governing classes were, as a whole, 
xcluded. From its successor, as from tho 
regime, they with few exceptions held studiedly 
aloof. 

The first regularly constituted Republican 


Governments, those of Senhor Joao Chagas, 
Dr. Augustes do Vasconcollos, and l)i*. Duarte 
Leite, represented only the temporary enf(.)rc(‘d 
tiniou of these three grou])S in d(‘lence of the 
n^ime, before tho organization of n(‘w poli- 
tical parties capable of goviTning. d’his union 
was imposed on the Republic by the Hoy a list 
incursions, which entered the country from 
Spain in 1911 and again in 1912. Both miM. 
with absolute defeat, as also did the third and 
“most serious and dee])ly laid” movement, 
that of October 21, 1913. Khis result was du<*, 
first, to the political instinct which imposed 
the union of all the groups of tin* Bepulilic 
in its defence; and, secondly, to the new 
organization of the army bi'gun liy Major 
Barett o, Minister of War in tin' l*ro\ isional 
Gov'^ernment. 

Apart from defence, these three (io\'ernnienls 
arc to be rernenib(‘red as liaving continued tla^ 
honest work of Senhor Carh^s Belvas, Minister 
of Finance of the Provisional Gov<‘rnment. Ife 
and his successors. Dr. Duarte Leite, Dr. 
Sidonio Paos, and Senhor Antonio Vincente 
Ferreira, sought to place before tlie country 
tho real facts of tlie financial situation, bad as 
it was, especially as. aggravated by the great 
expenses entailed by the enforcc<l mobilization 
for months together of large forces for defence. 
Their work was followed in January, 1913, 
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by tliat of Dr. Affonso Costa, the Democratic 
chief, who entered at the head of the first 
organized party Government of the Republic. 
He found the Treasury burdened witli an enor- 
mous debt, the result of the accumulated 
chronic deficits of a generation. He was him- 
self faced by an estimated deficit of 9,000 
contos (some £1,800,000). Assuming himself 
the post of Minister of Finance, he bent all the 
powcTs of the State to tlie task of converting 
this chronic deficit into a surplus, llis adminis- 
tration during the six months from then to 
Juno marks a really great t>fTort to deal witli 
what had been the most pressing problem for 
the nation for 50 years. To liave converted 
the chronic deficit of over a geiKTation into 
even a problematic surplus was much indeed, 
llis victory at the autumn by-eleclions was 
a foregone conclusion. Hitherto he had been 
loyally supported by the Unionists under 
Dr. Mrito Caniaclio, the Opposition being 
formed by the Fvolutionists under Dr. Antonio 
Jost^ d’ Almeida, and the Independents under 
Sonhor Machado Santos, ^ruch hung upon 
these elections. A DiMuoeratic victory hi the 
polls would render Dr. AlTonso (’osta inde- 
pendent ill the loNNcr Ghamber, and would 
virtually decide the approaching General and 
Presidential elect ions, and mean tlie consequ(*r.t 
indefinite exclusion of the Opposition from 
I lower. 

'rh<' Democratic victory ]iroved to lie a 
svvc(?])ing one, and the Unionists, indignant at 
the scant consideration shown them by their 
former allies, joined with the O[)t)osition to 
force Costa’s retirement. TJie coopc'ration 
of the two most capabh' heads of t he Republic 
w'as at an end. Meanwhile Dr. Bernardino 
Machado, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Provisional Government, and the Democratic 
candidate at the first Presidcait ial election, 
had returned from Brazil, where he liad repre- 
sented the Refmblic. To him was entrusted 
the task of forming an extra-party Govern- 
ment. This W'as in February, 1914. Less 
daring, decided, and rapid in action than 
Affonso Costa, he was possessed of imper- 
turbable courtesy, subtlety and jiatience, 
great powers of work and of pc^rsuasion. C-o-sta 
made friends or enemies. Dr. Bernardino 
Machado wais prepared to use either. He was as 
keen and polished as a Toledo blade, clastic 
and [lenetrating, if not strong. He was 
Prime Minister when the war broke out. 
He soon became President of the Republic. 


The outbreak of hostilities in Furope thus 
found Portugal still a Hojiublic, in spite of the 
numerous attempts to overthrow the reg’nu.' by 
force. These ha<i differed considerably, ''rho 
first incursion in 101 1 had Immmi inahily to 
reinstate King Mannel. 1'he sivond was ratluT 
on behalf of the Church, and its authors wiTo 
divided, some favouring Manoel, and others 
Dom Miguel, the repivsiaitative of tlu^ old 
Ab.solutist line, who had been li\ ing in .Aust ria 
aiui was in close touch with the .Austriiiu Gourt. 
J'his |)arty had (ontimied to gatls'r stn'ugth 
through tlH> infiui'uee of the clerical juirty, who 
evi^r more whole lu*arled]y a(l\’ocated German 
“discipline'’ and Austrian absolutism in 
(-’hurch and State, in oj)position to the fns^ 
1 Parliament ary institutions of Great Rritain a.n<l 
France. They were in close sympathy with 
the old Garlist the modern .laymist party in 
Spain, the dis lan'd eiuiny t>f 1 oth Francis and 
England. 'I'he third and most dangennis 
movement against, th(‘ Republic that of 
Octolier 21, 191 J was in the main tlu‘ir work. 

J’lius the long duel lad ween clericals and anti- 
clericals contimusl, though its charactia’ ha<l 
changeil. Victorious in arms, thi' Repuhlii; 
had now turned against it the same weapons 
as had served to wris-k the Monarchy. 'I’hose 
self-same dissent itait forces which by their 
icampaign of intrigia* and suggestion had suc- 
ceeded in destroying fiv e out of the si\ ( loxern 
ments of Kiiig Mani)el, and had brought down 
the Monarchy itself, were united to foment 
division among the <lifferent Repid)lican groups. 
In the words of IPrt'sideiit Arriaga's b(M)k, “ Xa 
I*rimeira Pn*sidencia da Repul)lica, I’ortuguesa,” 
“. . . these ( I iff(‘r(*n CCS W( TO aggraia ted by the 
clever, disloyal am! t«Tribl»* war carried on by 
reai't ionaries of all kinds, ami piincipally by 
the religious reaction, a war of all such as felt 
them.selves wounded in tlnsr legit inuite or 
illegitimate rights liy' tin* o\'i‘rthrow ot tln^ 
Monarchist rc gane." 

J’his campaign l)ad<* lair t<) be snecesslul. I ho 
Republic, w hich had resisted armed f(*rce ami 
continual internal unrest, seenu'il likt*ly in tlie 
beginning of 1914 to fall a \ietim to the latter- 
ne.s.s of tlie contending parti.'s. d’ho Unionists 
had continued to gather strength during their 
alliance with the Democrats in ItH.'b under tlai 
patriotic leadership ot Ih*. Rrito ( amacho, who 
had made it his first aim to combat the Govern- 
mental instability which had |)rov(Ml the ruin 
of the Monarchy. The election of the autumn 
converted this (larty into the bitter foe.s of tlio 
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Government. Fearless and able. Dr. Brito 
Camacho had tho fame of a dour hater. Ho 
had shown loyalty in his alliance with Affonso 
Costa. The practical annihilation of his party 
in tho elections was a wound wliich was not 
likely soon to heal. It already bore bittor 
fruit in the bloody Be volution of May 14, 1915. 
Tho junction of tho Unionist and Evolutionist 
groups in January of 1914 forced Affonso 
Costa to retire, and tlius it was in Portugal, 
as in Italy and in Spain, that the Govern- 
m^mt called upon to decide tho attitude of 
the nation with regard to tho war was an 
avowedly temporary transitional body, in this 
case an extra-party tiggregation, only called 
into power owing to the extraordinary rancour 
shown by the parties, for the purpose of 
“ accalmation ” and the conducting of the 
coming elections. Tho Government entered 
office irregularly. In its composition it was 
as irregular as in the circumstances attending 
its entrance into power. It consisted not alone 
of Republicans, but of both old Monarchists 
and Dissidents. The men composing it were, 
for tho most part, non-party and unques- 
tionably able men. No great evidence of 
division in tho Cabinet marked its early months 
of power. With the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, there early became apparent the 


existence of two distinct currents of opinion 
in the Government, which did mu(‘h to in- 
fluence not alone the actual policy of the 
nation, but tho whole trend of feeling in tho 
country. 

But, it may be asked, Whal- has this to do 
with the war ? It has everything. Germany 
luui been very busy in Portugal. 

The outbreak of hostilities came as a sho<*k 
to all Europe, Yet in those early weeks of 
August and September which witnessed the 
invasion of Belgium, there existed a far less 
vivid realisation of wliat the war meant in 
the minds of the average Londoner than in 
JJsbon. The Englishman shaken out of his 
cherished peace, yet serenely certain that 
“ we shall win,” went quietly about his wmrk — • 
when he did not enlis’t — and left the necessary 
steps to bo taken to the Government. Tho 
Portuguese, knowing well the unresting efforts 
of tho Gormans in his own land, as contrasted 
with tho easy indifference of the British, 
gauged things differently. Great Britain never 
dreamed of involving other nations, and 
sought, if possible, to limit the area of the 
conflict. Portugal, like all the Peninsula, 
knew that this meant tho beginning of a fight 
to a finish, and, remembering all her past 
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history, counted on being called in, and that 
at once. 

Now Germany was prepared for this. Not 
only, as the result of bitter and carefully 
fomented party strife, was the Government 
flung temporarily into the hands of a non- 
colour mixed administration, but in those first 
days and weeks of the war the barra«?ks were 
sown with anonymous leaflets against Por- 
tugal’s participation in the war, while it was 
sought to enlist officers, journalists, and 
|K)litieians on behalf of a policy of neutrality. 

What-, in this crisis, wtxs the action of the 
Portuguese Government ? On August 4 Grtnit 
Britain declared war. On August 7, at a 
specially convoked meeting of the Cortes, the 
whole Legislature, followiiig the lead of the 
I’rinu^ Minister, declared for the unconditional 
support of the Allies, and passed, without one 
dissentient vote, a motion empowering the 
( loverninent to maintain order in the count ry 
and to take such financial and economic 
measures as circumstances might demand. 

Tlio motion, studiedly general and non- 
committal in tone, as drafted by the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Pernardino Machado, was ac- 
cepted unanimously by an enthusiastic Cortes, 
as the [)reliminary stej) to a policy of active 
support of the Allies, 'riie speakers, the 
leaders of all the parties, vied with each other 
in paying tributes to Great Britain and France. 
Great crowds marchc’d cheering through the 
streets to demonstrate before the British, 
I'Vench, Russian, Belgian, and Serbian Lega- 
tions. '’.riie newspapers wrote for the most 
part with sympathy and many with enthusiasm. 

To understand what followed, it is necessary 
to know something of the constitution of the 
Ministry. Portuguese politics during the 
first two years of war fall logically into two 
parts, coinciding with the Presidencies of Dr. 
Manuel d’ Arriaga and Dr. Bernardino Machado, 
separated by the sanguinary episode of the 
Revolution of May 14, 1915, and the brief 
Presidential interregnum under Dr. Theophilo 
Braga which followed it. The Government 
in power when the war broke out w’as that of 
Dr. Bernardino Machado. It was, as has been 
said, a mixed and an extra-party Ministry, 
its members being drawn from outside either 
of the recognized parliamentary parties. It 
had entered on office in Febriuvry, 1914, but 
six months before the war. it started as an 
administration of non-party politicians td 
msuntain a governmental truce, as a Ministry 


of conciliation, ’ and to preside over tlu' 
coming elections witli im|)artiality. Its 
entrance was the direct result of the personal 
action of the then Pn'sident, Dr. Arriaga, in 
conjunction with the Opposition. 

It was on January 21, 1914, that th(' union 
of the Llnionisls, under Dr. Brito t^nnaeho, 
with the Kvolutionist Opposition, in i*onj\i!U*- 
tioii with the action of the President, result ('d 
in the resignation of the then Demoeratie 
Government of Dr. AfYonso Gosta. The* j\ine- 
tion of Dr. Brito Camacho with the Oppt>sitioii 
altered the whole political halauet'. Dr. 
Costa had held office sinei^ .lariuary, 191 
as chief of the lirst definitely parly Govctii- 
ment imdtT the Kipublic. He had b»H‘n 
supported originally by Dr. Brito Gainacho, 
who had coiisistently supported the prt'vious 
(Jovernments with a view to preventing the 
eontinuaneo of that instal)ility which ha<l 
destroyed the Monarchy. Tlie s\\ ec'ping \ iet ory 
of the Democrats in tlie NovcimImt by-elections, 
coupled uith the a[)[)roa(*h of tla^ General 
and Presidential elections in 1915, convert (‘d 
him into tlie Government’s bitterest enemy. 
In the Provisional Govermiu*nt Dr. Brito 
Camacho had proved himself one of th(* most 
able inei) of the R<‘pu}>lic. R(‘soure(‘ful, 
clear-hejKled, and fearless, his junction with 
th^ ()pi)o.sition altered tin* wluJe polilicfil 
balance. Able as Dr. Affonso Gosta’s adminis- 
tration had uiujuestionably been, from ,la.nuary 
to June of 191.3, it had been thoroughly 
partisan in elmraeter. At the time of his 
resignation, on January 21, 1914, probably 
no man in Portiigil not even .lofto Kraneo 
at the time f)f liis fall — was l)elter liated than 
was Dr. Affimso (\4sla. 3he Monarchists 
hated and feared him as I heir ablest enemy. 
The Church hated him as being Hk' mar) who 
liad expelled the Jesuits and the Bcligious 
Orders, and carried through the ]a.w for the 
Separation of Ghureh and State. 1 la' capitalist 
class feared the extension of Jiis social pro- 
gramme. The vSoeialists and SyralicaJisls hated 
him for his forced repression of their c('iitres 
in 1913. His Ropuhliean rivals feared his 
retention of powi'r until the forthcoming 
General and Presidential elections as meaning 
their own indefinite exclusion from ofliet*. 

Failing to overthrow tJie Ministry in the 
Cortes, the Opi)osition now had recourse to tlie 
President, Dr. Arriaga. He, led by the vain hope 
of preventing a yet more serious struggle 
betw^oon the parties, and lured by the dream of 
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socurinj;]; a real and perTnanent peace for Ids 
country, on January 24, 1914, wrote a circular 
letter to the loaders of the (Joverninont and the 
Opposition. In this letter he invited their co^ 
operation in the formation of a new' Ministry 
to carry out a special programme, which h(* 
outlined. Tliis aimed at a national pacifica- 
tion. Its main proposals were three — a full 
political anmesty, the revision of the law for 
the Separation of the Church, and provision 
for the free conduct of a.n unbiassed GeTUTal 
Kleetion. Hy the political amnesty the Tresi- 
dent hoped to sat isfy t.lie Monarchist, s, by tht^ 
r<‘vision of the Law of Sc^paration to contetil 
the Churcli. and by a non-party election to 
pacify the Op|)osition. 

President Arriaga’s aims, as s(‘t forth in this 
letter, were undoubtedly of the l)Ost. But tlms 
to address an invitation to the leaders of th(‘ 
Opposition to eoo|)(i*ate for the carrying into 
efYect of a pt^sonal Presidential programme, 
not only without the prior agretnnent of his 
Government, but, as in the present instance', 
against their ex])ress advdee, was a most, s(M'ious 
step to take. It was, as the Prime !\Iini.st(‘r, 
Dr. Affc>nso (.’osta, pointed out, an absoluttdy 
unconstitutional act. Together with c(‘r(ain 
siTitences in the Ihvsident’s letttT, it app(‘Mrrd 
to imply censure on the GoviTiiment. Dr. 
Costa, in view of the President’s insistence on 
sending this letter in spite of his remonstrance, 
tendered his resignation and that of his Govern- 
ment. Thus it was that on F(*bruary It), 
1914, Dr. Bernardino Machatlo, w ho had Ix en 
entrusted by President Arriaga with the fornui 
tion of an extra-p*u’ty Government of “ con 
ciliation,” entc'red oflice. 

The new Government l)egan well. On 
February 10 it took olbce. By February 2J 
it had passed a most ample political amnesty, 
releasing at once all the ^lonarchist prison(‘rs 
w'ho had been arrested in connection with tlu* 
incursions of 1911, 1912, and the internal 
mov(‘ments of the previous April and Ocrtobei’. 
In the words of l^resident Arriaga., in his book, 
“ Na Primeira Presidencia da Ilepublica Portu- 
gueza,” already quoted ; 

Some of tlio salutary effects of the cliango were already 
evident ; greater quiet was to ho noted in political debate, 
both within and without the Parliatii<>nt. 1’he fmnou.-! 
cordiality of the leader of the (government, which, not - 
withstanding the irony with whi(?h it ha.s been rt?ferrc<l 
to, can never b»' tor> groat in a now'-born n'sgimo where 
fresh .social orders art^ called upon to take part in the 
public adminiMtration, liad been clearly salutary. 

Then came the w ar. 

It has been seen that the dccisioi) of Ihc 
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wholes Cortos, l(*(i hy th<‘ ( JovorniiK'nf , was 
taken j)r(>i aptly. How, tlit'n, did it coino about 
that not till March, 1 91 (I, some twenty monllis 
lat(T, did (lermany not Portupil declare 
war and recall her Minister V How, too, 
despite reiterated olTers of a.ssistance to the 
Allies, first on August 7, 1914, lat(‘r at a 
second specially conv^oked session of the 
Cortes on November 29, and again by the 
succeeding (lovermnent in December of the 
same year, had lh(^ l\irtugues(' attitude re- 
mained so undecided as seeiiK'd to be t h(^ ca.se ? 

First, because the unanimous vote of the 
Cortes on August 7, 1914, merely signified 
the general desire of all ])arties to secure 
themselves by declared adhesion to the tradi- 
tional policy of the British Allianct*, while it 
tied no one to the acceptance t)f any definite 
line of action, all responsibility being dele- 
gated to the Government. The Crime Minister’s 
action in convoking the Cortes was an (‘ini- 
nently political one. His attitude, deter- 
mined a|)parently no less by the internal 
situation than by considerations of forc^ign 
policy, carrkid with it the approval of the 
entire (fortes. Unanimous so far the Kepublic 
was concerned, it awok(^ instant respon.-e 
abroad. The Monarchist leaders, recognising 
its importance, hastened to offer tlieir persoral 
support to the Government. King Manoel made 
offer of his service to King George. The 
Prime Minister had scored. 

But the unity which Dr. Bernardino Machado 
had apparently evoked on behalf of liis pro- 


Ally |)olicy was not faf(‘tl to continue. Koi 
the unity which nuiik(‘d the session of August 7 
was but superficial, while the roots of divi.'^it»u 
were deep. 4’ht‘ political scsifiment of the ma^s 
was pro-British, int(‘lle.cl ually thi* sympathies 
of p(‘rhM,ps more weri‘ actively Krench for all 
the Latin world had U'armsI much of France. 
There the unity ended. 'I’lic )>ersonaI hitt(‘rness 
whicii separates! the party lemlcrs was nsil. 
No line of action which was suggested by one 
w*is lik(‘ly to meet with (‘ojumon su|)|>nrt. 
This the enemy well knew. 4’he rrinu^ 
^Minister knew well, also, th(‘ many currents 
among which he was ca.II<‘d upon to steer. 
His s|)eech was delinit(‘ly pro-Ally. Ihc 
motion he submitted to th(‘ voti* was stmliniisly 
non-committal a.n<l unprovocjit i\ e, wiiile con- 
cediug him full power to a.<*t. 

X^ncpu^stionably his comocation of tla* ( nrtes 
was intended to arouses such sympathy at home 
and sucli a res|)ons»* jibroa^d as should stnaigthcn 
his hands. It was in a mciisnre .succcsslul, as 
we have seen. Tlu^ rurr(‘nt was set definitely 
in the din'ction of active intervent i<m on behalf 
of the Allies. Not one voi<M* in tlic I'arlianaait 
or the Press was then raise mI in contradiction. 

It must be remcmlicred that this was still in 
the first week of the war. d'lu* attitude of 
Great Britain, France, Bussia, Belgium, S(*rbia, 
and .Ja|)aii was alnNwIy known. 4’ho action of 
the mass of l(‘sser European nations still n*- 
nuiined uiideeided. 'Phat policy of amhiguous 
neutrality which injiirod tlu^ Allies mdy le.ss 
than war had not yet erystallized into fact. 
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Those manifold considerations of trade anti 
material interest which were later to play so 
great a part in the decision had not yet made 
themselves felt. All the liberty-loving elements 
of the peoples in Italy, Spain, Holland, Den- 
mark, and the Balkans were clearly with the 
Allies. A lead was wanted, and a clear load. 
But that lead did not come. 

The Allies, Great Britain above all, wore 
militarily nnpreijared. Diplomatically they 
were yet more unprepared. It is certain that 
the crash found the moral sympathy of the 
world on their side - -in part owing to that very 
fact. That proved to bo a great factor. It 
would have proved infinitely greater had 
prompt decision grasped the immense value 
of the jnornent and of a clear i.ssue. A really 
national response on the part of Great Britain 
and Franco to what was in truth a national 
lead would have meant much in Portugal 
and beyond it. Response there was, but tardy 
and unconvincing. The occasion passed. In 
Great Britain, as a whole, there existed no 
rudimentary idea of the vastness and thorough- 
ness of Gorman preparation in other countries. 
Nor did politicians realize, in their insular 
ignorance, that Turkey, Greece, Spain, and the 
Balkans “ mattered ” I 


Meanwhile, in Portugal, the Govormnont 
did not content themselves with mere demon- 
strations. There was no contemporary publi- 
cation of the negotiations which took place 
between the two Governments, but everything 
would go to show that, though much may have 
been v^anting, as was but natural, in the way 
of preparation and supplies, goodwill to serve 
the Allies was not wanting, in spite of all 
Germany’s years of work. 

The first practical evidence of this was the 
prompt signature on August 12 of the long- 
delayed Treaty of Commerce with Great 
Britain, which only came finally into force on 
September 23, 1910. The history of the Treaty 
is that of all British action in recent years. 
We have seen how rapidly Germany secured 
the Treaty which in loss than half a dozen years 
had well high secured her commercial and 
political predominance in botli Portugal and 
Portuguese Africa. This she got because she 
knew what she wanted, a desideratum which 
has boon often lacking when Great Britain has 
been concerned. On November 12, 1914, a 
special Commercial Mission visited Great 
Britain to treat of means for increasing Anglo- 
Portuguese trade. This Mission owed its 
initiation to the action of the British Chamber 
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of Commorce in Portugal, seconded by the 
British Minister in Lisbon, Sir Lancelot Carnegie. 

Yet more significant was the Covernnient’s 
prompt' dispatch of military expeditions to 
Angola and Mozambique. On August 7, the 
very day of the unanimous declaration in the 
Cortes, the British Imperial Government had 
telegraphed to General Botha, in reply to the 
South African Government’s oITit to release 
the garrison of loyal troops in the Doininion for 
service elsewhere. The Home Government 
then suggested that the occupation of “ such 
parts of German South-West Africa as would 
give them the command of Swakopmimd, 
Liideritzbucht, and the wireless stations there 
or in the interior,” would be .regarded as “a 
great and urgent Imperial service.” This 
telegram was reinforced by a second on Aug\ist 9 
urging the capture also of the long-distance 
wireless station at Windhuk, “ as of great 
importance,” while irecognising that these 


followed almost at once by the deftxdion of 
Btiyers and Maritz. 

Meanwhile, on August 17, the Portugues<^ 
Minister for the Colonies had (l«*iuat\de«i from 
the Minister of War troo])s for military exp(>di- 
t ions to be .sent to Angola and Mo/}mibi(pie - 
colonics adjoining German SouthAW-it and 
(merman La.st Africa, and on Septembcir 11, 
only two days after the d(‘cision of th(^ South 
African Government had Ixmmi announced, 
the two expeditions satl(*(l from Lishon on 
l)oard the Mozambique^ and the Durham 
Castle. The exptMlitions were commanded 
by IVIajor Rocadas an<l Major Amorim, two 
Colornal ofiieers of high standing. Thes(^ first 
expeditions were ra|>idly followed up by oth(*r 
forces. On October 1 TIP infantry sailed on 
board the Africa to reinforce the garrison of 
Mossarnodos. On October 20 telegrams nv 
ported an engagement with German troops on 
the southern frontier of Angola. On the 29th 


objects could “only be effected in reasonable 
time by a joint naval and military expedition 
up the coast.” On August 10 General Botha 
telegraphed the decision of his Government 
to undertake a military expedition into Gennan 
South-West Africa, in co-operation with the 
British Government. It was not till Septem- 
ber 9, however, that ho publicly announced x 
the decision of the South African Government 
to undertake this expedition, an announcement 
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a battalion of marines was placed at flie 
disposal of the Colonial Ollice for service in 
Africa, sailinj^ on XoveiniMT 5 on board the 
I'cira, nndtjr tlu* conunind of Capt. Liciit. 
(‘oriolaniis *da Costa, for An<y()la. December 1 
saw the first instalriKMit of a further expedi- 
tionary force t)f mounted t rooj)s lea\'(* for Africa 
nil board the Cabo N'erdi^, On December 3 
the third battalion of Cue 17th Infantry, with 
artillery, also left for Angola, on board the 
steamships Peninsula and Ambaca. On De<*em- 
ber 10 a further battalion of the 17th Infantry 
sailed on board the Africa., also for Angola. 
Dr. Hernardino Machado ga\'o in liis resignation 
and that of his Ministry to the President on 
December 5. On December 11 the Govern- 
ment left oflfice. 

this event it is certain that internal 
(questions contributed, questions particularly 
connected with the relations of the two Houses 
of Parliament and with the coming elections. 
Hut behind these purely internal matters. 


deeper and more important than all, there 
remained “ the Knglish question,'’ and, in- 
timately connected with it, tha(. of I’ortugars 
participation or non-fiarticipation in Hie war. 
'J’he truth is that, ever since the first outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe, this question Jiad in 
reality dwarfed all else, particularly after (ho 
originally deciiled action taken at tlie Irstoric 
meeting of tl;e Cortes on August 7. For that 
action was no less a direct challenge to (Jer- 
niany than a deiibiaate appeal to Great Hritain. 
Hy placing themselva's and the nation on the 
side of the Allies, the Government at once drew 
down upon themsi*lves the unresting attacks of 
the entire pro-German section of I’ortuguese 
.society. 

Kverywhore Germany had a df>finite j)oli(?y. 
No atlministration that had favouretl her 
but liad been supported, and had had its way 
ma<le easiiT and .smootlier inltTiially, and often 
more profitablo externally. No administration, 
on the other hand, dared to fav^our the Allies 
but it found itself inv^olved in a ma/e of internal 
and external dillliculties — strikes, fool riots, 
party rivalries a.ssuming a bitteriuj.ss and ex- 
tension beyond (he normal. The raising of 
religious and .sectarian • questions was de- 
liberately anil persistently emj)loyed by Ger- 
many in ev'^ery ja'-H of ICuro|)o, and not least 
in Portugal. It is not surpiMsing, thi'ii, that, in 
spite of the first unanimous vote, and even by 
Reason of it, the Government i^arly found 
thern.selves face to face with grave divisions 
alike in the country, the Cortes, and the 
Cabinet . 

It is clear that Dr. Bernardino Machado 
sought by the meeting of August 7 to obtain 
strength from the united sui)port of the Cortes 
and the country in Portugal, and abroad from 
the countenance of the Allies. This fact i.s 
eN'ident in almost every act of Jiis administra- 
tion. Wo .see it in the enthusiastic receptions 
accorded to the officers of a British warship 
which paid an unexpected visit to bisbon on 
September 28, 1014 the first visit of tJie kind 
since the establishment of the Re|)ublic, as all 
Portugal was quick to ob.serve. 8o, too, it is 
clear in the similarly hearty welcome given 
to (he officers and crew of a French warship 
which entered the Tagus on October 4 to 
compliment the Republic on the anniversary 
of its institution; and in the repeated de- 
monstrations on behalf of the Allies before 
the various legations. Most evident of all 
is it in the Premier’s adoption and decided 
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ttiid pi^rsistent support of the Democratic 
policy, advocating the iminodiato dispa' ch 
of a special Portuguese contingent to take 
part with (3 real Britain and France in the 
European field of war. 

Tliis proposal it was that very early gave 
rise to definite division among the three Re- 
publican parties in the CabiiK^t, and — as is 
evident from Prtwidcjnt Arriaga’s book — be- 
tween th(5 President and the Prime Minister 
themselves. Mowevt^r originally proposed, the 
suggesticai was ado[)ted by the Democrats, 
and, as is certain, by the Prime Minister. 
This gave rise to rapid and ever- widening 
differenSes with the otlu^r parties, the Evolu- 
tionists and the Unionists. All claimed to be 
alike pro -Ally. All announced themselves ready 
to respond to any lead from Great Britain. 
But Great Britain gave no oVivious load, ami 
neitlier of them was prejjarod to accept that of 
8e?ihor Affonso Costa. By the uncertainty 
existing as to Great Britain’s real wishes in the 
matter, way was opened for endless campaigns 
and recrimination, and the public feeling which 
had marked the original action of the Govern- 
ment was dangerously divided and damped, to 
the sole advantage of (Germany. Sincere and 
disinterested partisans of the Allies, as wore 
Dr. Brito Camacho and his colleagues of the 
Lucia ^ became the bitterest of opponents of 
iK^tive participation in the war, as fonning 
the central feature of the Democratic pro- 
gramme. No party dared frankly to oppose 
any action taken ostensibly on behalf of Great 


Britain. All, therefore, concurred in speaking 
and voting in favour of the Allies. But all the 
sections, Republican and Monarchist, sought 
to prevent their rivals from profiting by such 
support and to frustrate whatever action they 
might suggest. Thus, long before the tiiree 
months that separated the passing of the (wo 
votes of August 7 and November 23, what had 
been, despite party differences, something like 
a national response to a rtuilly national lead 
on the part of the Government had been 
whittled down into a narrow and bittf^rly 
contested party issue. Tins was further sub- 
ordinated to a multitude of w'holly internal 
and party interests, of which the elections 
formed the principal. 

Meanwhile it became clear that the Cabinet 
w'as no more united than w ere the parties. The 
Prime Minister clearly leaned toward the full 
Democratic programme for Portugal’s active 
intervention in the war. 1’he Minister of 
Marine, Senhor Neuparth, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Colonel Freire d’ Andrade, 
held that Portugal should await the invitation 
of her Ally. Thus the Prime Minister’s speech 
on August 7 was for imreserved suiiport 
of the British Alliance and of the Allies. On 
the 18th of the same month the Foreign Minister, 
in company with the Director-General of his 
Ministry and his Secretary, called personally 
at the Austrian Legation to compliment the 
Austrian Minister on the birthday of the 
Emperor. Natmally the act provoked criti- 
cism, as did certain definite orders for xuain- 
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(nfniiig noulrality by fh(‘ Miiiistt*!* of 

Marino and of tho ( ?oloni('s. Soinow hat lator a 
rt‘foronce by tho Foivi^n Ministta* to '‘two 
friondly nations,” nuidc in reply to a special 
disputation which had visited iiiin with n. 
(“ollccti VC incssti.;^e of pi’otest against the bar- 
h.irit ies connnitt(‘<l by the ( h‘rn\}Vus in lh‘lgiunn 
( .L*ca.sioiicd <*\ (>n grea t or olTcnct'. 

This Wiis tlic gp'atci* seeing that without 
ijiicstion (/olonid Frein* d' Andrade* was one* i»f 
t,he strong in<*n of tin' ( Jo\'enmu‘nt . Ili^ 
original e*nt ranee* into the* (’abinet liael oe*4*a 
sioiieMl iniieh bitte*r criticism e»n tlie* part e)f the* 
,Me>nare*hists, and ne>t a little talk in «»the*r 
eircle's. It had jielelcd iniich te) the* prestige* <.»f 
the ( Je)ve‘rnnie*nt , fe)r in ce)leaii{il cire lcs Fre*ire‘ 
el’ Anelraele*'s j)e>siti<»n wa.s iiniepie*. During his 
long-c.e)ntimie*el te*rm eef e)thct* in Afrie*a. as 
<le»ve‘riior e>f Le)re*n/.e) Marepie*s ami late*r e)f 
Me)'/a.mbique, he hael s(‘cnreHl the* trust e>f the* 
('ole)ny a.nd the* lleane ( le)\’c*rnni(*nt . See inue h 
was this the* e-ase* that, though ap[)ointe*d by 
.loae) Fmnce> in ItltHi, em the fall eif his Dovern- 
jni*nt he had beM*n c*ontirme*el in otlic'c through 
all the> six ( Je)ve*rrune*nts of King Manoe*rs reign 
a.nel after the* Ke*volutie.)ii regained by the 


Ropublie He hael he'on the ne'goHator e)f the* 
Treaty with the South ,\lriean I’nion. anel wji.s 
held to be Rritish in sympathy. Ih* had won a 
r4‘putatioi\ as a sneiM'sstul e'olonial aelniinis- 
trate)r,nol ahaie* in I’eni ngal, but in Im»I h J h it isle 
aiiel ( lernian colonial eiie les. 'The ( ’olonirs weTe* 
also strongly re-pivsrntfd in the* p.-rso,, ,,t 
Senheir Lisboii dr Lima. The a<-tion e)f the 
horrign .Ministe*!’ eliel mneh t«) gi\e e-olrnr to the* 
ninmurs. elilige*ntly spi«*ad ahroad, that, far 
from supporting I’ortngal in are attitueh* of 
be*llige*r:(*ney, (ireat Rritain had from th«* lii>t 
fa.ve>nre*el l)e*r maint aifiing a p(»lie*y f»f iwiit ralit y. 

'Phe* epie*stie)n was ehre*e*tly raise'el lyy lae'ut. 
Le*otte ele* lle‘go, a preanine*!!!. na.val ofllie*(*r erne! 
<»iie* of the* le*a.4ling spirits in the* lh‘volution of 
.May 14, wdie>, in a. se*rie*s of e>nl s]>e)k(*ji a.rt ie*le‘s in 
t he* lh*e‘ss, folh)we*d l)y |)ul)lie a.elelre*sse*s, e‘on ’ 
tiime*el te) urge* the* ( 1 o\ e*rnme*nt te) Jide)pt a e*le*ar 
anel ae*ti\e* pe)lie*y in sii()|)ort ejf the* Allie*s, anel 
the* se*neling of a fe)re*e* te) Frane*e>. First e*e*n- 
sure*el, he* was late r imprisone el, by e)rde*r of the* 
.Ministe*!* e)f Marine*, for bre*a.(*h e)f eliseipline*. In 
his imprisonme*tjl , as in his pre»paganela., he* 
re'e*e*i\’e*el ne) su|)|.)e)rt fre)m Rritish e-ire-les, wliie h 
e*oatimieHl te> hold theMiisrlves as fa.r ei' pe)->:sibli' 
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PAY-DAY IN THE ARMY. 


aloof from association with Portugnoso political 
parties. 

It was during this (lovernment that the 
proposals for the formation of a Portuguese 
contingent to assist the Allies in France took 
definite form. As early as August this had been 
foreshadowed in the Press. Senhor Joito 
Chagas, the Portugia^se Mi nisi (*r in Paris, w'os 
credited with being their active advocate, 
(^n October 1 an unothcial notice in the Secul-o 
stated that requests for artillery iuid been 
receive# from Great l^ritain. This the Minister 
of War, a thorough soldier, objected to sending, 
except w'ith their complement of men. This 
had led to the request- for the dis|)atch of a 
regular force of all arms, w hich the Govennnent 
took immediate steps to furnish. Orders for 
tlie mobilization were publishc'd. On October 18 
a special Military Mission sailed for England to 
conft'r witli Lord Kitchener as to the atrtion to 
be taken. Decrees nominat ing the Commandant 
and Staff and fixing the composition of the 
force luwl V)een issued, and on October 19 the 
Portuguese Minister in Madrid, as the result of 
telegraphic instructions from Lisbon, hati duly 
intimated to the Spanish Government Por- 
tugaPs entrance on bellig(*rency, when, on the 
night of October 20, Monarchist risings in 
Mafra and other parts of the country occurred. 
Tlie railway and the telegraphic lines were 
interrupted and the mobilization was brought 
temporarily to a standstill. 


The risings proved absolutely abortive, 
though the interruptions occasioned in various 
parts of the country in evident collusion 
pointed to a widespread conspiracy. Those 
directly implicated were in several cases 
Monarchist conspirators connected w^ith the 
incursions of 1911, 1912, and the rising of 
October 211, 191.‘1, among them figuring cert ain of 
those only amnestied by this same Government 
on February 23. 

Though interrupted in their pre|>arations, 
the Government, far from desisting, on Novem- 
ber 23 convoked a second special session of ( he 
Gortes, to hear read the definite invitation of 
Great llritain for Portugal to take part with 
her in the war. Hitherto it had been generally 
undtTstood that, w hile France was ready and 
anxious for Portugal’s active cooperation, 
(Jreat Hritain doubted its immiMliate ex- 
pediency. That objection was now to b<? no 
moved. A clear call, as later in tlie case 
for the utilization of the German sliips, woiihi 
liave done much to sw'eep away opposition 
and to strengthen the |)ro -British section of 
the Republican party for its diHicult task. 
The courteous, but subdued and somewhat 
ambiguously worded, message was again 
received with favourable speeclu's and a unani- 
mous vote, but the enthusiasm that had 
characterized the original session had gone, and 
the vote gave little real strength to the Govern- 
ment. Orders WH^re published next day for th<^ 
mobilization of a new division. Again its com- 
|)osition had been determined and the command 
dc'cided on, wiien renewed difficulty in the 
Chamber and, as it would seem, dive rgence of 
views in the Cabinet and with the President 
led Dr. Bernardino Machado, on December 5, 
to hand in his resignation. That he in no way 
drew back from the policy wliicrh he had 
maintained, despite the temporary nature of 
his Government and tlie divisions in (ho ("ortes 
and the Cabinet, is evidenced by the publication 
on December 7, 1914, of an Army Order of 
November 23, not only appointing tlie Com- 
mandant and Staff for the new Division, but 
even providing for such details as the identifica- 
tion discs to be w'orn by the troops to serve in 
Europe. So for the second time w^ere the |>lans 
for the participation of a I’ortugueso con- 
tingent in the w ar frustrated. 

On the fall of the Govermnent of Dr. 
Bernardino Machado all semblance of truce 
between the parties came to an end. Tlie new 
Govominent, vinder the leadership of Senhor 
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Victor Hugo do Azevedo Conlinho, forinor 
President of the Chamber, was distinetly 
I democratic. On its first presentation to the 

Cortes, both tlie Prime Minister and the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Aiigiisto Soares, 
stated the central feature of their policy to 
the iiitegral fulfilment of those pledges for active 
support of the Allies imderstood to liave been 
given to the nation on August 7 and Novem- 
ber 23. A message given by these Ministers at 
t his time ran : 

'I'lio Prt^sidont ami (joveriiinont of tho Uoput>lic : 

'the proiirainiao of fho prenont CTOVornmont. as laid 
Inddro (xaigniss, is OHsoiiiiaily national and non-political, 
<M)iisisling of throe principal points : First, the tirin and 
cfticacioiiH dofonco of tho realm ; secondly, the resolve to 
carry out the mandate accorded hy Parliament on 
\ovemh(?r 2:h regarding our participation in the war in 
Hurope and wherever else we may ho called upon to 
dchanl onr lorritorios, or fulfil our duties, ai'cording to 
pie conditions of our alliance with Fngland ; thirdly, 
the holding of general elections as soon as possihle. 
Taking into consideration the present rmnncial crisis, it 
is noticcahle that the financial situation of the <*oiintry 
calls for no new taxation, tho CJovcrnmeiit having hec‘y 
able hitherto, without a loan, to facie tho enormous 
expenses imposed by inevitable lu'ccssitics. At the 
present mom ait, grave for all eountries, party politics 
luivo been ahaiidonoil liy tlie members of the present 
Cabinet, who accepted office not to satisfy narrow 
amlutionH hut loyally to serve tho nation. The (Sovern- 
inont-, inspired by pure Kepublican faith, hopes to deserve 
the sympathy and approval of all who desire that the 
nation under the K<»pnblie should now resolutely enter 
on the lines of onier, liihour and progress, thus 
strengthening our internal situation ami attracting tlie 
goodwill of all luMions. 

Dr. Soares, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
said : 

'fhe principal aim of the present ('lovernment tsuisists 
in the loyal fultilment of the Anglo- Portuguese 'freaty. 
'fhat action in this matter, whiidi is consulered of the 


strongest and most intense interest and which corrcspomls 
with the sentiment of the Portn^;ucsc people, should not 
tie diverteil by sectarian «|nesii(nis of intcnuil pcilitiew. 
'fhe I)enu>eratie Party from which the present (Jovern- 
ment was formed sought by all menus tiu* h.rmation of 
a Coalition Cabinet, in which all |iarties should h<^ 
represented, and only aizreed to ii^snmi« olliet' wlam all 
attempts to form a Coalition Cahinel fniled. I'he present 
Covernm^iit, however, imnuslintely honml thems. Kes to 
put aside all reforms mid projects ot a polilienl nature 
inherent in its parly prograrnim', in order to realize only 
those mtmtioiied in the Covermnenl programme, ainl 
this will he carried out. 

Ibit fbn ( Jovnrnmotit was mot wifh hostile 
demonstratioiiH from its first out ra tten by IIk* 
eitl iro^ Oiipositiou. The teiisiou rajiidly in- 
creastMi. On l)<u*emb(‘r 15 tlie Kvolutionisis, 
I’nionists atid ln(l('])eu(I(‘iits ahandoned tli<^ 
Chamber. On tla^ 18th tlm Cnionists eol- 
leetively renouneed th(‘ir seats. 

. News meanwhile arriveii of open hostilities 
in Afriea. Before the end of .Deecanher it was 
known that, on tla^ 18th, the Porttigiiese 
expotlition to Angola, under Major Koeadas, 
had been engaged by a iniir‘h larger and better 
etptipped (lerman foree at Naiilila, on the 
frontier of Portngnese Angola. Then^ liail 
been a four-hours liattle, and the l’<irf tigiiese 
general had been ol>liged to n tire after eon- 
sidc'rable losses on both sidt^s in killinl and 
wounded, leaving iirisontTs in f lu' hands of the 
Oernuins. A ehtirge by tho Vorttignese 
eolonial dragoons, which Jiad snfferiMl much in 
eonsfHpienco, ha.d averted complet</ disaster. 
Their eornmanding otVa'er, Lieut. Aragon, was 
said at first to have bt'en killed ; latt'r Im was 
found to liav(‘ been wounded and naule prisoner. 
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Me was subsequently released by the British 
forces under General Botha, and returned 
home in the following August, 

This oncoimtor, like that with General 
Grant’s column at Sandfontein, proved the 
Germans to be well prepared in South-West 
Africa, and in far larger number than had at 
first been believed. Tlui revolt of Beyers and 
\Taritz had obliged (Jeneral Botha to put off 
immediate action in G(‘rman South-West 
Africa while he erushcMl the n^bellion. Not till 
danuary was he enabled to return to deal with 
Damaraland. It was rhiring this interval, and 
when it was ei^rtain that Portugal purposed the 
early dispatch of a division f.o th<^ Burop<*.an 
front, that this Idow was dealt her in 
Africa. 

Major Rocadas, though outnuinlxa'tMl and 
out- weighted in artillery, had been able to 
ndire with fii(^ main force under his command. 
'Pho natives were incited to revolt, however, 
(‘ncouraged by his repulse. 

At home the (Jovernmenf hurried on the 
dispatch of other troops. 

In Portugal, on January lo, at the Presi- 
d('ntial pala(*(> at Belem, a meeting of extra- 
ordinary import aiuM^ wa.s h(‘ld. Presidiait 
Arriaga <levoted two chapters of his book to 
it. These chapters are vital to any under- 
standing of Portugal’s policy in the war. 
'I’he first is the report of an exf ra-( ’abinet 
(’ouncil convoked by President vXrriaga to 
trt'at of questions connected with the war. 
J’here were pn^stait the Prime Minister, the 
Ministers for War, Koreign Affairs, an<l the 
Golonies, togtdher with Br. Alfonso Costa. Dr. 
IkTiiardino Machado and Dr. Augustus de 
Vasconcellos, as fornuT Prime Ministers. Th<^ 
two cliii'fs of the Opposition, Dr. Brito Ciima-eho 
and Dr. Antonio Jose d’Almeida, were invif(*d. 
Neither (uinaN though both sent letUa’s. Dr. 
Brito (Camacho’s letter was solely (jccupied 
with the internal question. VV’hile assuring 
t he l^resident t hat th<? Government must count 
on his attack in all fields, as (;onstitut 1 ng the 
one su|)r(Mno danger to the country, he olTt^ed 
th<^ President Ids o.vii servdeos and those of his 
party. Dr. Antonio .losi"* d’Almeida’s lettcT 
was not [aiblishod. 

The conf(a*en<?e, as reported, turned almost 
solely on the war. In the words of the Presi- 
dent : “ VV^> wished to hear certain of th<^ 
leading men of our c'ountry, both immediately 
connected and uruaainected with politics, upon 
this matter, in view of tJie complications which 


it might iiivolvri us in, as the allies of Kngland 
and Iriends of two beliigi*r(‘nt nations.” 

I he President then ]>nt two (piestions to 
tlie Conneil; First, should Fiigland ea.ll upon 
us to eomt)ly willi the und.-i laUings which 
wc? had eont i’a.<“te(l with l>er, would ihr <’(aintry 
he able to satisfy inilit a.rily tin* <>l Jignt i< ais 
assumed, knowing as tiny di<l the |M»\rrt> 
ol oiir military ? Sret>ndly, 1 m* 

c*onsidf‘red it eowanlice to jiba.ndon th<* plaee 
be held ; hut it was too miM-h fm* him to witness 
the squabbles of rival jiolit it ians. l\>rlngn»*sr 
helligoreiiey being deelnred, <*oiild ht* <*nnnt 
iil»on the cooperation of all in the supromo 
effort which would b<* required of tin* nation 
to do itself honour ? 

From the repli<*s it was inferred that, with 
r(*gar<l to armament, munitions, and military 
preparation, iworything was wanting, in eonse- 
qnenei' of th(‘ expeditions to Africa., 'Die 
Minister of War trusted that “ hy the (*nd 
of April and beginning of May (11)10), 
(‘verything would be prepared to respond to 
the call of Kngland.” Dr. Augnstos d<* \'as- 
eone(‘llos (the PortugU(‘se Ministe*r in Spain, 
who Inul come from .Madrid) de'clan’d it 
w’a.s “bis sine(‘r«‘ and profouiwl ojiinioii that 
by nuison of our «"X|)edil ions to .Afrie a, howrver 
great might, be tiie good will a.nd e(an[)«‘lenee? 
of all the ministers, it would b«‘ eomj>l<*t(‘ly 
impossible; te) se'iid any fore*e's le» Kni'ope*. lb* 
therefore askesl whethea* it weailel ne»t lee* 
preterable to din'Ct our diplonuitie* aetiem in 
such a wjiy tha-t, in aeeea-d with haighmel, we- 
might r(“lie’ve; e>ursel\'e*s eif eihligations with 
wliieb we; could not eeemply.” lu re*|)ly te> 
the insisleaiee' e>f the* IVe‘.‘^iele*nt , Dr. \ a..<ee)n- 
ee*Ilos further slateal that he* hael re’e*e‘i\eel 
tele*graphie eirelt'rs from tla* pre‘eM eling Ge»\e rn- 
nient (that of Dr. Be*rnarelirM) Maehadn) to 
notify to Si>ain the* fact of Pe.rtugal's I.elh 
gere'iwy, ami tha.t he* laid d«)ne se>. 

J)r. -Machado he.Te is re*porte*d te) Imi\‘* .-ietd 
that there* was an erreer eis to such instrne'tieais 
having lxH*n give*n. the‘re* laeving ])e*e*n iiitenele’d 
only a notificat inn tlmt Peei'tiigeil wei,s on thn 
way te) belligereney. In \'ie*w’ e>t lh«* la.e*ts eis 
|)revie)ejsly state‘d, it would afipeeir ele‘eir that 
in ()ctobe*r, w he*ii the* instriie*t inns we-re given, 
the ( Joveaaiine'nt Ini^l eletinif e'l\' e'nunte*el e>ij 
assuming an attiteiele* e»f lM*lhgni(MM*y, whie’h 
the Monarciiist risings e)f Oete.be*!* ‘iJ fe>reeal 
them to pe)stpone*. 

Most really noteworthy of the* d(*clarations, 
however, w(*re those of Dr. Bcrnareline> Machado 
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and l)rs. Affonso Costa and Auizusto Soares, 
iis definitely stating the real policy of both 
the existing (lovorninent and its predecessor, 
as to which much doubt had been felt and 
expressed on all Jiands. These declarations, 
as made in confidence in a private Cabinet 
(/ouneil, arid now recorded, not by a partisan 



of sucli policy, but rather, as it would appear, 
a critic, have added value. Dr. Bernardino 
Machado stated : 

From tlu! very beginning he held that wo Khouid not 
ulotu* render Mueh .service as might he a.skod of ns, con- 
stituting thuH a species of vassalage, but that onr duty 
and our dignity lay in taking our stand beside Knglarjd, 
as expressed in the formula prcHonU'd to Parliament. He 
wisliod thus that by our attitude it should l>o clearly 
seen that wo formed a nation by cooperation with wltich 
Kngland might honour us. 

The declarations of Drs. Affonso Costa and 
AugiLsto Soare.s, with which Dr. J^ernardino 
Machado t'xpressed his agreement, were handt cl 
in in writing, and were eliaraeteristically 
explicit. They ran ; 

1. 'I'hat it was wt'll for the Kc'piihiie to (‘ornmit itself 
voluntarily to takt? part in the Kuropean war on tlie 
side of Kngland. 

2. 'I’hat they should pref)are the nuiterial whicdi might 
he eonshlored indispensable, in order that the Portugu<*si! 
Division .start immediately after being ealled iipou, 
negotiating through the .Minister of Foreign Allairs that 
this call should bo made for the first moment in which 
wo might be prepared, and, if it were possible, by the 
lU’Xt Slimmer (1015). 

H. That belligerency .should only bo declared in perfeel 
ae.eord with England, without imperilling, however, our 
free and energetic ai'tiou in Angola. 

4. 'I'hat the day of our departure for the war in lOurope 
being decided, we might and ought to constitute a 
National (lovernmenl, with I ho end of ensuring the 
jierfoot union of all good Portugue.se until the 'J’reaty of 
Peace ; meanwhile the approaching elections, pivsided 
over hy the existing (lovoruTnent, might aid this end. hy 
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PORTUGUESE TROOPS FOR EAST AFRICA. 

The emberkation at Liibon. Top piolure: Leaving the Harbour. 
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PORTUGUESE TROOPS. 

Leavin{{ Lisbon to join the East African Forces in Mozambique. 


<*oiu* 0 (liu^ to t-ach jHililii-al fiowor its 
ivprfHiMitatinn. 

'I’hat for this piirposo atui and, tho ]^»rl u^iirso 
KopUblican Part y was n^ady t o postpone or suppnrss all 
and every political cjintest, even those in which it 
o MMipied a merely defensive position. At the 111x1 appeal 
we were ready to sacritici' all — without reserves or 
exceptions — for the country and the Republic. 

Lisbon, January, Ittiri. Afkonso (’osta. 

Presidont Arriaga’s coniiiitnit is : “ Our 

|3atriotic itiea rt^sulted in a nt'w ministorial 
orisis. With sorrow vvp record tin* I’act.” 
This may bo so. It is none the loss Into that in 
just eight days’ time, wilbout waiting to receive 
the Ministry’s resignation, he liad himself, by 
letter, on the night of .January 23, luinded over 
absolute and (exclusive power to his T>ersonal 
friend, (leneral Pimenta de Castro, and all idea 
of Portuguese military cooperation with the 
Allies was for the tirnt^ at an end. 

It hiis been seen that tlio DtMnocratic policy, 
as set out by its responsible chiefs, w^as that of 
active intervention in the war. The attitude of 
the Government on this matter was clear. 
Meanwhile, difficulties were being at^tively 


fomenb'd in the army, and on .lamiMrv HI llu'se 
came to a head. In conseipioru'e of an alleged 
vexatious transference of an ofiicer from Lisbon 
to the country, a movement of jirolest was 
concerted among the army oHieers, where the 
Opposition counh'd many adlnTents. 'Phe 
Minister of W ar refused to r< consider I he 
matter, and a delegation of otlieias set out. 
from the barracks facing the onicial re-ij(|en<e 
of the President to lay it hid'ore him. M’lie 
Government-, imticipating this, intervened, and 
placed the offieers under arrest on hoard the 
fleet. More t han sixty of their eomra<les handed 
up th**ir swords in eonsenneiiee, and in like 
inanner were phieed in custody. J’liis look 
place on .lafiuary l‘J a.nd 2d. ('n the 2(Mh the 

new expedition to Africa sailed. 

But rumours of risings amon)» the troons and 
in the city were* rife, wlicn on Jamiary 23 there 
was published in tlu^ daily Press an official note, 
stating tliat “ the ( ’hief of State was d(*termined 
to hear, in addition to the chiefs of the militant 
partuw, other persons of eminence, to establish 
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u|)on solid and patriotic bas(*.s tlio dc'cision to be 
ioino to.” In consequonco of this note, pub- 
lished as if. was without consultation or accord 
with the (loverninent in tho early liours of 
January 21, the I’rirne Minisp^r, by letter, pro- 
sented the re.siKnation of tho Ministry A few 
liours later, at half-])ast six in Iho morning of 
tho 2Ith, the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of the Interior vvait('d on the President, af flic 
Palace, to ask for the suspension of the guaran- 
tees, and the placing of tlu^ city under martial 
law. Uiey met with refusal. On the evening 
of th(' 2:ird the l*resident had liy letter handed 
ovfT all powers to (h'neral INmenta de Castro. 
Summoned to the Palace, the Prosident there 
and then signed the decrees dismissing his 
< lov'i'rnment, and conferring all tlie posts in the 
outgoing Minist ry upon (fencral do Castro. His 
letter of the jirovious night contairu'd two sug- 
gestions with regard to the new Ministry to bo 
foi'mi'd. 'riiese ref('rre<l to the posts of Minister 
<*f the ]nt(‘rior and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
For tla^ former, a decisive lacior in the ap- 
f>roa,ching e|t‘ctions, he indicated General 
PiiiKMita de (^Jastro himself ; for t he latter, Major 
t'reire d’Andra-de, the recognized leader of the 
iKMitralist section in the Cabinet of Dr. Ber- 
nardino Ma(*hado. 

JJius for the s(*(M)nd time had the President 
by his pi'rsonal action swcfit aside a constitu- 
tionally indicatixi Democratic Government, at 
the desire of In’s personal friends among the 
Opposition, while lie persisted in ignoring the 
repea-ted oilers of the Ihiionist leader. Dr. 
Jh'ito Camacho, as containea in a second 
letter, of January 24. 

J'his sc'cond tlagra.nt abuse of pow’cr, t hough 
committed, as the former, Avith tho best of 
intentions, w^as destined to have terrible results. 
'Die President’s book leaves no possibility of 
doubt that the question of Portugal’s particij)a- 
tion or non-participation in the war lay at the 
root of his differences wdth his successive 
ministries. “A capital fact,” he states, “one 
of supreme importance, was the antagonism of 
the Di'inocratic party to our intiTvention as 
t^hief of State in the grave matters w hich were 
being prepared with regard to tho war, from 
which resulted, as will later lie seen, the fall of 
tlr^ Ministry of Senhor Azevedo Coutinho.” 
'rhere hiy. behind mere i^rty hatred, internal 
disorders and a w^orld of other pretexts, tho real 
cauHos of rile rapid fall of tho Ministry and the 
substitution for it, not of a responsible Opposi- 
tion Govermnent, but of an absolutely uncoristi- 








[Viifidyk. ' 

UK API ONSO COSTA. 

tiitipnal and militarily imposed tlietatniship. 
P’or Dr. Camacho, how ever violent in lii> opposi- 
tion to the |)(‘mocrals and their policy, w is 
bt>yond (pa?slion in his symiiatliies sincerely 
with the Allies, while Genera! de Castro was not . 

General Pimenta dc Castro e:iter<<l ollice, 
chosen hy the ofTieers of tlie garrison of Lisbon 
and by the Cresidc'iit, to pacify lli<* country 
internally, to maintain, a>‘ it would seem, 
“neutrality” abroad, ami to eairy info elfeet 
that personal Presidential programme whi<h 
the Ministry of Dr. Bei’iiardino .Machado had 
left hut in outline. One linndi'ed and ten tla\s 
he continued in power. 'Fhc most contradic- 
tory opinions ha\(* Ix'en held as to li'i*- use of if. 
As to one thing alone arc all. his sui)(u»rters and 
opponents. agrec<l, aiul that is his abvointe 
failure for the end for w hicli lie cntenxl oflice 
as a paeilicr. 

When revolution broke ou the* rnorniiiu ot 
May 14, he was found to he unsupported not 
alone hy the rnionists, the navy, and the city, 
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blit by the very army on which ho wliolly 
counted. Tho revolution proved short but 
I>l()ody, when compared with that of October 5. 
1910. One thing unquest ionablv tho iiiove- 
niont denionstrated — the continued devotion 
of the people, tho fleet, and tho rank and file 
of the army to the Republic, however Htrongly 
influential elomerits among the liigher ofliec'rs, 
the higher conitnorce, and the bureaucracy 
might lean toward tho old regime. 

With regard to the influeneo of General 
l^iuenta de Castro on Portugal’s policy in the 
war there can bo no question. ITe ostensibly 
favoured “ neutiality.” His strong personal 
.sympathy with (h;rmaiiy and German methods 
and his admiration of the Kaiser are placed in 
liis defence an extraordinary book was 
printinl in quite unnecessarily, as it would 

.seem, at VV’^eimar in direct and intentional 
contrast with tho bitterness and antipathy 
with which he invariably referred to Great 
Britain. He entered office on January 23. 
Oil thb previous December 18 the battle of 
Kaulila htui been fought. Portuguese prisoners 
of war remained in German nands. On 
January 17 he himself, acting as his own pro- 
visional Minister for Foreign Affairs, sent his 
aide de camp to offer congratulations at tho 
Gennan Legation on thi^ birthday of tho 
Fmperor. Asked by the British Minister to 
continue the furnishing of armament, as 
arranged with the preceding Governments, ho 
bluntly refused. To this refusal he attributed 
not a few of his difficulties. Not tho lea.st 
•striking feature of these himdred odd days 
was tho enthusiastic support and tho high 
praise bostow^cd upon tho General by the 
British Press. ^ 

At three o’clock on the morning of May 14, 
1915, guns from the fleet gave tho signal of 
revolt. At midday the General telephoned to 
friends from the Quartel General that tho 
military had the revolution w^ell in hand. He 
w^as absolutely mistaken. The force of the 
movement was in tho fleet. Its soul there was 
Lieut. Leotto de Rego. Before tho afternoon, 
it became clear that tho Revolutionaries had 
with them, not the fleet alone, but the civil 
element in tho city and the mass of tho army^ 
The dismissal of the Government w^as insisted 
upon by tho Revolutionaries. The General, 
all being clearly lost, sent in. his resignation to 
the President, indicating the readiness of the 
Kvolutionist chief. Dr. Antonio d’ Almeida, to 
accept office, and enclosing a letter from Dr. 


Brito (^amacho in which, in I he name of hi.- 
party, lie declared : “ [ neitlier wisli t\»r powi'r, 
nor participation in it. 1 shall aeivpt whatever 
you may do with a view to ending raj.idly. 
without the .shedding of more hlood, the f rat n 
cidal struggle that taking plaee in Lishon.” 
The Kevolution was at an rnd. 

Seidiorriofto ( hagas h>id )>een flu* l*ortugiie.sr 
Minister at Paris, fl'n him had btu n attributed 
tho original proposal for Portugal's aetixe 
participation in the war. No nnm had 
more to ensure this. SiimmoiKMi from Peris 
to take ov'cr the Government, lu* was on the 
way when one of the leading Kvolntionist 



DR. MACHADO. 

President of the Republic, entering the Piirliurnent 
House in order to be present at the readinil of 
Germany’s declaration of war. 

Senators entered the railway eompjut ment 
ami shot him. Ho was not killed, Init his 
leadersliip of the Gov<*rnment was rendered 
impo.s.sible. A temporary admini.''t rat itm en- 
tered under Dr. ifosd di^ (’astro, his (iox'(*rn- 
luent conducted tlio Kleetions, \vl)i< h resulted 
in tlie victory of tJie Demoerats. Dr. J hi'O- 
philo Braga, tlie President of tlie J'rovisional 
Government, tom))f)rarily assumed tli<‘ i)Iiu*<^ 
of President Arriaga, who luwl resigned his po.st. 
The Presidential ele<rtion in Augu.’^t re.-ulteil in 
the appointment of Dr. Beriutnlino Machado. 
On November 29, 1915. Dr. Aflbnso Gosia, 
who hiwl l>eeii invalided for months in eonsci- 
qiieneo of a .s(*rious aer’ident, returned to 
power, and active pn'[)arations began oiico 
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more to be rniule for Portu^ars active inter- 
vtmtion in t he war. 

'Fhe hr(?ak with (iennany came, as was seen 
at tlie beginniiig of this cha|)ter, in March, 
in It). Its hninodiate occasion was tho sci/.iire 
of the German sliips in Ikatugucse ports. On 
February 28, 191(), the (Jerman stcjamcrs in 
t\ie "Pagns weni seized, and Gt^rmany addressee! 
a sliar|) note of protest to tho Portiignoso 
GovcTiiment, which explained that it was 
neetjisary to elTect the seizures wholcsah>, in 
order to forestall expected acts of sahoiage 
by t he (ha’inans aiul their agents. On March 2 
th(' PortiigiK^se autfiorities took over four 
interned G(‘rman sU^amers at. Madeira. On 
Man'll 0 (*ame the GiTinan declaration of war. 
It was accompanied by th(‘ following vc*rbose 
menorandnm : 

Siiu'O tlio (>iifhn*»iU of (lie war the Tort (jIov«?rn* 
iiu.Mil, tiy acfitms wliirh aro in cuiilli«’t willi la r lunitrality, 
has Hii,>|a)rto.t tho t‘ra*iiuos of (ho (hTinaii Kmpiro. 
’rh (5 Hriti.sh troops have horn allowod four (iincvs to march 
throe;; i MozsimMcpa*. ’I'ho coaliii;/ of (torman ships 
was forhiddori. 'I’ho o.xttmsivo sojotirii of l^ritish war 
vcissols it) l*ortu;;ii<'Ho ports, whi<*h is also in conflict with 
(ho laws of neutrality, was allowed ; (Iroat. Ihituiti was 
als«) p(irmi((c(l to uso Mail<‘ira as a point (Vappni for luT 
Klool. tJims and in;it<M*ials of w'ur w»u’o sold to Kiitento 
I’owfTs, and ovon a doslroyor was sold (o (treat 
Britain. 

(h'rni:j,n cables w<'ro intorruf)tcd, th<‘ archives of tho 
lrn])cria.l \'ioo-(.^)nsul in Mossaniodos w<'ro soi/.od, and 
oxpoilili«»ns sent to Africa were doscrilnal ns directed 
a;;ains( Oormany. At the frontier of ( Irrman Smith- 
West Africa and An;;ola tho (h'l'iiuni district c< in- 
fiiander and (wo olVici>rs and men won tricked into 
visiting Nauliln, and on October 19, 1915, wore declared 
to be under arnrst. When ihiry tried to escajie arrest 
(hey were shot at and fon ibly taken prisoners. 

During the course of the war the l’ortugues»? I’re:;.s and 
Parliament have been more or less op<ady encouraged 
by (be Portuguese (loverninent to imlnlue in gross 
insults tm the ( Jerman peo|>le. We ivppatedly protested 


against these incidents in every individual case, and 
made most serious represontations. Wo held the 
Portuguese (Jovernment rosponsiblo for all eonseipienci^s, 
but no remedy was afforded us. 

TIk! Imperial (^lovernment, in forl)earing appreciation 
of Portug.d’s dillicult position, has hitherto avoidol 
taking more serious steps in connexion with the attitude 
«>f the Portuguese (iovernment. On Kehnmry 2.*1 the 
(Jerman vessels in Portuguese ports were scizetl and 
iuaaipied by the military. On our protest, tlie Por- 
tuguese ( Jovernment declined to go back from tliese 
forcible measures, and tried lo justify them by ill(>cnl 
(gcsctzwidruj) interfjretations of existing treaties. 'I'lirse 
interpretations appeared to the (Jerman (Jov(*rnmon( to 
be empty evasions. It is a fairt tliat tlu’i Portuguese 
(Jovernment s(u'/.ed a number of (Jerman vessels out of 
proportion to what win necessary for me(*ting the 
shortage of Portugal’s tonnagi', ami tliat the (Jovern- 
ment did not attempt even oneo to eoine to an under- 
standing witli the (Jerman shipowners, either directly 
or through the mediation of the (.Jerman (Jovernicei.l . 
'I’he whole proeednre of the Portuguese (Jovcrnini'nl, 
therefore, rejiresmits a serious violation of existing laws 
and treaties. 

'I’hc Portuguese (Jov'ernment by this proieilure openly 
showed that it rtigartls itself as the vassal of (beat Biilain. 
which subordinates all oilier eonsidenitions lo P»riti.*h 
interests and wishes. Furthermore, tho Portuguesi^ 
(lovernmcuit idTectod tho sei/un* of the vessels in a 
manner in which the intention to provoke (jeimany 
cannot fail to be seen ; tho fJorinari flag was haul*Ml 
down in tho (lorman vessels, and tho Portiigiieso flag 
with a war pennon was hoisted, and the llagship of the 
Admiral fired a salute. 

'I’he Imperial (Jovernment sees itself obliged to draw 
the necessary conclusions from tho attitude of the 
Jkirtuguese (Jovernment. Jt loganls itself from now 
onward in a state of W’ar with the Portuguese Coveni* 
merit, 

This documoiit was obviously composed 
mainly for homo consumption — a vain attcmfit 
to conceal from tho German people tho signi- 
ficance of Portugal’s intervention. It showed, 
as The Tirneff observed, how the wind was 
blowing among tho smaller States of Europe, 
“ and the wind boded no good to the oppressors 
of tho weak and the enemies of nationality ” 
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CEGUORS Peage: Speec h in April, 1915 — 

- 'Phe: Soc ialist “Spi.it”- The: Chancellor's 
“Junius Alter” 1’he: “National Committki 
T oRSHJp”- TIan’aria and Prussia— Finance: — 
Ac’cjcst, 19 1 (i. 

I N nil c^arlic'r c*lia.|)U*r* it has been 

liow cluriiig the (irst yc'ar of the war 
(.Jennaiiy, in spite of many disappoint- 
ments and the collajisc* of her original 
plan of earnpaign, steadily developed hcT great 
strength and resovirc:es, and succeeded, as her 
military effort gre^w, in mending all demands, 
liowever great, upon her organization and 
administration. She had, it was obscTved, 

“ sliown litt le sign eitluT of war M-earinc'ss or 
of political, moral or economic exhaustion.” 

As the summer of 1915 turned to autumn 
her fortunes seemed to be reaching t hedr hcdglit. 

In the West hc^r line was as firm as <*ver In 
the East she had won AVarsaw and concpiered 
(hilieia and Poland. The ill-fated T)ardancdlc*s 
earnpaign was doomed to failure, Jhilgaria was 
about to throw" in hcT lot with the Central 
Pow’ers, Serbia and Montenegro were about 
to be overrun. Little* wonder that tlie Gennan 
industrialists were* already mapping out the 
spoils in AA'est and East, and German states- 
men proclaiming the inevitable character of 
“ a German peace,” in w hich, as Herr von 
Hethmann Hollwc'g said in Jiis speocli on 
August 19, “the Fnglish policy of the balance 
of pow"er must disappear,” and the “ new- 
Europe ” be “ liberated from French intrigues, 
Muscovite passion of conquest, and English 
~~ V. ~ Chapler hXXXVl. 

V^ol. IX. — Part 114. 


. Lje:hkne:cht's Criticism His 1 mpris()nme:nt 

“ War Map” Spe:ech- 1\\mpji]j<:t Scandals-^ 

: - Pool) 'rRouRLTcs — 'I' he: Hatocki “ Dicta- 
Indcstry- I'hf. Press — I h^iu.ic Opinion in 

guardianship.” Could not Germany’s enc’inies 
bc^ c‘omp(‘llcd or incluc*c*d to ecmehide peace 
nf)(.)n so c'xecllcnt a basis, rathcT than face 
the risk and sacrifice* of an attempt to turn the 
scial(*s ? 

The* military history of the* sc'cemcl yt*ar of 
war has already shown the l)cgirining and 
pre)grc*sH of the disaj)})ointmenl of the^se ]io|)e's. 
After the German sue’cc'ssc's of 1915 a winter 
of eomjiarative* inactivity was follow e*d hy the? 
disastreais assault eai \'(Telim, and me*anwhile* 
the iiitc*nse efforts e»f the* Allic's, and aliovc* all 
the pe)liey of re'al strate‘gieal, industrial anel 
political e*e.)op(»ratiou, iuune*nsely aide-d hy the* 
adopt iem e)f e*()m|)ul.sorv military se‘i\iee in 
Englanel. were* pr(>paring re'sults of tJie* girate-st 
magnitude* on e*ve*ry freait. So fjir fre)m pre)- 
due*ing any proinisinj^ response the German 
peace talk e)nly str(*ngthc‘iie*d the ele‘le*nniiuitie)n 
of the* Allies, 'rhus Ge‘rmany had to face* an 
ever less att rae.*1 ive* j)re)s])e‘et, and her effort at 
home during the second year of war })ee*amei 
more and meire an effort to ke‘e*p u|) a[)pe’iir' 
anees. AV’hile, Jiowe\’eT, tin* eenirse^ of events 
was ele*a.r, pr<»gre‘ss was sle)w. (JeTimiiiy weis 
very far from reet)gnizjng de*fe*at, or, indee d, 
from receignizing the* failure* e)f he*r large*st/ 
ambit ie>ns, and, in spite* of many difheultie*s 
and privations, the spirit of he*!* |)eoj)le still 
l)ore tlie strain. 
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Ah will bo soon lator, tlio oonnoiiiio strain 
booaiiio inoroasingly s(*AH'ro, and it nnist bo 
roint‘inbor(‘d tliat ooonoinio anxiotios colonn'd 
tlio wholo political situation. But })oforo 
d(*aling witli tho oc-onoinit! situation it is 
ia‘oossary to rovit'w tlio cliiof political events 
aiifi devolopments in sonn* detail. Th<‘ Allies 
could r*ontoin])lat o tlxMii tor tbe most part 
with considerablo satisfaction. The main 
ftNiture was this that, wliilo th(‘ Allies w<‘re 
(piietly increasing their preparations and t*x- 
p.inding their elTort, and saying little about 
the victory at w hich they were aiming exc<‘pt 
that they wt^ro determiiusl that it should b<^ 
<*oinplet/t', Germany was engaged in iiwessant 
discussions about her aims and desires, and in 
<;onstant debates abtiut the most protitabh? 
nu^thod of conducting tho w’ar. The results 
of all this discussion wore not great in them - 
sidv'osf but as a wliolo tho domestic events in 
tiermany punct.uatod in no uncertain fashion 
t he doclim? of German fortune's. It was shown 
in (-haptcr LXXXVI. that from an early stage 
of tho war tho Ivaisor took care to avoid all 
appearance of interfering in either strategy 


HERR VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG. 
In conversation with Dr. Helfferioh ; Herr von 
Ja^ow, Foreign Secretary, in the background. 



THE WAR-WORN CHANCELLOR, 

Herr von Bethmann Hollweg in 1916. 

or policy. He continiK'd to maintain that 
attitude, and it was rouT)d the person of tho 
Imperial Chancellor, Ht'rr von Bc^thmann 
Hollw’og, that all tin' controversies raged- • 
controversies especially about German “ w’ar 
aims generally, about the relative importance 
of aggression in the East and aggression in the 
West, ami about submarine warfare'. 

In December, 11)15, the Gcuinan Governnunt 
promoted a great outliurst of “ fieace talk,’' 
and the Socialist Party in the Ki'ichstag was 
permitted, or riitlier encouraged, to introduce 
an interfxdlation about “ Gt^nnan pc»ace con- 
ditions.’* The Ghancellor opened the pro- 
ceedings with a speech devoted almost cntirt'ly 
to the intervention of Bulgaria and to the 
opening of Germany’s “ romi to the East,” 
which he described as ” a landmark of history.” 
He carefully denied that Germany had made 
any peace proposals. Bpilj his main statement 
w'aS'that, “if our enemies ('ome to us with 
peace p/oposals jiroper to the dignity, and 
assuring the safety, of Germany, then we are 
always ready to discuss them.” He could not 
“enter into details.” But “neither in the 
East nor in the West ” must Germany’s 
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enemies hold ‘‘ gatt‘s of invasion.’* As to 
Belgium, he could not define the “ guarantees ” 
which Germany would require. The w ar, how - 
ever, was “ a defensive war of the German 
people and its future,” and the only possiblt> 
peace was a peace whieli “ secured Germany 
against its repetition.” 

'J’he speech was received with derision in 
all the countries of the Allies, and the carefully 
j)re[Hired German (h'lnonstration caine to 
nothing. • 

During all this period the most interesting 
feature of the wdiole discussion about German 
“war aims” w’as the concentration upon 
what was called the Central Eurr)po move- 
ment. Jt began with the revival of somewhat 
ancient schemes for an Austro-Gennan fiscal 
and economic union. Stimulated by the 
Russian retreat from the Carpathians in th(‘ 
early siunmer of 1915, German professors 
and Gf^rman economic societies madc^ a great 
effort to stampede V'ienna and Budapc'st, 
and to obtain the rapid cocclu.sion, first, of an 
Austro-Hungarian economic pact for a period 
of not less than 20 years in |)la(!e of the short- 

term “ compromise,” the jxTiodical disputes 
about which provided the traditional politic;al 
battleground between Austria and Hungary - 


and, secondly, of an econnmic* alliaiuv between 
Austria-Hungary and (lennany. The main 
id(‘a which it was suughl to populari/.t* was 
that (jcrmany and Aiislriadlungary formed 
the natural centre ef a ^r^ut political aiul- 
economic system, slretcliing from the Nt>rth 
Sea and the Baltic to tlie Alps, tlu^ Adriatic, 
and the Danube, ami destined to draw iit all 
the States on its fringe, 'i’iio m-w gospel 
was crystallized in the remarlcabl<‘ book 
“Central Kurope ” by H rr Kriedricli Nauinann, 
Avhich rapidly attracto<l more attention than 
almost any other war book thus far i)ublislu‘d 
in any country. Outside Germany tlu^ new 
doctrine was first analysed in The Times of 
December 0, 1915. 

Naumann started from the admissir)n that 
all (h‘rrnan .efforts to obtain a s(^parat,(^ p(*ace 
with Frances had tailed, and from the assump- 
tion that neither with hiUgland nl^r with 
Russia w'as efTec*ti\’(‘ cooperation possible. 
He found in the long duration of {hit tr(‘nch 
warfare in both W(‘st and East ground for 
arguing that “trenches” would hi^'ome tin* 
permanent form of frontier, and la? pictured 
Europe as |)ermanently divided by “two 
long walls from nortli to south, one of th<‘m 
running a])pro.ximafely from tht‘ Lover Hliine 
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to the Alps, and the other from Courland to 
either the right or the left of Rumania.” 
In an extraordinary passage Naviinann - who, 
it must he remembered, was by no meaiis a 
representative of PandJermanism, but rather 
a representative ( Jerman ” Moderate " 
sketched the inevitable fate of (Germany's 
small neighbours : 

'Ptio small jHU)j)U*s ha\’r only llu* (•lioi<‘4^ Iwtvvooii 
isolation ainl “ linkinj 4 up,” and os, within tho spuco of 
ono gonoration, isolation will hoconn^ almost intolorablo 
for them, they must, sooner or later <hM'i(ie witl» which 
loa;'iio they will or can march in ^'oography, production, 
and intelle(*tual direct i4in. It is a cruel compulsion and 
X hard fate, hot it is tlu' <lominant cliara<*t eristic of the 
imes, the catejrorical imperative of human dcvclop- 
nent. No n*sistanco or hrnii'ntation will avail. Wlnit 
IS necessary <-an he done early or late, voluntarily or 
nuh'r compulsion, hnl the world jiassword has Ismmi 
given out arul nms| he obeyed, and lie who obeys quickly 
will upon the whole get bcltcu’ chanci^s for the future. 
Small Stall's, which <‘annot <'arry on a tariff war, but 
need to import anrl to I'xport I'Vi'ry <lay, must in future 
place th^nselves on llui books of one or other of the 
great world firms. 

Meanwhile, Itowever, the “ (leriiuin-Austriaii- 
i lungarian League ” must lie “ steered safe and 
S4)und through the Peaet^ (kmgress, with ade- 
(jnate North Sea and Mediterranean ports at 
its disposal, and with attachments in North 
aiul South in preparation.” 

1^11080 vi(?ws achieved great popularity, 
c.(Ufording well w'ith the campaign against 
Serbia, the end of the ill starred Dardanelles 
campaign, and the opening of the (Jerman 
way “ from Berlin to Baghdad ” — which was 
copiously advertised, especially’^ in connexion 
with the resumption of dii^'Ct railway com- 
munication, by the so-called ” Balkan Express,” 
from (Jerinany to Constantinople. “Central 
Kurope ” w^as, moreover, a w’elcf)me ndief 
from the sad ('xperiences in the splu'res of 
naval and colonial ambition. It is impossible 
to trace here either the development of the 
Austro-th*rmaii fiscal negotiations, whicli w^re 
the immediate business in hand, or the stimulus 
which the disclostire of (Jerman ambitions 
gtive to the closer economic cooperation of 
the Allies. But it must bo observed that 
an essentially continental policy l)y no means 
satisfied German industry and commerce. 
From all the business centres, and especially 
from Hamburg with its shipping interests, 
(tame cries of warning and dissent. The 
Prussian Minister of (Commerce, Herr 8ydow, 
said in the Diet on February 10, 1016: “\Ve 
need economic and industrial traflic wdth 
our allies, but we need it also w’ith neutrals 
and with the States that arc now' hostile. 


VVe shall not in future be able to do without 
the w’orld markets for our industry and our 
trade.” These views gathered strength w’ith 
time — and with Germany’s obvious failure to 
achieve the military position essential to 
her proposed dictation to Kurope. In June, 
1016, The Times published an analysis of 
recent exyjressions of German “ business ’* 
opinion. It w'as all to the effect that what 
Germany wanted most of all w'as ” w hat she 
had before ” — befttre she plunged the world 
in w'ar. A remarkable series of articles in 
fhe Frankfurter Zeilumj contained dicta like 
this : 

” We hold fast to our world-empire of work 
(JtTmany remains ready and willing to buy 
and to sell. And tlie others w'ill have to be 
ready for it, too.” 

“ Neither Austria-Hungary nor the Balkans, 
to which Austria-Hungary forms our bridg(% 
can be a substitute for the free world -('m|iiri' 
of buying and selling.” 

” ‘ Germany lies on the North Sea, not at 
the Dardanelles.’ This sentence contains the 
whole problem of our relations with Kngland, 
the shaping of which must determine the 
direction of our development now^ and the 
development of the world in th(^ coming 
decades. The KnglisJi will liave to decide 
what they want. If this war brings them at 
last to their senses, it is not impossible that tlie 
gulf may be bridged. But if they stick to 
their arrogant elaijus of naval supremacy', 
sooner or later it must come to a final fight, 
in which the Britisli Kmpire will collapse.” 

“ The main thing is to uphold the principle 
of most-favoured-nation treatitient.” 

Thc^ truth, of course, was that Germtuiy 
wanted <*verything at once, and all that she 
couUl get. She desired domination and feared 
isolation, wanted the world and tried to 
persuade herself that the w'orld’s “ need of 
Germany ” w’as a postulate of civilization. 

While “ Central Europe ” thus provided a 
eotivonient ground for debating the future 
of German Weltmachtt there w'ere more im- 
mediate, although in some respects not less 
unreal, subjects of dis|)ute. Throughout tJie 
early months of 1916 a violent campaign was 
conducted against the Imperial Chancellor, 
Herr von Bethmanu Hollw'cg, on the ground 
that he was too slow about the task of over- 
throwing Germany’s “ chief enemy,” England, 
and too cautious or to<3 sparing in tlie use of 




Rrhni. fiti i'i/ froin " 


THE ENEMY WITHIN. 


’I'ho Dmgoii, Kco ! St^K-iiitrnvsi. 

In divers ways our plu^iie and |M'st : 
^V’^ido over all aie land he spreads. 
And brings nt) btessiiig on our heads. 


L<*HKued willi <iur h»e-i, in sly calwd. V«‘t hr iiiis:alvrs mii- mra-^ure ; w(* 
Mtdilrhes from our mouths their all, Will worthy <»f our hroliiers he. 

And tlrugon-liko his sluirneless poll’ Who ’gainst a world’s opposing might 

Scrapes up logeth«*r for himself. Wrest virloiv otif there in tlu* fight. 


LESSONS FOR THE HUNGRY. 

A cartoon denounciniC “the Dragon of. U§ury and Profiteering. 
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the weapons clearest to the (Jorman lioart. 
submarines and airships. ITnder cover of the 
censorship, and in view of the obvious inability 
of the Govornnient to admit in public that tlie 
chief cause of the failure of the famous 'i’irpit/. 


“submarine bfockade of 1915 was the cfTi- 
ciency of the British Navy, the Chancellor’s 
opponents, who for a long tine ap|)eared to 
include all the Prussian Conservatives as well 
as the National Liberals and professional “ Pan* 
Germans,” agitated for the most “ruthless’ 




submarine warfare against England and all 
neutral countries, at the risk, if necessary, of a 
breacdi with the United Stattjs. Tlie result, in 
March, was the fall of Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, after a trial of strength over the 
“ concessions ” ultimately made to tlie United 
States. The disputes themselves were particu* 
Jarly in.structive as illustrating the heat of 
German hatred and passion against Great 
Britain. Perhaps tlie most remarkable out- 
burst of all was that connected witli what 
become known as the Baralong (ta.se. 

In November, 1915. the German Government 
sent a Memorandum to the British Govta*ninent 
in regard to incidents alleged to have attended 
the destruction of a German submarine and its 
crew by the Britisli auxiliary cruistir Baralong 
on August 19. It was stated that th(» German 
submarine had stopped the British sti^amer 
Nieosian oft* the Irish coi^st, and. tlie crew of the 




THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE AND HIS CHILDREN. 

The Crown Prince's third and fourth sona. Smaller picture: the Crown Prince with his “war-baby, 
Princess Alexandrine Irene, born April 7, I91S. 
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.Vicosian liaviiitc left their ship in heats, was 
llring on the Nicosian when the Baralong came 
Mp, flying th(» Aiiua'iean flag, 'riie German 
Mernorandiiin said that the Baralong proceedcHl 
to sink tlie German subinarim', and tliat. (hi‘ 
eommaiidor and soiik^ of tlu^ crew liaving 
sprung overboard, they w(<re shot in the wator, 
while four CJernian sailors found subse(]uentl\* 
in the Nieosian were killed. The German 
(hwernrnent “took it for granted” that the* 
Mritish Government would “ immediately take 
proceedings for murdtjr,” and demanded to be 
infornted that ” the deed has been pimiahed by 
a sentonceof corres|)onding severity” ; otherwise 
1 hey would ” consider themselves obliged l 4 > 
take serious decisions as to retribution for the un- 
punished crime.” The charges were supported 
by allegatioiLs obtained in the United Statics 
from members of tlie crew of tlie Nicosian. 

Tiio British Government in its reply, dated 
Decernbe^r 14, expressed satisfac'tion at the 
sudden anxiety of tlie German Government for 
the vindication of the principles of civiliztMl 
warfare, noted that the allegations could not 
1)0 ac(M)pted as they stood, and observed tliat 
even the Gennan charge against tlio Baralong 
\^ as ” negligible compared with the crimes 
wJiich soern to have been doliberattdy rommittinl 
by German officers, both on land and s<mi., 
against combatants and non-(?ombatants.” As 
it would 1)0 impossible for any tribunal to 
examine all the allegations, the British Govern- 
ment suggested that, a tribunal composed of 
American naval ollicers might try the Baralong 
case, together with three other incidents which 
had occurred almost simultaneously — the 
sinking of the Arabic without warning, the 
Gorman attack on the stranded British sub- 
marine. P 13 in Danish waters, and the sinking 
of the Huel by a German submarine and subsc?- 
quent killing and wounding of members of tlie 
crow when they had taken to their boats. It 
was observed that it was unnocnissary to make 
any reply to the suggestion that the Briti.sh 
Navy had been guilty of inhumanity. At that 
time the number of German sailors n^scued 
from drowning already amountcHl to 1,150. 

On January 10, 1916, the German Govern- 
nient sent another communication, which in 
reality was obvio\isly prepared for the purposes 
of an organized demonstration wliich took place 
in the Reichstag on January 14. The points 
of this and the subsequent diplomatic exchanges 
can be briefly dismissed. Germany expressed 
virtuous indignation at the very suggestion that 



PRINCE WILHELM FRIEDRICH OF 
PRUSSIA. 

Eldest son of the Crown Prince. He was appointed 
Lieutenant in the Ist Retfiment of Foot Guards on 
his tenth birthday, July 4, 1916, 

either the German Army or I he Gfsrman Navy 
ever failed to observe ” the jirineiples of IiiUt- 
natiunal Law aiul of humanity.” 'fbc '' proper 
German authorities ” had ” inve.st igated ex- 
haustively ” tht^ eases of the Arabic, the KLL 
and the Ruel and duly explairn'd iiway these 
three charttcteristic Gennan crirne.s ! The 
commandt^r of the submarine wlikdi sank the 
Arabic was ” convinc'cd ” that his submarine 
wiKS about to bc^ ramnuHl. The KI3 was sunk 
in a “fight” which ix^vor look place. The 
sinking of the Ruel wa.s treated as part of the 
“lawful” German “reprisals” against the 
British blockade and tlie murderous attm-k 
on members <J tlie crew of the Huel after they 
had taken to tlaar lioats was c almly ignored ! 
The proi)o.sal to submit the four cases to an 
impartial American tribunal was rejeeb^d. 
Kinally, having failed to obtain satisfaction, the 
German Gov^*rnmcnt promi.scd to take its own 
•• reprisals.” 
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THK WOOLLEN WEEK IN BERLIN. 

Boys bringiniS in wool from their schooU. 

In a reply dated Febriinry 2"), the Mritish 
Govorniiient tore the (iernian eoiiteiitions to 
pieces. It was pointed out, in partienlar, that 
the (tennaii story about tfie Arabic was con- 
trary to all the evidence, that thfi story about 
the EI8 was wholly untrue, that the Ruel 
inunha’s had never l)e(ai in\'esti^ated even by 
the ( hTmans, and that, asr(‘garded the Raralona 
ease, the only witness whose anteiMslents (he 
Rritish th)vwiiinent was able to e\»unine “ was 
not even at sea wh<ai the events occurred of 
which he claimed to have been un eye-wit ness." 

Finally, in what was called a " concluding 
word,” on July JL IlMh, the (Jcrmari (lovern- 
mont said : 

(n m’oordiiiuT willi its jiiineimciMuoiil tin* (Jerinuri 
(jiovornmoiit. saw it self roinpollorl to taka into its own 
hand thr rt'tnbiitiou foi I hr iin|)iiiiished rriirn'. Jl, 
of noiirso, refused to reply to the misdeeds of the Hriiish 
seamen in tin Ihiralon^ ease hy measur<*s of similar 
kind -for example, the shoot iii{^ of Hrilish |»risouers of 
M'ar. Hilt the (lerman H.irshi[)s will have eonvineed 
the English people that tit'i'iiiany is in a position not to 
leave unpunished the crimes committed liy the ollicers 
and crew of tin* HaraIonL^ WMicreas, formerly, special 
account was taken of the inc\ilahle |M‘ril to the civil 
population involved in tin* employment of Zi'pfNdins 
for mi'.itary purposes, such <‘onsiderut ions could no 
longer prevail in view of the Ihiralong murder. Since 
then the airship weapon is -within tlu' limits set hy 
International Law —employed ruthlessly against Kng- 
land. In every case in which an airship drops its 
ilestnictivc homhs on London or on other English 
towns which are defended or contain establishments of a 
military character, Jet England remember the Harulong 

I'ase. 

This oflicial concoction, with its anuising 
pretence that Zeppelin raitls btd’ore the Haralong 
case differed frotti Zeppelin raids after the 
Haralong case, and its entertaining fiction that, 
even as amended, Zeppelin raids were confined 


within “the limits set by International Law,’ 
dest'rves to bo placed on record. But, as has 
been indicated . (he whole Baralong agitation 
wj^s little but a peculiarly unscrupulous caiii- 
paigii deliberately organized for the benefit, ef 
(lennan publics opinion, 'riio main thing was 
tbe Reichstag debate? on January 15, and it-, 
main feature was the mohilizatiou of tin* 
Sociali.sts aga.inst England. J’hoir sfiokcsinan 
lion* Xoske. talked about the "flaming indig- 
nation of the (l(Tman people,” and the " impu- 
dence ” of the Rrit ish ( lovernmeiit in " insulting 
the soldiers of the German Army and Navy and 
charging them with criminal conduct in war. ’ 
lie " n^joicod (c be able to slate that t Ik' 
(h‘rmau Army arnl (Jormati Navy res^ua t the 
principles of war and humanity ” ; the (Jta*iufm 
warriors “were not doscende<l from Africans, 
wliosc fathers ate human flesh.” The National 
Liberal leader, Herr Rassermann, went sc far 
as to (•laim that “ tlu? ( h?rman (?oridu(‘t of wa,r 
is filled with Mie spirit of humanity and moralil y , 
and stands upon a supc'rior plane of (dviliza- 
tion ! ” 

J’he Reichstag had, in fact, what the Frank’ 
farter /jeAluntj called “ an hour of greatiu's.''.’ 
For the Foreign Ofiiee the L’nder-Secretarv , 
Herr Zimmennami, solemnly promised lli'* 
overwrought oradors tiiat the (.J<>v'ernnM nt 
would " find the right ways aiid means to 
])uiiish sharply and emphatically this horrihli? 
deed.” A great deal of mystery was mmic 
about the awful “ reprisals ” in store for 
Englaiul although, as tho lame pronouncement 
of .Inly Jl, already quoted, showed, tlu* ( Jovern- 
iixent had nothing in vi(?w hut the continual i‘ni 
of criuu*s which it xvas aln^ady committing i'» 
tlu? best of its ability. 

Meanwhile the more g(?uuiu(? controversy 
about subma.riue w arfare was coming to a hetid. 
lOarlv in February Admiral von J’irpitz and Ins 
.adfu?rents began to issue warnings to politicians 
and the Press (bat. the lm|)eriHl Ghaucellor 
iiiteruled t(; yield a.ll the main points thu-l had 
been in dispute with the United States since 
the sinking of tlie Lusitania. Tlirough all soils 
of charm(?ls it w'as indicated that this polic\ 
would d<?j)rive (Jermany of the full use of n, 
weapon which was cajiable of breaking British 
sea power, and that (he policy was really being 
adopted because the Oovernment was still 
unwilling to carry to its extreme limits^ the 
“ struggle for life ” between the German and 
British Empires. The rir[)itz party then orga- 
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ni/c<I a reniarkablo (leinoristratioii in tln' 
riMissiari Diet. The Prussian .Innkers proinott**! 
. 1 , violent debate on fon^iJ4n affairs in tlie Rndget 
( 'oininittcM?, whose proceedings were secret , and, 
w l»en it wtis over, insisted, in spite of a.ll ( Jovern- 
iiMMit protests, in publishing the text of a 
ivsolijtion with which the debab^ ended a 
icsolntion (‘-xpressly demanding that the 
(government should |)roseciite snbinarirn^ war- 
fai’e without any regani for the consecpiences 
as concerned rela.tions with t ht^ United States, 
riu' ( Jovcrnment r(‘torted by denying the viglit 
of the Ih'ussian Diet or any other State Parlia- 
ment to int(^rfere in the r*ontrol of tin* foreign 
iilfairs of the Knipire. 

Rut tins time the quarrel could not be com- 
posed by any onlinary menus. Before the 
l\ci(distag ]net in March the lmf)eria.l Chancellor 
had brought matters to a point at which the 
KaistT Jiad at last to choose betw(M‘n liim aiul 
rirpitz. 'rhe “ submarine ’’ parties were look- 
ing forwiird (‘a.gerly to a. fr(\sh campaign. Our 
p«‘op|c.” wrote the Nati(»na.l la’beral leader, Herr 
Ra.ss(»rnia.im, “ a.re filled to-day with an eaiger 
longing for ruthh^ss war jigainst England, d('ter- 
iiiiiaed rcjoctiou of un justified American interlVn*- 
oiice in our conduct of the war. and no hesitat- 
ing ricliberat ions as to wlK'sthcr resolute navad 


wtirfare will offend this or llwit neutral State. 
Our minds are full of the (|uesti(Mi whether wo 
possess the unmans to ovtathnaw Kngland, and 
this question Tiiust be answered in the ailirma- 
tive. If tluMM' is rnthlcss sulainiirine warfan*, 
Jind if w<‘ cut the ishunl olf from imports, the 
spectre of economic^ star\ iition, which K.nghvnd 
waintotl to rais<‘ .aigainst us, will bring promt 
Albion down. I ht* i»M*t that in our snliimvrines 
we possess tlm irnwis of riMU'hing onr goal is 
guaranteed by tJie expert authority ef our Navy 
and of onr Tirpiu.” Rut “our 'Pirpitz ’’ luvl 
ailreaaly tailhm. On March !.'> it wavs aimoniu'cd 
tlmt lie wavs previaited hy illness from fullilling 
his duties, and on Maireh Hi thavt he had resijjned 
the olh<M^ of S(‘cretary of Stavta^ faar the Imperial 
Navvy avnd been snearaMjded by his subordinate 
of many yeavrs, Admirail von Ca|>elhv- betlau' 
known avs av biireivueravt thaui as a sailor. 

'riia^ faill of Crauid .Vdmirail \’oii Tir|»it/. 
necessarily m.ide a very das'p impressnai in 
t h‘nnamy. IH' had Ix'cn in olliee for niiu‘f<‘C*n 
yeavrs thait is to say, throughout the whole 
period in which (lermany had l)iM>n deliheratc'ly 
prepavring to ehailhaigi* Rritish navail siipreinaiey. 
Me haal setai three Chameellors in nlh(*e, aiiid 
survdvaMl th(> dismiss.d of countless Seeretairies 
of State. He haid obtaiiUMl av position eiijoyaMl 



KNITTING SOCKS FOR GERMAN SOLDIERS. 
Peasant (tirls at work in the Spreewald, near Berlin. 
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by nc servant of the (Jernian Kriipire since 
Bismarck. He siurcnnibod not to any political 
intrigue, but to the provt^i futility of his 
methods oornbinod, as subso<|uently ap|)earefl, 
with tlm proviMl inaccuracy of his versions of 
the results acliievfMl and of tlu^ w('a|)ons at 
(icrrnany’s disposal. 

The immediate point, however, was lhat to 
quote a laboured s(‘mi-ofli(*ial communication 
to th(* Coloffnr. (tfizrUf. “the rcspcaisible 
military and politii al conductiu’s of I he business 
of the peopU?, after dutiful consid(*ration of all 
the circumstances, <rould not p^solv(‘ to go the 
whole way to the furtla.st <*onserpien(M*s witii 
a imm and his system ’’ VN’Iiether by accident 
or design, the fall of 'I’irpitz coincided almost 
to a day with the sinking by a (h‘rman sub- 
mariiK* of tlu^ larg«* l)uf<‘h liner 'I’ubantia, and 
on March 21 the (ha'mans torpedo<*(l, near 
Dieppe, thc^ eross-cliannel steauKT Sussex. 
In both cases (hTiuany at first attenif>tc“d to 
disavow respoiisiliility. 'I'h(> Suss<‘x cas<^ cause<l 
the United Stahls to threat (mi the^ rupture of 
diplomata? rt^lations with (Jermany. 'Phe 
history of these cases need not, howevtT, be 
I ully stated here. 'Phe fioint , as regarde<l the 
Herman domestics disputes, and as regarded 
relations with tla? t'nited Stabvs in the imme- 
diate futims was that, in Iwa* \ote published 



ADMIRAL VON CAPELLE. 

Who susoeeded Admiral von Tirphzt March, 1916. 
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ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 
In Retreat. 

on May ti, Cermany ])romised to instruct lu r 
naval forces that “ nairchant \m'ssc1s both 
within and without the area declared as a naval 
war /.one shall not be sunk without wai’ning 
and without saving human lives, unless the 
ship attempts to escape or offca* resistance.” 
Herinany (Mideavoured, indecjl, to make this 
“ concession ” dependent upon t he results <>t 
iliplomatic negotiations proceeding about t)t her 
matters between the United States and (Jrcat 
Britain, and “ reserved complete liberty <»f 
decision ” in the “ mnv situation ” which 
would arise if the United States failed “ to 
have the laws of humanity followed by all 
belligerent nations.” But for the tinu.* being 
the “ crisis ” ended in the waiy that was 
indiiuited by the dismissal of Tirpitz. 

In the Sussex Note of May, 1916, (Germany 
protested to the United States with a great 
air of virtue that “ twice within the |)iist few 
montbs she had announced before the world 
her readiness to make |)ea(^e on a basis safe- 
guarding (Germany’s vital interests, thu.s in<li* 
eating that it is not Hennany's fault if pesee 
is still withheld from the nations of Kuropc. 
The refereiK^e w^as, no doubt, to the Chancellor s 
speech in December, 191.5 (c| noted on page .’162). 
and to the still more ambitious speech which, 
after disposing of Admiral von Tirpitz, tlie 
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Chancellor delivered in the. Reiohsta^r on 
April 5. 'i'hift extraordinary harangue doKorvc-s 
analysis in some detail. It showed very 
clearly what, after twenty months of war, 
official Cermany still professed to expect to 
gain, and it showed how desperately anxious 
slie wtis to arrange a sottloinent before tlie 
Allies had developed their combined and co- 
ordinated effort. 

Herr von Rethinann Hollweg began with a 
nwiew of recent military events, upon which 
he claimed that “ the military situation on all 
the fronts was very good, and thoroughly in 
acf'ordanco with German expectations.” (‘‘ So,” 
as Herr Maxitnillian Harden .sarcastically 
remarked in the Zukiitifl, “he did not expect 
\^>rdun to fall before Whitsuntide, or that 
th(^ fall of this fortress, which has beem 

Tnenaced since February 21, would crush the 
French confidence in victory, make possible 
a rapid advance into badly fortified country, 
and com|Md a decision for peace ! **) I'hcj 
Ghancellor then declared with indignation 
that it was v ain for Kngland to regard ” the 
destruction of the military power of Pru.ssia ” — 
Germans always protended to misunderstand 
the expression ” Prussian militari.srn ” — as the 
I)reliminary condition of all peace negotiations 

hna.>j{iri« (fio said) the case if T propoH«’d to Herr 
Ampiii W to sit down with mo at a tahln to examine the 
possibilities of poaoc, and Herr Asqtiith beyan with his 
final and coinfilelo ilestruction of the military power of 
Prussia. Tho conversation would bo at an end before 
it had begun. 'J’o such a condition of peace there 
r<*mair)s to us only ono answer, and this answer is gi\eii 
by our sword. ... It is united and fr<»<; Germany that 
otic enemies desire to destroy. Germany is again to 
become irnpotont as in former centuries, exy)osod to 
every lust for power on the part of its neighbours, the 
whifjping hoy of Kurope, hound in fetters still after the 
war as n^gards the dev(»lopment of its oconomic st rength, 
'riiat is what our eiiemios moan by the destruction of the 
military power of Prussia. 'I’hey will smash their 
heads. 

Tho Chancollor then pictured Germany, on 
the other hand, as fighting for the salvation of 
” Kiiropo.” For her ” the moaning and pur- 
pose ” of the war was ” a Germany so finniy 
built and so strongly protected that nobody 
again would fall into the temptation of desiring 
to destroy it.” The Chancellor touched upon 
the problems which Germany proposed especi- 
ally to solv^e for the benefit of “Europe.” 
Germany and Austria-Hungary had not in- 
teriflod to “ open the Poli.sh question,” but 
“ there it now was,” “ history hod advanced 
with iron step, and there was no going buck,” 
and so there must be “ a new Poland.” Ami 
then there were all the peoples that Germany 


and her Allies had “ liberated " between the 
IJaltic Sou an.l tlu< Volliyni.ui Mar«lu>s. Tli«-y 
could not Ito sum-iidcrcd iiKaiii to “ tlio rulo of 
rciM-tioriMry HiisHia.” nnd iiici<lcntally— “ not 
again nliall Hnssia b,. allowed to iiioliili/.o tier 
armies on tlm nnproteetol frontier of Rust and 
West I’nissia; not ai-ain shall Hossi.i with the 
hel|) of Kreneh (jold use the of the Vistula 

as a gate of invasion, and fall u|ion unprotected 
Germany.” 

Poor, urij)role(*((‘(l Gcnimny iimst also bn 
protected in flic West. Hnv, iu Rnlgimn, ihn 
Chaiicnllor found aunt her rm (‘, t li<‘ Plcniings, 
ripe for ( iermaii “ liherafiou.” I In rnfnmMl to 
Hcigiuui ns follows : 

•lu.sl. lus liHlc rail any hotly nupposi* I hat in tho \Vf‘,-i. 
wc shfill, without coinplrto srenrity for mir futiin% 

“P ifrtufvMcn) Ihf oriujm-fl territories in which the 
hlotKl of our pf'ojilc has tlowcil. Wt^ shall crciUo fi»r 
fMirsclvcs real guanuitcc.s that Hclginrn sliall not ho 
niiulo into an Anglo-Fa'nch vassal Sta.l<f aini into a 
military ainl c(*onotnic hnlwark against Gcrniaiiv, 
Merc also tln‘rc is no stntuH quo anir. Here ulsti faic 
<h»(»s not rciraco its stepH. Hfiro also Gcrinuny (‘annot 
again give over to hiU ini/at ion the long Dppn’sscd 
FlcmiHh race. Germany will secure h>r tlm Flemish 



“ THH IKON TIKPITZ,” 
A Wilhclmshaven Atrocity. 
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rmro H healthy (l(^\ eiepiaeiit in ac-eonlnnee witli its rieh 
qiuilities and tipon the hasih of its lowland {niedrrtdntliJtrh ) 
laugua^tf and ])eeidiarif ies. We tiosiro to have nei^rh- 
tiours who will not aL'uin nnife a^'ninst ns to throllle 
iiM, hilt wln» will work with ns, us we witli them for niir 
inntnal prc>lil. \\ fn* we helore the war Belj'iiim's 
^j^enemies ? Di<l not poaeernl (iermun work and j>eaeefiil 
Iternian industry eooperate at Antwerp, for all far and 
wide to s(M^, in the welfare of the eounlrv t Are we not 
even now during; the war striving In restore lla^ life of 
the (’oontry iis far as the war a.llows ? 'I'he inenmry 
of the w ar will f‘oniinuo for lon^j in I he; eonntry that has 
had 80 ii- visitation, hnt -in onr miitiial inleresi 

- we eannot allow fresh wars to arise fr»»ni that. 

Sticli wtts (ionnaiiy’s “ roudiness (c» nuil«^ 
on 11 Itiisis sttt‘(‘guanliiij* ( J(>rinaiiv’s vifnl 
ifUei'csis -and it shniild added that the 
(’hancellor vinhaitly (h‘ni(>d tli(‘ right of tin* 
Allies to (*oiiehi(h? eeonoinie agreenitaif s amongst 
themselves, and elaime-d in 1 -he familiar \\'ay < hat 
the fate of the (Jermaii eolonies also would be 
settled by (lernian “ vietorit^son the (Vaititient.” 
J^nieo-loving, unprotoeted, tuiaggressive (ier- 
ijiany was now “ready” for fteaco with large 



- DOWNING STREET." 

* Kkdcleradattoh " Cartoon of Mr. Asquith, 
August, 1916. 


annexations in tlio Baltic Provinces and Htissian 
l*oland, and with the establishment of a con- 
trolling (lerman influence in Belguim ! 

The outside world was spared much labour in 
(Titicism by one of the most effective exhibitions 
ever given of the art f>f parliamentary interrup- 
tion. Knowing that as, indei'd, was the case 

- h(? would be prevented by t lu^ <?losurc of the 

debate from delivering a speech, the ini lepeiulent 
So<*ialist Deputy, Dr. Liebknecht, destroyed the 
PhaiKHdlor's most careful fictions by half a do/.en 
interjections. When the ( ’hancellor said “ Onr 
enemii's chosi^ war,” Dr. Ia<‘bknecht retorted, 
“ It was you who chose war.” The referenc(? to 
the “ long-o|)pressed Flemish race ” Dr. Licb' 
knecht des<*ril)ed in a word as “ hypoerrisy,” and, 
when the (Jhancelh^r had sketched the iiieai 
Belgium of the future, lie obsc'rved ; “ 'rhen 

you will fall upon them.” 'Fo the Chancellor’s 
fiassion for “ liberation ” Dr. Liebknecht replied 



••EDWARD Vlll, OR THE MAN WITH- 
OUT A CONSCIENCE.” 

A ” Kiadderadatsoh ” Cartoon of Sir Edward Grey. 
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THE “GRBY*'OWr« 

Dazzled by the glare of the TurkiBh Crescent. 


that he should “ begin by freeing the German 
people.” When the Chancellor asked rhetori- 
eally whether anybody could suspect Germany 
of lust for territory. Dr. Liebkneclit replied, 
“Certainly”; and when the Chancellor said, 
“ It is for Gonnany and not for foreign territory 
that Germany’s sons bleed and die,” Dr. Lieb- 
knocht remarked, ” That is not true.” 

Loss than a month afterwards the Prussian 
authorities hod sought and fournl their oppor- 


ttinif y to son. I Dr. Liobkiiec^ht to |)rison. Some 
attempt was itia.le to hol.l a .Mav J)<iy . lemon - 
stratioii on a .small scale in tho I’otsdamer I’lat,/. 
in Berlin, and Dr. Idebknecht was among a 
small group of i)ersons arrested, fii order to 
got over tho difflculty of liis immunity as a 
Heichstag Deputy, be whs tried by .miirt- 
martial m fiis capatnty as a tirivato m a I.af>our 
Battalion. 1 fe was tound guilty of “ attempt od 
tn'ason ’ and other offencos, and, at the end 

114—3 
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of Juno, sontoncod to two and a half years’ 
penal servitude. J’lie result of an appeal was 
that his sentence was, two months later, 
increased to four yours’ penal servitude, and 
^ he was deprived of iiis civil ri^^hts for a period 
of six years. 

Herr Liebkneeht had at an earlier <late been 
practically repudiated by the Socialist Paity, 
but his courageous actions did a good deal to 
end the artiheial unity with which tlie Party 
as a whole luwl supported the (Government since 
the beginning of the war. bVesh disputes aro.se 



DR. LIEBKNEGHT. 

The German independent Socialist Deputy, in the 
uniform of a Labour Battalion. 

over the Socialist decision to support the war 
credits, and in Mareh^ 1910, there was an open 
“ split.** Herr Haase, who wa.s actually joint 
chairman of the Socialist Party, broke away, 
with the powerful support of Herr Eduard 
Bernstein, Herr Ledebour, Herr Stadthapen, 
Herr VVurm, and 1 3 others, and “ 1*he Eightoon ” 
established what they called the “ Social Demo- 
cratic Labour Union.’* There was little doubt 
that this new minority organization contained 
some of the best heads in the Socialist Party, 
and it had the complete support of the Sociali.sts 
of Berlin and other large towns. The line taken 


by Herr Haase and his supporters was tliat the 
.secos.sion had become “ an act of political 
necessity,” and that the time had come for an 
independent policy based upon the recognized 
Socialist principles. The movement was im- 
portant, because it provided for the first time 
since the outbreak of war a centre for indepen- 
dent criticism, and ensured a certain amount of 
genuine debate in the Reichstag. Thus, after 
the Chancellor’s speech on April 5, Herr Haa.se 
denounced all ” annexations,” protested against 
any new partition of Poland, said that it was 
necessary not only to restore the Belgian State 
but to effect the complete political and economic; 
restoration of Belgium, and, with regard especi- 
ally to submarine warfare, demanded that 
Germany should ” return to the principles of 
International Law\” He even said that ” 90 
per cent, of the German soldiers would, if they 
were asked, prefer peace to the conquest of 
another bit of territory.” 

The attitude of the great majority of the 
Scjcialist Party — now led cliiefly by Herr Haase’s 
former (;olleaguo, Herr Schoidemann — remained 
however, unaltered. It may, indeed, be said 
that, the minority apart, German Socialism 
became increasingly ” national ” rather than 
iuternational. It was argued with more and 
more determination, especially by the Socialist 
loaders in great centres of industry and shipping, 
that the interests of Labour w’ere now practi- 
cally identical with the interests of (^a]jital, and 
that Labour must postpone all ideal and 
theoretical considerations until the w^ar had 
been ** won” and German comiriercial prosperity 
had l^een secured. 

On June 5 the Imperial Chancellor, in yet 
another Reichstag speech, returned to the 
German longing for peace. This time he talked 
a great deal about the diplomatic history of the 
crisis which preceded the w'ar, and used afresh 
a phrase which ,ho had recently coined for 
American consumption —that “the war map ” 
constituted the only basis upon which peace 
could bo discussed and concluded. The Chan- 
cellor gave a daring description of the German 
successes— among which he included the Battle 
of Verdun-- that htwl resulted from the latest 
efforts of the Allies to alter the appearance of 
the “ war map.” He continued : ” This is how 
the war map looks now. If our various enemies 
desire still to .shut their eyes to it, then we must, 
will, and shall fight on till the final victory. 
We did w’hat we could to pave the way to 
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SENIOR BOYS OF A HAMBURG SCHOOL TRAINING FOR THE NAVY. 




IN A THEATRE-HOSPITAL. 
Concert given at a theatre used as a Hospital. 
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HERR HAASE, 
Leader of the Socialist 
Minority. 


PRINCE WEDEL, 

President of the ** National Committee 
for an honourable peace. 


HERR SCHEIDEMANN, 
Leader of the Socialist 
Majority. 


poaco, blit f)ur riKMiiios repelled ns with scorn. 
Any pence discussion which we might initiate 
now is fiitih^ and will not lead to the goal.’* 

Ihit tlie main feature of this speech was its 
disclosure of tho elaborate network of intrigues 
directed against tlie Covernment, and especially 
of the wide circulation of privately printed 
pamphlets attacking the (.Uiancellor personally. 
Iferr von Bothmann Kollweg defended himself 
with a passion and violenci^ which were ex- 
])lained by the fact that t he “ pamphlet 
ycaridals ” were the deliberate work of tho 
Prussian Conserv'atives. It soon ap|)eared that 
one of these [iroductions was the work of a. 
w'ell-knowii Junker otllicial, Herr Kapp — wlio 
was subsequently defirivaHl of his ofTice, just as 
Herr Liebknecht had been sent to prison — while 
another widely circulated pamphlet bore the 
title ; “ The rierman I'hnpiro on the Way to 
Becomi' an Kpisodo in History. A Study of 
Bethmann Policy Sketched and Outlin(>d by 
Junius Alter. Very Confidential. Printed as 
a Manuscript.” 

‘‘Junius Alter”* gave the most dainagiug 
possible account of Cerman diplomacy in tlie 
years before the war, accused the Chancellor of 
having spoiled the schemes of the (ieneral Staff 
by “ delaying ” mobilization during tho last 
week of July, 1914, while ho attempted to avert 
war, and argued that, wliilo the Gamian 
advance had been checked by tho “ delay ’* in 
falling upon Belgium, the “lightning attack 
upon BVance ” failed because tho German 
supplies of ammimition wore inadeqmite, owing 
to a “ fatal policy of economy ” before the war. 
Not less interesting were tho statements of 

♦ Tho contentfl of this secret pamphlet wore disclosed 
in the Chkofjo Daily News of July 11, 1916. 


“Junius Alter** about tho Chancellor’s 
“ peace ” plans. His suggestions about Belgium 
in his speech of April 5 were described ms 
“bearing tho stamp of all weak-willed 
natures,” and as “ only a half -mens uro, which 
is worse than a mistake, and probably would 
bring fatal results.” And “Junius Alter” 
continued : 

Not loss grntly did tho (’luuiccllor int»'Md to deal witli 
France. alst) I ho (piostiou of tho population luul 

to he con.-iid(‘r(Ml. It was tliought that any land .sacrifice 
hy Fr, vnee mij.'ht makt^ that nation a iM^rraanont enemy 
whereas fare’eaching forbearance would “perhaps” 
have a coneiliatintj elTect. This eonsideralion, thoiiv.li 
refuletl hy the history of 1,()00 yc'ars, tletei mined tlie 
('haneellor to eonlino tlie land.s for ann(*\atioii to et)al 
and iron territory, in brief, with pos.sihle additions nf 
lesser strategic points, 'riuit tho Haennee.s wo wen- 
t'tircod to m ike in the Vo.s;^'os arul on t he .MenH«' line must 
lie avoiiled in a future war, and that part of the Franco- 
Uel^ian coast would serve as a useful flank position 
a;'ainKt England — all this seems never to have oeciirre«l 
to Ifethinann Hollwi^^. 

Naturally the Chancellor was under tho strong inllu- 
eneo of tho Secretary for the Co.onies, Dr, Solf, who;-'’ 
ambition was tickled by tho iilea of being the fatlu'r 
of gn.nit colonial pos.seHsioii.s in Central Africa, and lie 
also thought that tho French colonial territory in the 
French Congo, together with tho Belgian Congo, would 
help Siilf n>ali’/.o his plans. 

Comparatively .simple for Bethmann Hollweg ap[)cared 
the question of eompenHation by England. Where no 
land was to be acquired which lay anywhere near, the 
only po.saibility was certain colonial eomf)enHtttion.s in 
Africa, and perhaps the pro.spoet of a larger or smaller 
indemnity. The British crommand of tho sea was 
important, os England could close her colonics and 
threaten the Gennan people wdth starvation. The 
statesmanlike brain of Bethmann Hollweg soon found a 
solution for this problem. The possibility never entcnsl 
his mind that the power of ICngland on land and .sea 
eould be weakened by us, first by taking part of the 
northern French coast, and, perhaps, secondly, by 
creating a powerful fleet and finding liases for it. The 
simplest and therefore the most practical method seemeil 
to him the closing of a contract by which England should 
pledge herself in black and white to respect the freedom 
tif the sees. In another additional Declaration of 
London, wliiidi at the outbreak of the war had been 
torn to shreds, he saw a guaranty for Gennony’s future 
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BERLIN BREAD TICKETS, JANUARY— FEBRUARY, 1916. 


‘*^0 if ono only luul had an undpr«tandini 2 ; rogarding tho 
fruodorn of tho Hoas before Ihe outbreak of ho.stilitio.'^ 
there would have been no necoHHity for furtlior nav'ol 
preparation ! On this point an understanding eoukl Ih> 
roached without diiriculty. '^I’he morning of cloudless 


Aiigl'i-tfeiTniin frieiKlship wa< son* 1 > diiwii and the life 
labov. rs of llethniaim ili>llvvej 4 woiiNl be i rownerl as 
tho.'^f of the sfate.sinaii who had reenneilcil Koine and 
Carthage - 2,000 years were led to produeo tliis 

gen ill 
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Durin" the summer attempts were made to 
relieve the oppressiveness of the political 
atmosphere by the fornmtion of “ comtiuttees ” 
for the elueiilation of ( Jermaii aims. A “ National 
Committee,” under the presidency of Prince 
Wedel, formerly Cermau Ambassador in Vienna 
and Statthalter of Alsace-Lorraine, undertook 
” to arouse a uniform understanding among the 
Germati people for an honourable peace which 
will guarantee t he secure future of the Empire.” 
It organized a campaign of spee(*h-making, and 
42 addresses were given in various towns on 
August 1 by eminent professors and politicians, 
chit^fly of the Radical or orthodox Socialist 
types. Hut the speeches shed no r»ew light on 
the situation, and it was soon discovered that 
the ” iVational (.kniimittee ” was practically a 
scheme for bolstering up the Chancellor and his 
tjoliey, that t he various inten^sts which promoted 
it couhi not agree among themselv^es, and that 
rival organ izati<ms used t he National Committee 
as a!i argument for claiming an inconvenient 
freedom of speech for themselves A curious 
feature of this period was the attempt made 
by Priru'e Hiilow to tmdermine the position of 
Herr von Hethmann Hollwcg, who had suc- 
ceeded him as Imperial Chancellor in 1009. 


Having allowed the public time to forget his 
failure a.s Special Ambassador to Home in 
1916, Prince Biilow revised in the best Pan- 
Cerman spirit, and republished, a work on 
“ Cermau l*olicy” which he hml produced a 
year before the war. It was really a fantastic; 
clef once of his own condtict of German affairs, 
and by implication a condemnation of his 
successor. 

The measures taken during the first yc'ar 
of w'ar for the control of food HU]iplic_*s con- 
sisU>d, it will bo remembered, in the main in 
t he fixing of maximum prices for many art icles, 
and, later on, in the establishment of a Govern- 
ment monopoly of corn and a system of dis- 
tribution by “tickets.” Although in the late 
summer of 1915 the Govc^rnment was abU' to 
boast of a surplus supply of coni in hand, 
the situation soon caused grave anxiety. 
The jiublic had been induced to believe that 
all troubles woidd vanish with the gathering 
in of the 1915 harvest, and even among the 
Allies great disa])pointment began to be 
felt at the ineffectiveness of a blockad(; in 
which there were all too many l(*aks. Hut 
before the month of October had |)assed 



A MOBILE FOOD-KITCHEN 
In the streets of Charlottenburg. 
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THE SCARCITY OR FOOD. 

Lines of people iwaitin| to buy bread in Berlin. 


there was a marked change for (he worBo. 
The harvest, although this wa« not admitted 
at the time, had turned out to be a bad one, 
and at the same' time the effects began to be 
felt of tlie serious shortage of fats and oils. 
Kven neutral correspondents in Berlin were 
allowed to report that the whole problem was 
of the gravest nature, altliough the Govern- 
ment insisted that there \vas no real want. 
In reality the Government had been taken 
by surprise, and prices rose so rapidly that in 
many places distress became acute. BitU*r- 
nes8,”^aid the Cologne Gazefley “ is eating its 
way into the heai’ts of the people.” The 
authorities distributed new regulations and 
fresh admonitions “ to economize and to bear 
privations.” It was decided to cr<*ato com- 
prehensive machinery for the s\iper\'ision of 
prices, and to invest local autliorities with 
large powers for regulation of trade, compul- 
sory pundiasn of stocks, and establishment of 
local monopolies. For almost every important 
article of food authorities were set up* with 
high-sounding titles, like the Jmp(*rial Potato 
Office, and at the end of October an attempt 
was made to check the consumption of meat 
by forbidding .shops and restaurants to sell 
or serve particnilar kinds of meat on particul^ir 
days of the week. At the same time the Press 
was encoiu’aged to turn the stream of popular 


discontent against ” prolite(*ring " and llm 
middlemen, who were said to he the crliief 
cause of the trouble. 

In October the Government had also to face 
the butter problem, and lixt'd maximum 
prices. But the scarcity of butter n'lnained 
one of the greatest ditricultics, and tlieu' was 
no subject which |)rovoked more intense teeling. 
As the Frankf urter Zeitung wrote* in Deeemlx’r : 

Anybody who lisfons to (Im* ('oHM*rsali«>im of (Jorniim 
woraon, no matter to what cln-^s thry is I’oii- 

stnntly fucod with tli« quest iim of l)uUor. It is ns if 
tlieso woriion luwt no other caro nnd juvotlifr yruniin^^ 
except butter. They talk not of wnr or ol jk'ui but 
only of butter. For sixteen inontbs tin y bav b(><*M 
deprived lu^rheps of a husbiuid, a son, or h fiitbi mid 
they benr it all with quiet seriousness and with tree 
reeo;;nition that it is neiT'ssary. ihit w Im'U they mo 
I old that they are to he d('|)i ived <»f butler on tln*ir 
bread, th(^y can talk about the subjeit toi- hours, ami 
write the most idiotic letters about it to I In* iiini in tbo 
field. 

Even the chief Government organ, I ho 
North (hrnmn (hzeAlv, declared that the 
” eomplaining and b(*wai1ing and whining 
were threateiung lo damage Gorman prestige 
and to “endanger victory.” .At this time 
autlieiitic r»*ports began to reacli foreign 
countries of rioting in Germany* 1 licit* v\ero 
no general disturbances, but in many jdaces 
‘there were conflicts between the police and 
the crowds waiting befort' the sho]DS. The 
Gcmuin langnagi? wa.s enriched by the new 
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COUNT ROBDERN, HERR VON BATOCKI, HERR STHAMER, 

Herr Helfferioh's successor The Food “ Dictator/' Commissioner for “ A ft er- 
as Finance Minister. the-War " Trade. 


v(M*h huitcrstehen ~U) stand and wait for 
buttor. There was much disci ission in the 
Ihidget ('onunittoe of the Ueiehstag, and miieJi 
disputing between the agrarians and the rest 
of the country. The Committee adopted 
more than 40 resolutions demanding reforms, 
but the (iovernment did not yet see the 
way to institute any really thorough seliome of 
requisitioning. On January 10, moreover, 
they bad to announce a reduction of the daily 
bread ration from 225 to 200 gramimW per 
iiead of the population. In practice th(* 
actual reductions varied locally — chiefly on 
account of the number of unused tickets 
returned week hy wi'ek. The bread tickets 
reproduced on ]). 577 are typical of thos<^ 
issued in Ik'rlin immediately before and 
immediately after th(? reduction of tlu^ bread 
ration. 

The situation at this time was most clearly 
described by the Portuguese Ministi'r in 
BiTlin, who, on arriving in Paris immediately 
after the Portuguese declaration of war on 
(J(»rmany, said to the Correspondt^nt of The 
Thncfi : 

“ The (lerman people are feeling the pincli 
of war. The lack of butter, bread, and other 
necessary commodities is severely felt. But 
the people are far too disciplined to do more 
than grun^blo, for a long time to come. The 
residt of the w^ar is not in doubt, but the Allies 
must bo prepared for a protracted and .sullen 
I’esistanc^e on the part of Germany, and ought 
not to underestimate the difficulty of wearing 
down the spirit of a people which, after all, is 
[)rofoundly patriotic and schooled to accept' 
with fatalistic resignation the decisions of its 
Government. 


“ The word ‘ fatalism ’ b(‘st (‘x presses thf^ 
mood of Germany to-day. Warlike enthu- 
siasm has gone. Hope of a sweeping victory 
has de|)arted, but nothing justifies the supposi- 
tion that the (Icrman masses are likely to 
rev^olt against the authorities for many a h)ng 
day. The Allies must, therefore, redouble 
their efforts to rendcT the l)lockade increasingly 
stringent, and make up their minds to tlie fact 
that, though lialf beaten, Germany is far from 
recognizing in practice the hopelessness of her 
plight." 

1'hus matters went on through the spring 
of 1910. There could bo no doubt that tho 
situation was getting worse. Upon tho whole 
it was the meat problem that caused most 
anxiety, and all that the Govenunent could 
do w^as to invent new regulations. Thus, in 
A[)ril, liotels, restaurants, and pensions were 
required greatly to restrict the number of 
courses and the choice of dishes, and in various 
ways to check the appetite of individual cus- 
tomers. 

Pressure on the (iovernment increa.sed 
steadily, and it w'as di‘manded in all quarters 
that, in place of tlie countk'ss syjocial regu- 
lations and piecemeal control, there should bo 
a really comprehensive food policy. 'Flio 
Kaiser sent for tlie Presidents of the Reichstag 
and tho I’russian Diet and informed them that 
he “^efinit-ely expected a speedy end to be 
now put to the abuses " — adding in Ids best 
manner that there w as “ no (juestion of a 
jKTilous state of want, or, indeed, of any real 
state of w-ant at all.” Proh'ssor Rubner, the 
head of tho Kaiser’s chief institution for 
scientific research the Physiological Institute 
»>f the University of Berlin— put matters 
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(lirf(?rently. “ llapid romecUes,” he said, “ are 
necessary. The efforts to regulate priees must 
irive way as soon as possible to thorovigh 
jvition. "I'he defective organization behind 
the front is bringing us political injuries and 
( iiibittering the pojadation, wliilo it ’ fails to 
guarantee the most suitable employment of 
oiir home resoun'es. These resources are 
at the same time the resoiu’ces from whieh we 
liave to feed the Army in the held.’* 

Towards the end of May, 191(1, the (Govern- 
ment, with a great flourish of trumpets, 
a.nnounced the new remedies. The Imperial 
Minister of the Interior, Herr Delbriick, who 
had hitherto been at least nominally respon- 
sible for (he food control, went into retirement, 
a.nd a War Nutrition Olliee 
mni) was set up as a separate Imp(‘rial Depart- 
ment, under Herr von Batoeki. hitherto 
(Jovernor of the Province of East Prussia, 
assisted by a Prussian military oflieer of 
high rank and by representatives of the 


Bavarian bureaucracy. The Press and the 
public much to his subsecjuent embarrass 
ment— j)rom|)tly named Herr von Batoeki 
“the Koo<l Dictator.” (Na-la-inly tlie powers 
of the n(‘w Department were ample It was 
given “the right of disposal” over all stocks 
of necessaries of lih-, raw ma(eria.ls. and oHht 
commodities, and all fodder, this right of dis 
posal including the power to regulate trade 
and consumption, importation and exjiorta- 
tion, and jiriees. 

The scheme was excellent in a)»pea.ranc(‘. 
but the expt‘ri(ai(*<* of the ia‘xt f(*w months 
was that it produced little cha.ng(‘. 'the main 
reason was sim])le. The War Nutrition Olliee 
could not exer<*ise its |)owers o\’er tla^ Km])ire 
as a whole, becausf* tlie State t Jovernnaails 
refused to sacrifice thi^ intta’ests of tla*ir own 
people by rtanoving tlaa'r various vcdoes on 
exportation over tladr frordi(‘rs. In his first 
speech in the Budget (k)mmitteeof thelh'ichs- 
tag H(‘rr von Batoeki, himself a typical 



“One portion of peas and carrots, please, and ** Hullo ! How lonf( have you been keeping a mule ? ” 

could you cook a goose next Sunday, because “ Since the soup-kitchens came in. You see, 1 am 

daddy is coming home on leave?” a big eater, and now I have taken to riding, too.” 



“ Delicious, my love ! You really never cooked “The Moneybags family can at lost give 
‘Anything better.” dinner-parties again.” 

THE DELIGHTS OF TRAVELLING KITCHENS. 

(From Fliegende liltlUcr,) 
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Prussian Junker, bluntly declared that great 
difficulties wore arising out of the relations 
of the Federal States. ** From Wiirtemberg,** 
ho said, “ menacing letters have already 
reached me protesting against the sucking 
dry of Wiirtemberg by Prussia. Without the 
ready cooperation of tlie authorities of the 
Federal States, their organizations, and their 
(mtirc population, my work cannot be success- 
ful.” Least successful of all were the efforts 
of Prussia to intimidate Bavaria. Both tlie 
Imperial Chancellor and Herr von Batocki 
paid well-advertised visits to Bavaria — only 
to find the King more than usually hard of 
hearing and the Bavarian Premier, Count 
Hertling, more than usuallv stubborn. At the 


end of June the Frankfurter Zeitung declared 
bitterly that there was “no longer any talk 
whatever of the original programme of a 
uniform economic area.” Bavaria had excel 
lent reasons for her attitude. To yield to the 
Prussian demands would do more to provoki; 
JIavarian animo.sity than to promote German 
unity. It was well known that Bavaria had 
been forced to provide far more than her shai*(‘ 
of the supply of meat for the army, and North 
Germany had taken all the Bavarian dairy 
produce that could be got — a good deal of it 
apparently for exportation to neutral countries 
for the benefit of the depreciated German 
currency. Moreover, as the summer advanced 
there was increasing hostility to the army of 





Prussian tourists who invaded all the Ba\ arian 
health resorts in search of plentiful suj’n^lies. 
And, as a matter of fact — partly owing to the 
inefficiency of the easy-going South G('rman 
bureaucracy — conditions were by no nn'ans 
.satisfactory in many Bavarian towns. I’ood 
riots of a somewhat serious kind occurred at 
Munich in the month of June. Dr. Heim, 
the head of the Bavarian Peasants’ League, 
actually published a jubilant account of Herr 
von Batocki’s discomfiture. He showed Hnit, 
when ho visited Munich, Herr von Batocki 
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THE HINDBNBURG BRIDGE. 

In the Bornholmer Stretse, Berlin. 

Circle picture : Freu von Hindenburd signs the visitors’ book st the wooden statue of Hindenburg. 
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was (jompolled to abandon his cliargos against 
Bavaria, although when ho returned to Berlin 
he began to talk again about “ breaking down 
opposition.” It was in vain that the Kaiser 
tried flattery, and spoke of “ the friendly 
rivalry of North and South in effecting the 
even distribution of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries.” 

Thus the situation, on the whole, liecamo 
worse rather than better during the suinmer 
of 1916, although conditions varied greatly 
and the strain was far greater in the towns 
than in the country. Tlie food control, with 
all its defects, perfonned remarkable work 
and, indeed, saved the situation ; but little 
by little the British blockade and the increasing 
domcHtic difflculties of all kinds produced 
problems which no amount of organization 
could completely solve. Yet tlio fact remained 
that after two years of war the gatliering in 
of a new harvest found Germany by no means 
“ starved out.” 

One further device for the relief of distress 
^lescrves mention — the establishment, partly 
by private effort, but, in the main, by muni- 
cipal organization, of public kitchens, at or 
from which cooked meals w'ere provided at 
moderate prictis. They achieved a certain 
amount of success. In Berlin, for example, 
the “ middle class ” kitchens alone were in 
June, 1916, said to be providing about 25,000 


persons with a daily meal. But these (‘stab- 
lishments were not popular, and it was found 
that, with the existing rations, wholesale 
cooking could not provide anything but very 
dull and unattractive fare*. 

It w'ould need a larger volmno to describe 
all the economic restrict ions tliat bccMinc 
necessary during the second year <‘>f tlie war. 
In the case of many arfich's compulsory con- 
fiscation took the plact‘ of the former ap|)«‘als 
for voluntary ” sacrifice.” Tims, in October, 

1915, the Govc'rnment sci/od prfictically all 
articles mack' of copj^rr. brass, nickel, and 
other metals of niilifary value*. In April, 

1916, the .sliortage of oils and fats rmule it 
necessary to add s<»n.p to the list c^f article's 
obtainable only by “ticket,” and themontbly 
ration per head was fixed at lOt) graramc*s of 
toilet Boai) and 500 grammes of other soaps 
or substitutes. But |)erhaps the compulsory 
economy of clothes was the most remarkable 
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PAPER FOR GOLD. 

A certificate of the surrender of t{old to the 
Imperial Bank. 


dovoloj^menfc. Tlie first warning to ( merman 
women was the sudden stoppage by the military 
authorities of the spring “ liargain sales.” 
At tho beginning of February tho Governmeri! 
assumed control of practically all textile 
products, and permitted the saU* of most 
kinds of manufactured clotliing only under 
stringent regulations. Little by little the 
(•oritrol was tightened, and under the auspices 
of the Prussian Ministry of War !- a committee 
of specialists drew up a detailed table of the 
maximum length of material to bo used in 
i*ach article of dress for women, girls, and 
cliildren. In June a further step was taken 
by tho establishment of an Imperial Clotliing 
Office and the organization of a scheme of 
clothes rationing. Expensive clothing was for 
t he most part left on the free list, t)n the ground 
that the wealthy would thus not compete 
with the poor, but the general public <*ould 
henceforth o})tain clothes, like bread and 
butter, only by tickets granted upon the 
results of an exliaustive census of rJennan 
wardrobes. 

The Third ( Jerman War L(»an was issued in 
Septeniber, 1915.* A Fourth Loan was iamieti 
ill March, 1916, and a Fifth Loan in September, 
1916. It is convenient to state here the 

• ('p. Vol. V., p. 191. 


borrowing operations of the first two yejirs of 
war. Tho whole Imperial Debt in the spring 
of 1914 had amounted to only something less 
than £250,000,000. 

'Phe War Credits voted by tho Reichstag 


were : 


August, 1914... 
Docembor, 1914 
19ir> ... 
Augu.^t, 1915 
December, 1915 
Juno, 1910 


£ 

250,000,000 

250.000. 000 

500.000. 000 
500,000,000 
500,000,000 
000,000.000 


Total 


2,000,000,000 


The results of the first four loan issuers, 
according to the final official n^ports, were : 


Sub,scrif»tious. Number of 




Price. 

£ Subscrii)tions. 

Scpt(MU 

Imu*, 1914 

97 A 

224,040,000 

1.177 235 

Marc'h, 

1915 

981 

455,135,000 

2,091.060 

Septembor, 1015 

99 

008. 1.30. 000 

3.960,418 

March, 

lOlG 

981 

538.400,000 

5,279,045 


Totals 


£1,825,705,000 

13,114,358 


All the loans boro interest at 6 per cent. 
The result of the Fourth Loan issue was 
hailed as an immense triumph, and when he 
asked for fresh credits in Dcct'inber, 1915, 
the Secretary of State for fhe Imperial 'Preasury, 
Herr HeliTerich, delivered one of his most 
bombastic speecbes, and mado an amusing 
attemiit to contrast tho brillianeo of the 
German position with the sad plight of 
Hritish finance. “ The foundations of the 
British Empire,*’ he declared, “ are tottering, 
and when tho Hritish Empire has gone to 
pieces it will not rise again in tliousands 
of years. Wo stand firm as a roek in its 
native ground, but on the golden pillars 
of the Hritish Empire gleams in flaming 
charai^ters, ‘ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.' ” 
The speech provoked groat merriment in 
all parts of the world ; in Berlin, curiously 
enough, it caused dejiression on the Bourse. 
The more Dr. Helfferich explained German 
finance tho greater was tho depreciation of the 
mark in all neutral countries. As Mr. Montagu, 
who at the time was Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, remarked : 

(lormuny, M’ith hurdly uuy paymciits 1o make outside 
Kuropp, has iiev'erthclcsH lo moo her exchange falling 
away io vauiKhiug point. She ha.s roalizod all her 
available as-sets in the mIuijhi of lu^gotiable foreign 
.Mociiritie.M, and over since the outbreak of the war she 
liHM MUMjiended wpecie payments. What is tho ex- 
planation of this fall in tho value of the mark 7 One 
only is poMHiblo, tho maiuifacturo and abuse of paj>cr 
credit. The mark has lost all relation to the gold 
.standard. 

The raising of the Fourth Loan in March, 
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“THE KNIGHT IN GOLDEN ARMOUR.” 

A typioal (lorifioation of Herr Helfferich at the time of his bombastic speeches on finance 


1910, was Dr. Helfferich’s last financial feat. 
His reputation in Germany had suffered a good 
deal by the fact that, whereas during the first 
year of war ho had repeatedly insisted that any 
weakness in the German financial system w'ould 
assuredly be repaired by the exaction of large 
indemnities from Germany’s vanquished ene- 
mies, he gradiuilly became increasingly reticent 
abou.; indemnity prospects. Tn March .191 0, he 
was, moreover, comi)elled to forget a famoti.*^ 


speech in which he litifl (lcc*larf‘(l the llritish 
practice of raising taxe.s in war time to he anti- 
quated. He still relied cntirelv on loans to 
meet the war f*x})enditnre. but attempted to 
raise taxes enongli to maintain a balance in the 
ordinary Imperial Hudgel- or rather, as hi.s 
German critics were careful to point out, in a 
Budget relieved of all military and naval ex- 
penditure of every kind. His taxation propo.-rls 
were both miscellaneous and unpopular, and. 
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like Ko many of his less pretentious predecessors 
in office, ho had to see his proposals turned 
inside out by the lleiolLstag. In May, 1910, a 
compromise was^ adopted which was optimist i- 
^cally estimated to promise rather more than 
Herr HeUTerich had demandi'd. Hut the last 
word on the subject came from the Socialist 
Vorwdrla, whi(;h remarked : “In JOiigland 
£300,()()(),000 has been raised by taxation. 
In England considerable direct taxes have been 
introduced. If you had to pay £300,000,000, 
as the j)eople of England do, we sliould have 
peace to-morrow.” Towards the end of May 
the retirement, already recorded, of Hen 
Delbriick, gave Herr Helfferich a welcome 
opportunity of escaj:)e, and he became Imperial 
Secretary of State for the Interior, being suc- 
ceeded at the Treasury by a (UTtain Count 



Roedern, hitherto Secretary of State for Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The really remarkable feature of the financial 
situation during the second year of war was the 
sensational and persistent decline of German 
credit. The truth was that the value of 
the mark had declined by about 30 per c(‘nt. 
in practically all neutral coimtries. Early 
in 1910 the Government organized an ambitious 
scheme of control, and every effort was made to 
utilize German holdings of foreign securities. 
But tho relief was always both slight and tem- 
porary. 

The adaptation of German industry and trade 
to war conditions, and the general character 
of tho industrial and commercial situation, wein 
fully described in Chapter LXXXVI. With tho 
continuation of the war and the increasing 
severity of the British blockade the situation 
boemno worsen, e.specially os regards raw 
materials, but the developments during the 
second year of war were not very remarkable. 
Tho most striking filatures were tho anxiety 
about the ultimate translat ion of w^ar conditions 
into peace conditions and the efforts made to 
prepare for industrial cooperation on a colossal 
scale. Tho very perfection of tho machinery 
of State control aroused fear of the destruction 
of initiative, and above all Gennapy was 
troubled by the certain prospect of having 
to resume trading with a greatly depreciated 
currency. The Imperial Government announced 
in May, 1916, that its policy would be to pro- 


GERMANY'S “ POSTAL" SUBMARINE. U 35. 

Which carried the Kaiser's autograph letter to King Alfonso. June. 1916. Circle portrait : Captain von 

Arnauld de la Perihre. the commahder. 



THE GERMAN “COMMERCIAL” SUBMARINE ‘“DEUTSCHLAND,” 

Which visited New York, 

mote the fonnation of coiriprehenaive iiidiistrial and made ready for the end of what Herr Jhilliii 


associations, with State support. A great deal 
of proliiniriary work w^as done in tliis direction, 
tu id Herr Sthamer, of Hamburg, was appointed 
‘‘ tmperial Commissioner ” for aftor-tho-war 
trade problems. There were remarkable ad- 
vances in the movement towanls syndication 
on the largest scale, the most important example 
being the practical fusion of all the existing 
aniline dyes syndicates. There was also a 
strong movement for the linking-up of industry 
and finance with shipping. Herr Hugo Stinncs, 
the coal magnate, associated himself with the 
Hambiu'g-Amorika Line and the North-Connaii 
liloyd when those concerns absorbed the im- 
])ortant Woermann Lino, aiwl prominent bank 
airectors became directors of the great t^hipphig 
‘•oinpanies. During the summer of 1916, 
nioroovor, the shipping companies secured a 
l>rorniso from the Government to guarantee the 
interest on new capital, and elaborate schcme.s 
were developed for building up the German 
Mercantile Marine. Trie syndication proce.ss 
made progress in all directions, and the Germans 
organized gigantic coal combinations in Austria. 
But it was with increasingly heavy hearts that 
the German industrialists pursued propai*ations 
for victory that would square ill with defeat. 


ill June, 1916, impatiently dc^senbed as llie 
greatest, bloodiest, and also stupidest •U'ar in 
history.” 

It is obvious from wliat has been sai<l Miat 
the situation generally during the .second year 
of war showed gradual l)ut marked deteriora- 
tion, and it was easy to trace the gradual decliiif^ 
in the enthusiasm of Press and other jmlilic 
utterances. The most extravagant of them 
were for the most part but faint echoes of tJie 
hoarse chorus of vituiieration and boasting 
which was so reniarkalilo in the early niontlis 
of the war. Yet sonio of the Press campaigns 
wore striking enough espi^cially on occasions 
like tho return of tlio lonely comnieree raiiler 
Mbwe to port, tho arrival of the ” commercial 
submarine ” Deutschland at Xew 'N ork, the 
cehdiration of the Battle of Jutlarul Bank (May 
.11-Juno I, 1916) us a gnnit German victory, 
tho Zeppelin raids on Kngland, or the appoint- 
ment of Marshal von Mindenhurg as Cliief of 
the General StafT. Of otlu'r matters which 
stirred public exciteinont during the second year 
of war it is sufficient to mention an astounding 
German attempt at the bogimiing of AprU. 
1916, to create the belief that England was 
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about to violate Dutch neutrality and laial 
troops in FTolland, and tlie deatli, in Juno, first 
of tile famous Marshal von dor Colt/., and then 
of (loneral von Moltko, tlio former (Miii f of the 
CeiKTal Staff, wlio had boon suf)tirsodod in tho 
autumn of 1914 after t he (‘ollapso of tlio original 
Chaman plan of canifiaign in the \V(’st. Of all 
events outside Gr^rmany none croatod such a 
deoi) impression as the final afloption of con- 
scription in England. 

After tho return of the Mowe in March, 1919, 
tho pa|)ors wore full of ridiculous claims like 
that of t he llaynhurger N arhrichteti : 

Kii^'hiiul rule fh<; seas ? Will Knglnnd thr<*ati'n 
iiB with the cutting off for nil time to coinc. of Gonnaii 
nhipf)ing ? Tliis boasting could by nothing bn tnado 
more ridiculous than by tho doods of tho Mbwo and her 
undisturbed return homo. Can any one of our ota mit's 
show similar deeds and sueli heroic boldness ns our 
fighU'rs have shown on land, on sea, arul in tho air? 

Or take tho following quotation from the 
Hamburger Frcrndenblfilt after t he lint tie of 
Jutland Bank : 

It is one of tho most rnorncnlous naval vicioriea in 
tho history of tho world, and a decision in the present 
struggle of thf‘ jM!of)I(?s of which tlio full hearings are 
ipiito incalculable. 'I’lio sea-rnling prodorninaneo of 
Albion, upon wbicb tho whole prestige of our British 
entuay doptMids, has, for tho first time, fouiul its master. 

“ Hatred,” especially of England, still re- 
mained popular, and although the outbursts 
woro somewhat subdued, it was still possil)!e 
for a Munich medical journal to write in May, 
1910 : 

Lot tboro bo ciUieatioii in hatred, odiication in the 
venoration of hatred, education in tfio love of hatred. 
Let Ihoro bo organization of lint rod. Away with tlio 
iinmattire fear of brutality and fanaticii-m. Let ns 
adopt politieally tfio motto, “ Moro smacks and fewer 
kissos.’* VV’o must not hesitate to dechiro blasphemously 
that to us has been given faitl». hope, and hatred, but 
the grea.l«^sf of these i.>% luifred. 

There were still tlu; me.st astonishing exhibi- 
tions of Gorman inability to appreciate treat- 
ment which was heartily desired for Germany's 
enemies. While all Germany was eagerly 
demanding Zeppelin raids on English towns, 
and clamouring for tho destruction of London, 
a semi-official account of a successful French 
reprisal on Karlsruhe in July, 1916, contained 
ptissages like the ffJlowing ; 

” Despairing mothers wandered aimaig the 
terribly mutilated bodies looking for their 
flood darlings. One of them had lost three 
boys ; another, the widow of a soldier, had lost 
her only son. Even soldiers, who mit there in 
the field had been shaken by none of the 
horrors of battle, admitted that they had 
never seen anything so terrible. Tho French 


nation, which likes to boast of its chivalry arid 
distinction, can note another piece of heroistii 
in its history. 

“ One hundred and fifty-four German cliildrf)u 
have had to blood, and S2 of them have had to 
die, in order that the airmen of proud Franco 
might be able to boast of a triumpli w hich had 
been denied to them in battle with tho Gorinaji 
masters of tlio air. And what of the Gerina; 
people ? Will paralysing fear damage lluMr 
further courage ? Tho French kno^v us ill if 
they expect that. Out of the deep mourn in l- 
for the murdered youth, and out of the .sincere 
sympathy wdth the sorrow ing mothers, nothing 
but HOW' and indignant strength will arise to 
strengthen our will for victory. U'he innocenl 
victims buried in tho cemetery at Karlsruhe 
have not fallen in vain for tho Fatherland. 
France, as well as w(» ourselves, will long bcair 
them in painful memory.” 

Every aspect of GcTinan w’ar life w’as treated 
with immon.so seriousness. General.s issued 
solemn orders to German w’omen agalnsi 
oxtravaganee in dress, and enforced (•orupulsorN 
salving upon boys engagiMl in war work. Dr. 
Ott, a Court Chaplain, gravely described 
follows a visit of tho Kai.ser in July, 1916, h' 
tho Western front, and the delivery by His 
Majesty of a sermon : 

“ It was more t ha\n a mooting of the Kaiis< r 
with the Field Chaplains ; it was a now binding 
togidher of tho Em) lire of tho World with the 
Empire of God, a union of the Swonl with (Im 
Bible, a satisfaction of the Church lay the 
State. . . . He spoke to us for half an houi’. 
He spoke viviKUOusly, skilfully, quite frccl> , 
now ill tho light tone of conversation, often 
with a hearty laugh, then again seriously eiel 
emphatically, at times with strong ternptie 
meat, often with classical emphasis. . . . H' 
to whom so much power has been given over 
oiu: fate and tho fate of the )jeO)iles spoke with 
such grave and true piety. He is a giaudian 
of souls, a father of the Church. It was once 
more a pleasure to be a German and a Christian. 
It is a pride and an unspeakable happiness, 
our Chaplain-General said, to be pennitted et 
the call of sucli a Kaiser to boar the banneret 
Christ among tho banners of victory of <'er 
troops. . . . Wo stood in a half -circle. "11 
dull light of lamps, mingled with the fund 
light of the day, fell upon a pair of calm, gieN « . 
firm eyes. They flashed when bravo dnr is 
w’ere reported, and there w'as a golden glceni 
ill them w hen a jest gave occasion for laugiit* i ■ 




A KITCHEN ON WHEELS, 
la the German Empresses hospital-train. 
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. . . The Kaisfir departed with an amiable 
smile tiH he had come A climax of our life 
ill th(' field harl passed. A new and exalted 
splendour surrounded the future.” 

^ From time to time there w'ere unfortunate 
ilisclosures ns to the tlisfanee between the 
war habits of the (Jerman people and the 
aeeounfs of them published abroad. Thus, in 
MnVt intfi, the police-president of Munich 
published a bitter attack on the “ extortioners 
and hunters after enjoyment, the selfish, super- 
ficial lyivcin'fi and hoardiTs of food, and the 
vain, co(|uettisli women ” of the Jlavarian 
capital, and contrasted th(> “riotous living? ” 
with the sufferings of the poor. 

d^'liis brief review may well conclude with a 
remarkable account of the tendi'iicies of opinion 
among the great masses of the jieople which, 
in August, 191(), was published in his weekly 
papcT, Die Ili/fe. liy Herr Friedrich Naurnann. 
'ria^ author of “ Central Europ(%” who, as has 
b«*(‘n seen, had played a r(‘niapkable part in 
th(' encourag(anent of Cerman ambitions, now 
wrote ; 

When th(? war began, everybo<ly whs convinced 
ttmt now wo must tight ; for how could wo lot other 
peoples tear us to pieces t At that time everybody 
iinderstooil that this was a case of nccossity, just as 
if we were threateiuul by a lloo<i or a fire. But to-day 
there are pf^oplo enough who no longer rightly know 
wViy we are still fighting. 'riicro ivally are these 
people. 

I was visited lately by a soldier who, hUe in the 
war, was taken np in tin* Landstiirm, and who now, hh 
a grown man, has p>issod through his time of training 
in iHirraeks. I know him well, uinl 1 know that by 
very reason of his calling he understands tlie way of 
thitiking c»f the simyiie people. He said to me: — "It 
must 1)0 explained to the people tjuite simply and in- 
tjdligildy why they are still fighting, because they df> 
not know." I answciretl that two ytnirs nre surely 
eTiough to make it. clear to the thickest head. He, 
however, replied " 'fwo years ago all these people 
knew ; hut as they rt»ad the newspapers only irregularly, 
have little knowledge uf geography, and have no training 
in historieal thought, they, even at the beginning, 
grasped the gemwal impression rather than the detailed 
events. Meanwhile, all that has for them returned to a 
state of flux and become obscure, and now they are 
mentally heIj>leHK in face of the sacrifices of the long 
war. Hence it. heeonu's possible ft>r tlio agitation of tho 
biehknecht type to find its way info the very Army.” 

I then made furtlusr inquiries among men and women 
who, by constant contact, know something of tho way 
of thinking of small people, and fViis is what I heard. 


Two years are a long time for the memory, especially 
when people’s sufferingH and experienees have been so 
manifold during this time. At the beginning people 
had no real idea what war is, but they W'ero ready to 
Cfinduet war. Meanwhile, death in the field and priva* 
tions at. homo have beca me greater than any jiower of 
imagination had previously conceived. Hence the 
impression easily arises that one has been pushofl into 
something whicli one did not really desire. The neces. 
sity of what is happening is questioned, and flio longing 
that the abnoimal stale of things may cease dims the 
eyes to the inoviiaVile character of events. To lliis is 
then added the old and eternal mistrust of the Mnall 
for the great, and it is said " 'J'liose people at I lie. top 
need tho war, niid that is why we have to endure it.” 

And then w’hnt a marvolloiis pietiiro of the beginning 
of tho war takes shape in the brain ! the simple 

fact that tho ultimatum to Serbia was dispalehcd by 
Austria, and that the foimal declarations of war were 
dispatched by us to Russia and France, it is cont’luded 
that we produced the war. W hat evt.'ryhody knew at 
the l>eginning of August, 1914 that the declanvtioiis 
of war were oidy a eonsefpieru*-e of the threats and 
mohili/ations pouring in upon iis passes out of sight, 
anti only the formal course of ovimts remains. To this 
is then added the iinscnipnlous cumpaign of Hgifation 
anti of calumny by tJerrnans of (Iciimuis, ii.s if we had 
been the disturbers of the pence. Une has st‘cri fly- 
sheets which talk as if it depended on onr (M)vernmeTit 
w’hether it should will peace to morrow or not. 'J'lu* 
burden of tho trouble and want caused by the wht js 
put upon the Government. Assuredly this hateful 
perversion is rtially believed only by few. But som«) ol 
it stieks— as though the German Government wfre at 
bottom just Hs guilty as the Knglish Government or tlie 
Russian Government — and a. <hdl feeling gets abroad 
that all the *peopleM have been condt mned to many 
siifTerings by the mistakes and sins of those who rule 
them. 

And there is something still further. Owing (t) the 
fact that we have laseti somewhat vigorous in hailing 
ami eelebrnling our vi«‘tories, many people who are 
weak in arithmetic have lost all sense of the fact that 
there are still great Kiissian, Knglish, French, and 
Italian forces in exislenee. W'lien, therefore, after 
two years the very greatest efforts liave still to he nnuie, 
it is as though wo had been cheated of our bargain. 
People can no longer rightly believe that the preseni 
battles are inevitable battles of defence. They have 
rather the gloomy suspicion that a poIi(*y of etaKpiesi, 
over and above what is necessary, is being pursuetl. 
And here a positively disastrous effect is produc*ed by 
certain docuinoiit.s in whieh great league.s and privalt^ 
persons express the lust of conrpiest . Only general ideas 
of their contents reach the great mass of the people; hut, 
to tho best of my belief, their existence is well known irk 
every borra(*ks, in every workshop, and in every village 
inn. Tho consequenee of this conquest literature is the 
disappearance of simple faith in tho defensiv'e war. 

But the truth was only slowly dawning, and 
there an as no prospect that tho process of 
disillusioTurtent could bo complottul by anything 
short, of comploto military dofoal. 



CHAPTER CXLVIII 


OPERATIONS NORTH OF THE 
PRIPET MARSHES: SUMMER, 1916. 


Thk Part J^i.aykd iiv tiik Northern and (’entre Armies jn the Hessian Om e\si\ e of IMHi 
Baranovitivhe, Smohgon and Hjoa the Only Si’enes ok Serioes Kkhitino- 'roj’ocuAiMiK’Au 
Di:.scRii*TTEm of Baranovitche — 'I’ liE (Jetiman Ofe'ensive: at Smoucon Hessian Attai ks 
aoainst Baranovjte’he — 'J’ jiE Battle on the JH jna Front. 


I N Iho Kiissian offensive of 191fi it was 
in the advance of (ierieral BrusilofP.s 
armies, south of the Pripet Marslios, 
that the most iinfiortant and most spec- 
tacular military events of the summer took 
phv'c, that t.ho most d(*cisive vi<^t<)ri(*s wore 
won, and that the greatest progrt^ss was 
achieved. But while the “ moving bat tie ” 
primarily attracts attention and a[)p<*a]s to 
popular imagination the other side of modem 
warfare faight not to passed over in silcmce. 

Comparing the Hussian offensiv<^ of 19 It) 
with the Cerinan offi'iisivo at Vta’dun, or the 
Franco- British offensive on the 8onime, one 
is strvick by the great length of the active 
front ” in the East. The inovemEmt was 
planned from the very outset on an infinitely 
wicker scale, and owing to the lirilliant work of 
the Knssian Armies ongagtxi in the fighting, 
its exeeution did full justice to the scheme. 
Even so, however, the advance embraced only 
slightly more than one-third of the original 
front of June, 1916. Whilst the Armies of 
( General ilrusiloff weto pre.ssing forward in tlio 
south, those of CeniTal Evert in the centre and 
Ceneral Kuropalkin in the north continued to 
fight what was practically a stationary battle. 
Their chit>f aim w’as to contain the opposing 
force.s of Field-Marshal von Hiiidonhurg, an«l 
to prevtmt liirn from lending efficient succour 
to the Austro-Hungarian armies in Volhynia 
and Oulicia. Of the 48 German infantry 


divisiEiiis anil the 19 cavalry divisions wliicli 
in tlK) s|>ring of 1916 held flic line from flie 
Baltic Sea to the PripEit Marshes, it proved 
possible to move only compara-l ively few 
towards Kovel, Brody, or on to fhe Dniester 
^ront. 'riiat this was so, was the result of the 
I’ontinnous pressure exca’eised hy tin* opposing 
Hussian armii^s. This, in itself, was a ron 
siderable and most valnahli^ a.elii«‘\ emenl . 
and constituted tlu‘ii‘ main sliare in tin* 
great, victories of the summer of P.)H». 
Besides that, howener, many <lirect, sia eesses 
werE) scored hy them in the nmnerons haittles 
aiul minor engagtanents fought at dilTcrent 
times in pra-ctically all tlm main si*efors of tlie 
northern front. For a.Iso in that respret 
c'Onditions on the lOastern front differed tnun 
thf)se prevailing in the West : (W'en tie* si a 
tioiiary part of the Hussian line continued to 
show consicha’ahly more act i\ ity , than v\a.s 
soon on the .stati(»narv t)arl of tlie line in 
Franco. 

This diffcreiare was largely <hie to the obvious 
differences in the mutual relations of tin* a<*ti\e 
and stationary sectors in tlu' two theatres ol 
war. Whilst in cither of them an offensive, of 
the new type developed in this wa,r, was 
unthinkable except on a limit(>d front, in the* 
W<\st a much larger part of the forces could in 
turn bear the brunt of fhe fighting. Action in 
tlie East could not he localized in the saini* 
way, nor tlu^ prinei|)le f)f employing units by 
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rf)tation be iistxi in atUick to the same extent. 
Tlio Eastern front was much longer, the eoijn- 
munieations behind it much poorer, and the 
barri(^r of the Marshes rendered diftieiilt latt^al 
04j)veinents between the southern and northern 
armies. Even the parts of t.lie front on whieh 
no movements were planned had, in view 
of the difheullies of transport, to be held by 
comj)aratively strongt‘i* forci^s. 

Most of the minor engagements fought in 
t he north bore the character of reconnaissances, 
or were daring attempts of individual com- 
manders at improving tluar taclical position 
in their particular sectors, ddiey served to 
break the lioredom of inaction, and to mak(‘ 


certain that those on the op|)osite side, who 
had been “ [)aire(i ” in that gariie of stationary 
warfare, were not cheating. 'I’he only thrt'e 
sectors north of the Marshes in whieh battles 
were fought on any <^onsiderable s(*ale wen? 
thos(Y of Baranovitche, Smorgon and Kiga 

Baranovdtcho li(\s on tlu* southern slope of 
the plateau which from the north and north- 
west closes in the low-lying basin of the IVipcf. 
The average level of this district exceeds 
feet., and most of it is dry ground. It can be 
called “ plateau ** only in a very loose sense*. 
Its surface is cut by many streams, fretpient ly 
winding through marshy valleys and the 
landscapt? is imirked by rangtis of broken 
Janghts, covered with dense forests. A few 
miles north by north-i'ast of Baranovitche 
lies the wat('rsh('d betwe«‘n the Kivers 
»Stwvech and 8 hchara ; from h(*n^ the* Servech 
flows due north, the Shehara due south. Near 
Koreliche tlu^ Sc‘rv('eh joins tlu* Niemen ; soiiui 
.‘to miles south of Itaranovitcho the Sliehara is 
linked by the Oginski Canal with the Yasiolda, 
a tributary of the Bripet. I.teginning with 
these points, however, the Nic'inen, Serv'ech 
and Shehara cluinge direction : tliey draw 



AT BARANOVITCHE. 

Russian officers viewinf( the German poaitlona. Smaller picture: Lunch at the front. 
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closer together till, luiving fornuMl semi circles 
round the No\'ogrodek heights and the hills 
south of liaranovdtehe, they join lavir Mosty, 
some 40 miles east of (h'odiio and some t>() 
miles west of the narF’ow watershed. 

liarauovitche was one of the. ehii'f niilway 
junctions in the northern theatre <if war. It 
is hero that the only railway hauling across 
the Pripot Marshes luimely, that from Vilna 
to fiovno meets the line wliich, skirting the 
Pripet district from tla^ Fiortli aFid nra’th-west, 

1 (ins fi’OFii SFuohnisk, by ()F*sha. and MiFisk, to 
Prest- latov sk. AFiother railway, l unniFFg due 
west, eoFFFiecrts Ba.F-aFiovdtehe with tlie <listriet 
of Volkovysk, where it bF*a.Fieh(*s out iFito three 
Mfk's ; th(*.se contiFiue towa.F’ds the important 
stF-alegieal <*.eFitres (.f (IrodFio, Hielostok and 
Siedltse. 'I'he bat t le-fiont fus (vstablished iFi 
S<^pteFnber, 1015, aFid FuaiFitFiined in its es.seFitial 
parts throughout the followiFig year, exteinled 
oFily about eight Fniles (uist of Ihii’anovitche. 
Between MikolaielT in thc< Fiorth, and the 
Oginski Canal Ifi the south, it followed the 
u[)por courses of the Niemen, Servech and 
Shchara ; their marsliy valleys ofk'red con- 
siderable faeiliti(>s for d(‘fen<‘(\ It is obvious 
that our Allies, who still held tinn in their 
hjinds |)F‘Ft<*t ieally the cFitire liFio aci'oss the 
pF'ipet .MFirshes, did ffoI d(d(‘r tlii' re-liFFking up 
of the systoFu comaM-ting Lithuania and 
V’olhyFiia till t lu^ few s(|uai't' miles rouial 
BaF'aFiovitehe had been recovcF'cd. 'They iFimhi 
a new connexion by a short ero.ss liFie behind 
the froFFt. 4’he eaptiu'e of BaiiiFiovitche was 
lhei't*for<* of no vital iiF\portaFice for their front 
if they wisluMl to renuiiiF off the (k*f<nFsiv«> in 
th>it n'gion. Its loss would. h(»w<‘\er, have 
FFioant a s(*riou.s blow' to the (lermans. Had it 
l.FOon followed up by the recoFFCpiest of the 
(‘oiintF’v betwe(‘iF the \i<'men and Hie ShchaiJi 
by the UussiaFFs, t la^ entire (2erma.n |)Ositioi' 
FForth of the Mai’shes would havr* been gF*a\'el\- 
compromised, \dlna would have been <ujt- 
flaFiked, and a, F•t^t^*at on to the Hfic of the 
Svienta, NicFmai a.Fid Bug would have b<'coFia* 
ii matter of a comparatively short time. 
Ht'nce BaraFFo\’it(*he had to b(‘ held b\’ 
the (leriFFaFFS at- any cost. .VecoF’ding to 
(lernFan oflicei's whom the Uussians cap- 
tUF’ed during t ht^ first suc(»essfiil rush beyond 
the eiKMiiy’s line of defences, tlindtMibui'g tokl 
the men of thi.s sector, “ Not hing remains 
betw'cen ua aFid the Hiissian cavalry except 
your positions. Holtl them to the last breath, 
to the hist drop of blood.'" 



^ In \ i( w ot tla* vital impoF-faFiee which if 
laid for the (Tjerma.ns, B>u‘a.no\ itehe was a. 
siiitaldo poiiit for at lack w heiieN ei- <air Allies 
wished to make their pFMvssiu’e tell in the 
iiortherFi half of theii* trout. Moreoxcr, though 
to brcFi.k tlu’ough the (!(‘rman hia's was Fn>t 
the only, and Iff most rases nol r\rn (hr rhirl, 
aim of t hr Bnssian opri'at iiais in I hr fioi'thrrn 
a.rc*a. iiF tin* sumnaa’ of ItHfi, if nn as natural 
I ha.t a sretor sla)nld hr sIficNmI out tor attack 
in wdiich tla* ])i(*i(iFig of thr rnrniy s Irotif 
would have had tla* gF'eat<sl stratrgu’ eonsr 
FpicFFCrs. This w Jis tla* easi* of I hr s,'rtor ol 
BaF-a,FFovilrhr. It is (.hvioiis th..l a Bnssian 
arinv aclvafu-ing in that flisirirt would haM' 
s< M )nrst CNt a.l d ishrd din c- 1 m )| r aa 1 ion with 
the vi<*t«»rious foF’rrs of (.'rnrral Bnisilofl. and 
their joiFFt stFcngth jiiighf iiave ni lin.r hrm 
applied for a eoneentrii* mo\rmrFd agam-t 
Brest-ldtovsk. And in fart I hm* wr,v mo- 
meiFts wla*n a. piming <‘f the* CrF.naFi Inirs 
iFrar BaFaFiovitrlir srnnrd immiin'Fil. d'la* 
att<‘Fni)t was tinally ahaialonrd, not brrjmsr il. 
WFFs found alt(»grthrr impossihlr. hut hrrausr t la- 
forces which its r»‘ali/.ation would have ref|uii-e«l 
w(*re applied in anothrr dirertioFF where their 
action was of greater iFnFiiediat*^ importancaj. 
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RUSSIANS IN THE FIRING LINE. 
They are provided with solid overhead cover. 


With a choractoristio frankness, of which only 
men fully confident, of vi(dory are capable. 
General Aloxeieff spoko of the Baranovitche 
episode in an interview which ho gave to 
the Petrograd Correspondent of The Times on 
July 22, 1910. “ Minor disappointments are in- 
evitable,” said ho ; “ for instance, in our first 
attempt to break the Gorman lines at Barano- 
vitche.” ** Toll our Knglish Allies,” was the 
mossago given to The Thms correspondent 
throe days earlier by General Invert, the 
commander of the Russian centre, ” that 
sooner or later we shall overcome the resistance 
of the Germans hero. T^he situation at the 
present time is in no. wise comparable with the 
position a year ago. Yot the armies over 
which I then assumed command safely issued 
from the Molodetchna operation, which 
tliroatenod us with serious con.soquencos. If 
the difficulties then confronting us were safely 
negotiated at that time, when arms and 
munitions were lacking, wo need entertain no 
anxiety as to the outijome of the present 
operation.” 

The high ground between Smorgon and 
Krevo formed the favourite scene of the 


German attacks. The important railway 
station of Molodetchna, the junction of the 
Polotsk-Lida and the Vilna-Mirisk linos wivs the 
objective of their attempts in that region. 
For a short time in September, 1915, the 
Germans had hold this vital sector in the 
communications behind the Russian front ; 
they lost it about the time of the fall of Vilnn, 
and never since did they succeed in making 
any progress again.st General Evert’s Armies. 
Still they continued to repeat their attacks in 
that region whenever the need arose of relieving 
.some other part of the line by moans of counter- 
pressure. 

A futile attempt of that kind was carried 
out in the neighbourhood of Krevo, in anticipa- 
tion of the imminent Russian offensive, in the 
first days of June, 1916.* By the night of 
June 5- 6 the fighting extended over the entire 
Krevo-Smorgon front. All these Gorman 
attacks proved of no avail. They were 
renewed during the night of Juno 10-11. By 
that time the number of Austrian prisoners in 
the hands of our Allies exceeded 100,000. 
Gennan reinforcements were hurried to Vol- 

• Cf, Chapter CXXXVTI., p. 22. 
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yiynia by every possible route ; but yet it was 
felt that some more immediate help was needed 
from the big (Jornuin Armies tied down in the 
northern area. An olTensive with impt»rtant 
effectives was, therefore, started near tho 
village of Koehany, south of Krevo. At first 
enemy parties succeeded in penetrating a wood 
west of that village?, but imder the fire of the 
Kussian artillery arid overwhelmed with hand 
jfi^renados they had to evacuate the greater jjart 
of the sector of tho wood which they had 
occupied. About the same time other German 
attacks were delivered also on the Yasiolda 
front and in the Dvina region which, since tho 
late autumn of 191. '5, had formed an almost 
separate theatre of war, the scene of numerous 
disconnected encounters, but of hardly any 
uioro serious operations. 

After this burst of German activity offensive 
iriovernenls were again abandoned, excepting 
again tho Smorgon - Krevo sector. Here 
tho fighting culminated in a more serious 
battle between June 20 22. None of the 
Gennan attacks resulted, however, in any per- 
manent gains, and at no time did tho Kussian 
Higher Command allow its plans to bo in 
any way disturbed by tho Gennan threat 
against Molodotchna and Minsk. Whilst the 
operations were still developing, the dis- 
tinguished military correspondent of the 


dlh') 

Jiusffk}/ Tm^nlid, Colonel CI.‘rgot, fon'told (hoir 
inevitable failure. For a snd«l(‘n rupture of Mie 
Ullssi.in frotU the (leiinatis ln<k,.,l (he iii.lis- 
IwiisablH numerinit slniiiilh, wliile. on the 
otlier hatul, tlie tinie fni tor diil not |)erniit tlie 
enemy to uiKlortakc a slow and luf't lio«li<* 
battering of t lie Kussian line. 

Mcantinu? the Gim'iiuuis had eoliooted eon- 
siderable forees in tlie Ko\(‘| distii«*t for thrir 
counter ‘Offensive against the right (lank of tho 
Lutsk salient.* To prevent furtlier wit hdrawals 
of troops in that direction from the neighbour 
ing districts north of th(' Prip(‘t Marshes, our 
Allies delivered their first attacks in the diri'c;- 
tion of Baranovitehe. Tht? F<mrth Kussian 
Army, under General Hogoza, inelmling the 
Grenadier Corps, was faring in that district, 
the Nintli Gorman Army undtT GeiuTal 
von Woyrsch, coinposcd mainly of Prussian 
troops from Brandenburg, Posen, and Silesia 
(those included also Polish regiments), aixl of 
tho Tw’clfth Aiislro-Hungarian Army Corps, 
consisting mainly of Kumanians from Tran- 
sylvania. t 

“ Jn tho very first wei'ks of the? w ar,” wrote 
from the Baranovitehe front tJie crori-ti- 
spondent of tho Vienna Hcichspost, ” our 

♦ Cf. Chiiptor CXXXVJI., pp. 27 .JO. 
i t C/. (.’ImpUT CXXXVil., p. 12. 
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Russian O|ipononts proved their retuarkablf' 
('fficieney and tlieir Jiigli teehnicpie in vnattors 
ronec^rning artillery and fi(*ld tort ilieatiofis. 
Sineo then, however, th(*y lui\e cfaitijiued to 
make eiionnoiis j)rogress, which shows marked 
tra(M^s of Fren(‘h and Japant'se military scifaice/’ 
'Tlio attack was prc[)a?'ed by the ext'cedingly 
careful di*velo|)mcnt of a whole* m^twork of 
saps ami trenches. Kach atta<*king detach- 
ment had its routes ca.n‘fully trace'd in that 
labyrinth, and had its own system of com- 
munieatiem trc'nches for the bringing ui» 
(»f n*infoi‘cements and ammunition. The* 
organi/.c*d gnmnd was of siich (*\tent that 
tliere was room for amnle reserves under its 
cover, whilst on tin* otlH*r hand the attac^king 
forces could gtd. within a very short distance 
of the enemy’s lines without being exposed 
to his tire. 

No less remarkable was tlu* artill(*ry pre- 
paration. “ The Jlussiau artillery has b<‘en 
from the very beginning of the war a most 
serious opponent,” wrot(.i a-uother by no means 
friendly critic (ITerr lioda Roda in the Vienna 
Xeue Freie Prcfi,se). “ Tlunr obsc^rvation .s(>r- 
viee is excellent and their l)att(Ties are skil- 
fully |)laeed a.lso with a view to (aitilading fin*, 
'rho amazing mobility of individual batteri(^s, 
even in stationary trench warfare*, has caused 


one artillery group of that kind to got from 
our men the nickname of ‘ travelling circus.' 
All the batteries get the ranges of their objec- 
tive's — trenches, dug-outs, pohits d^nppui, the 
positions of the reserve's, of the roads h*ading 
up to the front-liiH's, of the' ])e>sitie)ns eef bat- 
teries, ete*. only a fenv elays before the elee isiM* 
attack ; they do it uneler ce)ver e>f a sinuil- 
tanceius, in appe>arance aimh'ss, wieledy seat, 
te'rcei fire*. ..." 

This syste'in was a.pplie*d alsee at Haranovitclic 
with a sue*e*e>ss fe)r whie*h again an oia'iuy 
witne^.ss may be epieeteMl. “ (,)uite sueldenly <ai 
the nu>rning e)f Jiim* 13,” wreete the* military 
eM>rre^sponelent e)f the Frankfur/er Zvitumj (.Inly 
22), ” t he^ Russians op(*neel a hurrie*ane^ fire* 
wliich ce)mpletely flattene*el out e)ur pevsitiems 
east of 8te)le)viche* ; we^ hael imt e\ en ne)fie e‘d 
it when the? Russian artillery se>me* lime beTe)n* 
liael ge)t its rangers. . . .” At 4 ]).m. tin* 
Russian ieifantry starteel tiie attack on the 
front, beginning with Krushin (e)n the Rarano- 
vitcJie)* Minsk railway) and going along the 
marshy veille?y of the Upper Shchara, past tiaf 
Koldiclie*.vo bake*, te) netrth etf the waterslu'd 
in the ({e)re>elishe*he regieai, held by Aiistre*- 
Hungarian troe>ps. Several impe)rtant pe)ints 
were won e>n that elay. The attack was ee»ri- 
tinue?el the next nmrning, tblle)\ve?d up by 



EFFECT OF GERMAN HIGH-EXPLOSIVE SHELLS 
in 8 village, showing the killed under the shelter of the houses. 
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nutnoroiis <*oiititor-*itta-cks of iVio <*noTny, botli 
in (biH I'iiginn iin<i fftriia*!' soiiih on ti)o Oginski 
('anal. 

It was not, how'ovtu', until tho first days of 
July that tho baftio rouml Baranovitcho 
reached its height. The armies of (lenerals 
Losh and Kaledin were on tlio point of resuming 
their offensive south of the marshes on this 
Styr and tho StoUhod.* In connexion witli 
that movement tho llussian attack was r«‘- 
opened against tho front of the Nintli (<ennan 
Army. Careful preparations limi been made 
for this renewal of fighting. Along t he hist oric 
highways winch traverse thi.s land of rolling 
plains and wooded heights, notably the great 
broafl route which carried Napoleon’s legions 
in the surge and ebh of invasion, likewi.so along 
tho newly constructed railways, masses of men, 
guns and tr.tnsport had been moving to take 
up their appoinUHl pliwcs in the second act of 
tho battle. The Gormans had to cease sending 
reinforcements to tho south, and in all hivste 
began gathering all available troops for tho 
defence of Bai«inoviteho. One division whuh 
had roeeivod orders to proceed to Kovel was 
recalled at tho last moment. The 84th Division 
was hurried down from the bida front as rein- 
forcement for General von Brodow’s Landwchr 
Division, wliicn was holding some of tlio most 
important positions next to the Baranovilcho- 
Lunmiets.Sarny railway (the railway across 
tho Marshes): help was required all the more 

cliiptsr cxtrTi.. pp. 2''*> 2'^- 


silicn if htKl roorntly l«>sl a !V*\v u\' ils own 
rogiinf*nts most of (la\sc haviim lici'ii trims- 
f(Trod to tli(3 8tolvho(l front. Now' it wus 
voii }5ro(low'*s Division w liidi, on tlio Sai iotduo- 
Lahii.sy-Darovo front, liotwcon fla^ road and 
tho niihvay lon.dinsj: from lli(‘ .'outli-oa^t 
towards Baranovitflio. had to nurl, in ron- 
jiinctioii with otlu-r Irnssian troops, somu> 
of tho most vifilrnt Kiissian attacks. At tin* 
.same time anotlifa' attack was (ItA eloping in 
the north against the Austrian positions in lla‘ 
region of Kartdievo. 

On July 2, at dawn, the Russian hattf'iics 
opeiHMl a. heavy tiro apiinsl tla^ (Jenmm 
positions: after some thn*r lionrs it suddenly 
hroko o(Y, to be resumed on the following niglit 
about 1) p.m. 'J’hea a hmidiardment followed 
full of liorror ovf^ri for seasoned troops. ‘‘ I’he 
artillery fire whieh now' developed on belli 
side.s was something frightful even for those ol 
us who liave gono through th<> (uitire terrible 
retreat of our armies from tho Diinayets,’ 
wrote a Kussian ollieer in the UHHskoifv Sloro. 
“ Wo luwo seen ami we know liurrieano lire, 
but tin’s was sojuething still more 1 rightful a 
mad, wild dance of death, a. cliaos of destruction, 
something supernatural, oven for us artillery- 
men. It seemed like the eulminafing jioiut ol 
a struggle between Titans lighting for d<‘alh 
‘rather than for life -Ml the hiu-mess, the 
sufferings, tlio insults with which was sliewn 
the long path of our retreat from tho Dunaycts, 
were i)oure<l out in this lire -in the wild cry : 
‘Vengeance, tcrril.le, hitter vcngismce on ll.e 


I > >> 

nemy ! 

In tho southern theatre of war, in Volhyiiia 
nil in the Bulcovina, tlu^ verdict, of 1915 laal 
.Ireiwly been roversod. I fere also in tho norlln-i n 
’oliesie tho enemy was to foci tho new loree 
f tho Russian armies. Tho battle front was 
oiitiimaliy extending, the lighting was grouing 
a intensity, “if t'"' 

.ffensive,” wrote a Bossian eve-wit ness of 0 »- 
lattlo, “ the (iermans were still showing iiicniy 
,f self-confi.lenco, Ih.^ picture elamge.l .ou- 
i.lerahly ns Ilia lighting .•.ailiiiaed. Kvei. our 
lormal artillery (ire seemed a suii.rise to them, 
ind with a eertam amount of ama/.ement lhe> 
,a.l to give up tho sweet .Ireams ah.a.t the 

•neap triumphs of the diag yar. Anoth. i 

cind of Rus-sians have !’ Mas their cry. 

md along tho entire line (hev began to otfer a 
lesperato rcsistaii.e. .lustice ouglit to be 
•endcred to tho enemy: be fouglit p«ar 

.1 reprorhv- The (h i mans continued the 
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ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY AIRCRAFT 
A Rufiiian machine gun in position. 


Ijuttlo literally to the last <lr<)p of thoir blood ; 
luvif-doad, they vvert> still shooting, and died 
rather than siirrend(»r.” Kven so, however, in 
spito of all their d(\sperat«* heroism, one thing 
remained whieh th(\v wta’e unablo to stand. 
** Several times our men tried to enter into a 
bayonet tight, but tlie (lermans, following their 
timo-honouro<l eustorti, dis<treetly declined it. 
v\ll their hope in the fu'ld lies in th(», machine- 
guns. ...” 

“ Anyhow, trench fortr(!sses (many of tlaan 
:24 feet deep), trench palaces (not even electric 
light was missing in them), abundance of 
machine-guns, fields covered with barbed wire, 
the courage of the (lerman soldita*, though born 
from despair —none of these proverl an obstacle 
tf> our advance. ...” 

On th<' very first <lay of the infantry af fa(*ks 
(J\ily 3) one division <lrove in the enemy front 
for nearly four miles, but had to level up its 
flanks. Hy the close of tlie second day our Allies 
hod penetrated into and firmly held the Gennan 
front for a distance of about 12 mile.s in breadth 
ati^l nearly 2 miles in depth. The entire first 
line an<l considerable portions of the second 
line of defence were conquered. No le.ss 
iiujiortaut was the haul of men and material. 


In the first two days om livision alone luwl 
<niptured 27 officers and 1,000 men. The total 
number of prisoners taken between July 3 and 5 
amounted to 78 officers and 3,040 tnon. During 
the next fow days the battle continued with 
t'xtreme fierceness round Darovo, Labus\ , 
.Mikhalovo and Ekimoviche. The Germans we re 
obeying Hindonburg's desperate? summons. AH 
available forces were thrown into the struggle. 
T'he battle assumed a character resembling thii t 
at Verdun. “ 1"he difficulties confronting us 
are similar to tho.si? experienced in France and 
Flanders,” wrote the Vetrograd Correspondent 
of The Times, then with the Centro Armies. 
“Ft would l)t? expecting too much for the 
Hu.ssians here to l?reak through as General 
Hrusiloff succoedod in breaking through in the 
•south. We have a <lifTerent enemy, different 
positions to negotiate, and by kec?ping the foe 
})innod hero we are lightening the task of our 
victorious legions south of the Fripet.” And as 
long as these continued, in the words of the 
Russian soldier, ” to break Austria’s ribs and 
bones,” it would have been a waste to sacrifice 
men on a prolonged offensive against the 
formidable German linos in the north, 
beyond what was needed to prevent them 
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from withdrawing troops to th(‘ southorn 
!iroa. 

This* they f<nd(l now do no lorigor. Xot 
inorely had they to set in action consideraV)h» 
forces for attempts to recover llie lost ground 
south of Haranovitche, but they had moreovt!!* 
to replace by (lornuiii units the battered 
'rwelfth Austro-Hungarian Army (Nu|)s rounil 
Karchevo. On the v(M-y first <lay the Austrian 
troops, mostly Rumania.ns fighting with tlu^ 
greatest unwillingness under eommand of 
their Magyar masters, had lost two lines ol 
trenches on the north of the watershed. They 
received immediately a “ stitTening ” of Itran- 
deid)urgers, who, according to the evidence of 
prisoners, optmed fire against their “ allies 
whenever these made any attempt to retreat, 
and also otherwise treated them with the, 
greatest brutality and contempt. (Iradually 
the Austro-Hungarian troops were romoveil 
from their positions on the Servech. 

About July 0 the battle round Haranovitche 
began to lose in intensity. Our Allies ha<l 
organized the ground which they had <M>nquorod 


during tlu* provioijs wet'U. but wirr not ])rc> 
sing on any farllu r. On .luly I I t ho (Jonnan 
started their oountor-()lfonsi\ r. Careful [)re 
])arations had been luadt* during tin* pn' 
»*eding few diiys. Thm at last jjuiu* (In 
assault. h'sp<‘eia.ll y in the distriet of (loro 
tlishche a,nd along tlie river SUi'obo\ii. when 



THE TSAR AT THE FRONT. 

HU M.ie.ty in.pectiog > Co...ck «uard of honour. 
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RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 


flu‘ Austrians had h)st. important posithms, 
tho attacks of tho enemy were delivered with 
t he greatest violence. 

“ It was a desperate <Miterpriso, which cost 
them dear,” wrote the l*etrograd (Correspon- 
dent of The Titnen from Headquarters under 
<late of July 17. “On tho 14th inst., after 
au artillery preparation lasting from 1.30 to 
0.30, including three hours of tho inten.sost 
hurricane fire, tho (.'lerman attack was launched 
in throe successiv^o waves. Our men met 
them with sharf), murderous volleys, aften* 
wdiich I saw a field strewn with (h^rman slain. 
Only one of our lim^s was reached by tho 
enemy, who lodged in a few salients of our 
first lino, whore tho trene.lios had l)oen smashed 
hy their gunners. Hut those wo regained on 
the following day.” 

Tho Oerman attacks \vero renewed in the 
valley of tho Skrobova on July 24. On tho next 
<lay fighting was r<q)orted near Gorodisliche, 
and on July 2() near T.iabusy. N<.)iie of tiuw<.*. 
attempts assumed, how'cver, serious propor- 
tions. tho battle of July 14 practically marking 
the close of tho operat ions round Haranovitche. 

In tho last w’oek of July and the first days of 
August tho Oermans once more tried a new 
attack in tho district of Smorgon, with no 
more success than on previous occasions. 

'rhero was ono other battle fought about that 
time in the northern area which deserves more 
attention than it received in the groat days of 


Berestechko and Thimalch. It was fhe fighl- 
ir»g round Bersernunde and K(>mmern in the 
week following on July 1(3. It was ]ir('eedeil 
by a violent bombardment of tlio Oerman lines 
both from land and sea. The inhintry attacks 
which followed were fully suce(‘ssful, especially 
in the district of Kernmern. In the course of 
throe days Oerman positions were carried on 
a front extending from the Oulf of liiga to 
Ikskull to a depth of one to two miles ; on 
tho extreme right, near the coast, tho advance 
even reached 12 miles. Tho losses of the 
Germans in that battle were estimated at 
about 1(),0()(). 'Fhe advance, liowever, did not 
load to any further oj)erations, arnl remains a 
iiiero episode in the stationary warfare which 
had prevailed on the Dvina front since the 
time of the battles for Biga and Dvinsk, 
fought in tho autumn of 1915. 

About the middle of August the A?*mies of 
General Bru.siloff in tho south had concluded 
(ho second phase of their operations, having 
reached tho new line extending from the 
Stokhod past Brody, Bzhezliany, Halitcli and 
StanislavofT t o the Carpathian Mountains ; 
north of tho Bripet Marshes the two opposing 
armies, in spite of numerous attempts on eit her 
side to break tho impasse, w'ere still facing on<^ 
another practically on the front which had 
been established at the close of the gi’oat 
Austro-German offensive in the autumn of 
1915. 




CHAPTER CXMX. 


THE INTERVENTION OF 
RUMANIA. 


Hiim.vnian Poek'V in 1014 — OiiKiixs and Histouv ok Ki mani\ I’hk I Ioiikn/oeekiins Kino 

(’llAKEKS AND A rSTHO-( J KRMAN Hl-:<!KMONA' IN HOMANIA (IkRMAN KiNANOIAE PkNIOTRATION 

Aeeianie: with thjo ('kntkae PowHKs -'riiK Hoiviwians in HrN(;Ain Macedonia 'I'iik 
Mai.kan Wars Peace ok Hukarest Doaiestha Poijtics Muatianh's (’action Necthami’v 
OR Intervention The Du'lomatk^ Struooee at JU kakest The Sale ok Kcmxman Cereals 
Acreement with the Allies — The Fatekcl (’ocncil Declaration ok W ar on Acstria 
Hcnoarv Kino Ferdinand and His People 'I’he Kcmanian Army The Strateohal 
pRORLEM Invasion ok 'riiANSYLVANiA. 


ROM the outbreak of the war tlie atii- 
(iide of Runiania (‘iiga^jjed (he at tention 
of tiu* belligerent- Powits of Kurope. ^ 
Recent cvi'nts had made ^lumania’s 
political orientation very vincertain, and that- 
iinci'rtainty it- was not in th(’! interests of the 
Ruiiianiaii (jlovermnent immediately to dispi*!. 
'riie Powers had from the first reali/A'd the 
importaiute of Riiinania as an ecoiomic factor ; 
as the war exteiuhni to the Balkans h('r strate- 
gical and military importance bi'cana^ still 
cUTirer. But for two years the Prime iMinist(*r, 
Biatianu, lield liis hand and earned for himself 
and his (Jovernment the name of “the Ru- 
manian sphinx.” 

Vet to an observt*!* of Rumania's geographical 
and historical ])osition the factors which must 
iletermine her course of action w’(*r(’^ piTfectly 
clear. To some ('xtont indeed history and 
geography had been opposing factors in (la* 
doteriuination of her policy According to 
iK'ither <Titerion was slie mainly a Balkan 
vState. As a land of corn and oil her busin(?ss 
(connections must l>e with th(» industrialised 
countries of \V(?stern Europe rather than 
with her morr* jirimitive southern neigh- 
bours. Her chief routes by rail and riv'er 
led to Austria-Hungary and (lermaiiy. As 
Vol. IX.— Part 115 40] 


an out])ost of Western Europe against tlu' 
East so Rumanians eonceivcMl of their 
position as a Jaitin island in a Slav 

ocean, Riinuinia had been hsl to fortify 
h(*rself against a Russian advaniT on Con- 
stantinople by the i‘stablishment f»f close 
(HHuiomit^ and political relations with the 
Central Powers. The liold of (l(‘rmMn ciipilnl 
ov('r her industries was rcinforci*d hv tlic 
dynastic tie rej)r(\sentt‘d since 18(55 hy her 
Hohenzollern ruler and tlie |)olilical uiuler- 
standing she' had <'()ne!uded in I88‘l with the 
Triple AIIia.ncc. 

Historieally. Rumania, s Iraililions p<»inted in 
exactly tlie opposite direetion. With a mixed 
population, descended in part trom the original 
Daniihian and Illyrian [le^plrs that still survive 
in the Albanian !*a.ce, in part trom Kr)mans and 
Romani/.ed I )alnia.tia.n.s whom I ra.ja.M and his 
siic-et‘ssors sf‘l f led then* to guard lia.lf comiucivd 
DiU’ia., in |>a.rt from strata. Irtt hy (he various 
wav’cs of migration Cdlic, (Jotliic. S!a.\ a.nd 
'Partar - that Imve surged along tin* mud to 
Constantinople, Kuiuaniji. e\nlved from this 
chaos of warring elements a di.stinet and inter- 
esting ( JrM*eo-Lal in eivili/al ion (»f her own. In 
reli<non sin* is Orthodox, in eommnnion with 
the Phanar at (.’oiistantiiiople, Ru.ssia and 
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CAVALRY PATROL STARTINCJ OUT TO RECONNOITRE. 

• 

IIk' ILiIkaii 8tato8. Hct laiiguai>:o, litoratnro ninotcontli ('(*nturv a:nd culrninalod \\\ tlic 

and cnKtoins sliow iiuuiy traces ol' close rela- lL*volution of 1848, the first triumph of thy 

tions with lier Slav inMghbours. JJuring the »m*\v llurnanian intdlryenffilft, • 

eight (M*nth c(*iitury and tlu' (nirlier part of T’ho su(*cooding decade witnessed th(‘ iminn 

the nineteenth century the Uumanians IooIomI of the two Principalities, and in this achievement 

to Russia for lielp m their struggle with I’^rancr? under Napoleon III. ]jlayed an impor- 

the Turks and tlie Turks’ nomin(*e Princes, tant part. During th(? reign of Prince (hiza 

and they did not look in \ain. However ( 18r>9-18()(>) the interests -generally conflicting 

much Russian prot<>clion of the Danuhian — of Prance »ind Russia remained ])repon- 

Principalities was actuated and impe<led by derant. In the light of history it was an 

nlt<‘rior motives. Kiissia played a great j>art in extraordinary a.<*t of trustfulia'ss on the 

freeing them from Turkish control, and the part of Napoleon wJuai he I'rged that Prinei' 

Russian (Jovernor, Count Kiselev, who re- Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen shouhl b(? 

organized the administration of Moldavia and called to succeed Cuza. 1’he ytnu* I8uh marks 

M'alhicdiia in the early ’.‘lO’s, laid the foundations the triumph of Prussia not only in Germany 

of modern Rumania. A still stronger influence but in Rumania. 

Mas that of Pi’ance. Partly by desccmt, above The following 1 7 y('ars witnessed the success 

all by language and tradition, the Rumanian.s of this movenn*nt. Prince Charles was at 

can claim to be a I..atin people. During the first o|)posed jxnd attacked, even by th<' 

Middle Age.t} (contact with the West was largely J..iberal leader Rratianu, who had playtsl a 

broken off, but the revival of French culturo at great part in summoning liim to the throne, 

the courts of the eighteenth century Phanariot over the measures he favoured for attracting 

princes aroused once more the latent Latinisin German capital and Gorman science to the 

of t!lie people. The moral effect of the Frencli country. During the war (d 1 870 Rumanian 

Revolution may have had considerable effect on .sympathies were strongly pro- French, but the 

the national movement of the beginning of the defeat of France convinced even lier wuirmest 
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jjyinpJVtlusorsi that they nnist look ('Isc wlu'n' for 
political support. Bisiuarck hail oriKinally 
advised the younjz I fohen/ollrrn prince t«> 
jimintain tlie friendliest nOations ^^i^h I'lissin* 
an<l for the first, few y(^ars of liis rei^n Prince 
Charles followed t his ])olicy. knowing well tliat 
onl\' with Kiissian lielp could he achieve his 
dream of achievinjj; full Riinianian indepen- 
ilcnce of the Sultan. The op|)ort unity came in 
lS/7. and the Prince, after some keen nesotia- 
tioii. thr’ew himself with enthusiasm into 
the war on Russia's side. The Rumanian 
Army, thanks to tlie earn he had ^iven it, 
pro\od its M'orth in and -iifter the taking 
of Plevna, and was larjiely instrumenta.l in 
securing coiniilete victory. 'Phe result was 
Rumanian independence, signalized three years 
iat(‘r by tlie proclamation of Prineo (diarkvs 



M. NICHOLAS MISO, 
Kuinanian Minister in London. 


as Ring. But the war none the less left 
bitter memories Viehind it ; for Russia, while 
handing ovc'i* to Kuuiania the bulk of the 
'Purkish ].iro\ince of Dobrudja, demanded 
the loturn to her of the three ilcpartments 
of Bessarabia wJiich tlie l*owers had won 
back for ^Moldavia after the (’rimean War. 
Phe theft ” of P»essarabia, as Rumanians 
unrestrainedly called it, fixed a- deep gull 
between Russia and Rumania and prepareil 
Rumanian feeling for a new step for which 
King Charles hod been patiently educating 
it. 

Cierman influences had already followed in 
the wake of the llohenzollern Prince. Xor 
indeed had Prince Charles any alternative. 
There was little to lx* hoped from h ranee in tlie 


ea.rl\ Ihissia ha.d hr(>ii Irit'il and I'lanid 

wanting. Kngland was rtinot- and iialit 
fervnt. ({ermaiiN, on tlir otla r hand, was nn( 
onlv his iiativt' eounlry hut in his . yr. and tin* 
worlds th<‘ “ eoniing ” t-oiintry. 'Phi* \ ignm^ 
and tal(*nt which tla ir iH'wly-h.iind. d Panpiic 
inspinul in the (li*rnaiM people o\'»‘rlln\M>d into 
other eoiinlriivs. Prince Charles lannijhl ( Icr- 
maii iust met oi*s to remodel his army, (Jennau 
eontraetors and i‘ngiuiM'rs t«> hnihl the indis- 
peiisahle railways, tlernum capital to finance 
Buma.niau industries and gi\.‘ solidity to 
Rumanian hanks. At lli’st unpopular for this 
reason, the Prince suhse<|nirif ly earia'd the 
griititude and approval of his subjects for what 
lu* dill for the ck'vi'lopment of the country. 
The f^ermans did much for Kumania. Situated 
a.s Rumania was lietwciai Austria Hungary and 
Russia tlie devil and the deep si a. -she looked 
to (lermany as the only |>ossi))le friend. Cci’- 
many alone eouhl control Anstria-I hingary 
and thwart Russian jmliey to\M\rds Rumania 
I'Ih* bond Ix'eamo gradually closer. What 
had h(H‘n the favourih* sela'ine of the King 
heeamo the rr^asoni'd view of the leading 
statesmen of Rumania. Tn IS8:i t he i-approehc' 
meiif was converted into an allianiM*. 

Such an alliance was in fact as inevitable for 



1 hllioit J ty. 


SIR OKORCK BARCI.AY, 
British Minister at Bukarest. 
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Kuinania as Italy’s adhq^inn to tli<‘ Aiistro- 
(UTinan Allian<*o in tho previous yoar was to 
the sister nation, '^fheir positions were v'ery 
similar. Just as Italy liacl parted with France 
^over Tunis, so llumania had |)arted with 
Kussia over Ih-ssarabia. The “ honr'st broker ” 
in both oases was Bismarck. But there was a 
still stronger |>arallel f)etween Italy and 
Rumania. As Count Xigra one<‘ sai<l to 
Brince Ihilow, Italy and Austria must be 
tat her allies or fot^s. Rumania was in a 
similar position. In Transylvania, which 
Ilunj^ary liad finally deprived of its autonomy 
in I8t)7, sonit* <>0 per (M'nt. of the population is 
Ruman. Rumania would havt' fought Ifun- 
gary in IStiti had sht' dared, and subsequtmtiy 
the ill-treatment of the Hungarian Humans 
dt'opened the fet>ling in Rumania on the ques- 
tion. Kvtm in 18t>0 Bismarck had workt'd for a 
rapproehement betwtu'u the tvvt> countries, a 
rapprochemimt seriously impt'dt'd by ilu^ 
dVansylvanian question. It took him 14 
years to st;cure it, but in I88,*{ it bet’ame an 
accomplished though not an admitted fact, 
for with King (Miarles’s a|)proval the Brina^ 
Minister, Bratianu, m<‘t (^)unt Kalnoky at 
Vi(»nna and Bismarck at (Jastein, and tlienee- 
fortli Rumania's adhesion to the Triple Alliance 
became a postulate of I^hirojiean diplomacy, 
'rhat there was never a publics aiinoun(;ement 
of it may liave bet^n due t,o a flesire not to 
irritate the Russian (government and pofiular 
Rumanian sentiment. While Bratianu had 
the support not only (»f his own compact 
National Lil)eral party but also of the “ Young 
(’oaservatives,'’ among whom P. Carp (then 
Minister in V’^ieniia) and T. Maiore.scu worked 
hard for the conclusion of the alliance, tliere 
was considerable dislike of it among politicians 
of the extreme Right and [jcft — Russophil 
boyars and Francophil Radii^als -and feeling 
in tlie country was at tlie moment intensely 
Hungarophobo. For wliatm'«*r reason, tho 
treaty remained an agrecmmit of ministers, un- 
rat itied by Parliament. 

The following 30 years constant ly strength- 
ened the Austro -German hegemony in Ru- 
mania. Already in 1875 a commercial treaty 
hiui been concluded with Austria-Hungary by 
the B^iiscar (^atargi Government according the 
Monarchy most favourable terms. During 
the following decade the value of Aiistro- 
ITungarian goods imported was trebled, and in 
1882 constituted 50 per cent, of Rumania’s 
tot?»iI imports. But behind Austria-Hungary 


stood a far more dangerous friend. It was only 
in the late ’80’s that Prince Bismarck set forth 
on his campaign for the commercial conqui'st of 
Italy. It was almost at tho same time tliat, 
Gtu’man trader and finance began tho methodical 
conquest of Rumania. Taking advantage of a 
tiMiqjorary trade-war betweim Rumania and 
Austria-Hungary, Germany embarked in 188l> 
on a struggle for the Rumanian market. By 
1889 she had secured first place in s|)ite of 
French and British elTorts, and her shart* of 
Rumania’s ttital annual imports rose from 
29 per cent, in that year to 40-33 per cent, in 
1913. Into the second ]>Iace stepped Austria- 
Hungary, and, after th^ resumption of friendly 
relations in 1891, maintained an average share of 
Rumania’s total imports amounting to about 
25 fier cent. 

The victory of German trade in Rumania, 
was due in ])art to the lack of organ iziM ion of 
other competing countries, but above all to 
the methods employed. Here, as elsewhere, f In- 
close intcrconneetion of trade whh .scientifie 
resiwch stood the* Germans in good slead. 
J’heir practice of turning out vast (juantitu-s 
of cheap and attractive*, if “shoddy,” ge)ods 
enabled them to flood tin* Rumanian market. 
But, abov'o all, their success was due to tin* 
system of long (*r('dits allowed by G(*rman 
export firms to RuUianian traders. Wlien* 
Kngiish, French and Italian firms w(*re un- 
willing to grant more than tl ree six months' 
grace, German houses willingly allowed twelve 
to fifteen, asking no payment for the goods 
su|)plied till tho retailers had actually disposed 
of thorn and made thoir profits. The indiisf rv 
of Germans in learning foreign languages and 
in studying foreign tastes was reinforced b}' 
the fact that German was already the chicJ 
(commercial language of Rumania owing to 
the presence and activity of Jewish merchants 
in the towns. 

J’hc Gennans could not, however, have taken 
the risks through which they won their victory 
without the help of the banks. Here, as 
clst'where, the German l»anks, especially the 
Deutsche Bank and the Diskonto-Gesellschaft, 
were the mainstays of German foreign policy. 
Their representatives and commercial agents 
supplemented the reports of the many consuls 
and vice-consuls of the Central Powers. Phe 
Diskonto-Gesellschaft first and foremost oc- 
cupioil itself with the loans raised by tlie 
Rumanian Government on the Berlin market. 
After 1866 — the year of Prince Charles’s 
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accesHion — practically all the Kum.inian loans 
>\ore off('ctcd in Berlin. In B)()7 the Uerniaii 
Uonanl-Gtiieral calculii.ted that Rvunania’s 
public del)t ainomitod to 1,430,000,000 l<*i 
( to?, 200,000) ; in 1012 it was estimated iit 
£(>.‘>,040,000. Of the form('r sum about 
£30,776,880 wa.s owing to Germany, h^n^.nce! 
}>eing second creditor to th<‘ extent of some 
£18,500,000. In other words, Rumania was 
]^aying y<*aT-ly in interest to Germany about 
£2,000,000, whicJi a Rumanian writer indig- 
nantly calls a “ new form of tribute, a sort of 
servitude.” * 

But State loans wore but a small part of 
Rumania's obligations to Germany. It was 
in the long run on German banks, which 
backed Gorman trade, that Rumania depended 
for 40 |)cr cent, of her imports, and those she 
was forced to pay for in cash, since Germany 
only took in exchange 0*62 per cent, of her 
exports, which went mainly to Belgium, Great 
Britain and Italy. But German fimvnee played 
a far more direct part in Rumania. It had 

* Dr. M»\rcol Bibiri -Sturia in his recent “ UtTinaniH 
in Uom&iiia” (1916), which gives u very lull account of 
Qerin^in enterprise in Huinunia. 


secured a control over Rumaiiia i industry and 
linance which, while stimulating and solidify- 
ing, might at will be couv'crted into a strangle- 
hold, Gorman enterprise played a gnnit part- 
in the. development of modern Rumania. The 
first Rumanian railways wore construete<l 
under a contract by the Prussian Jew 
Strausberg —whoso claims Bismarck impor- 
tunately pushed — and afterwards taken over 
by the Rumanian Government. During llu' 
late ’90’s the Germans waged a .sueeessful wai* 
for the control of the petroleum industr\- 
with the American Standard Oil Comi)anN'. 
In 1903 Steaua Romana (“the Rumanian 
Star”) fell into the hands of the Diskonto- 
Gosollschaft, wliich put it under the direction 
of the Deutsche Potrolomn-Aktion-Gesellsc.haft, 
of Berlin. The shares in this company were 
mainly in the hands of the chief Gorman 
banks, hooded os usual by tlie Deutsche 
Bank. Between 1905 and 1914 some dozen 
other companies for the production of pet roleum 
were formed with German capitaU and by 
1914 Germany claimed 37 per (ont. of the 
capital invested in Rumanian oil (this is 
cxclihsive of Kiinianian companies irainly 
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backed by Cerman finance), Cn^at Britain 
corning next with 30 per cent. The same 
thing is true of the electrical industry, of 
sugar, beer, paper, cloth, cotton and cement 
manufacture, and of the exploitation r>f 
woods and forests. On every side there 
was evidence of Gorman enterprise and of its 
success. 

Most important of all, Rumanian Imuldng 
was brought into close touch with Geniumy. 
Up till 1895 the chief banks in Ruma.nia, apart 
from the National Bank, had been French. 
After 18(15 there had also boon an English 
hank of Rumania, originally formed as a 
Rumanian company. In 1895 th(‘ Iksilsche 
Gesellsehaft and 8. Bkaelmider, of Berlin, 
founded the “ Bai^ca Generala Romana,” 
which l)(M!am<^ now one of the loading banks of 
Rumania,. Tu 1901 followed the “ Banca de 
Credit Boiuan," in 1905 the Marrnorosch 
Blank .V: (V>.’s Bank, in 1907 (lie “ Banca 
OonuvK'rciala Rotuana all of them in the 
main backed by and to a large extent founded 
with German capital. The smaller provincial 
banks were equally under the control of 
(german, Austrian and Hungarian finance, and 


.Austrian capital again was tlc' fomuhitimi of 
the three great insurance societies, Davehi- 
Roiuania, Na/.ionala and ( lenenila. Instances 
of this might ))»• multiplied indelioitcly, hut 
enough has been said to show tluU (h‘rmmi;V'^ 
hml s(^cnr(Ml the contn)!. if not of Bumenimi 
hearts, at least of Riimjmiaii purses. 

IVditically, Bumania cainc mon* and oic 
into line with t!u' gtaa ral policy of the 'I’riplt* 
Alliance. By 19 Bnma.ma a.ml Tnrkt>y 
were almost considtan'd a.s r*ciiist it ut ing with 
Germany, Austria. II imgary and Italy a thiin* 
tuple .\lliauc»‘, the uicmbers of which wcK' 
unitetl by common hostililics and at least 
mutual c<*.nii()mic a,<lva.iilag(‘s. Bcoiiomie and 
political n‘la.tinns with Germany, strciigtheia*d 
by distrust of ami rescaii incut against Russia 
and Bulgaria, had [irovcd more fon^eful tha,u 
the natural sentiments of ath'dion which at- 
tracted Rumania to Krancc. Rumauiaii iu- 
t crests woiihi in fact have bceomi' wholly 
identified witli those of tlie Geiilral European 
bloc but for tho fact that bet w<‘en them loomed 
the question of Rumania irnalenta. 

Allusion has alreiuly been made to the un- 
justifiable iucorj)ora.tion of Transylvania in 
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Jlnngary in 1867, when Francis Joseph, as one 
of the many concessions made to establish the 
Austro-Hungarian Ansglcich^ threw Transyl- 
N'ania as a sop to the Magyars. Tt is true that 
^by the Nationalities Law of 1868 the Hungarian 
(loverninent promised scrupulous respect of 
its Rumanian subjects’ language, nationality 
and religion. Hut this promise, like so many 
i)thers, was only made to hi* Imilom. It was 
followed by the Klect-oral Law of 1874, wliicli 
gciTymand(5red the constituencies in sucli a 
way as to deny the Ilumanian population any 
adequate representation in the Hungarian 
Harliainont. Under the narrow nationalistic 
regime, of Koloman Tisza laws aiming at the 
Magyarization of Rumanian seljools were 
passed in 1879, 1883 and 1891. Similar 

methods were resorted to in order to make the 
Rumanian Orthodox and Uniate clergy a means 
of Magyarizing the province. While in 186.3 
68 per cent, of the schools w'ere non-Magyar, in 
1892 the percentage had fallen to 14 — i.c., 2,386 
out of the 16,917, instciul of 6,458 out of 13,798. 
1’he administration of the country was almost 
ent irely in Magyar hands. 1’lie Magyar autho- 
riti(‘S ruthlessly controlled the elections, effec- 
tually silencing the voice of the Rumanian 
population. Whereas on the basis of popula- 
tion the Rumanians of Hungary should po.ssc.ss 
about 69 representatives out of 413, these 
wore never allow^ed to exceed 14 (in the year 
1906), and through the scandalous elections of 
1910 wore reduced to five ! 

The Rumans of Hungary resisted resolutely 
this policy which aimed at denationalising 
them. In 1881, as a result of a great national 
convention at Hermannstadt, a Rumanian 
National Party was formed whoso programme 
embraced the preservation of the Rumanian 
language, schools and Church, the appointment 
of Rumanian-speaking officials and the restora- 
tion of Transylvanian autonomy under the 
Hungarian Crown. Pennission was refused by 
the Hungarian Crown to a petition that these 
demands should bo laid before tho Emperor- 
King and every form of persecution was 
applied to tho nationalist loaders. Since 1892 
the struggle had become still more acute, the 
Magyar oligarchy refusing all concessions. 
The regime of reaction culminated in Apponyi’s 
school law of 1907 and the election scandals of 
1910.* 

Tho Rumans of Hungary wore thus forced 

• Vividly deiMsribed in K. W. Seton- Watson’s “ Cor- 
ruptiou and Uuforiii in Uuui'ary.” 


to look beyond the Carpathians to their “ free ** 
brothers. In 1891 there was founded in 
Bukarest tho Liga Culturala, a society whose 
object was tlie protection of tho interests of tlie 
whole Rumanian race. In press and Parliament 
attention was constantly directed to the con- 
dition of Riunania’s “ unredcr'incd ” brothers. 
Tho problem was a big one. In Hungary itself 
— ^according to 1910 Magyar official statistics — 
lived 2,949,032 Rumans, of whom half w^ero to 
bo found in tho province of TraiLSylvania and 
tho remainder in the eastern part of tlio Banat 
of TemesvAr, and in the counties of Mdramaros, 
Szatrnar, Bihar, Szilagy, Arad,* etc. Anotlicr 
275 115 Rumans lived under the Austrian 
Government, chiefly in Bukovina, where tliey 
formed more than one-tliird of the popula- 
tion. On the other hand, tho larger part 
— ^nearly two-thirds — of the population of 
Be.ssarabia, annexed by Russia in 1812, 
was Rumanian, and the claim of these 
Be.ssarabian Rumans served to distriuit 
Rumania’s attention from tlie question of 
Transylvania. Further there were people of 
Rumanian stock in N.E. Serbia and in Mace- 
donia, and though their incorporation in 
Riunania was out of tho question, their fate 
keenly interested the country. 

It was, indeed, over the question of Macedonia 
alone that Rumania played much part in 
Balkan politics dming tho early years of tho 
twentieth century. Tho condition of the 
Vlachs of Macedonia was a grievance which she 
found Turkey more willing to sympathi.se with 
(for political reasons) than Greece or Bulgaria. 
Accordingly Rumania held aloof from the first 
Balkan war. Fears were even expre.s.sed lost 
she should join Turkey, but she avoided any 
such false stop. While she had no territorial 
irredenta to secure by participation in the war, 
she was necessarily interest<;d in maintaining 
tho Balkan equilibrium, and she warned the 
belligerents to this effect soon after tho outbreak 
of hostilities. Bulgaria’s action in attacking 
her allies on June 29, 1913, could not, therefore, 
leave Rumania indifferent. Already, in anti- 
cipation of such a catastrophe, Serbia and 
Greece had made provisional arrangements with 
Rumania. Tho lat er had to consider the 

* UumaniaiiH claim — and a roceat brochure by 0. S. 
liaenas. called “ Condiliiinile VieLiiCultiiralea Romtliiilor 
dill afara do Kogat ” (Conditions of tho Cultural Lilo 
of tho Rumanians out of the Kingdom) gives very good 
reason for tho claim — that in fact there are at least 
3,1)33,120 Rumans in Hungary and probably well over 
4.000.001). 
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attitude of UiisHia and Austria- Hungary bc'fon* 
anything else. Bulgaria’s action in antici- 
f)ating tho arbitration of Russia and treacher- 
ously attacking Serbia had roused the wrath of 
^ho Russian (lovernincnt, and in reliance on 
assurances fr<.)in t he latter that her intervention 
would not be looked on unlav’ourably, Rumania, 
on July 10, declared war and invaded Bulgaria. 
Austria-Hungary, liaving obstinately l>r*liovod 
in Bulgarian success, found her Rumanian 
ally in the field against h(^r favourite protege. 
Towerless to prevent, the (Vntral Powers 
wore obliged to condone Rumania’s action, 
but it was clear to the work I that another 
rent liad been made in the 'rriple Allianct^ 
similar to that involved liy Italy’s war on 
’Furkey two years before. 

Rumania’s part in the operations of the 
s(‘(M»nd Balkan war was bloodless but de<‘isi\e. 
She emerged from it unscathed and with 
Jieightened prestige and it was to her capital 
that the delegatees of t lie Balkan Sl ates came to 
arrange tho terms of peac-(‘. By tliis peace, 
signed on August 10, lOl.’l, Rumania obtained 
an increased sha,n* of Dobrudja, including 
tho city of Silistra., wliich she luul vainly 
demanded in 1S78, and sudicient territory to 
intorposo between tho Bulgarian fronti(‘r 
and tlio important railway Bukar(‘st-C(‘rna- 
Voda-Constantza., Subsivpii'nt e\ents prov’od 
her wisdom. 

But it W'as iu*ither territorial gain nor in- 
crea.sod prestige in tho Balkans that was t<» 
prove tJi(*- most important result for Rumania 
from the war. ''Flu? prime fact was that 
Rumania had broken w’ith the ])olicy of close 
association with the Central Powcts tliat had 
been her guiding prinei|)le since I S8;i. 

King (Charles, in order to smooth over tho 
difficulties which had shown themselves, 
diplomatically telegraphed to the (hTinan 
J^anperor : 

“ After heavy difficulties liave Vieen over- 
come, tlu? conclusion of peace is assured, and, 
thanks to you, it rcanains a final peace. With 
all my heart T thank yo\i for your loyal friend- 
ship and good w ill.” 

With eharactcH-ist ic sliiniioss the German 
kknporor hastened to (congratulate Rumania 
on her recent policy : 

” Yoiu* telegram whieh arrived to-night gives 
me real and great joy. I offer you rny most 
sincere and hearty congratulations on the 
splendid result, for which not only your own 
p<^ople, but all of the belligerent States and tlie 


whole* of Europe, have t(.) thank your wise and 
trusty statesmanlike policy. At the same time 
your mentioning that I have been able to 
contribute to what lias been achieved is a great 
satisfaction to me. I rejoice at our mutual eo- 
t»jM*ration in the clause of peace.” 

To this King Charles r(*pli(*d : 

” The kind words in your extremely cordial 
tt'legraui fill me with pride and sineere grat itude. 
Onee a.gain aeeept- my warmest t hanks for your 
warm interest and your effective shan* in recent 
events so significant for my country.” 

Exactly a year elajised between the signal me 
of tlu' Tri'aty of Biikarest and the famous C’row ii 
(‘ouncil of August 5, 1014. That year was 
marked in Rumanian foreign policy by n(*go- 
tiations \vith and (jvc/rtures to each of the 
great Fhiropean groups in turn. As rt'gards 
Balkan policy Rumania was equally diplo- 
matic. Whilst it was geiieraJly considt?red that 
the alliance with Greece and Serbia had 
ripened intcj a perma.iicnt ctUenle, t he Rumanian 
( rov('rnment wa\s careful to maintain the 
frien.dlic\st relations w’ith Gernuiny and even 
to consider the possibility of a Tnrco-Bulgaro- 
Rumanian alliance. Renewed overture's to 
Austria- llmigary over the Transylvanian (pics 
tioii were. liowevT*r, able to pnjeuro nothing 
except vagno promise's of conet^ssions from 
Count J’isza which tin* Rumanian National 
I’arty pronounecxl quite inadc(piat('. 'I'lie fall 
of Maioroscu's Conservative Coalition Cabinet 
on January l.*h 11H4, was in part attributed 
lo its failure to secure any eoiieossions from tho 
Hungarian Government. 1’he Bratianu Minis- 
try whieh sneeeediHl him felt free to detc'nniiie 
Rumania’s orientation on opjiortimist lines and 
to make Rumania’s support a legitimate objt'ct 
of barter. Crow n I’rineo Ferdinand went off to 
visit the Tsar at Tsarskoe Selo early in th(^ year, 
but w'as careful t(^ go on to Berlin and reaffirm 
Rumania’s friendship with G(*rmany. His 
eldest son, Prince Charles, w’as at t he time an 
officer in the Prussian Guards. 

Hungarian intransigeance, however, increased 
the difficulties between Rumania and tht* 
Central Powers which advocates of an under- 
stranding with Russia were not slow^ to take 
advantage of. On Juno 14 the Tsar visited 
King Charles at Constantza. Matrimonial 
alliances were in the air, an engagement 
between Prince C-harlos, eldest son of the Crown 
Prince, and the Grand Duchess Tatiana being 
widely talked of. During July, Rumanian 
relations with Austria-Hungary and with 
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I’ulgariii. gnnv steadily worse. Such was the 
ivtjMOS|)liero on which tho storm-cloud of war 
lnirst on .Inly 28. 

Tii'foro dcalinjj witli Kuinania’s altitude to 
the nr\v situation tliat laid arisi'ii it is well to 
<‘<aisi<ler internal polit ical conditions. Kuinanian 
finlitics durinj^ the ninctiM.aith century wen* 
liased on two great party traditions. Kor 
<’enturios tho real rulers of tho country had bec'n 
tlic great landed ])ropriotors, tho bolcri or 
l^oyars, over whom tho Princes of Walhudu’a and 
Moldavia held at times a j)recarious sway. 
'These great families owned practically all the 
land and disposed at will of tho services of tho 
luioducated peasants who cultivated thoir lands 
as villeins. The boyars were partly of native, 
partly of Phanariot (Constantinopolitan Greek) 
descent. Kroin among them (there are soirie 05 
in Walliu;hia and over 300 in IMoldavia) had 
Ix'on chosen the lK)spodars who ruled tho two 
principalities as tributaries of tho Sultan. Tho 
treaty of. Adrianoplo imposed by Russia on 
Turkey in 1829 changed the bann of otlice from 
seven years to a life b'liun^ and thereby the 
first step was taken towards tho emancipation 
of the ruler from the power of the boyars. 'J'he 
rtghwPtU QrganMpte, the constit ution draw n up 
by the Russian Govornor-General, Gount 


Kiselev, for t he two ]>rincipii.lit ius in I S3 1 i c- 
cogni/ed, however, the old rights and im- 
^imnities of the boyars. It was-not till ISIS 
that th(‘ first step wa.s taken in the diri'ction 
of democratic control. The rc\ ohit inn of that 
year, led by G. A. l\OS(‘tti and the hnithers 
.Bratia,nn. was insjiired hy eonteniporary nn»\e- 
menls in Prance and (Ii'iinany. 'The country 
was not yi‘t rijie for the radical cluingcs 
the provisional government pro|)osed. The 
movement was abruptly terminated by Russian 
ami 'Tnrki.sh jntcr\ (‘iition, and the constitution 
<^>f 1849 practically restored tin* hoyai’s to 

jiow'cr, w'luTc llicy rcinainod till the ai’ccssion ot 
Ih’ince Alexander Gn/.a, first ruler of tlic united 
principalitic'S. Gliosen by the unanimous 
support of all tho progi*essivc parties in Rumania, 
Guza eventually turned ill! against liim. llimseh 
rv benevolent despot wlio introduc('d sweeping 
r(‘fornis by arbitrary methods, lie aroused tia* 
distrust of Gonservat ives hy liis introduction ot 
nominally universal sullrage and lire dist t'ibut ion 
of land to the |)casa.nts, while ho faileil to gain 
tiu* favour of the Radicals, wlm disliked his 
mc'thods. popular amongst the jicoplc, Cn/n. 
fell a victim to a coalition of opposing parties. 
Tho Gonstitnent Asscrnhly that ratified the 
choice of liis successor votctl tho constitution 
which, with modifications introduced in 1879 
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CROWN PRINCE OF RUMANIA. 

Prince Charles, born October 1893. 

and 1884, remained that of Rumania at the 
time of the Great War. 

When Prince Charles arrived in Rumania he* 
found only two parties — Conservatives and 
liberals, g('nrrally called “ White.s ** and 
“ Reds.” It was from a combination of the tw’o 
that his first cal)inot was made up. During the 
first four years of liis reign (hen^ were six or 
seven changi's of rninislry. Tlio two great 
parties had split into various groups wlii<*h 
alternately supported and opposed each other. 
Out of this chaos emerged clearly defined 
parties. Thus, among the Liberals, Bratianu 
and C. A. Rosetti stood forth as the mirestrained 
supporters of extreme democracy and even 
Republicanism. Another less progressive group, 
mainly Moldavians, constituted themselves into 
a ” Liberal and Independent Fraction,” and 
with them may be mentioned the great Mol- 
davian Kogalniceanu. Further, there were a 
great number of politicians of rather un- 
determined Liberal or Conservative leanings. 
There were the tiiorough Conservatives who 
came to look on Lascar Cat argi as their let\dcr. 
And finally, from 1888 on, a new party, the 
“ Young Conservatives ” or ” Junimists ” began 
to make their influence felt, led by N. Gane, 
P, Carp, T. Maioroscu and Th. Rosetti. With 


this group A. Marghiloman was aftorw’ard>< 
associated. The year 187G marks the e.oalition 
of various grou]>s to form the National Liberal 
l^arty, of which Bratianu, abandoning his 
revolutionary radiealisin, took the leadership. 
During a premiership of twelve years (187G- 
1888) he welded this party into the strongest in 
the country. A resolute foreign policy which 
did not hesitate to choose war on Russia’s side 
in 1877 and an alliamre wdth Germany and 
Ausiria-Himgary in 1883 marked this regime. 
In homo affairs Bratianu relied on thorough, if 
somolimes unscrupulous, organization of thi* 
administration and the control of the chief 
industries of the country by the Government 
and its Tiorninoes. As against this the Con- 
servatives fought for individual liberty and for 
the maintenance of tho existing regime. The 
Junimists, w'ho supported Bratianu’s alliance 
with the Central Cowers, w’ere on tho wliolo hi- 
most formidable oj)ponents, for they combined 
ctheiency and honesty in their administrative 
policy w ith sound if not sensational democratic 
prineij)les. Their amalgamation in 1891 witli 
Catargi’s Conservatives restored that pnrty to 
a vigorous and progressive policy. Between 
1891 and 1910 Conservatives and Liberals 
succeeded one another several times in oflici^. 
In tlie last-mentione<l year tho leadership of 
the Liberal Party passed from Dirnitric Sturdza 
to I. C. Bratianu, son of bhe groat statesman 
w ho had died in 1891. In the same year there 
was tho periodic eruption in the Conservative 
party, this time led by tho brilliant politician 
and <iiplomatist Take louescu, who suci'ossively 
di.sappointod wdth ” JJberalism ” and “(’on* 
servatism ” revived, in different eircunistanees, 
the old idea of the Junimists of Tory Demo- 
cracy. lonescu’s “ Conservative Democrat ” 
party burst on the political world as an incon- 
venient troubler of tho peacf\ King Charles, 
who, during his 44 years’ reign, had learned to 
work with and manage the two great parties to 
the greater glory of his foreign policy, was 
irritated by the appearance of a new party with 
radieally distinct aims. How'ever, in 1912, he 
was obliged to accept the new leader as »♦. 
member of the Conservative coalition cabinet, 
wdiich included the tw'o Junimists Maioreecu (as 
Premier) and Marghiloman. It was this cabinet 
which carried out tho war wdth Bulgaria of 
1913. In January, 1914, it was overthrown and 
the King called Bratianu to power. Bratianu 
found himself with large majorities in both 
Houses. In the Senate the Liberal numbered 
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80, Conservatives 22, Conservative-Dcinoerats 
12, Indepondonts 2. In the Chamber the 
Liberals lian 1.*18, the Conservatives 22, (’on- 
servative-Demoerats 18, Nationalists 2, lnd( - 
pendents .*1. 

• This was t he I^irliamentary sit nation on tli** 
outbreak of tlie Kuro[)ean war. 'J'he (;?entral 
I'owcTs dill not delay s mnding the Rumanian 
King and (iovemment as to Rumanian inter- 
vention in aeeordanco with tlu' treaty of 1883. 
I'he King and Government on this point were 
in disagreement. '^I'he King, whose policy for 
48 years had been elose polit ieal and economic 
association with the Germanic Powers, and 
who might justly claim that that policy had 
borne fruit in tlie material |jrogress of Rumania, 
urged interv’erition on the German side. 'Phc 
extent and value of Rrit ish action was doubtful, 
and a victory of the Alliance led by Prussia 
seemetl a sim* prospect to the Hohenzollem 
King. Mon>ov<*r, he Indieved that by Russia’s 
deft'at Rumania could recover Bessarabia and 
check for ever Russian ambitions on Constanti- 
nople, Rumania by her services to the (Central 
Powers would be morally and materially in a 
stronger position to securer from Hungary, with 
Germany’s help, better conditions, perhaps 
cv’en full autonomy, for 1’ransylvania. In any 
case Rumania’s closest inten'sts were bound 
u|) with the Powers that liad for 30 years 
been her providers and l)ank('rs. Finally, 
Germany stood before him as the model of a 
strong, modern, scientitically organized 8tate 
sucli as it was his ambition to see Rumania. 

The Rumanian Government thought other- 
wise. Germany’s full vi<*tory, in view of 
Italy’s declaration of iK'utralily and Britain’s 
dc'claration of war, was doubtful. TIktc w^as 
little to be hoped h)r from Hungary, whose 
existenc(uis at present constituted demandedthe 
ruthless Magywi/ation of all the other nation- 
alities. Austria-Hungary’s ultimate survival 
was uncertain, wliereas Russia must alway.s be 
a Great Powder. Intervention on cither side 
was too risky to justify itself. Rumania was 
inadequately munitioned, and her frontier Jong 
and diflicult to defend. It is clear that on 
this |)oint the Bratianu Government was right. 
Had Rumania intervened on either side in 
August, 1914, her lot might have hvim a hard 
one. 

For the moment only the fulfilment of the 
treaty ww in question. The Government 
Acknowledged its validity — it had been tacitly 
admitted, but never ratified, by Parliament- — 


but disputed its applicabilily. Like Italy, 
Rumania could not agree to the claim that 
the Germanic Powers were t he attacked party ; 
and like Italy, Rumania had not been pre- 
viously advised of Austria-Himgary’s inbm- 
tioris. For th<‘ King intervention was re- 
quired by Rumania’s honour, and, as explained 
above, l>y Rumania’.s interests. However, in 
view of the Government ’s dithTC'nee of opinion 
it was diftienlt to convince the eovintry of the 
fact. Recent events liad heiglitcned anti- 
Magyar ami anti-Bulgar fet'ling amongst the 
majority of the people. By religion thc^' wcie 
connoctod witli Russia, by race and Iar)gua^(> 
tliey felt themselvo.s Latins. Only certain and 
great matiTial advantages could have out- 
weighed those sentim<‘ntal objections. 

4’o test r(*presentative feeling the King 
calk'd an cxtniordinary Crown Council as an 
advisory — of coiirse not a legally rcsf)onsible — 
body. To this (Council, which mot on August T), 
wore invited Cabinet Ministers, y)arty leaders, 
ex-Prime Ministers and ex-Presidents of the 
two Hou.s(‘s of Parliament. 'Promim^nt among 
the Opposition letidcrs were the ex-Preiniers 
Carp, Maitu’oscu and Rosetti (all original 
Jiiniinist leaders), the Const'rvativc Democrat 
chief, Tak(' Jont'seu, and the Conservativt^ 
kuMlciN Marghi Ionian, L Lahovary and N. 
Kilipescu. Of these politicians the throe first 
mentioni'd were by syrnpatliy and tradition 
pro-German. The Junimist Party, since its 
foundation in 1874, had been in entire accord 
with the King’s policy of close association with 
Germany, and could point to the material 
progress that association had brought about. 
Similar views, but held witli less deep-rooted 
conviction, were those of the Conservative 
leader Marghiloman, himself by education a 
Junimist. As for the other })oJiticians present, 
Lahovary and Filipescu represented the old 
VValkuihian tradition of friendship witli Russia, 
reinforced by strong Francophil sympatliies. 
4’ake loncscu alone appears to have been 
dominated V)y a sense of the real situation in 
Europe, a consciousness that in the great issues 
at stake in this war Rumanian ideals and 
interests alike were bound up with the defeat of 
the Germanic Powers. 

When the question was put. Carp alone 
definitely urged intervention on the side of the 
Central Powers. Ho set forth Rumania’s 
historic fears of Ru.ssia and her economic asso- 
ciations with Central Europe. The other t hree 
Germanophils’ position is more obscure, but they 
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apparently considered imtnodiatc? interven- 
tion too dangerous and favoured “ expectant 
neutrality,” to be followed by intervention 
when (Germany’s victory, in whicli they cer- 
tainly believed, had been brought nearer. All 
their colleagues of both parties were, Jiowever, 
against tliern. To the King's great disap- 
pointment the (’ouneil by a large majority de- 
cided against intervention, and in favour of a 
declaration of Rumania’s neutrality. 

The King made a last a|)peal to his Army, 
but there, too, a huge majority of oHieers pro- 
nounced themselves definitely against the inter- 
vention he favoiu’ed. The decision was a shock 


to him and at his age — seventy-six — may have 
hastened his death, which took place two 
months later, about the time of that of the 
Italian Foreign Secretary, the Marquis di San 
Giuliano. 

Noutj’ality decided on, Bratianu wished to 
secure to his country at least some advantages 
from the decision. On or about October 15 — 
as was afterwards revealed in the German Press 
— an understanding was arrived at with Hii.ssia 
by which Transylvania was promised to Ru- 
mania in return for her temporary or permanent 
(the point is disputed) neutrality. Lahovary, 
Filipescu and lonescu had seen in the Russian 
victories Rumania’s opportunity. Already on 
the fall- of Lemberg (September .*1) Filipescu 
declared that Rumania’s “ moment ” had come. 


Ihc lun* of Transylvania attracted even the 
cautious Rrat ianu, and he tlu*refori^ hastened to 
secure first reversion of that provinee. 

Meanwhih' the (iennanopliils had not wasted 
tlieir time. (Jerinan jiropagandist agencii^ 
estahlish(‘d theinsi-lves thmnghout the country. 
At Huktirest a Ruma.no-( terinan Vaircau of 
commercial information ” was set np and after- 
wards expanded into the ‘‘ Rnmano-Gernum 
ageney of information.” This atzeney issiml 
daily gratis a very complete hudge-t of “ tch'- 
graphic news ” containing iho usual sensational 
lies. In addition it circulated hundreds of 
thousands of hrochures and leaflets glorifying 


the ideals and strength of the (’entral l’o\\ers 
and discrediting tlicir oppoiuaits. In this work 
many Rumanians co-operated and many of 
them honestly believed that they anch* (‘ngMge<l 
in a patriotic campaign, on th(* ground that 
Rumania’s future ought to be associated with 
that of the Central I'owers. The German pro- 
paganda went further. It did not confine itself 
merely to close collaboration with those party 
organs wliicb by tradition or eraiviction were 
pro-Gonnan. The chief of these witc Tsnra. 
descendant of the original paper of (-arp’s 
.lunimist party, and Marghiloman's papers 
Sivngul (“ Tlu' Standard”), Im Pohh<iufi and 
Inahite (“Forwards! ’). Aln*ady on Au- 
gust 1*1, I OH, a new j>aper, /Ana ( “ Thf Day ’ ) 
began to appear in Riiinanian as semi-oflicial 
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Aiistro-Geniian organ. An arrangement wa.^^ 
made by which the old nationalist writ er Slaviei 
put his papers Minerva and Seam (“The 
Evening**) at the disposal of the German pro- 
jiaganda. On March 11, 1915, Carp issued a 
new paper, Moldom, which w^as to prov'e the 
most violent of all pro-Gi^inari organs. On 
dime 11 of the same year Marghilornan began a 
now paper, lashul, in the Moldavian capital 
which serveil as a duinping ground for any such 
absurd anti-British tales as even German 
papers in Bukarest hesitated to publish. The 
number of provincial papers founded or .sul)si- 
dis(*d by t-ho German propaganda was legion. 
Against thi'in the pro-Eiitente press fought n. 
vigorous campaign. Kilipe.seu*s paper Kpoca, 
lone.scu’8 Avimuavn and La Rournaniet and the 
independent Adevf.nd, Dimincaisa and Journal 
des Balkans lieadcid the counter-a*:taek, arid tin* 
\'iolonce of their language w'as justified by the 
greatness of the provocation. 'J*ho Govern* . 
ment organs ViUoral (“The Future’*), L'fnde- 
pendance Routtvanie and Minhcare/i (“ The Mo\ (*- 
ment ”) w'cro necessarily discreet and impar- 
tially severe on vdolenee fif any sort. The chief 
paper of the country, Unherfiuh show^ed at one 
time signs of submission to the German finamual 
yoke which drove from it its editor Fermo to 
join an indepen<h*nt liiberal Interventionist 
jjaper, Natsionalul, founded in NovemlxT, 1015, 
by the deputy Toma Stelian. Univermly how - 
ever, saved itself from purchase by the Ger- 
mans, and under the jiolitical directorship of 
General Crainiidanu defended “ expectant neu- 
trality ** and Ententophilism with dignity and 
success. ■ From this it afterwards — in April, 
1916 — ^progressed to Interventionism and sup- 
port of lonescu’s cause. 

The Gonnanopliil campaign was greatly as- 
sisted by the efforts of the Gennan Minister at 
Bukarest. Many able Gorman diplomatists had 
served a comse of apprenticeship in the Ru- 
manian capital. In recent times, Kidorlen- 
Wachtor, Prince Billow, Baron Marschall von 
Bioberstein had all represented Germany in 
Rumania. (Similarly Austria-Hungary iiad 
been represented by such diplomatists as Count 
Goluchowski and Count Aohrenthal.) In Sep- 
tember, 1914, the Gennan Minister was recalled 
and Baron von dem Bussche sent to succeed liiin. 
Baron von dem Bussche had the reputation of 
belonging to the most ruthless Prussian school. 
He had intrigued abundantly in Washington 
as Councillor of Embassy, in Berlin as the 
Foreign Office official in charge of British and 


American questions, and in Argentina in the 
yoar>s immediately before the Great War. For 
two years he, his Austrian colleague, Count 
Czernin, and the able and imscrupulous Bul- 
garian Minister, M. Radev,* kept up the Ger- 
manie eau.se in Bukarest with an induslry 
w hich in their friends* eyes deserved success. 

The Rumanian Government, how^ever, wn.s 
deaf to those sirens* songs. As the Russians 
swept, tluough Galicia and Italian intervention 
appeared increasingly imminent, Rumanian 
eyes were naturally turned to the Carpathinri*^ 
'riio new King’s resolute w’ords at his accession 
and the opening of Parliament at the end of 
November, 1914, showed that no iliplomatie 
or dynastic shackles w^ould in future be allow eil 
to impede Rumania’s freedom of action in 
])ursuit of her nat ional ideals. Tlie Russian ad 
vanco into Bukovina in January, 1015, brought 
th(^ question to the front. Bratianii in sujiport 
ing a new Army vote in Parliament spoke of tin* 
need of “ active preinxration for the decisive 
hour which will mark a hbtoric date for the 
llumaniafi people.** On January 28 a British 
loan of ’€5.000,000 w as annoimc(»d. Reserves 
wi>re called up and negotiations were rumoured 
to be proceeding, but the Russian retreat from 
Bukovina cut matters short for the moment. 

But negotiations were in the air. Italy was 
iK'gotiating with Austria and the failure of these 

negotiations infallibly meant her intervention. 

% 

It was generally supposed in Rumania as else- 
where that Italy and Rumania were working 
(doscly togethcT in their dealings with the 
JOntente Powers. Enthusiasts for “ Latin 
unity ** held demonstrations in Rome and 
Bukarest, and it was generally expected that 
the two countries would intervene simulta 
neously. That they did not do so was widely 
attributed by Italians to Rumanian over-cau- 
tion, by Rumanians to Italy’s neglect to sujjport 
Rumanian interests. In fact it was due to 
other causes. In the first place Russia and 
Rumania found it hard to reach an agreement 
over territorial concessions. If Transylvania 
had been recognized as hypothetically theirs in 
return for neutrality, what, Rumanians asked, 
was the extra inducement to them to intervene ’■ 
Extreme claims to the whole of the Banat <»1‘ 
Temesvar and Bukovina found no oceeptanci^ at 

♦ Tho Miniaters of the Knteiite were Sir George Barclay 
and M. Poklewaki-Koziell (Russia) — who haii 
recently roproKonted their countries at Teheran ; Baron 
Faseiotti (Italy), and M. Blondel (France), who in the 
.spring of J9n> was succeeded by tho Comte de SaiiC ' 
.\ulairo. 
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AkTILIJlKY GOING INTO ACTION. 


Potrograd tla'y iM^l)ii^go(l oti th(^ rights of 
Slav nationalities. In the second place, Ru- 
mania, inadequately su|>pla‘d with munitions, 
could not enter the war urdess the fall of the 
Dardanelles and the opening up of communi- 
cations hy that additional rotite were secured, 
whihi she needetl a guarantee as to Bulgaria's 
behaviour. The naval attack on the Dar- 
damdles failed definitely on March 18. The 
territorial rpiestions discussed in the negotia- 
tions w(*r<* still undecided. By tlio time these 
promised a favourable solution it was already 
too late, for the Russian retreat ffoin the 
Dunajcc. had begun on April 28, three days 
after the Anglo-French landing in Oallifjoli. 
Rumania was therefore in tio position to inter- 
vene simultaneously with Italy on May 23. 

Buring the early months of B)15 the Inter- 
ventionists had naturally bi'come more active. 
Speaking at a large meeting of the “ League for 
the National Unity of the Runians ” at Bralla 
on March 23, Fili]»eseii declared tliat if Rumania 
did not take this opportunity of lilierating 
Transylvania not only th(? future of Bumanism 
but the present position of Rumania would be 
endangered. A week later at lashi FiJipes^ni 
argued that the Bessarabian question was not 
comparable with the Transylvanian. The 
Conservative Party — always liable to periodic 
disruption — was in fact breaking up. Italian 
intervention brought the quarrel between the 
rival leaders, Marghiloman and Filipescu, to a 
head. Marghiloman was drifting to the Ger- 
man side, and on June 1 he was outvoted in the 
Kxecutive Committee of the Party. He ap- 
pealed to the general Party Congress, and 
claimed t^hat he obtained a vote of coilfidence 
there by a majority of 100 members out of the 
305 present. The Interventionists, however. 


disputed those numliers, and in any case dis- 
counted the authority of the Congress, which 
was composed of cx-oflicials and not in touch 
with the mass of the electors. A split inevit- 
ably followed, and the ])ro-( {errnan and pro- 
Ententist groups of the party elected Marghil- 
oman and loan Lahovary respectively as tht‘ir 
Ifnvdcrs. A month later Lahf>vary dic*d and 
Filipe.seu became chief of the Conservative or, 
as his opponents called it, the ( 'onservative-1 ){.>-- 
sident — Party. 

The Russian retreid had, however, put Ru- 
manian intervention on the Entente side out 
of the quest ion. Bratiann had, indeed, forbidden 
the transit of munitions to Turkey, but he was 
forced to be most circumspect in his dealings 
with the Central ICiiropeari Powers, for t he pro- 
bability of the Dardanelles falling became daily 
more remote, there was no help in Russia, and 
on July 20 Bulgaria’s convention with Turkey 
was marie public by The Times Corrr'Spon- 
dent in the Balkan Peninsula. Rumanian 
agriculturalists urgently demanded markets for 
their grain, and at the beginning of June it wn.s 
rumoured that the wheat crop had be<*n bought 
up by Austria. The Government, indeed, can‘- 
fiil for the internal needs of the country, h.ad 
since the lieginning of the war forbidden the 
export of cereals, but it was doubtful if it could 
continue to do so. There oven seemed a danger 
of Bratiann bidng forced politically into th<^ 
Austro-Gennan camp. The German propa- 
ganda very actively workcxl for such a con- 
Hiimmation. On June 9 — presumably -under 
German pressure — Austria-Hungary is alleged 
[by La Eoumanie, May 20/Jime 11, 1015, and 
lashul, February 7/20, 1916] to have offered 
Riunania to cede her Bukovina and guarantee 
her “ most satisfactory treatment ” of the Ru- 
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mans of Transylvania in return for her inter vt‘n- 
tion. Germany added her own guarantees and 
(lie additional lure of Bessarabia which Ru- 
mania with AiLstro -German assistance might 
hope to conquer from Russia. A wt'ok 
l)eforo Mackonson had entered Przemysl, and 
thirteen days later Bdhm-Krrnolli entered 
Lemberg. It was a unique moment for the 
Germanopliil Interventionists. But liratianu 
refused to bo drawn. Possibly, with reason, he 
distrusted Habsbiirg promises about Bukovina 
aiul Magyar promises about Transylvania — to 
which recent Hungarian policy had alrfuuly 
given the lie. Certainly he knew public opinion 
was against tlie Central Powers. 'J’o offend a 
great and growing empire like Russia would 
uKuui future anxieties and future retribution, 
whereas Austria-Hungary bore all thes marks of 
senility and a|)proaching decomposition. In 
any case he refused the bait. 

'riie Gerrnanophils continued their cam|)a.igu 
undeterred. Marghiloman and his followers 
more and more es[)oined the cause for which 
Carp had alway.s stood. The German propa- 
gandist press multiplied exceedingly and re- 
plenished the Rumanian public with news 
made in Germany. The Ententophils were 
therefore thrown more and more together. 


Since the beginning of tlu' war Filiposcu and 
Take Icmeseu had in fact Ixvn in agriMMnent 
as to the necessity of ultimate mierveution oti 
the Knt<'nte sid(‘. 'I'lu‘y had Ix^ru assoriMte<l 
in the (Cultural Leagjie, th(‘ League fur XjU i.uci^ 
Unity, the “National Action'’ and <»ther 
patriotic irredeidist organ i/.at ions. 'I'hey found 
support in th(' numi'rous 'rmnsylvanians wlm 
had made tht‘ir way iu-ross t he ii’onti<‘r -prit'sts 
like Kjither X’asi'o Lucaei, writers lik« the poet 
Octavian Gogi.,aiul numerous pred'essors, clergy- 
men, journali.stsand])olit iea.1 t liinloTs w hosaiw in 
the Magyar tlu' hert'ditary and inev itable foe. 
Tliese Interv'r'ut ionists earri»'d on a lively cam- 
paign against tin' (h‘rman propaganda and its 
press, 'riiey l>(‘gan with a great students’ 
dc!uonstratio!i (m Sep(,eml)er I in eominemor.v- 
tion of the IllHh anniversary of the death of 
Michael the Jh'a\a>, the \ValIa<*hian ])rim*(‘ who 
for tho only time in history united under his 
sway— though but for a year or twa)— tin* whole 
Rumanian race. They next [)roeeeded to 
orgaruzo a “ Guard of the National Dignity “ 
wliose members patrolled the streets seizing and 
tearing uj) all the (ierm{mo[)hil papers sold or 
distributed in tlu^ streets. Meanwhile tlujir 
papers, like* Adevend, foretold a Gemiano- 
Bulgariari invasion of Serbia and demandt'd 
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tiiat Kiirnania should, in agr'peinrnt with 
Croooe, come to Sc'rhia's holj). 

Bratiariu was, however, not in a |josition to 
do so. In spite of Venizelos’s desire for inter- 
V(jjition, the iiumanian Premier understood 
the diniciilties lie would meet w ith in. King C^)n- 
stantine and the Cn.H*k General Staff. It was 
not e]('M.r if tlie Western Powers meant, to give 
Serbia more than “ diplomatic ’’ hc'lp. Tlie 
last hopes of taking the l)ardau('ll(‘s were past. 
Surrounded by German, Austro-Hungarian and 
Bulgarian armies, with nowhere to look for 
munitions w'hieh sh(* badly ne»‘de<l, Rumania 
was not in a position to int(a*vene, thougli Iier 
sympathies with Serbia were strong. 'Fhe 
Germans were n'doubling their efTorts at 
liukan'st and their press s|)oke almost daily of 
a Carp-Maiorescu-Marghilomari Government 
w’hieh should replace Bratiauu if he did not give 
satisfaction. 

On September 23 Bulgaria mobilised. On 
October 5 Venizelos was forced to resign. On 
October 9 the Germanic armies occupied Bel- 
griMic. Feeling was much excited in Bukarest. 
On September 20 a great Interventionist 
meeting took place at wliich Filipescu, Take 


lonescu and prominent Ententopliil politicians 
and journalists participated. Filipescu de- 
dared that the Germans could only put 300,000 
men against Serbia. Their * evasion could cer- 
tainly })e repulsed if Rumania intervened. Tin? 
Knt(‘nte Powc'rs should br* r.sked to supply 
J. 10,000 nam. The meeting pa^-sed a resolution 
condemning German propagandist met hods and 
calling on the Government “to order tlu' 
mobilization of all our military forces.” As a 
result of the meeting the various Interventionist 
societies decided to coml^ine in a great national 
association to be called the “ Unionist Federa- 
tion.” Fili|)escu wuis nominated leader and 
manifesto was addressed to the nation staling 
the programme of tfio Federation to be the 
realization of a Great Rumania. 

Both groui)s of the Ix'lligereuts had in Mie 
meantime sounded Bratianu. The Fntentt! 
Bowel's hoped that the threat of Rumanian 
intervention might stop Bulgaria and save 
Serbia from the fat e which t hreatened her. The 
Ontral Powders w’ero anxious to secure them- 
selves against an attack by Rumania on the 
left dank of their lulvance. The reasons why 
Bratianu w as unable to accede to the Entente’s 
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ovortvirrs havo already boon stated. Eumaiiia 
ran the risk of complete st rategical isolation ; 
licr supply of munitions was inadefpiato. Only, 
tUoroforo, tlu' certainty of a six'ody opening of 
the Dardanelles could wairrant a do<'iHioii to 
intervene. Bratianu informed the Entente 
Powers that unless they could send 400,000 
men to Salonika Rumanian intervention was 
out of the question. Such a demand was un- 
realisahle, and Bratianu had therefore nothing 
for it but to inform tlu' Central Powers that 
Rumania proposed to remain neutral. Acconl- 
ing to the Berlin LokahAnzeiffer (October 4) 
this assurance was given to Bulgaria on Sep- 
tember 20. Rumania was, in fact, in a critM!al 
situation. If the Austro-tlermans had, as 
many of their military advis(*rs demanded, 
followed up their conquest of Serbia by a great 
invasion of Fuinanin, the latter must ultimat(*ly 
have succumbed. Fortunately the diplomacy 
of Bratianu averted the danger. The Central 
Powers in consequence of the British blockade* 
and the poor harvest of 1915 btully needed 
cereals. On October 30 Bratianu thought fit 
to placate the Austro-Gcrman throats and the 


re.stivcness of the agriculturists liy a promise to 
allow once more the (*xport of grain wliich had 
been forbidden since August, 1914. The 
Government announced the a.|)p(»intment of a 
new Central Grain Expend (Vuumission through 
which, but fhrou(/h ivhirh alour, the resumption 
of commercial relations with the Central Powers 
was authori/ed. While this did not wholly 
please the (J(*rmanop}iil agrarians, who would 
have |>refc*rrefl unre.^tricterl ()(*rmission of 
export, it held out hopes of arraiig(*ments to the 
Central Powers. In bu t some six weeks later 
it was announe(‘<l that the Au.-trod k*rm4m 
Grain Import .Association ))a<l pureliascd r»0,no0 
wagon-ioads of gniiii. Tl»e price demanded — 
£0,450,009 and an export duty <»f per cent, 
(to paid in gold)- called forth an angry 
prf)tr*st from the Cnloffuc (brnttc (l)ee(*mb('r 2S), 
but there was no help for it. 'Die Germans 
wore forced to heavily for the grain they 
needed. 

Bratianu’s cautious policy, however justified 
by cinmmstances, did not in the lea.st content 
the Ententophil Interventionists. Their pres.s 
^irote.sted vigorously agjiinst the “desertion” 
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oi Serbia and demanded immediate intervention 
and permission for [Russian troops to pass 
throngli Rumania and attack tlie Bulgars. 

Bukarest correspondent of the Corrierc dcUa 
Sera (October 31) declared that at a council of 
^\ar two-thirds of the generals present were in 
favour of intervention. Ten days before 
Oenernl Orainieiann hnd dec-larofl in Universal 
that “ the strategic situation will be admirable, 
ideal.** Another groat interventionist meeting 
w as liold on October 25 Ijy the Unionist Fedcra- 
tion and its supporters. A demonstration t ook 
])hwje afterwards. The soldiers intervened, and 
there were some casualties. Biatianu wiis in 
no mood for adventurers, and on October 31 his 
policy wiw enthasiastically endorsed at a 
Notional Liberal party meeting, though a few . 
niernbet's like Stelian and Moldoveanu had 
already gone over to tho Interventionists. On 
November 4 the professors joined in the contro- 
versy with a manifesto signed by 53 of them in 
favoiuf of immediate intervention, and on 
November 24 the Unionist Federation reiterated 
its demand. 

On November 29 Parliament mot afb'r an 
adjournment which had lasted a year. 41ie 
Interventionists at once began to interpellate 
tho Government as to Riunania’s military un- 
preparedness, the German prof)aganda, and 
relations with foreign Powoi’s. A fierce debate 
(m foreign policy continued for practically a 
fortnight. The cose for joining the Central 
Powers was stated fully by tho Russophobe 
die-hards, (kvrp and Store. *J'he Government’s 
policy of anned expectancy was wannly de- 
fended by moderate interxentionists like Pro- 
fessor lorga. Finally, following on many im- 
passioned speeches, Take lonescu woiuid up 
with an oratorical mosteipiece, in which he 
devidoped tho international meaning of the w ar 
and insistfKl on tho urgent need for Rumania to 
intervene and win the union of the whole 
Rumanian race. Tlie Govermrient thus gave 
every opportunity for discussing foreign policy, 
but refused to prophesy. A cautious statement 
from Brationu concluded the debate, and both 
Houses passed a vote of confidence by largo 
majorities. Parliament then adjourned for 
five xvoeks. 

Before it reassembled two important arrange- 
ments hod been made. In the first place the 
acute political crisis, which was developing, was 
averted. Tlie Transylvanian leaders, Father 
Lucaoi and Octavian Goga, had stood as candi- 
dates for two vacant seats in the Chamber. On 


.lanuary 17 the fliNt ballot took pla(•l^ ,uid 
Father Lucaoi appoairod first and Goga second 
i)n their rospootivc lists. A new ballot was 
required, but lieforn it was taken it was 
aimounet'd that tho Federation liad withdrawn 
its two eandidiit(‘s, leaving tho tw*) seats to tlHi 
Government s nominees. If, was (^loar that' an 
arrangement had been arrived at with the 
Government, and tho Independent ])r(\ss elaimed 
to knowr tho substance of interviews of Kiit-ent** 
Ministers with the Goxernment and the Inti r- 
ventionist leaders on .lanuary 17 and 18. The 
Marghilomanist press proeeeded to a systematio 
cam))aign of abuse of Bratianu for his “ truce ’* 
with the Federationists. Henceforth the Ger- 
manophils were never in doubt that Bratianu 
had definitely thrown in his lot with thti 
Kntonte Powers and that it was assurances to 
that effect which had induced the Interven- 
tionists to abandon for the time being their anti- 
G< ) vemmontal campaign. 

The other cause for the Gennanophils* anger 
with BratiMrm was tho sale — announced on 
January 12 — to a British syndicate of 80,000 
wagon-loads of cereals. Tho Marghilomanist 
press \dolentIy criticiz(‘d this deal as lieing of a 
purely political character and conne(?tod with 
official financial relations with tho British 
^Government. Thf) Government pn^ss main- 
tained that it was a purely commercial trails- 
eetion, but neither tho Germanophil nor the 
Fctleiatiunist press accepted this point of vi( \v. 
Iknphasis was laid on a second loan placed in 
l^ondon about this time. 

Bratianu was prudent enough to allow' the 
conclusion of another grain deal with the 
Austro -Gormans shortly afterwards. This pur- 
chtise comprised 140,000 w'agons of i*creals. A 
large part of these w'as exported, but the com- 
pletion of tho contract was interrupted by 
Rumania's subsecpient declaration of war. A 
further attempt of the Central Powtrs t»> 
comer the flour supplies of tho count ry in oriler 
to provision Turkey was, however, countered 
by energidic action on the part of the British 
Bureau w hich, through tho bank( r Chrissove- 
loni, bought up on April 29 tho whole of tho 
40 per cent, of the flour output available for 
ex]iort. The importance of these two British 
pureluises in circiimvonting Gk^rman plans and 
in conciliating ngi-Mrian feeling is obvious. 

Meanwhile on April 16 the I’arliamentary 
session closed. The hist months had been 
devoted mainly to the question of tho Budget, 
to authorisotion of an internal loan — which 
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ultimately reoelied £10,000,000 — to the inv'esti- 
gation of smuggling scandals and to the passing 
of necessary military measures. 

The Interventionists had confined themselves 
.since the “ truce *’ to criticisms of the Govorn- 
n cut’s internal pt>licy and hod dropped thc*ir 
interpellations on foreign affairs. But the 
prorogation of T'arliament was followed by a 
renewal of the Interventionist campaign. 
Already on May 13 a “ fusion ” of Ionesco’s 
Conservative Democrat and Filipescu’s Con- 
servative Party was rumourr'd in the Govern- 
ment press. The imprudent language of Count 
Czernin, who threatened lonescu with the with- 
drawal of his Austro-Hungarian decorations, 
precipitated matters. lonescu hastened to 
s(md l)ack the insignia of the Iron Crown and 
the Red Eagle to the Austrian and German 
Ministers. His example was applauded and 
imitated. A huge banquet was given in honour 
of those who had done so and at this banquet 
all the prominent Interventionists were present, 
lonescu himself spoke reaflinning the need for 
immediate int(Tvention and a telegram was 
r?ad out from Kilipescu, who was unable 
through illness to be present, in which he spoke 
of the increasingly close association between 
himself and lont^scu during the last 22 months 
— an association which had now resulted in 
“ the ac'complished fact of a fusion between 
our two parti(‘s.” The prcs.s of all parties 
.showed the greatest inten^st in the event, the 
Interventionists greeting it with enthusiasm, 
the Marghilomanists with abuse, the Govern- 
ment papers with assumed amusement. '^I’he 
Marghilomani.st lashul wrote, for instamte 
(.Tune 0), “ Filipescu’s party has been swallowed 
up in the Takist quagmire,” and La Politi(fne 
told Filipescu that he was paying the penalty 
for his “ desertion ” of Marghiloman a year 
ago. The Governmental Ind^pendance Jlou- 
maim wrote, “ Another fusion ! How many 
does that make and how long will it last ? ” 
Vlitornl sarcastically congratulated lonescu on 
‘^getting the naif Filipescu under Iiis con- 
trol.” 

The “ fusion ” M^os not easy to effect owing 
to disagreements on internal policy between 
Filipescu’s and lonescu’s parties. But with 
tact and concilia! oriness real hannony was soon 
established, 1’ake lonescu took charge of the 
new party in Bukarost and a Filipescan, 
Greceanu, at lashi. Military events soon 
supplied tljem wuth material for agitation. The 
beginning of tha great Russian offensive on 


June 4 opened up the question of intervention 
once more, especially as it was soon succeeded 
by the defeat of the Austrian invasion of Italy 
which on May 24 Steaqnl had held up to Kuma- 
nians as a warning of their own fate in case of 
intervention. The taking of Czemowitz on 
June 18 provided the first occasion for a public 
demonstration. lonescu took the opportunity 
publicly to renounce his “ truce ” with the 
Government on foreign policy and to regain his 
complete freedom of action. He formulated 
the demand for a “ national Government ” and 
for immediate intervention. The demand was 
repeated at a second demonstration on June 2<i. 
when lonescu explained that the nations 1 
Government lie demanded could not include 
Marghiloman. At a third meeting held on 
July 3 Greceanu called on the Government to 
resign. All these in(‘etings were preparatory 
to a general demonstration on July 17 at which 
both Filipescu and lonescu spoke. 'J’he former 
impatiently denounced Bratianu’s policy as 
over-canny and materialistic. Further d<*lay 
was intolerabh*. 

“ I do not pronounce.” he said, “ in favour 
of a National Government — that the country will 
exact when it needs it — but I do urgently 
demand what Rtqniblican France has obtained, 
national union. M<‘n of all fiarties and men 
attached to no partitas . . . let th(*m all unite, 
even the Liberals, and form a Government which 
should hav<^ no other care than for the interests 
of the land. . . . We ought respectfully to 
address ourselves to the King aiid say to him, 

‘ iSire, give us sacred union. Make an appeal 
to all the Rumanians and you will tvccomplish 
the greatest act and most bc'autiful deed 
possible for your Majesty.’ ” J’his appeal was 
seconded by lonescu, who called on the King 
to prove himself “ the best of Rumanians.” 
The dynasty, he said, will only be strong “ when 
it has its roots this side of the Carpathians. . . . 
Give us war and sacred unity, so that together 
we may make a Great Rumania ; for in a small 
Rumania there i.s no room either for you or 
for us.” 

Meanwhile the Gerrnanophils had continued 
their campaign unabtishcd. The succe.s8e8 of the 
Entente Powers were systematically minimised 
in their press, which demonstrated daily the 
certainty of Germany’s victory and the dazzling 
prospects of commercial association with 
“Central Europe.” In the heat of press and 
party warfare the Marghilomanists* vcmeer of 
neutralism wore off and they became frank 
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expunonts of ailiaiico with Germany. Their 
press daily disseminated the most grotesque 
lies about the British pt'ople and naturally 
seized on any delay or liesitation in supplying 
Burnania with goods she needed, to hold up 
Jliritish hostility to Bumania as self-evident. 
They exhibited in pleasing contnvst wdth this 
alleged churlishness tui Groat Britain’s |)art 
the lavish way in which the Germans were 
sending goods into the country. The “ Carmen 
Sylva ” trains loaded wdth instalments of 
£0,1100,000 worth of goods which wore duo 
to Huinania in [lart exchange for lier last corn 
sale began to arrive with great pomp and 
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circumstonoe. Austria-Hungary in emuiatioii 
of these promised a series of “Mercury^* 
trains. The tw^o Central Powers began onee 
again to think themselves in high favour in 
Bukarcst. Even a section of the Entente 
Press illogically allowed itself to bo misled into 
an entirely false conception of Rumania’s real 
position 

Meanwhile Bratianu maintained a discreet 
and diplomatic silence. Ho had never aban- 
doned the hope of championing Rumania’s 
nations^ aspirations, but the difliculties in the 
way of immediate action had hitherto been 


iinm3nse. As we have scon Ru mania, was 
inadequately munitioned and strategically 
isolated. The first difficulty took time to 
surmount. The Bukarest correspondent of the 
Berliner Tageblatt (July 14) wToto that Bratianu 
had assured the Kntenfe Ministers, who sinc»* 
.bme 29 had been putting the case for interven- 
tion very strongly beff)re him, f hat “ w’e march 
as soon as we have the mimitions.” It was no 
loiigtT the case, as he alleged, that the Ministers 
replied, “ We deliver the munitions as soon as 
Rumania marches. * * There had been previously 
much haggling over this point, but the real 
difficulty in the past was not- so much this as 
the difficulty of providing Rumania in view of 
the demands which the other Entente armies 
were making for guns and shells. The* diflieulty, 
however, was ultimately solved, and M. Briand’s 
Govomment contributed largely to this desir- 
able result. On duly 23 Lederor (the cori-e- 
spondeiit) wrote : “It is now an indi.sputahle 
fact that the first train with munitions from 
Russia has entered the country.” Ilenee- 
forward Rumania could rely on the regular 
supply of munitions. 

The strategical prohl<*n\ was twofold. 
Rumania asked for support from the north and 
from the south. Bratianu wtis naturally 
aixious about the prospects of a war on two 
fronts. Eager, like every Rumanian, to begin 
t ie invasion of Transylvania, ho considered it 
iiocessary first to piovidc for the safety of the 
southern front. Writing in Adevernl General 
Gardescu had demanded that 1.50,000 to 
200,000 Russian troops should march through 
Hobrudja to attack Bulgaria. Once a promise 
of Russian support was assured, Bratianu 
naked further for such an offensive from 
Salonika as would at least contain the large 
Bulgarian forces required for that extended 
front. This demand liad alw-nys been in the 
forefront of Rumania’s conditions. The 
Premier’s brother, Vintila Bratianu, is said to 
have remarked many months before {Berliner 
Tageblatt ^ January 17) that Rumania’s whole 
attitude depended on whether or not the 
Entente Powers held and reinforced Salonika ; 
?/they evacuated it thc'y would be “ committing 
suicide.” Untveravl (February 16) wrote that 
“ an Anglo-French army of two to three hundred 
thousand men at Salonika, a number wliich 
ought to be largely increased, assures an inter- 
vention of Rumania on the side of the JCntento.” 
Again on March 14, in the same paper. General 
Crainicianu declared tliat the Entente Powers 
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could : 5 <‘(*ure Rumariittu support, not by vic- 
tories on other fronts, but only by a successful 
advance in the Malkaiis, On Ajuil 14 and 
again on May 12, Adeverul insisted on the 
necc\ssity for an Allied offensive from Salonika. 
On May 14 La Rourname wrote that “ thf? 
Jiiunanians only await a sign from Salonika to 
pas8 the Carpathians.” The Journal dcs 
Ikilkans (July 11) and Natsionalul (July 19) 
made the same tleclaration. It required there- 
fore an assurance of the I^ntente armies* 
support before Jlratianu could fix any <latc for 
intervention ; and, as the Paris Correspondent, 
of The Times (Atigust 30) pointed out, it was 
not till March 27 that the Entente? was in a 
|)Osition to give any such aasuranco. 

Two matters remained to be settled — th(^ 
extent of lluinania’s compensations and the 
(‘xtent of her military operations. The former 
question required dedicate handling, as liussian 
and Serbian interests hod also to be consulted 
jirid a fair arrangement arrived at as to the 
future of conquered Iberritories so far as possible 
on the basis of nationality. The range of 
discussion as regards Austria-Hungary include<l 
rransylvania, the Hanat of Temosvar, and the 
(?ounty of Maramaros. The future relations 
of, Russia and Rumania also necessarily 
required negotiation. 

In return tor assund gains Rumania was, of 
cpurs<s to intervene. The question nat urally sug- 
gested it self as to the extent of her action. The 
example of Italy seemed superficially an argu- 
in(?nt for a limited war against Austria-IIimgary. 
'J’ho Rumanian Government favoured such 
a limited war, at least to start with. 
Rumania’s territorial aspirations were con- 
fined to Austro-Hungarian territory. She had 
nothing to gain and much to lose from war with 
Bulgaria and Germany, especially with the 
latter, with whom, as wc have seen, she had 
been in the closest economic relation.s. Tn the 
case of Bulgaria, Rumania’s aiiris wore purely 
defensive. There was every attraction to her 
in the prospect of being able 'to devote herself 
to the Transylvanian campaign, keeping up 
merely a watchful neutrality on the Danube. 
The Rumanian Govermnont might naturally, 
then, wish to confine itself to a declaration 
of war on Austria-Hungary and had reasons 
for wishing to avoid unnecessary compli- 
cations As events proved this policy was 
impracticable. Germany declared war in order 
to encourage the ffagging* spirit of her allies 
and above all to devote herself to the dofence 
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‘>1 lnT all-impnitiuit comuxitm with Sotia 
Mi.d Consfaiitiiuiplc nnlgariaii ivluctancc 
real or f(‘igMcd- was ovcivona* at'lcr four 
days l)y the all-powerful ( in man jn neia rs 
al Ixolia. 1 lial such a situation c\rnty- 

ally b? nsiclicd was fonsecu by other 
Kumaninns ; papers liU(' La l!nii}nanir ha«l 
always nninf aiiiotl that then* eouM ho m> 
limited war and that Ibnnania must h«‘ wh<»le- 
hcarto<ily tlio friend of jar frionds and tlm 
enemy of their enemies. 

Events moved quickly. It wa-; aft (awards 
announced in the Press that, a eonv<i»tion 
between Kumanii; and the Knt(‘nto Powers was 
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signed on August 17. A(*‘*<n’diii^ to S (lisionalul 

(August 28) the final arningcincnt \\as reaclail 
nil August 23. Apparently fho (derinan Cov- 
ermnent was not awan^ of if ’till this date. On 
August 1.7 Ocneral Sarrail attaek(‘d \ha Bul- 
garians, and this was foll<»w(‘d by the bulgarian 
invasion of CreeecN whi«h had al least fh.^ 
dc.sjred effect of withdrawing parts of their 
army faHhta* from tlio Danube front. The 
Ocrmanopbilg bad expected the convention to 
he signed on August 14, nncl the fact^tbat this 
did not take place inspired paix'rs like Steagul 
with the idea that after all Bratiaim was think- 
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ing bettor of it, Adeverul (August 15), on the 
other hand, showed itself flisap[)ointed and 
uneasy On August 25 Maioreseu, who liad 
hitoly returned from ( lerniany, was received by 
the King, ami tliis fact may ha\'e suggested a 
revival of the old rarwrd that King Ferdinand, 
in coneert with the Gorman ie Powers, might 
seek to impose a Maioreseu -(.'arp-Marghilomuii 
ministry on the country. Tt was witli cxc*ited 
per])le.xity that tin? eountry received the news, 
published in a spt'cial edition of Vvitond (Au- 
gust 25) that “the agitation and unrest appa- 
n‘nt in various (piarters Juive made ll.M. the 
King wisli to h('ar in (’ouneil tin* opinions not 
only of his Government and the n'presc'utat ives 
ot ParJianu'nt but also (ho.s«> of (}u* party 
leaders, ('x-Prim(' Ministers ami eX'Preskh'iits 
of the h'gislati\'e bodies.” A new Crown 
Council was calk'd for 10 a.m. tJie following day 
at the Jkilace t)f Cotj'oeeni. It was clear that 
the ])olicy di.'cided on cm August 5, 1014, was 
onc(? more to be discussed. 

'riio (k)uneil was attended lik(‘ the fr»rmer • 
by Cabinet Alinistej’s ; In' the party leaders, 
A. Ala rghi Ionian , X. Filipescu and Take lon- 
eseu ; by th(^ (‘X-Prime Afinisters P. Carp, T. 
.Maioreseu and Tli. Kosctti, who had all been 
loading monibers^pf tlie “ Juniinist ” I’arty and 



RUSSIAN AND RUMANIAN SOLDIERS 
In the StreetB of a Rumanian Town. 


had to the last kept up ita tradition of pro. 
German ism ; and by past and present Presi- 
dents of tho two Houses — -M. Pherekydo (Presi- 
dent of tho Chamber), 0. F. Kobescu (Viee- 
I'resident of the Senate acting for the ab8(>nt 
President, V. Alissir), C. Olanescu and A. Canta- 
cuzino-Pashcanu. The King presided and luist' 
ened to acquaint tho members of tho Council 
with tho fiic^t that ho had decided on immediate^ 
war with Austria-Hungary. It w'as reported 
that ho eoncludod, “ May Rumania eoiK|uer 
hor enemies as I have eonquerod myself.” 
Tho mom(?nt had come to liberate 4'ran- 
sylvania. The decision wliethor or not to 
carry out tho King’s proposal rested with 
tho Council, but thoro could bo little doul>t 
as to that docisiem. Tho King’s proposal 
was naturally that agi'oed on witli his Cabintk. 
Filipescu and lonescu .saw^ in sight tho fulfil- 
ment of their (k^sires. 4’ho ox- Pnjsidcsnts 
wore favoural)lo. Only tho throe ox-Prime 
Ministers remained staunch to the views 
of their youth. As for ATarghilommi, he pro- 
tested, but apparently did not vote against 
tho pniposal, 'J’ho Council consequently <.le- 
oided on war, and a Note si'tting forth the 
reasons for the decision wa.s at once formall\ 
convoyed to the Austro-HungariaTv Alinistcr, 
Count Czernin, 

Tlio Note ran as follows ; 

“The alliance coneludi'd between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy had, according to 
the precise statements of the Governments 
themselves, only an es.sentially ronservati\e 
and defensive character. Its princ ipal of)j(*ct 
was to guarantee tho Allied count ries against 
any attack from outside and to consolidate th«* 
state of things created by previous treaties. It 
was with flio desire to harmonize her |)oIiey 
with these pacific tendencies that Rumania 
joined tliat alliance. Devoted to tlie work of 
her internal constitution, and faithful to her 
firm resolution to remain in tho region of th<; 
Lowx^r Danube an element of order and equili' 
briuin, Riunonia has not ceased to contribute 
to the maintenance of peace in the Balkans. 
The last Balkan w'ars, by destroying tho siatus 
quo, imposed upon hor a new line of conduct. 
Her intervention gave peace and ro-cstablisJied 
the equilil)rium. For herself she w'as satisfied 
with a rectification of frontier which gave la'r 
greater security against aggression; and which, 
at tho same time, repaired the injustice coiu- 
iiiitted to her detriment at the Congress of 
Berlin. But in the pursuit of this aim Rumania 
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was (]isa.p|joiiifr(l to obsrrvo tlial sIm- did not 
nuiot from tlio Cabinet of Vienna tlio attitude 
that she was entit le<l to expect, 

" VVlien the |)resent war broke out Rumania, 
like Italy, declined to associate herself w'itli tlie 
deelanition of war by Austria-Humtary, of 
which slie had not been notified by (he Cabinet 
of Vienna. In (lie spring of 1915 Italy declared 
AN'ar against Aus(ria-I fungary. The Triph* 
Alliance no longia- oxisti‘d. The reasons which 
<let('rmin{^d tlie adliereneo of Rninania to this 
political system disappeared. At the same time, 
in |.)laco of a grouping of States seeking b^' 
common efforts to \N-ork in agr(*ement in order 
to assure peace and the conservation of the 
situation de facto and dc jure created by treaties, 
llumania found herself in presimco of Powers 
inaking war on each other for tlie sole pui'pose of 
transforming from to|) (o bottom the old 
arrangcmients which had s(‘rved as a basis for 
their treaty of alliance. 

“ These jirofound changes were for Rumania 
an evident proof that tho object that slie had 
pursued in joining tho Triple Alliance could no 
longer be attained and that she must direct her 
views and lier (dforts towards new paths, tho 
more so as the work undertaken by Austria- 
Hungary assumed a character threatening tho 
essential interests of Rumania as well as her 
most legitimate national aspirations. In the 
presence of so radical a modification of tho 
situation between the Austro -Himgariau Mon- 
archy and Rumania the latter resumed lier 
liberty of action. 

‘ Pho neutrality wliieh the Royal Government 
imposed upon itself in consequence of a declara- 
tion of war made independent of its will and 
contrary to it.s interests was adojited, in tlu' 
first instance, as a result of assurances given at 


the out, set by Mu* Im[)erijil Miid Ibtvjil Govern- 
ment that tbc' Monarchy in di^claring war on 
Si'rbia was not ins|)ired f)y a. spirit, of cominesl, 
and that it liad ab'^oluti'ly no territorial a-ccjuisi- 
tions in vimv. 'riiese assiiranej-s wen^ not, 
realiz(‘d. 'Foday wc an* confronted hy a 
situation dc farto from which iiiMy jirise great 
territorial t ra,nsformat ions and political changes 
of a nature to eonslilutt' a grave meiiM-ee to (he 
security and future of Knmania. The work of 
peace wdiieh Rumania., faithful t.o (In* spirit of 
(lie 'Friple Alliance, attc‘m|)led to a.ee(anplish 
was thus rendered hai'n'u by thos’c who tlu'iii- 
selves were called u))on to support and de- 
fend it. 

“ In adhering in I8SI1 to thf' group of Out nil 
Powi^’s Rumania, far from forgetting the tii*s of 
blood which united t he populat i{)iis (*f tla^ king- 
dom to those Runwuiians who are subject to 
the xVustro-irungaria.n ^Monarchy, saw' in the 
relations of friendship and alliance w hich were 
estalilishod Ixrtween the (hn‘e Great. Towei-s a. 
[irecious pledge for her doiin'stic tranquillity, 
as well as for the improvement of the lot of (he 
Rumanians of .Austria- Hungary. In efteet 
Germany and Italy, who [lad reeonstitut(‘rl their 
States on the basis ot the [)rinei|>les of nation 
ality, could not hut recognize tla.i legit iniairy of 
the foundation on which their own existence 
reposed. As for Austria-Hungary, she found in 
friendly relations ijstablislied between lier and 
the Kingdom of Rumania assnrarices for 
her tranquillity both in her interior and on 
our common frontiers, for she was hound to 
know^ to what an extent the diseontf‘iit of hei’ 
Rumanian population found an eiJio among ns. 
thn?ateniiig every moment to t ronbk^ tlii.^ goo<l 
relations betweim the two Stati's. 

“The liope which we based from this point 
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of view upon our arlhosion to the Triple Alliance 
remained unfulfilled ^luring more than thirty 
years. The Humanians of the ^kaiarchy not 
only never saw any roforni introduced of a nat ure 
to giv(5 them oven a semblance of ^satisfaction, 
but, on the contrary, they were treated as an 
inferior race and cond(anned to suffer the 
oppression of a foreign element which consti- 
tutes only a minority in the midst of the diverse 
nationalities eonstituting the Austro-Hun- 
garian State. All the injustices which our 
hrotliers were thus made to suffcT maintained 
bet ween our country and the Monarchy a con- 
tinual statt* of animosity wdiich tlie (loverii- 
ments of the Kingdom only succeeded in 
appeasing at the cost of great difliculties and 
numerous sacrifi(‘os. 

‘‘ When the present war broke out it might 
have been hoped that the Austro- FI ungarian 
( Jovernmont, at least at the last moment, would 
end by convincing itself of the urgent necessity 
of putting an ei\d to tliis injustice, wliieh endan- 
gered not only our relations of friendship, 
hut even tlie normal relations which ought to 
<^xist between neighbouring States. Two years 
of war, during which Rumania has preserved 
her neutrality, proved that Austria- If ungary, 
hostile to all domestic reform that might 
ameliorate the life of (he peoples she governs, 
sliowcd herself as prompt to sacrifice them as 
she was powerless to defend them against 
external at tacks. The war, in which almost the 
whole of Euro[)c is taking part, raises the gra- 
vest problems affecting the national develop- 
ment and the very existence of States. Ru- 
mania, from a desire to contribute in hastening 
the end of the conflict, and governed by the 
necessity of safeguarding her racial interests, 
finds herself forced to enter into line by the side 
of those who are able to assure her the realiza- 
tion of her national unity. For these reasons 
she considers herself from this moment in a 
state of war with Austria-Hungary.” 

King Ferdinand hastened to publish two 
a[)peals — to tlie army and to the nation. The 
first ran as follows : 

“ Soldiers, I have called you to bear your 
standards beyond the frontiers, wIktc our 
brothers await you impatiently, (heir hearts full 
of hope. The shades of the great Voevods, 
Michael the Hravo and Stephen the Great, 
whoso rliortal remains rest in the lands you go 
to deliver, will lead you to victory as worthy 
successors of the soldiers who were victorious 
at Rasboieni, at Cal ugaroni, and at Plevna. Y on 


will fight by tlie side of tlu* great nations <o 
whom we are united. A .losporal** striiggli' 
awaits you. ^ on xviU support its \v(Mght anil 
with God's lu‘|p victory will 1 m‘ ours. Shmv 
yoiuselvi's worthy of tli<* glory of \'nur aiiei's- 
tors. Throughout tlio age-, a w lmlc p('o[)lc w ifi 
bless you and sing your praisrs." 

To his iieople King Ferdinand M[)pcalod as 
follows : 

“ Rumanians ! 

J-he war which now for t\vo y(*ar.s has 
hemmed in our front ii'rs more and clo.-oly 

has .shakcai the old haindsit ions of FairojH' and 
shown that lamcoforth it is snldy nn a national 
foundation that the poaccful lil<* of its pcoplt's 
can F)o assured. It lias brouglit tliis day whioh 
has been awaited for centuries liy tiie national 
conscience: the day of the union of the 
Rumanian race. After interminahh' centuries 
of misfortune and cruel trials our ancestors 
succeeded in founding the Rumanian State 
through the union of the Principalities, through 
the War of Indcpendi ncc, and (hrougli inde- 
fatigable lal)our from llie national renaissance. 
To-day it is given to us to assure iinshakably 
and in its fulne.s.s the work reali/.iMl for the 
moment by Michael (lie Rrave ; (he union of 
( he Rumanians on both sides of I he ( 'arpat hians. 
n is on us that it depimds to-day to delivi'r 
from foreign domination our brothers beyond 
the mountains and the? laiuls of Ihikovina, 
where Stephen the Great sleeps his eleriial 
sleep. It is in us, in the virtues of the race, in 
oiir gallantry, that lives the powerful foici) 
whicli will givH^ them onee more the right to 
l)ro.sper in peace, in conformity with tin' enstoms 
dnd tlio aspirations of our common rai'e, in a 
complete and free Rumania from tlie 'I'heiss to 
the sea. 

” We Rumanians, animated hy the saen'd 
duty which weiglis on us, arc re.solved like nam 
to confront all the sacrifices iris(‘|)anibk^ from 
a F)ittcr war. W^e set forth for the struggle 
with the enthusiasm of a peoj)Ie which l»as 
unshakable faith in its destinies. 

” The glorious fruits of victory will be our 
(•omperisc*. 

“ VV'ith the help of God forward I ” 

The die was cast. Rumania had crossed hi*v 
Rubicon, th(> Garpatliians. For better or for 
worse she hn<l thrown hi'i’self on th<^ side of 
the Allies. Next day, aftxT a mi‘eting of 
the Federal Council, Germany deeliwed war 
and on September 1 Rulgaria followed her 
example. 
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(5ENERAL VIEW OF BRASSO (KRONSTADT), 

Situated in a narrow valley at the base of the Transylvanian Alps, near the border of Rumania. 


Tlio liuMuinian principal it u?8 at the beginning 
€>f tlie nineteenth century were quite imule- 
<|uat(‘ly provich^d with means of defence, 
'fhough both W»ilaehin and Moldavia had 
splendid traditions of military aehu'vements 
under ruh'Ps like Michael t he Brave and Stex)hen 
the (Ireat, wh» had defeated the Turks and 
temporarily unified tla* ra.cc', the soventeenth 
and eiglit(*<*nth cent uries witne.sst'd a decline of 
this spirit under Turkish suzerainty and 
Phanariot ruk'. The prineipalit ies wen* nomin • 
ally defended by Turk(*y, or occupied liy Russia, 
and Rumanians were de|jrivt*d ot their in- 
dependence in foreign aff<iirs. After the '^rreaty 
of Adri.inople (1829), the Russian Govemor- 
General Count Kiselev pro(*(*eded to reorganize 
the defensive forces of the country, providing 
for frontier troops (granireri) and a small 
regular army. This amounted, however, to 
only 4,587 men in Walachia and only 1,096 
in Moldavia. The xjrincipalities played but a 
passive part in the Crimean VV'ar, and the 
army was more concerned with internal than 
external politics. Prince Charles found it quite 
inadequate in n\unbers and training and 
urgently needing bringing up to date. The 
Prince introduced Pnissian instructors, headed 
by Lieut. -Col. Krensky, from whose arrival in 


1867 begins the organization of the Rumanian 
army. Ten years later this army, whicli in 
1861 Prince Wittgenstein had scornfully called 
“ a band of tattered gipsies,** had become an 
important factor in the decision of Russia’s 
war against 'Purkey. Rumanian troo|)S show(*d 
their courage and admirable soldierly qualities 
in this canqmign, and their capture of tho 
Grivitsa redoubt on September 11, 1877, was 
one of the great feats of the war. Two anny 
corps took part in the operations, corrijirising 
most of Rumania*s then available forces. In 
1882 the army was raised to four army cor|>s 
and regional reemiting adopted. Subsequent 
reforms in 1891, 1900 and 1908-11 still further 
increased both peace and war stn^ngth and 
coordinated all the military forces of tho 
country. Excellent strategical and military 
lessons were k^arnt from the short Bulgarian 
campaign of 1913. 

Service was obligatory and continuous. The 
forces were divided into three sections, 1’he 
first was composed of citizens between 21 and 
30 — both field anny and reserves. From 30 
to 36 all fit citizens must servo in the territorial 
militia or Landwehr, which included^both time- 
expired soldiers and those exempted from field 
service. They wore called uji for shooting 
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practice in the spring and Held man ten v res in 
the autumn of every year. The last lino of 
defence was a sort of Landstunn {Oloata) for 
liome service only. 

The field army wah divided into fivt^ army 
Pory)s — stationed at CraioN a (or Turnu-Severin), 
Jhikarest, ( Jalatz, Tashi and Constantza. Kach 
consisted of two active divisions and can* in 
reserve. There were two hrigtides in f‘a<-h 
division, two regiments in (aieh l)rigad<\ and 
three battalions to each regiment. I^aeh corps 
had further attaclied to it a l)rige.de (two 
rogimonls) of cavalry, called calarashi men 
who provided th('ir own horses, served al out 
three months in their lirst 3 a*ar, and ?nl»- 
seqiiently were called up in turns ior 40 
days in the second and .‘10 in tli<‘ third year. 
In addition there was attached to each Ci.rps 
a. liowitzer (lOo mm.) regiment, a y)ioneers’ 
hattalion. and otlier supplementary s(Tviees 
'rhere was, further, a cavalry cor|>s consisting 
of two divisions (/.e.,six brigades, twelve regi- 
ments) of ro.s/</ori (“ Red Hussars ) and five 
brigades of ailarashi. The rifl<' used by the 
infantry was the 6*5 mm. Milnnlicher (model 9.1). 

The Held artillery was compos<‘d of 20 
regiments. Tn each regimtmt were sevt^n 


batteries (two mounted and one d(‘pnt ) with 
four guns (1908 Krupp 75 mm.) each. 'Phere 
was, further, a regiment of hoisc artillery (sev(‘n 
batteries) and of siege artillery (nine batteries). 
Finally there were special frontier n'giint'iits 
{(tmniccri), some hatterk's of moiaitain gun*’ 
and 1.5.5 mm. Schneider liowit/ers, a battalion 
of Danube pontoon builders, and other pontoon 
detachments, and otlier auxiliary sor\ ices. 

8'ho medical s(Tvi<*(^ was excellent iuid dis- 
posed of .skilled surg(‘f)ns and a fully organized 
staff. N('C(\ssarily the reijiiirements ot m. 
Furo[)ean war, hnwj'ver, imposed serimis 
dema.nds on a country like Uumania, which was 
not y<*t fully d« veloped. 

The high(‘r commaud had lr*arnl niueh both 
from (h‘rmn.nv a.nd Frame. The Chiel nf th<' 
(Jenoral Staff, Z<*ttu, was an «‘ld mim and 
rotire«l shortly bt'foro Uumania intervened, hnt. 
ho was suhse,.'|uently appointed (‘hief of tlu> 
(Jeneral Staff <>f the Army of Operations. 
His ii.ssisfa.nt wais (i|enera.l llii'seu, Si'cretary- 
OemTal to the War (XHee. 'ria* A.^^sistiiiit. 
(H\icf w’tts Otai. (.’rist.eseu, w ho hiwl di.st inguished 
himself bv’^ his cooperation with t hr! Sei'biaii 
staff during the Ihdkan Wars. TIk' Army ( ’orp- 
comn\anders were (h*m‘ra]s A\creseu, ( rt te.'-cii. 
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Aslan, Presan, and Georgoscu. On th«^ fonner, 
as coininandor of the First Corps* at 'J'urnii- 
Severin. was to fairiho initiation of the Tran- 
sylvanian campaign, wliicli ho was to conduct, 
Gen. Popovici (of the Cavalry Corps) succeeding 
if) the command of tlie First Ai'iny Corj)s. 
Gen. Aslan had to bear tlie first brunt t)f 
Mackensen’s inv'asion of Dobrudja. After the 
initial retirement there his place was taken liy 
Gen. Averescu. The latter was succeeded in 
'IVansylvania by an ex-Minister of VV’ar, Gcai. 
Oainieianu, who had always .stood in the 
fort'front of the Imslentist movement and haid 
aissisted the Interventionist campaign through 
liis art icles in UniverauL 

On the outbr(>Hk of war t-he I’rime Minister, 
who as INIinister of Wair had been personally 
responsible fi^r tlie great work of preparation 
and equipment during the two previous years, 
abandoned his portfolio to his capaVile brother, 
Vintila Hratianu. 

Finally the Commander-in 'Chief was King 
Ferdinand himself, who, by his patriotic 
attitude, had proved himself in La Hounmnie's 
phrase, “ The greatest Riunanian of them all.*’ 

The Kingdom of Rumania forms roughly the 
shai)e of an reversed or of a boxing-glove 
with a long thumb. Including the parts of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary inhabited by the? 
Rumanian race it makes practically a square — 
very roughly 480 kilometres (300 miles) from 
N. to S. and F. to W. Its frontier with Hun- 
gary is also that of a reversed L, and throughout 
its 370 miles it is bounded by the (^irjiathians 
and Transylvanian Al[)s. Another 100 miles 
or more of frontier separates Bukovina from 
Moldavia, from whom Austria took it in 1775. 
For some 250 miles Rumania’s soutliorn frontier 
is formed by the Dtmube. Just above Tutrakan 
it leaves that river and runs almost in a straight 
line S. E. till it reacdies tlu? Black Sea half-way 
between Balchik and Varna. From Russia it 
is divided by tho Pruth and, from Roni on to 
tiie sea, by the Danube, of which the Pruth is a 
tributary. 

Tho Carpathians form a natural but not an 
impenetrable defence. In tlie course of their 
sweep from Bukovina to the Danube they are 
crossed by passes and pierced by rivers. In 
the north tho average height is some 4,500 feet. 
Between the Borgo Pass (4,100 ft.), which 
leads from Bukovina down on to tho Bosztoreze 
(Bistritz) river vallt>y, and the Tdmos Paas 
(3,475 feet), due south of Kronstadt, there 


are five passes utilizablo in varying degrees by 
an invading army — the Tolgyes (“oaky”) 
at 2,150 feet, the Bi^k^s 1,890 feet, the Gyimes 
(“mistletoe”) 2,445, the Ojtoz 2,900 and tho 
Bodza (“ elder-tree ”) 2,125 feet. Of these five 
[lasses only one — the Gyimes — carries a railway, 
but a good road runs through the Tolgyes into 
tho up[)er IMaros yalley. By these two routes 
the Rumanian armies could easily reach both 
the Maros and Alt valleys. 

Fartlier south there are easier avenues of 
approach. Tho Tdincis Pass — its name means 
“ narrow ” — is the route taken by the main 
railway connecting Bukarest with Transyl- 
vania, and is penetrated by a tunnel. A 
good road traverses tho jiass, which is flanked 
10 miles or so to the west by the Torzburger 
Pass, which is considerably higher (4,175 feet), 
but carries a road. Fart her west is the Roten 
Turin (“Red Tower”) Pass, which is much 
lower (only 1,485 feet), and not so much a 
mountain pass as a rift in the mountains, 
through which flows the river Olt (Aluta). 
jo ni ig Hermannstadt (Nagy Szeben ; Rum., 
Sibiu) with Little Walachia by road and 
railway. Still fartlu‘r west is the Szurdok 
(“ narrow passage ’*) Pass at 1,720 feet, through 
which the river Jiu (Zisil) flows on its way to the 
Danube at Rahovo. A good road runs through 
it, connect ing the Hungarian station Lipazeny 
wdth the Rumanian railhead at Targul Jiului. 
Lastly, far away in the extreme S.E. corner 
of Hungary, by the Iron Gates, the main line 
from Budapest to Bukarest passes through 
Varciorova to Turnu-Sevorin. 

Whatever the Rumanian plan of campaign 
was it w^as obviously strategically advisable to 
occupy the passes at once. This done, oppor- 
tunities for a successful advance ofTered in tlie 
direction of Olah Toplicza and Szent Miklos, the 
occupation of which secured the upper valley 
of the Maros. Simultaneously a successful 
olTensive by t he Toinos and Roten I’urm Passes 
would turn the valley of the Olt. Further 
advances on Potros6ny and Orsova .jvould 
serve to draw off the enemy forces and to secure 
local advantages — ^the coal-mines of tho Jiu 
valley at Pet ros^ny and the command of the 
Iron Gates at Orsova. 

The Austro-Hungarian troops, if unable to 
put adequate numbers on tho Carpathian 
front to resist tli<3 Rumanians, could with- 
draw in the first place to tho line of 
the Maros and Olt (Aluta) rivers, the 
mountains behind which form a .second line 




(1) G*ner«l Crainicianu, (2) General Pupovioi, (3) General Avereacu, Army Gorpa Commanders; 
(4) General Ilieacu, SecretaryGeneral to the War Office ; (5) General Zottu^ (.hief of the General Staff; 
(6) General Georffeaou, (7) General Preaan, Array Corps Commanders. 
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of dofeiK'o served l)y four lii-aiicli railways 
<lown Ww rivors (Jdr^ony, Littlo Kokol 
and (Iroat Kokol with railhoads at (idrgoiiy, 
Parajd and Szokc'ly rdvarlioly, and farther 
south l)y t)io groat stratf'gi(! loops fif railways 
])as(‘d oil 8<‘hiiss))urg (Sogos\ar), Karlsfiurg 
(Rtttn., Alha Inlia; HuHf/., (Jyula J^Vliorvar), 
llatszMg and Karansobos. nowcNcr, any such 
Kiiinanian advaiun* as that doscribod in th«* 
proooding |)aragraph would turn tliis line' and 
forco the Austro-Hungarian foivos to basr- 
thoinselves on tho lino of tho Maros, from which 
numerous liranch railways offered exeellonf 
,avc*riues of attack. By so retiring, tho military 
HUtfiorities of the Dual Monarchy WiUild shorten 
their lii*t^ from about .‘h>0 to about 2:10 mil(‘s, 
a relief which their rapidly diminishing numbers 


called for urgently. From a military ]}oint of 
view there was (W'ory thing to bo said for thi- 
plan, whicli was in fact adopted, but it met 
with lively criticism in tlie Hungarian I’arlis.- 
ment, because it meant abandotiing to the 
invadt'rs tlie counties of Csik, UdvarJicly iuid 
Ibiromszek, tho population of which is niainls 
S/.ekli*r or Magyar. 

As Kumania declared war on AusIriM. 
Hungary on August 27 (night) and till Sept cm 
her 1 it was not clear what Bulgiria’s attitude 
w'ould bo, it was obvious that hostilities would 
begin w'ith tlie invasion of 'rr.i.nsylv^ania. Dn 
her .southern frontier Hum inia w as faced by j' 
neighbour whom indeed she disliked, but from 
war wdth whom she had little to gain. 
Danube was a protection from invasion to both 
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parties, for it is d(H»p and \vid(' and bridf^c^loss 
from Belgrade to Cerna X’oda (“ Black w ater *'), 
where (lie railway from Bukarest crosses it on 
(lie way to ('onstantza. On the othtT hand, (he 
Knmaiiiaii shore miglit be heavily slielled from 
the low hills running ailong (he south bank, and 
until the promised Russian auxilia.ries should 
arrive hi Dobrudja that province wais open (<» 
altiick. 'Po defend it tlie Rumanians luul at 
their disi)osa.l the Cerna \\Mla-Cons(ant/.a rail- 
way a.nd a new line nearly or <piit<' completed 
running from 'rulcea to l)ol)rich (Bazargie) and 
int(U*seeting (he former at Mejidieh. Bukji.rest 
was absohiti'ly s(‘cure from attack so long sis 
'Purtucaia ('Putrsiksin) sind Silistrsv r4*msiinod 
ill Rmnania.n liands, and even tlieir full 
could not seriously endanger Rninania unless 
the (u'rmi \'o(la Viridge silso fi‘ll to the enem\ . 
But the treaty of Buksirest luid interposed a 
fiirtluT defensible stri|» of territory between 
(In' Bulgsiri.in frontier and tie' Cermv Vo<hi 
lailw sly. 

'PluTe w ere, in si sense, two cours<‘s of siction 
open to Rumsinisi. One was to deehire war on 
Bulgsiria sit tli<‘ same tiim‘ sis on Aiistrisi* 
Hungary, and while lioldiiig the (Airpalhisin 
psisses to throw’ the bulk of her troops on Sotisi, 


crossing the Dsimilx* wboredt is joined by t]i<* 
Jill opposite Ibihovo pis in p.UJ) nr elsewhsre. 
Or she might at. once invade 'Pninsylvania. As 
has been seen. Bumsinijin opinion was ovit 
whelmingly in favour of the sneoud course. 
In the first place, afltu- two ys'ars of m ut nilil 
it was nesH'ssary to inspire ths' Bumanian peopi^‘ 
with llie hojM* of sit oner lu-ginning tin- work of 
liberating their enslavsal hrolhers in Muiig.try. 
An s\dvanet‘ into "Prans\ Ivania eonid stitfeii th*' 
moral of (he nsitisui as not hinir elsr <*oul(l. Pur- 
t hs'V. th«‘re seemt'il e\ I'rv prospect Ihsit si Isirgs* 
portion of tin' 'Prsinsylvsinisin ^silisnt eoulsl sit 
onei' 1 ) 1 ^ oeeupied with little Iroulsle sind a liesi\y 
blow tlius inlli(‘led on tlii* eneuiy's piwtige siud 
<*<*onomie r« ‘sources. Bui , Isesids's 1 his. Bumsmia. 
hsi.d no immeslisite di'sirs- (<• begin liustilities 
with Biilgsirisi sit Ksist <-erl siiiily not till tin* 
Riissisin sissistiug suniies wers* in position. 
It .ssichismI to 1)0 ill Bumsmisi's interests to 
slelay (ln> deeision for sour* tiiiu*, at t'sist 
till assured of strong Bussisiu support sind 
a. simultaneous tslTensis’e from SalouiUsi. 
(Vrtain lnti*rveiitionist papers bad indi'ed 
months before Adrrrrul (Man’ll :^‘l) 

and iAtirerstd (^Isireh 21) suggs'sled that (he 
“ short(‘sl wiiy to d'ninsyh sinia ” ra.u “ tbrough 



ROTBN TURM {‘'RED TOWER”) PASS. 

In the Transylvaninn Alps between Transylvanie end Rumenie. 
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ON THE FRONTIER. 

Where Rumania, Russia, and Austria meet. 


Sofia,” but such was eortainly not tlie gonnral 
opinion in Rumania. The risk lay in the pos- 
sibility of an oiKMiiy invasion of Dobrudja, 
which, oven if not “ docisive,” might prove nn 


nnpedimont to the hastening of the Allies’ 
victory in the Balkans and the snapping of 
(lermuny s link with tho Kast. .As events 
proved, the risk was real. 



THE ROYAL BRIDGE, “ CAROI. I. 





CHAPTER Cr,. 

THE LAW AND ENEMY 
TRADING. 


British Common Law ani> Traoini; in War 'I’imiv This Anglo ( Jishman Trade Viiohlism 
(jIovkknmisnt Hesitations and Dei.ays Hoyal J*roilamations and Treastry Ki lls 
J llSTURV OF THE KllE AI.AINST LnKMY TrADINCJ- ThE AmERTGAN \'iEW- (iERMAN J.AVVANI) 
l*RA(TirE Trading with the Knemy Acts — Lk’ences to 'rRADE Famocs Cases of the 
War Dominion ]^E(Mslation Lord IIalsbcrv’s Jcdgment in the Daimler (Vimpany 
Case Conyk'tions for Trading with the KnkmY' Lehman Banks in London. 


T HK oiif break, unexpectod and Ire- 
luendous, of the War of MM 4 pre* 
sented tn (ireaX l^ritaiii iii.my old 
war problems in a new and extra* 
fudinarily eomplieated sliape. Tfie weapons of 
war bail l)eeii alttTe<l la'yond recognition, 
strategy bad assumed ninv an(J almost incom- 
prehensibl(> forms, sea warfare had taken to 
itself a aj)('ed and a range whicli made Trafalgar 
seem as far away as Salamis, and the jaoblems 
of trade and national life in Mar time were 
seareely comparable with conditions in any other 
age, near or remote. But in the working out 
of all these as])eets of the position it was found, 
on a broad view, that tJic fild printriple.s Mere 
operating, although on a vaster stage, and that 
the precautions and the methods of earlier ages 
had, in fact, to be brought once again into play 
both in war and commerce in war time, thougli 
often in new guise and with new names. 

The methods of Elizabeth and Pitt, and the 
traditional practices of the Common Law, were 
seen once more playing a not unfamiliar part. 
Again the world beheld the strange spectacle of 
the iiritish people, and British Htate.smen, 
sloxfiy recognizing the greatne.ss of the occasion 
and tardily but splendidly rising to it. In no 
Vol. IX.“ Kart 110 


ti(‘ld of national life was (his more nnti<*(‘ahlo 
than in tlu' Ih'ld of Irado, our own held wliore 
wo had so oftiMi and so unrxpi'ctodly playeil the 
gamo of success. Apairl, moreuvcT, from the 
factors common to all wars, th(‘ chances ot bite 
jiiid the rashness of (Jermam s(ait(‘sm«‘n had 
suddenly l)rought into mortal coinhat two greaif, 
trading nations, 'The one laid with inen'dihle 
slownt.’ss and a|)parent kwk of entiT|)rise 
built up a M'orld-wide trade; the other had 
by devices devious Vait thorough striven 
for yoar.s to oust threat Britain from her contnal 
of the finanet^s and the markets of the world. 
For years the (lerman oilicials haul sneen‘d 
at British trawlers as ineflicient and laizy, iH- 
traineil and unfit to laald even ai lirst rank plaice 
in the commerce of Mic! world, hor yeairs the- 
British, mtUi mon* method Mum appeain*(l on 
the surface, hut c(‘rtainly w-itli iiuwle(|uait<? 
intellectual outlook, haul laeen (|tiie(ly and not 
altogether inefTi'ctivady jaairrying the (icnnati 
Httaw-k, aiud in fawl, piling up luiga* aiccessions of 
trawle. The British mind and temper liawl, 
howf'ver, ha-eomc’ re.'^ti\<* uiuk'r flu* prfaeess, aind 
when wair w’ais thrust upon luT Knglaiiul graidit- 
ally became dadermiiuMl to drad thoroughly 
with (iermany’s aiggressiva* trawle policy ailso. 
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T!h* trjul(‘ prohlc'in that the war prosoiitoci 
hat! to Im* (ioMlt wit h^ in a variety of ways. One 
of the nietliods was sot to work with ineoni- 
parable skill and spo<*d. Th(^ Jiritisli Fleet 
eloannl the seas and drove (Jerinan eoniineree 
in its open and ohv'ions form out of the markets 
or the w’orhl. Ibit th(' trade |)robleni was not 
solved by the Fleet, though it was insoluble' 
without it. Din^et trading with the enemy, by 
a combination of bloekexde^ and the strict 
application of a develo[)ed doctrine of contra* 
l)and, was gradually reduced to a minimum, 
though the slowiK^ss of the British (Jlo\'t*rnm(*nt 
to adopt a thorough policy of inve^stna'iit 
elelayed the w’ork of the fnost eflicient Fle<»t that 
the* world had known, and ce)st th(> liritish 
Finpire anel her Allies many hunelreels eif 
milliejns of pounels that might have been saveel. 
But even if access te) (ilermafiy by sem were 
totally eloseel the* proble'in was by nt:) menins 
solved. The Xe?w Ce)mmerct' was of such an intri- 
cate character, the New Finance of so (*laborate a 
r(*t ie'ulatioiijthat the trading power of the enemy 
e)?ilv b'''»^m te» fail wlien he*r merchant fleets 


we're sw ept from t ne se'as. In a measure this was 
realized, but the Britisli Clovernment applied 
and am|)lified in th(> most leisurely fashion the 
(^Id princi|)le of the English Fornmon Law tliat 
trading with the ene*my is ilk'gal. Two days 
after the dc'claration of war the^ Crown issued 
the e'ustomary proclamation against trading 
witli the enemy, but the wording of this docu- 
ment showed lliat in the^ endeavour to keep the 
world-wide machinery of eomnu'rce intact from 
the shock of war the ( lovermnent were surrender- 
ing many of the old advantages that that 
tloctriiK' of ilk'gality ensured. With what 
secna*<l incredible' slowness during a j)eriod of 
more than a y(>ar the (loNcrnment stopf)ed 
loophole aft(‘r loophole through which ({ernian 
trade cojild flow' with almost iinrestricte<l 
faicility. 8’ometimes it almost se(*med tis if the 
internat ionali'zation of trade had taken from the 
British tlie jaower to strike true and full as in 
the old < lays. 

'Fhe de-ni\t ionaili'/.ation of trade, in ftict, had 
made the [aroblem one of immense complexity. 
When trading houses dominated mark(*ts in 



LENS MAKING AT NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE. 
General view of one of the workshops. 
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A FORMER GERMAN INDUSTRY. 
British women workers, under the direction of the 
Ministry of Munitions, learning to make lenses for 
optical instruments at the Northampton Institute. 
The larger picture illustrates a worker grinding 
and polishing twenty lenses at one operation by 
the aid of a special holder. Smaller picture : 
Rounding twenty-five prisms. They are bound in 
form with plaster of Paris. 

Londorii Berlin and Now York, and eontrolled 
on behalf of a sii[)or- paternal State great 
shipping lines, it wa.s extraordinarily dillieult to 
crush the trade of the enemy and at the same 
time to line the stock exchanges of the world 
for the purposes of war finance. 'J'h(‘ com- 
plexity of the position at the opening of the 
war seemed almost insuperable, and the diffi- 
culty was vastly enhanced by the ext raonlinary 
and sinister control that the (legmans hod 
secured in the banking system of the world, 
and the subtle relationship of that banking 
system to the intricate ramifications of State - 
aided German trade. J'o crush down the 
system of exchanges was impossible ; to drive 
f>it the German influence, operative? on so 
enormous a scale in the United States, was 
impossible ; the only thing that seemeil 
possible was by slow degrees to eliminate 
German control from the banking system and 
the trading system of England and her colonies 
untU at last it would bo possible to bring to 
bear wdth all its primal force the ancient 


doctrine that trading with the enemy in 
any shape or form was illegal and often 
t reasonable. 

Tho slownoHS of tho j)ro<cs.s Hiciiicd iiidoed 
tthnost IV niivttor for doKpivir, iintl litid it not 
Ijeen for the ntfiMly apiiliciition of I lie old doc. ^ 
trino by the Law Coiirt.-i and tlio clear Kranp of 
llio situation shown by the House of I.ords. 
tho Privy Council, and also by Sir Saniuol 
Kvans in the Prize Court, it would have Ixwn 
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almost iiiiiKK-sible to swoop out tho (Jcrnuiu 
taint. TJie logal siibtlotios on oooasions over- 
oaino tho rnoro timid Courts, and ocTtain ilo- 
oisions showed a want of oouraj^o and sound 
^r isp of prineii)los that would hav(* shookod 
Lord Stowoll. The dooision that a limited ei>m- 
pany, rogisUTod in lOngland l)ut consisting 
entirely of ( iermans resident (w ith the exee|)tion 
of tho seeretary) if\ (jormany, was an Knglish 
company, and not subject to the restrictions 
against enemy trading, roused the emphatic 
dissent of Kngland’s leading judges and jiirists. 
But on thf' wJmle the courts of law made i( 
clear that I he enemy was not to be allowed to 
secure unjust advantages Ihnnigh the nudiiim 
of legal subtleties. 

'The IVaninions, as will be seen, dealt with 
tlicse pn)l)lems in swifter fashion. 

’’riie history of the rule against trading with 
tile enemy roaches back into the earliest records 
of organized States. It is unnecessary here to 
<'nter into tho Crecian, Homan and iiaMlijcval 
1‘ulos against trading with the (*nemy, save 
to say that they were so strict that the fact 
of sucli trade transformed a neutral into 
an enemy. When we emerge into the 
period of the international jurists, after 
tho first (juarter of the seventeenth century, 
\'^attel asserted that “ when tho head of a 
State or sov^ereigii declares war against another 
sovereign it implies that tho whole nation 
declares war against tlie other, as the sov'iTt^igri 
represcaits the nation, and aets for the wliole 
society. Thus those tw'o nations are enemies, 
and all t he subjects of the one are en(*mies to all 
the subjects of tho other.” 

The effort made by Kousseau to intnulueo a 
different view, the view that it is the States only 
an<l not the subjects that^re at war, was in fact 
without any influenee on the theory of war. 
This view of Vattel was tho view of Grotius and 
Burlanxaqui and may be taken to represent the 
actualities of any war. It was accepted by 
(Tianeellor Kent in the farnoiLS American case 
of Griswold v. Waddington, wliich decided in 
1819 that, as soon as a war is commenced, all 
trading, negotiation, communication or inter- 
course between the citizens of the United 
States and tho onomy, without the direct per- 
mission of the Government is unlawful, and that 
therefore no^ valid contract could exist nor any 
promise arise by implication of law from any 
transaction with an enemy. The Court con.se- 
quontly held that a commercial partnership 


i xisting between a citi/. u nf tht‘ rnitrd Stah-s 
of Ameriea and that of annthrr <<>imtry is «lis 
solvt‘d by tlu‘ uiithrrak (.1 war lu lwrt^n lh.‘ twu 
eounines. This \ \v^^ was bast-d nn t hr iinivrr 
sal pnietierof nations and lhr(N,niMa,n Law yf 
Kiigland. Grutins exprrssly states that privatt* 
rontrarts with the eiiriuy, (oiirliing pri\Mtr 
actions and things, are unlawful and emd rolled 
hy the superior duty w hi< h tin* riti/.rn ours to 
his own btat»‘. \ attrl rontinrs tin* right of 
making contracts with the rnrniy to cases of 
necessity arising out of the war as in the <*asr 
of a. eon! raid of ransom. But this contract, 
though cuici^ admitti'd m Knglish law, is no 
longer binding. Bynk(Tsho(‘k slates that 
from 1 h(‘ nntnrc* ot wcir itsell, all c*oninic*rcial 
iiilereoiir.sf‘ e(‘as<*s hetwecMi cnemi<‘s. Kor what 
fiiirpose would trade' hv earrit'fl on. if, as is 
elt_*arly th(' east', the goods of encanic's hrought 
into our country are liahlc to c-ontisc-at ion 'i 
But all ci)mna*rcial intercourse' must ce^asc'. and 
ill ileelarat ions eif war this mutual i-ommcrci* 
is interdi(*t(‘d, and it is ofte'ii <lone‘ hy subse'ipient 
(‘dict.s. But although there lx* no spe'cial pro 
liibition of trarling with the* e'licmy. yet it is 
forbidden liy the ve'ry right or laws of war.” 
This was the view of the se'vi'utisMith and «*igli- 
♦is'uth centuries, and it was eertainly the vie^w' 
ill the middle ages. Hvidenei^ as to this is 
given hy Dr. (diristopher Hehinson in his 
. Hc'ports of the Dee'isions of Lord Stowell. la 
the nu'dia'val practice of th * Court of Adinir* 
alty it is laid down: “Item, soit I'uquis de* 
tons ceiix, qui ent reeommuiu'nt, veialcnt ou 
a •hcteiit avee aueims dc'S enexnis de* not re? 
seigneur Lo Hoi, sans liec'iise espeeiak* dii Hoi, ou 
de son iiilmiral.” In the ease of the (■ostnnpolltr 
ijoril Htowell (tluai, 1801, ^^i** VV'illiam Seott) 
declared that it is pi'rfectly well known, that hy 
war, “all communication” between thesubje'ets 
of the belligerent countries must be suspended, 
anti that “ no intercourse ” can legally beearrie'd 
on betw'cen the siibjeets of t he hostile* State's, hut 
by the special licence of their respe'etiv't* Go\ ern- 
meiits. In tlie ease of Grisirold v. Wddtbngfon ^ 
already mentioned, the Chaneellor said : 

Wo have tioeui n?vk’W'inf< the (ipini^ms of tho most 
jurists, iiml the? oi tho most distiii- 

guishoel c;oiili lien tell luitions t)t Kui'o|)0, te^iiohiiig thee 
IftwfuliiosH of liny e*«>tnme'r<’<* or (•oiniiiuniceitioii with 
the Hwerny in time* of w»ir. Oiir re'se.Mirche?s, hitheTte). 
have bi?e?ii ejmitinod to the? h'uropenn Continent; wo 
linve? not se'Hre’«*iy place'd e’\’e*n ei fe»ot on /irtlinh grouiici f 
Hiid yet wo He«> tiiut «h»^ hiphewt anthoritios on the law 
of nations, Grotius, rujjt'ndorj, Jiurlamaquit liynkv.TH- 
hoek, and Heineceius, and a Horil^s of inoi-o subordinate 
anil Itwal opinions, suedi os tlmso e>f Httrriwtt Glciroc, 
V'«/rw, and Knuritjon, and tb«‘ rnaritinie* ordinances 
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A DAY'S MAIL. 

Parcels for British prisoners interned in Germany. 


of Spain, France, Holland, and Sweden, unito<lly prove 
that all private comm unioat ion and commerco with 
an enemy in time of Mar are unlawful, and that by the 
mere fact and force of the declaration of war, all the 
subjects of one state are placed in direct hostility t<) 
all the subjects of the other. 

The learned Chancellor then turned to (Jreat 
Britain, the country involved as an enemy in 
the particular suit, and said : 

If any nation truly understands and wisely pursues 
the interests of cofrunerce, it must be Qreut Britain. 
Her commercial ehoracter bejfan to display itself to the 
admiration of Europe, as early as the reifj:n of Qihmmi 
Eliznheth, who wtw styled by her cfuitemporarios, the 
restorer of naval glory and the mistress of the ocean. 
Since that time the nation, by her commerce, her arts, 
and freedom, has gradually risen to the highest pitch 
of grandeur and power. She seems almost to have 
realized the truth of that great maxim, as it is termed 
by lluet, and with which 'rhemistocles and other states* 
men of antiquity were deeply impressed, that the power 
which was master of the sea was master of the world. 

In this passage of singular generosity tlie 
great American jutlge led up to the j)ractice of 
Great Britain in resi^ect to commerce in tim<^ 
of war. It is quite clear, an<l the evidence has 
increased since the cose was decided, that in 
media.' val England trading v\it!i the enemy was 
Dlegal. Jt was alw’ays an offence, and in 
certain coses it was high treason. High treason 
in those cases it remained to the night of the 


outbreak of war, as the King's l*roclarnati(ui f)f 
August 5, 1914, reminded the Britisli people. 

The whole question of trading with the 
(Miemy W’as elaborately discussed in West- 
minster Hall in 1684 in the great suit of Thr. 
Kast India Company v, Sandys. The Attorney* 
General, Sir Hobert Sawyer, declared that : 

The Common Law is a prohibition of itotclf, and iy nl 
open war with alien enemies ; whether the comraen-e 
with alien onemi(^< without licen.se l»e within the extent 
of aiding and comforting the King’s enemies within 
the Statute of S.l Edward HI. | /rhe Statute of TreaMOiis) 
I '«hall T»ot at this time argue ; but it may bo worth 
while for the interlopers who traHic into foi'eigri 
nations, not in amity wflh the King, without liceiiHe. 
well to eonsider that point. Ib'fom the sllltut(^ at 
(jommon Law^, it was criminal. 

'rhis ominous remark might well havt? bt't'n 
kept in mind hy modern “ interlopers w ho 
traffic into foreign nations not in amity witli 
the King,” some of whom, however, soon felt 
the heavy liand of the law that Sir Robert 
Sawyer, in the reign of James .11., brought to 
the minds of men who placed profit above 
patriotism. 

The eighteenth -century law eases in the 
English Courts are not without interest Jind 
significance. In the ease of the St, Philip. 
heard in 1747, it was decided that all trade 
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and intorcourso botwooii subjects of States at 
war is illegal, even though no express pro- 
hibition IS issued, since ev(>ry subject by 
virtue of his allegiance is obliged to assist the 
King and distress his eiKanies to the utmost 
of his abilities, and not to aid or assist them by 
trade or otherwise. In the Irish case, decidctl 
in 1781 (where it was stated that the Iris! 
Commissioners of Revenue and h]xcise liad 
openly permitted the carrying on in time of 
war of the wine t rade betwe<‘n Bordeaux and 
Dublin), it was held that such trading with the 
eiiemy was illegal, despite the fact that during 
the war the Irish legislature had merely m\. 
posed an additional duty on Krench wines. In 
1785 it was hold that while the Grenada 
islands w('ro in French possession (though the 
inhabitants were British in principle and 
affection) that trading with the islands was 
illegal. In 171). I it was field, in the case of 
the Kluhjho/irh that corn shipped in France 
before the outbreak of war on h\4)ruary 1, 
179.‘1, must on capture be condemned, tliough 
the cargo was actually laden in time of peace, 
and the de(.*laration of war by Franco against 
Kngland and Holland was not announced till 
two day.s after the ship had sailed. The Lords 
of the Admiralty, sit ting in the Prize Appeal 


Courts, wore iiimiovi>l)l<‘ ; no oxccpl inns would 
thoy allow to llw nilo that Irn.linn with tlio 
PiUMny. direct or in.lirct, wos illoanl. Coods 
sent by the enemy in piiymciit of delils eon- 
traeted before tie w.ir w.re held to he n"<>d 
prize ; so far were fli.> sturdy uphoMcrs of tlio 
Common ami Admiralty haw prei)aris| to )-o 
the year I79.‘). It must bo admitti'd that Sir 
Samuel Kvaiis did not hedtate to follow this 
hold and fearless doctrine. 

“ If any nation truly umlcrstands ami wisely 
pursues the int (Tests of eommeree, it must he 
Great Britain.” This Ameriean vi(‘w in the 
year 1819 was, on th(' whole, sustained by \hn 




WOUNDED SOLDIERS AS CENSORS. 
Searching for contraband at a London Parcel Officct 
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KngliHh Cotirts in the yearH 1914 10. It 
do€3s not pay the <!ommerco of this country in 
time of war to trade with the enemy. The 
I5iigli.sh Maritime Courts held to this doctrine 
with a |)lea.sing eonsisteney that was in eff»^<*t 
a monument to the influence of J^ord 8towell. 
Hut the King’s Hench was, perhaps, iu»t as 
wise as in old time, while administrative 
action often undid, and fatally undid, in flie 
v^'ay of precedent the sound judicial |)rinciples 
of the Courts. It must be admitted that the 
English Courts of (.’ommon l^aw and Chancery 
have never fully exhibited in this niatter of 
trailing with the enemy the dirt‘ctn<\ss and the 
common sense that have governed t he decisions 
of the English Prize Courts and th(i American 
Courts. Lord llardwickc', in 1749, ha<i some 
weaknesses in the matter. He setmied to 
wish to create po.ssibiliti<\s of intercourse. 

( -hanc(dIor Kent rightly chaiwterised his views 
as “ loose and almost unmeaning ” “ idle 

doubts (for they an' nothing more)." Lord 
Mansfield was also a little vague. Mr. .1. 
Butler tells us “ on the legality of insuranc<^s 
of enemy’s property, I nevca* could get 
J..ord Mansfield to nuison. He nevt'r w(*nt b<‘* 
yond the ground of expedience, and thought 
it for the interest of the country to insure 
(enemy’s property. 'Flie illegality of sucli 
underwriting is now pn^tty well settlc'd." In 
the case of Potts v. Pell, in the y(*ar I80t>, a 
ease of insuronei* on the conveyance of gofxls, 
purchased in an enemy’s country, from Holland 
to England, it was lield " to be illegal for a. 
subject in time of war, without licens(% to 
bring, even in a neutral ship, from an 
enemy’s port, goods which were pur- 
chased by his agent, resident in the 
enemy’s country, after the commencement of 
hostilitie.s.” 

Lord Stowell, in th(? famous case of The 
Hoop, a.sked : 

Who <'ari ho iiisonsitite to itio ooMsoipioiiooM that might 
follow if every perMoa in time of war hmi a right to 
carry on a commercial interconrso w'ith the enemy, 
aiut, niicier colour of that, had the meariM of earrying 
on any other spetaos of intercourse he might think fit ? 
The inconvenience to the puhlie. might i>e (?xtreme. 
Another principle of law j>f a less politic nature, but 
cf(ualJy general in its reception, and dinwt in its appli- 
cation, forbids this sort of communication; and that, 
is the total inahility of an enemy to enforce any such 
cotilroc't by suit. In the law of almost every country, 
the character of alien enemy earrie.s w'ith it a disability 
to .sue. ... A state of things in which contracts 
catuiot ho enforced cannot l)o a state of legal commerce. 
. . . The legality of commerce and the mutual use of 
courts of justice must be inseparable. 

Cbancellor Kent declared wdth re.spe(*t to 


tlie views of English Courts on the*question 
that 

there is an entire Jiarinony and uniformity of decision 
and that, too, from very early limes, betwoeii their 
courts of maritime and common law. England has 
lulopted, and sti^adily asserted, the same universal 
principle which w^e have seen laid down by the most 
enlightened jurists, and put in practice by the mo.st 
cominercial nations on the Continent of Europe. Wo 
now^ return, with pleasure, from the other side of the 
Attantin, to look into the laws and decisions of this 
country ; they will he found to have adopted tlio 
European rule in its utmost extent. 

The importance of the enf(.)rceinent of this 
rule by Great Britain in the (Ireat War wa-s 
ol)vious. 

1’he general [trohibitioii of tratling with the 
iMiemy which is indicated in till the law’ ruses 
and in the wTitings of th(‘ leatling jurists u|) to 
the end of the Xapoleonie wars does not, 
according to Dr. K. .I. Schuster, aj»ply to 
( h'rmany. 

He ttdls us that 

there are no rules of (Jerman law eori’esponding to lie- 
general rules of Hritish law prohibiting trade and other 
iutereour.se with alum <»m*mies. 'I'rade with the enemy 
is, ill fact, permitted except in so f»i.r as thens is im 
express prohibition. The |>rohil)ilions issued so fur 
have always purported to be issued by way of retaliation 
against parti<*ular eoiintries. Tlie most far-rea<’liing 
of these prohibitions was put into force by the Ordinune • 
of SeptemlMu* .*I0, ID It, wliich was originally direcltsi 
only against the hritish Kinpire, hnl W’hieh by subse- 
qiumt ( trdinanees was extended to France and Kiissia. 

This policy on the part of Germany was the 
obvious policy of a rising commercial country. 
No doubt Germany hoped that by abstaining 
from the practice usual in war of cutting oil 
commercial and .social relations with the enemy, 
.slie w’oukl seenre the pow’cr (.luring the war of 
pouring her goods iiiK) enemy dominions and 
thus gain luont'.y for her w’ar and deprive the 
enemy of part of the means of fighting. 4’his, 
lik(> .s(^ many othf^r German devices, was childish 
in the extreme. As has been seen, it has 
alway.s been Englaml’s policy to shut out the 
enemy toto ccelo at the opening of wuir. 'Phis 
attitude of EnglanrI, grim and uncompromising, 
at once settled the que.stion. There must he t^vo 
sides even to Gonnan trading. 

Hence payments to an enemy country in 
money or by negotiable instruments and tlie 
export of prohibited goods from Germany or a 
neutral country to the enemy wert^ penally 
prohibited. But there were exceptions as to 
the tran.smi.ssi on of money as well as goods. 
Payments of debts or fulfilment of obligations 
diM^ in Gennany to an enemy w^ere postponed, 
not forbidden. An alien enemy could sue in a 
German Court, but the d(^fendaiit coukl .secure 
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AUXILIARY FLEET AT PATROL WORK. 
On the look-out for suspicious craft. 


what Dr. Schuster calls “an indcnnito stay of alien enemies when war hroki* out. HyanOrdi- 

proceedings.” He adds, “Rights affecting nance of S(‘|)tf‘ml)er 4, 11114, inspectors \\(‘re 

property — e.<7., the right to obtain a divorce, or apjjointed for any business “ which is inanag(>d 

the custody of a child, may, however, be or controlled in an ein*my ci>nntry or the profits 

enforced by an alien enemy notwithstanding of which are eith<‘r wliolly or [rartly to be 

the war.” But on one point Germany wiis remitted to an em'iny country.” Dr. Schuster 

as strict as other belligoront.s : the sr^curing of goes on to say that an inspcctr^r fiad power 

thci control of businesses in the possession of **(l) to f)ro!iibit any particular transac'tion or 
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f'RlZES OF WAR: THE “MARIE LEONHARDT.” 

A German vessel of 2000 tons captured in the Thames. The ship was unloaded under the 

superintendence of the Police. 


any pivrtietilar comnuinication ; (2) to ins|Mx-l 
books, (loeumonts, and stock-in-tmd(^ and nojjo- 
instrunicTit.s ; (3) to roqniro infonnation 
on all matters affecting the business.” Tt is to 
bt‘ notieed that “ the jininaf^iTs of an inspected 
undertakinji’ are sul)ject to penalties if they 
make money payments or transmit other 
})roperty to an enemy country, but the ins[)ec- 
tors are in such particular ease authorized to 
relax this rule.” This is not without significa- 
tion. It was not German policy to cut down 
iMiemy trade if it could be helper!. Her real 
anxiety was to get her goods out of the couTitry 
and her victim's money into her treasury. By 
an Ordinance of November 2f), 1914, directed 
against France, but extended to British under- 
takings on December 22, 1914, concerns where 
the preponderating capital was British or 
French could be administered by a six>cial officer 
appointed by the State authorities or limited 
to the carrying out of existing transactions. 
.Dr. Schust-er also tells us that “ the authorities 
liave powder to inrpiire into the real facds as to 
the beneficial owmership of the shares in any 
such undertaking.” 


In the case of France, a .Ministerial decree 
issuing froi»> Bordiviux, and dated September 27, 
1914, forbade all trading with the eru'iny, 
that is to say, with Germans or Austrians, or 
|)ersons residing in either f)f the Emfiin^s : 
” Tout commerce . . . sc trouve et demeure 
interdit. De meme, il est defendu aux 
sujets desdits empires de se livTcr, directe- 
ment ou par pers(^nne interposee, a tout 
commerce sur le territoire fran^ais ou de 
protcctorat frangais.” The making of con- 
tracts, the execution of pecuniary obligations 
was forbidden. Sequestration of tlie goods of 
enemy firms in France followed on October 13. 
The matter jiroved com|>licated, and on 
November 4 a “ circulaire relative an contri^le 
dcs sequestres de biens <le sujets allemands, 
autrichiens ou hongrois ” was issued. Further 
circulars followed on November 14 and 
December .5. The biusiness of clearing the 
Gennan out of the trading work! of France 
was aiifticiently diflicult but was effectively 
carriofl ovit. 

It is now necessary to approach in some 
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iletail, avoiding as far os possiblo fecJjniral 
phraseology, the group of problems as to 
trading with Iht' enemy which emerged at the 
opening of the war, and even after mow 
than two years of legislation, administration, 
litigation, ami prosecution wore not fully 
solved. On August 5, 1014, eame the initial 
Koyal Proclamation. This interesting document 
recited that a state of war existed between 
“Us and the (jlennan Emperor," that “it is 
contrary to law for any person resident, 
eaiTvirig on business, or being in Our Dominions, 
(o trade or have any commereial intereourse 
with any person resident, carrying on ljusiness, 
or being in the Clerman Emigre without 
Our permission," and that “ it is, therefore, 
expiMlient and necessary to warn all persons 
residtait, earryiiig on business, or being in 
Our Dominions of their duties and obligations 
towards Us, Our Crown, and Covernment.” 
An<l |)ro(*eoded to “ w’arn all persons resident, 
<*arrying on business, or bcnng in our Dominions** 
against certain acts, as folhiws : 

(1) “ Not to supply to or obtain from the 
said l^^mpire any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise. or to ^ip[)ly to or (obtain the same 
from any person resident, carrying on busi- 
iK'ss, or being therein, nor to supply to 


4r)l 

or obtain from May p.T.s,)*i any gon.ls, wares, 
or meivhandise iov or by way of transmissio.i 
to or from the said Kmpi,v. ur m or irom 
a.i»y jHTson resident, carryiii^r on laisin,‘ss, 
or being therein, nor to trade in or l any 1111 ^ 
goods, wares, nr merelui,ndis(* drstiiuMl for 
or eoming from the said t^mpire. or for or 
Irom any ptTsou resiiKait. earryinsr <,,1 
business, or bring thrre in; 

(2) ‘Nor to |>ermit any Ihilish ship to 
leave for, enter, or eommunitatt' with any 
port or plaia* in tin' said l^anpire : 

(3) “ Nor to inakr or entiT into any lU'w 
marine, lite, tin*, or otht*r policy or eon1ra<’t 
of insnraneo witli or h>r the l)rnelit <.f any 
person residi'nt, earrying on hnsiness, or bring 
in the said Empirr, nor under any existing 
|)oliey or contract of insuniiua' to make 
any pa>^ment to or for the hrfu'tit; of an\ 
such ])erson in respect of any loss due to 
the belligerent ai'tion of His Majesty’s 
forces or of those of any ally of His Majesty : 

(4) “ Nor to (‘liter into any new commer- 
cial, financial, or other contract or obliga- 
tion with or for tiu' Ix'nelit of any ja'i-son 
resident, earrying on businc'ss, or lieing iti 
the said Empin^ ; " 

'I’hesi* prox isions s<'('med lo h.i' extremely 
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broad, but ov(?n *as I hoy stood tlioy wore 
^'oally inmlo(|uat(‘, and tlioy we*ro apparently 
out down in the latter jiart of the Proclaina- 
tioii. It was (loolarod “ that any transac- 
tions 1-0, with, or for the benefit of any |)orson 
resident, carrying on business, or being in 
tlu? said Kinpire which are n<.>t treasonable^ 
and are nf>t for the time being exjiressly jiro- 
hibited by Us eit her liy virtue of tins l*roelaina« 
tion or otherwise, and vvhi(*h but for tlio exis- 
tence of tlic statt^ of war aforesaid would b<* 
lawful, are hereby permitted.’* 

The advisers (.)f the (Vi^wn, in view of the 
extraordinary ramifications of modern com- 
merce and the conseijuent interiKdions between 
neutrals and belligerents, seemed unable 
to allow the ancient (’omrnon J^aw to take 
its normal and, as subsiMpient ovc.nts showed, 
proper way. J -cooking back on the eviaits of 
the opening of the war from a suttichnit dis- 
tance it is plain tluit the advds(*rs of the 
Crown, incapable, of course, of estimating the 
duration of the war, were afraid of pta'ina- 
nently injuring llritisli commerce by the 
enforcement of the broad Common Law rule 
that all trading with the emany is unlawful. 
It w’as more than doubtful whi^ther the Common 
Law could be cut down by a Royal Proclama- 
tion made with the advice of the J’rivy Council. 
Among the ramifications of commerce in 1914 
was the practice of great banks and business 
houses to have brancdies in different countries. 


The Proclamation dealt with this position in 
the diflicult case of foreign branches of enemy 
firms. It declared (after stating tliat t he word 
“ person ” should include any body of persons 
corporate or incorporate) that “ where' any 
person has, or has an interest in, houses or 
branches of business in some other countj\\^ 
as w'ell as in Our Dominions, or in the said 
Empire [of Cermany] (as the case may be), this 
Proclamation shall not apply to the trading or 
commercial intercourse carried on by sucii 
person solely from and by such houses oj- 
branches of business in siadi other country.” 

’Phis was a rc'markable limitatirm of thr 
Coimnon Law . 

'Phis Proclamation was (^xttanh^d to Austrin- 
Hungary on August 12, 1914. On August 21 
a still more astiuiishing document, intending 
to explain the Proclamations, issued from the 
Treasury. It stated : 

(1) “For the purpose of deciding what 
t ran.sactions with foreign traders are p('r- 
mittod, the important thing is to consider 
wdiere the foreign trader resides aiifl carries 
on business, and not the nationality of the 
foreign trader. 

(2) “ Consequently, there is, as a rule, no 
objection to British firms trading wiUi Oerman 
or Austrian firms established in neuf/ral or 
British territory. What is prohibited is traile 
with any firms esfablishiMl in hostile tiirritor^'. 

(3) If a firm with headquarters in hostile 



FOR EXAMINATION. 

A British warship holds up a steamer in the North Sea. 






BOARDING A SAILING VFSSEL. 

Crew of a warship’s cutter exflminln{( a vessel for contraband. 

territory has a branch in neutral or Britisii am! .suhniitutorl a now sot of nilos. My th<‘so 

territory, trade with the branch is (apart rules tlie word “ enemy ” was defined, hut t he 

from prohibitions in special coses) permissible, thdinition slu)wed that the jubisers ef the 

as long as the trade is bonayZde with tho branch, Trown were not jaepared to eid’oree fully 

and no transaction with the head oflieo is the stringent fleet riue agairist trefting with 

involved. . . , the enemy: “the expression ‘enemy' in 

“ This explanation is issued in order to promoto this Proclamation uu'uns any pf'rsfui or l)o<ly 

confidence and certainty in British commercial of persons, of whatevfr iiatif>ualil y, resident 

transactions ; but it must be understood that, f>r carrying on business in tin* enemy fount ry, 

in ctise of need, the Government will still be but does not includ(» persons ot em^iny nation' 

free to impose stricter regulations or special alily who are luather n*siflerd. nor carrying on 

prohibitions in the national interest.” business in thf^ enemy country. In the ease 

Public temper w’as not likely, fortunately, f)f iticorpornted bo<lif‘s, eia'iny eharaeler 

as wo shall see, to endorse such a state of att^xehes only to those in<*orporated in an 

things, and with an agility that reflected the enemy country.” 'the same policy was opf‘raf- 

anger of all patriotic Englishmen a further ing in this Proclamation as in tiiat of ^August 5. 

Proclamation of September 9, 1914, revoked No doubt the Proclamations would keep 

both the Proclamations of August 5 and 12 Gt^mian toys out ot I^ngland, but they ccaild 

and the official explanation of Augtist 21, not keen English gold out of Germany. But 
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thr Troiisury, as wo have said, had to face a 
very difVioiilt problem, and delay was supposed 
to be necessary in the interests of the exchanges 
of tho world. 



On September 18 the IVading with the Enemy 
Act, 1914, wiis passed and imposed very severe 
penalties by way of fine and imprisonment upon 
any person trading with the enemy within 
tile meaning of the Act. Moreover, the Act 
declared that “ a person shall bo detained to 
have traded with the enemy if he has 
enteretl into any transaction or done any act 
wliich was, at the time of such transaction or 
act, prohibited by or under any Proclamation 
issued by Ilis Majesty dealing with trading 
with tho enemy for the time being in force 
or which at common law or by statute consti- 
tutes an ofhaice of trading with the enemy.” 
It is true that the Act aiMs tliat “any trans- 
action or a<rt permitted by or under any 
such Proclamation shall not be deemed to he 
trading with the enemy,” and this seemed to 
give statutory force to any exceptions contained 
in the Proclamations, but in fact the authority 
of the Conunon Law as to trading with the 
enemy was asserted by the Act, and it would 
therefore bo a question for the (Courts to deisde 
whether or not the Conunon Law was ousted by 
tho Proclamation. A case of trading with the 


HELD UP IN HOLLAND. 

Examinlnii cases of Gei man-made toys at Rotterdam. 




IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

(joiiig aboard a dhow in search of contraband. 


•'Moiny foulci bo brouglit into the Courts, tlis- 
<*iissod at any length, and if tlio (’ourt were 
c‘onip('lled to Jiold that the trading \va.s jegili- 
mate, nevertheless legislation would instantly 
have followed. 

In the ease of Wolf v. Carr the Court of Aj)peal 
M as not bound by the provision (Clause (») of the 
IVoelai nation of September 9, to the etfeet that 
“ u'hero an enemy lias a branch locally situated 
in British, allied, or neutral territory, not be ing 
neutral territory in Europe, trans^ictions by or 
Mdth such brancli shall not be treated as transac- 
tions by or with the enemy.” 'J^he (lennan 
plaintiffs, Mho u^ero cotton-Maste manufac- 
turers resident in Germany, had a branch in 
England and brought an action upon contracts 
entered into by the English branch before the 
war. The Court held that at (^)lnmon Lau' tlie 
contracts became illegal on the out l)reak of war, 
and therefore the transaction sued on did not 
come within Clause 6 of the Proclamation. 

Again, Sir Samuel P^vans held, in the case of 
the Eutnaeus, where certain gofsls seized as 
prize were claimed by the Japanc'se branch of a 
Hamburg firm, that Section ti (abo\'c cpioted) of 
the I’roclamation did not protect the goods 
from condemnation ; that the sole question w’ns 


\vhctli<*r or nof llio goo<ls w err’ ( iormnu go<Mls. 
and that tin* goods must l)»‘ ngarded as flu* 
propc'rty of llu‘ (b*rinan and of 

t ho .lapanoso la anclj. 

A fiirtbor Procljuiiat ion of Octobi'p S, 1!M I, 
ga\'c an oxtcnsioii to the iM‘c(‘ssarv systoju of 
licences for trading in ct'rtain <‘asi‘s with tin* 
enemy and in ])art rept*alc'd tln' doetriia- of 
Clause () of the Proelaniat ion of September ti 
by the provision that “ wIkto an eiiMny 
luis a branch locally situated in British, allied 
or neutral, territory, which <'arries on the 
business of insurance' or re insura net' rtf 
u’hatever nature, transactions l»y or with 
such branch in respt*ct of the business of 
insurance or rc^- insurance shall he eon.sidere<l 
as transactions by or with an cut'iuy.” floM - 
ever, the case of ! ntjh v. Mannhcmi Continfutal 
Jnsuranve^ showt'tl that the law 

against en(*my tradirig, w hether at Common I .aw 
or by statute, was still incajjabh^ ol j>rot<'eting 
England fnan enemy trading intliu'nce. But 
the Government Mas auake to tlie neces- 
sities of the position, and by a Board tctf 
Tra<lo Notice of October 9, 1914, intended to 
prevent breaches of the huv agaiAst trading 
Mith the enemy, the Commissioners of C\istoms 
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faptiiro, and has produced to my sathfartioii 
invoicos or other trustwortliy doeuments in 
proof thereof.** 

Them followorl a classified description, with 
the date of validity, and tlie document. \vm,s 
dated and signed by the Consular Authority 
issuing the Certificato and by the person who 
made the declaration before the Consul. 

On January 7, 1915, the following provision 
was made ; “ Transact ions hereafter ent(*i*(’d 

into by [ktsouk, linns or compjinies resident 
carrying on business, or being in the Cnited 
Kingdom 

(a) in respect of banking businesses with a 
branch situated outside the United Kingdom 
of an entMuy person firm or company, or 

(b) in respect of any description of bnsin(‘ss 
with a brand) situated outside the United 
Kingdom of ar» enemy l)ank. 



PATROLLING FOR PETROL-CARRYING ENEMY GRAFT. 
About to overhaul a ooestor. 


were authori/.(Ml to require Certificates of Origiii 
or Declarations of Ult imate Destination respci*- 
tively to bo presont.ed in respect of all goods, 
wan^s, or mcTchandise imported into or ox- 
|)orted from the United Kingdom in trmle with 
any^ foreign f)ort in Kuropc or on the Mediter- 
ranean or Black Seas wit h the except ion of those* 
of Russia, Belgium, France, Spain, and Portugal. 
The form of Certificate of Origin is of sutTicient 
general interest to s(it out : 

“ 1 heniby certify that Mr. 

(Producer, Manufacturer, ^lerc*ha.nt 
Trader, etc.), residing at. in this 

town has dodaretl before nu* that the mer- 
chandist^ designated l)elow, which is to be 
shipped from this town to consigin‘il 

to (Merchant Manufacturer, etc.) 

in the United Kingdom, is not of Cermaii, 
Austrian or Hungarian ])roduction or maim- 
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shall bo oonsidored as transactions with 

The Treasury, on February 3, 1915, issued an 
explanatory statenunit to the effect that “ it was 
not intended, nor is it proposrnl, to interfere by 
this Proclamation with bona fide comintTcial 
transactions simply on the f>roun(l that they 
may involve some financial operation which 
technically comes within the meaning of the 
\\(»rds, ‘ lainUing business,’ if that operation is 
iiu'rely incidental to the transaction, ami ilocs 
not affect the general character of the transac- 
tion, as a commercial (distinguished from a 
hanking) transac*t i(»n.” The 'Treasury went on 
to state : 

“ Nor was it intended, nor is it proposed, to 
interfere by this Proclamation with trans- 
.u lions of British banks or tlaar branches with 
(inns which do not do ba-nking business” — 
'rrcasiiry hhiglisli is not notabk^ for its purity - 
“ or which, in <*arrving out the special t rans- 
act ion, ar(' acting in the ordinary way of 
(•(•nitruTce, and not in any way as bank<‘rs, so 
long as those transactions are p(?rmissible inde- 
pendently of t he Proclamation. 

“ Licences will also be granted in [proper 
cas('s to British banking firms liaving branch('s 
in iKMitral <*.ount ries, not being nc\it ral count ries 
in Europe, (‘nal)ling them to contiiiue their 
banking ljusiness, notwithstanding thji.t the* 
business, by })ringing th<*m into contact at 
some |)oint or another with brandies of enemy 
banks, may technically be witliin the pro 
hibition of tho Ih’oclamation,” 

■ 'The 'rreasury should havi* realized that this 
“ contact at some point or another witli brandies 
of enemy banks ” was, in fact, continuous 
contact ; that t ho whole system of (Jerman 
banking wivs not merely t-he English system of 
bill-broking, but that of financing and r^ontroll- 
ing business all over the world. 

Before ttiis date, however —in fact , on Xovem- 
h(T 27, 1914 — tho Trading with tlie Phiemy Act 
had boon amended by an Act which c reated 
custodians of onerny property in England and 
Wales (tho Public Trustee), Scotland and 
Ireland. All' dividends, interest, or share of 
firofits that would have been [layable to a 
person who became by tho fact of the war an 
(‘nerny were thenceforw^ard to be paid to thc^ 
afipropriate custodian, and trustees for emomies 
were directed to notify the custodian of the* 
fact under tho sanction of very heavy penalties. 
A .similar duty was imposed on every company 
iticorporatod or represented in the United 
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SIR SAMUKL EVANS. 

President of the Admiralty (?oiirt. 

Kingdom; the company had to supply lh»^ 
(Mistodian with full particulars of all shares, 
stocks, dchcuturcs, and (h‘l)('nl iin^ slock, and 
Uthf*r oliligalions of the company hcl<l hy or 
for the h(‘nclit of the enemy. 'rii(‘ Act wcail on 
tn make assigniiK’nts t»f <|chts or any inmsfer, 
or the iM'iK'fit of any ohligation hy or on 
behalf of an enemy invali<l. IMoinoxcr, ” no 
traiish*!* . . , hy or on behalf •>! an cnc'iiiy ot any 
sceuritit?s shall confer on the Iransfcreo any 
rights i>r ri*mcdic‘s in n‘spcct thcrc'ot. 1 he 

Act fiirthcT made an attempt to trade with the 
enemy ecpially an offence witli suc(‘essfnl 
trading, and made aiding and abetting 
trading with the ein'iiiy a crime, and even 
indiren-t dealings with property that had the 
intention of h<*li)ing an enemy beeanu* trading 
with the enemy. 

^rhe* question of the hanks wn.s eertanily 
never realized in all its urgency until late in tho 
war. On beptembcT 19, 19U, the Home 

Secretary iHsu(‘d a lieenee hy which hc‘ 
permitted London ageneic'^* td the Oc ut. cdu 
Bank, the Dresdner Bank, and the Diseeuto- 
(lesollschaft to carry on husinevss in the 
UnitcHl Kingdom subject to eertain limitations, 
conditions, supervision, and requirements as to^ 
the deposit, of monc'y and seeuritic^s. The 
power to grant suc h liec*nce had beei^ creaked 
bv the Aliens Bc^strietion (No. 2) Order on 
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August 10, 1914,, This Order provided that an 
alien en(Muy should not carry on or engage in 
any hanking business except with the permission 
in writing of the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs on terms. The licence seems to have 
been granted as a matter of course, and it was 
not until mon* than two years later that the 
(langtT of the proceeding was at last denounced. 

On September 19, 1914, the Home Secretary 
gave pt^rrnission to the I^ondfai agencies of 
the Oesterreichische Laender Bank and the 
Anglo-A\istrian Ihmk, an«l on November .*10, 
1914, to the Imperial Ottoman Bank ainl 
^ t he National Bank of Turkey, to carry on 
banking business in the Tnited Kingdom 
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Mr. C. J. STEWART. 

The Public Trustee. 


subject to limitations identi(‘al with those 
iinposed on the (h;rman banks. The 
limitations were, of course, of a stringent 
kind : the permission to trade only extended 
to the com|)letion of the transactions of a 
banking character entered into before August 5, 
1914,' so far as those transactions would, in 
ordinary course, have been carried through, or 
with, the London establishments. The only 
new transactions allowed were those “ neces- 
.sary or desirable ” for the purpose of comideting 
Jho above first -mentioned transactions. Tlie 
intention of all this w^as clear enough. The 
banks w^ro only to wind up work in hand on 
August 5, 1914, but, with such a system os the 


Gennan bank system, this might niean almost 
any extension of activity, since there were 
practically no limits to the relativity of old to 
new transactions under a system where com- 
mercial and banking transactions were in- 
dissolubly mingled by a system of trade 
loans. A))parently these considerations did not 
apply to the London branches. Moreover, a 
licence was granted on October 14, 1914, to the 
London agencies of these (.{erman and Austrian 
hanks to receive dividends on certain shares, 
and to accept transfers a|)proved by the official 
supervisor of such shares. Sir W. Blender, t he 

0) ntroller of the London agencies of these 
banks, in his letter of October 8, 1914, to the 
S(‘cretary of the London Stock Exchange, 
wrote : 

Willi rogard to tho c*a<»rt of shares rogistered in the iiniiii* 
of any one of the bank^, without tl l^ondon agriny 
nf such bank being spccincally referrei to, 1 am nnt in 
a position to .say that the dividemls w rived 

London. If (ho .share.s aro in Carwwliai rompanios th* v 
\voii!<l presumably either be lid > tho LondtMi 
ageiiries or withheld, ns tho a iipan es would not hr 
eiititleil to pay to Berlin. Ameri ;nnpanies wouki, 
however bo under no such re.stri -tion, and T am not in 
a position, therefore, to .say that ivideinls might not hn 
forwardt'd to Berlin on the instructions of (ho Berlin ollk r. 

This letter tlirows some light on the clas 
ticity of the German btmking system. On 
January 8, 1915, licence was granted to tlic 
London agencies of t he Turkish banks to enf er 
into transactions at any or all of their establish- 
ment s in tho United Kingdom in respect of 
hanking Viusincss with any ostablishnK'nts of the 
said hanks in Franco, Cyprus, Egypt, or any part 
of tho Ottoman Dominions occupied by the 
Allies, subject, however, to l-he original restric- 
tions of November ,’10, 1914. Moreover, by 
further licenee of January 8, 1915, persons, firms, 
or companies resident, earrying on busine.ss, nr 
being in the United Kingdom were allowed to 
ent-er into transactions in respect of banking 
business with the above-mentioned estab- 
lisliments of those Ottoman banks. Thus a 
jiurely German company registered in England 
could deal freely through the Ottoman banks 
in France or Egypt. Probably this result w as 
not foreseen, or, if foreseen, was not regarded as 
likely to benefit tho enemy. But, of course, 
under conditions obtaining during the war, 

1) encfit to the enemy was not limited to actual 
imports of commodities. There are other w^ays 
of adding to the wealth and war-waging capacity 
of a country that is not absolutely close 1 by 
sea and land. 

The Stock Exchange on November 12, 1914, 
laid down the useful rule that “ Stock Exchange 
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WAU. PF^ACE. 

From m calendar for 1916. pubiiahed by the B 0 rUner I'agtitatt. The reprcienta ion of the coming peace emphaai/ea the restoration 
of German world trade and proaperity. The factnriea are buay, and contented Hanseatic merchaoia arc auperintending 

the ahipment of German exporta. 

1 mrist\c?tions onU»red into by a member of tFie eonfinned tlie Hfsoluliou fliat “ Americ.iiii 

Stock KxcFiango before the war on behalf of Share Certificates starulinp in I lie namt? of 

an enemy, and not completed when hostilities an Alien lOnemy are no longt r a goo<l deliv(*ry,’* 

began, cannot, in view of tho law relating to and the following day fhe following notice* 

trading with the enemy, be eom|)leted by was jiosled : “ Membt'rs and clerks who havt- 

such member for tho enemy. Such nuMiiber is be<m admitted under tho provisions of Kiilo 

entitled to close the transaction by purchase 29 an^ rerjuired to rc-<*xhibit their r..elters of 

or sale as the case may be.” This practice Naturalization. Those who w<*rc formerly 

was, however, somewliat limited in ojx^ration citizens of countries at j)r<.s<nt at war with 

by the necessary adoption of the limited the United Kingdom will bo lurther retpiirctl 

meaning of the w'ord enemy ” containc*d in to satisfy the ( •ommittor* that th<*y ha\'(> b(’(*n 

tho Proclamation. Presumably a transaction denationalized in th(‘ir country of origin.' 

with a purely German company registered in When tho Stock Exchange was re-opeiH‘d on 

England could have been completed; indeed, .Tanuary 4, 1915, only Hritish-born members 

completion could have been i nforced. On and clerks and members and clerks who had 

December 21, 1914, the Stock Exchongo qualified as required by tho note of December 22 
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adriiittod. Tli(> highly patriotic attitude 
diy[)layod by the Stock h'xchange throughout 
the war was no mean fact or in th(‘ olimination 
of the subtler elements of enemy trade ; and 
that that attitude was not welcomed by the 
enemy an im])rudent law suit proved. The 
Stock h^xcharige realized very completely 
the ramiti(^ations of Traflo-liankiiig, and was 
never deceived by the plausible reasons that 
loipt enemy trading in some form or another 
alive during the war. It perha|)s should be 
mentioned here that the rules as to the vesting 
and application of enemy pro|)erty were nuide 
applicable in Ireland on February 4, 1915, 
in pursuance of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, 1914. 

The Trading with the Enemy Amendment 
Act ptvssed on July 29, 1915, extended the rule 
i.ks to the payment to the Custodian of dividends, 
interest and profits payable to or for the benefit 
of enemies to interest on securities issued by 
the British Government or the Government of 
any British Dominion or any Foreign Govern- 
ment or by-|iny Corporation within or without 
the UnitcMi Kingdom. The same act required 
due notification to bo made to the Custodian of 
bank balances, deposits or debts duo to enemies, 
and the duty of making the return was extended 
to companies. 


By the Customs (War Powers) Act passed 
on March 1(), 1915, it was provided that 
where the Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise liad reason to suspect that the coimtry 
of origin of any goods imported into the 
United Kingdom was an eneuiy country the 
goods might be seized, and in any fu-oceed’ 
ings for the forfeiture and con*l(>mnation 
thereof the country of origin should be deemed 
to be such an enemy country unless the con- 
trary was provofl. This Act was extended on 
July 29, 1915, to apply to any goods which 
tho Coimnissionors had reason to suspect w^erc* 
being imported in contravention of the law 
relating to trading with the enemy. 

By a Proclamation dated Jimo 25, 1915, it 
w^as laid down that the rules as to trading 
with the enemy should apply to any person or 
body of persona of enemy nationality resident 
or carrying on business in China, Siam, Persia, 
or Morocco in the same manner as they applied 
to persons or bodies of persons resident or 
carrying on business in an enemy country. 
Opinion on the subject of enemy trading was 
growing rapidly at this date, and in this 
Proclamation there is the further provision 
that where an enemy h6Mi a local branch in 
China, Siam, Persia, or Morocco, nothing 
in Clause 6 of the Proclamation of Sop- 
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tenibor 1), » lOI I, should bo const rood so as 
to prevent tninsaofion by or witli that 
branch being treated as a transaction by or 
witii an enemy. The provisif>ns of the Pro- 
clamation of Juno 25, 1015, were on Noveml)('r 
10, 1915, extended to Lil)oria and Portugueso 
East Africa and by an Order of the Pi‘ivy Coiundl 
of July 18, 1910, it was pointed out that those 
Proclamations made trading with enemy (inns 
in Persia, Morocco, or Portuguese h^ast Africa 
an olTence, even if tlie linns \\oro nol lilack- 
listed. During the period various Pules ol’ 
(^)urt for England ancl Ireland dealing with lla^ 
vesting and application of enemy properly 
wore issued. liy the middle (»f the y(‘ar 
1915 it was gradually being realized by the 
ad\is(?rs of the Crown that the neluork of 
Cerinan finance, commeree, and political 
itdrigue could not lie rlealt with without 
breaking down trading that in indire(‘t ways 
was affording large and welcome su|)port to 
the enemy in Europe. It certainly was 
astonisliing that the appreciation of th(* t^osi- 
tion was so long delayed. The strength of 
Oermany largely lay in the hold that she had 
secured by her banking system on the machinery 
of world trade. 


The system of royal li<*cneos to trade is v«'ry 
ancient, and came into pnvtiec' in da-ysNshm 
freedom ol tonagn exeliango was unknown. 
Thus Dr. ("imingtiain tells us that in i:i!H 
the King “ granted licence to all las liege penpin 
of tlie realm of England to slap ,in<l carry corn 
out of the S)iid realni p) wha.t |)arls please t])i'i^ 
cxc(‘j)t to his eneinir's.’* Mori'ov^er, fon'ign 
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rnorohants obtain royal permission to frado 
within the ivaliifi. Edward III. definitely 
encouraged foreign trade. From early times 
the trtide between England and Germany was 
large and was carried on at r^ast ('oast towns as 
well as in London. Hut the royal power to 
I’censo tnulo was not limited to trade* in peace 
time. Tlio question of policy, the question 
wdiether the importat ion of goods was a primary 
necessity, detennined wh ether a licence should 
issue, and it did not turn on the question 
wheOicr the licensee was an alien friend or an 
j.licn enemy. 1'his Wius necc'ssarily the case 
ev^cry where, and even Na|)oleon, to take a 
comparatively reci‘nt instance, issued licences 
pennitting the im|)ortation of English goods, 
despite his famous Continental system which 
was to de.stroy t^ngland. Thus we might expect 
to find, as in fiict \vas the case, that in the Croat 
War a system of licensing, a system of necessary 
exemption within clearly defined limits from 
t he mischief of t lie Acts against enemy tnuling, 
would arise. 1'hus in the proclamation of 
September 9, 1914, it was stated that “ Nothing 
in tliis l.’roclarnation sliall be taken to prohibit 
anything wliich shall be expn'ssly pemiit tf>d Viy 
Our licence, or by the licence given on Our 
behalf by a Secretary of State, or t he Hoard of 
Trade, whether such licences be especially 
grantiHl to individuals or l)e announced as 
applying to classes of persons.” Thus by 
licence grantc’d by ^Mr. McKenna as a Secretary 
of State on Scjit ember 22, 1914, persons autho- 
rized by him were to be (MiipowxTed by the 
'Treasury to malvt* such paynK'uts and to carry 
out such exchange transactions for the benefit 
of persons re.sident in an enemy country or to 
receive pa^nnent of monies from persons so resi- 
dent as the Treasury might sanction. On Scj)- 
ttaiiber 23 a licence was granted by the Hoard of 
Trade permitting paynauit of certain fees in 
respect of patents, dc'signs, and trade marks. On 
September 2/> the Hoard of Trade granted a 
liccmcc permitting British owners of cargoes lying 
in neutral ports in enemy -owTied ships to pay 
freight and other necessary charges to the 
tigent of the ship-owner at such ports. Before 
this datcj a licence w^as granted by the Home 
Secretary permitting certain Clennan banks to 
carry on business, subject to elaborate restric- 
tions by which the operations were limited to 
making the realizable assets of the banks 
available for distribution and to discharging 
these liabilities as far as might l^e practicable. 
Again, on October 14, licence was grant^^d to 


tho.se banks to receive dividends* on certain 
shares and to transfer such dividends in accor- 
dance with (he directions and restrictions of 
the licence. On January 8, 19 1,'), licence by 
the Tn^iusury permitted transactions by certain 
'Turkish l)anks with certain brandies. Hut, on 
(he whole, litrcnces were granted very sparsely 
during t ho ( Ireat \V"ar. 

It will be convenient to summarize bri<*fly 
the subsequent legislation. On Deeernber 23, 
1915, an Act was passed to provide for the 
extension of the restrictions relating to trading 
with tlie ('nciny to persons to whom, although 
not rcsidc'nt or carrying on business in eru'iny 
territory, it w^as, by reason of tlicir cn(‘my 
nationality or enemy associations, expedient 
to ext('nd such restrictions. The powf*r (o 
|»rohibit trading witli such persons or bodies of 
|)er.sons was to be ex(*rcised by Hoyal Proclama- 
( ions. Any list of persons and bodies of persons, 
incorporabHl or unineorjior’ated, with whom 
sikJi t riuling was prohibited by a Proelamalion 
und(T the Act could be varied or juldcd to by 
an Order made by the j.,ords of the (.'ouneil on 
(he recommendation of a Secretary of State. 
Moreover, such [irolhbited trading w^as declared 
to be trtwling with the enemy. Hy a Proclan wi.- 
tion, under the Act dated February 29, 191 (>, 
the King proliibited all persons or bodies of 
persons, incorporated . or imincorporatcd, resi- 
dent, carrying on l)usiness, or being in tli(' 
United Kingdom, from trading with any of tin* 
persons or bodies of persons mentioned in the 
List contained in the i*roclamation. This List 
was varied and added to by subsequent Orders 
in Coimcil. The Proclamation was amended 
on April 20 find revoked on ISfay 23, when a new 
Proclainat ion w jis substituted, which itself was 
varied and extended on August 8 and 22. On 
July 18, 1916, the block list was vastly extendc<l 
by the addition of names from all over tin* 
neutral w’orld, including a long list — mostly 
wu’th ( icrman names — from the United States of 
America. On January 27, 1916, the Board of 
Tnuic were given power, where it appeared that 
the biLsine.s.s carried on in the United Kingdom 
by any person, firm, or company was, by reason 
of the enemy nationality or enemy association 
of that person, firm or company, or of the 
members of that finn or company or any of 
them, or otherwise, carried on wholly or mainly 
for the benefit of or imder the control of enemy 
subjects, to make an order prohibiting the 
carlrying on of the business except under con- 
ditions or requiring the busine.ss to be w ound 
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\ip. Instttnoes of winding-up orders undtM* the 
Act are to l)e found in the London, (iazettv for 
October 17, 20, 24 and 27, 10 lO. rhi^ Board of 
Trade were also given power to appoint a 
litmtroller to carry out tlie order, with very large 
powers of luanageinent, wliile the distribution 
of the proceeds and assets of the business were 
provided for and the publication of lists of 
persons, firms, and companies who were subject 
to an order und<T the Act was directed. The 
Act also made provision for the cancellation of 
all contracts with enemies or persons subject 
to an order where such contracts w(>r(' against 
tlie public inttTest ; it gave the Board power 
to vest enemy propt'rty in a custodian ; it. 
imposed upon every enemy subject in the United 
Kingdf)m a duty to ma.ke n'turns to the 
<*iistodian when required as to propcTty belong- 
ing to him or in which he was interested ; it 
gave t he custodian the right to have any enemy 
patent granted to him in pursuance of an 
order under the Trading witli the Enemy Acts ; 
it extended (a provision of a most significant 
kind) the duration of restrictions on dealings 
with enemy jiroperty to such period after the 
war as miglit be dc'clared by Order in Council. 
The Act, moreover, in view <^f thc^ dt'cision of 
llir^ Court of Appeal in the Cordinental Tyro 
(/Oinpaiiy case, enal)led the Kegistrar of Joint 
Stock Companies to refuse rc'gist ration of 
Cmupanies where any sidiscriber of tlu* ^feino- 
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r.indtim of Asso i.i or |.ro|>oso<l dlivcior 
wiui an onciiiy, an<l to diri'ct lli.> windiog op of 
any company which was carrying on Inisinc.^-, 
that infringed the rule against trading w.Mi the 
enemy, eitlu'i* directly or through mi Mg(*nt, 
branch, or sul)sidiary eoinpa.ny ontsi<le ||f^ 
United Kifigdoin. 

On August 10, 1010. a fnrilier Act was i>Msscd 
to make provision with n‘spt‘ct to enpyri^ht 
under the Copyright Act of Mill, in wf.rks first 
published or made in {Vt\ enemy ct)nntiy during 
the war. Such copyrighf in all such works was 
deemed by the* Act to vest in the Pnhlie 'rrnste«‘ 
in his capa(‘ity as enstodian under t he Trading 
with the Em'iny Acts. 

All these supplementary Acts im]>rove<l little 
liy little the general position, and gradnally, as 
supplemented l)y tlie dt*eisions of the Uourls, 
made trading with I he eiUMiiy, even in indirect 
fashion, suhstantially dinienlt, though it. eonkl 
hardly be said that the k'gislation sfoppt'd (lie 
processes of evasion t hat the posit ion of hranelies 
in neutral countries made possilile. 

It is more than a mattcT of interest to turn 
to till' special legislation of the Dominions and 
Crown Colonics of tlic' Britisli Einpin* relating 
to trading with the em'iny. The Isk* <»f Man 
lind .Icrscy adopted in full the home legis 
latioii, but when we (urn to (Ih‘ great 
Dominion.s we lind special pmlilems dealt 
with in siK'cial fashion. First consider tlie 
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Far East, Coiatncrcial Tiitercovirso with 

Enrmios Ordinaiico (No. i\) applied not only to 
hritish-India, but to the torritorhjs of the 
native prinee« and chiefs and to all persons 
and to all subjects of the King and to all 
Bci’vants of the King in such territories. It 
w as by section .‘1 made illegal to take any jairt, 
«lirec*t or indirect, in the floating of loans by 
an enemy tStat(*, or to enter into anv contracts 
with or deal in any way with such State. 
Moreriver, any contravention of the provisions 
of any Royal Proclamation or Order in Council 
rtdating to trading with the cMK'iny was made 
subject to heavy penalties by w^ay of im- 
prisonment and fine. Where a company or an 
lissociation was an offender, any cognisant 
member or oflic(!r was to be deemed to have 
committed tlic offence. Thus the Oovern- 
inent of India was in the position to deal with 
the special trading problems of India. 

Ceylon iwlopted no local attitude on the sub- 
lect of enemy trading, but by Ordinance 20 of 
t he year 1914 placed herself in the exact position 
obtaining in (Jreat Britain. At Hong Kong a 
s|)ecial Trading with tlie Enemy Ordinance 
(No. 25, 1914) wa.s pa.s.sed, making the colony 
subject to the Royal Proclamations on (he 
((uestion. In the Straits Settlements the 
English legislation was reproduced, not, only as 
to trading w^ith the enemy, but as to the 
winding up of alien enemy trading com- 
panies, an aspect of the problem that had 
special significance in the Far East. In the 
Mauritius a Proclamation, on September 16, 
1914i forbade trading with the enemy, and? 
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this was confirmed by Ordinance 28. In the 
Seychelles, as early as Augii.st ,*b 1911, the 
Governor was given by Ordinance power to 
forbid trading with the enemy under very 
heavy penalties, while Ordinance No. 20 autlio- 
rized the issue of warrants of inspection and 
the appointment of a controller of any business 
wdiore any offence had been or was lik(‘Iy to bo 
committed. Thus we see that t hroughout the 
Far lOast the problem of rooting out German 
influence and the corrupt practices of German 
trade was vividly in mind from the opening of 
the war. The vigour with which this work 
was undertaken hod undoubtedly very irn- 
jjortant results. 

When we turn (in the valuable compilation 
of imperial legislation contained in the Journal 
of the Society of Comparative Legislation for 
January, 1910, and in “ The Summary of 
Pknergency Legislation passed by the Par- 
liaments of the Empire,” issued by the Empire 
Parliamentary Association) from the Far East 
to the Far South we find that the Cyommon- 
wcalth of Australia, legislating for the whole 
continent, at once imposed, on the subject of 
trading with the enemy, legislation practically 
identical with the Acts passed in the United 
ICingdora, and those Acts wore supported by 
the War Precaution.^ Act (Defence of the 
Realm) and the Aliens Restriction Act. Aus- 
tralia was peculiarly alive to the dangers of 
Germanism in trade, for she was suffering from it 
at the outbreak of war, and was watching her 
commerce and her industry slowly passing into 
the xmseen, but unrelaxing, control of a subtle 
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c-oinbinalioii of V)aiiking and trading inotliods. 

It was porhaps a not altogothor insignifioant 
fact that by tho Cornnionwcalth Bank Act of 
11)14 power was given to tho State Bank to 
acquire or take over the busijicss of any othi r 
bank. In accordance with tho Enemy (\jn- 
Iracts Amendment Act (No. 11, 1916) tlie 
“ Australian Metal Company ” ^^’as crushed. 
Mr. Hugho.s stated {The Times, March 10, 191(i) 
that “ for twelve months aftia* war broke out 
not an ounce of Australian lead or zinc — il'*e 
life-blood of munitions-- could be bought in 
the heart of the Empire except iliroiigh a 
Cerrnan agency. . . . 'rhis great metal com- 
bine, controlled overywhore by (lerman in- 
fluence, called its(^lf in America tlu^ American 
Metal Company, in Africa th(? African Metal 
Company, in Au.stralia the Australian Metal 
tkanpany.” Mr. Hughes did not state what 
name it l^oro in England, but tho question was 
often asked dining tho war whether this groat 
combine was still affecting tho price of metal in 
the country. At any rate, in Australia tho 
company was wound up. 

In New Zealand trading with the enemy was 
defined in accordance with the King’s Brocla- 
ination, and declared to be an indictable 
offence, punishable by a long tirm of imprison- ^ 
ment and a heavy fine. In the case of a corpo- 
ration tho maximum fine was i.'i.OOO. More- 
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ov^or, large powers of S(*arch ou wnrraMt. wei'i* 
created in the case wlua’c any person was 
suspected of trading with tlu' oiH*my. 'I’he 
Acts of 1914 15 against such trading were 
elaborate and elTective, and W(‘rc Hup[)l('meiit(‘d 
by the En(‘my (.V)ntracts Act of July 28, 1915. 
which struck swiftly at great and dangeroiiN 
corporations. Tlie law in Kiji was not less 
.stringent than in the greatr Dominions. 

In tho Middle South of the fhiqaris as wi‘ 
may call South and (5“ntral Africa, we find 
that Northern Uhodesia, Cambia, tla? Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, I'ganda., Zanziliar, 
all provided with sjH'cd against the trade of 
and with the enc'iny, and of course the great 
Dominion of South .Vfriea in her legislation of 
1914 15 took stringent me.asures to throtth^ all 
vestiges of German trade. British Guiana, 
adopted tlio home legislation. 

When we pass north west we find that 
(5maiJa had recourse to the most stringent ot 
war legislation. Her ])oimdari<*s marclu*d w ith 
the boundari(‘s of a neutral nation to some 
extent dominated in commercial sjiirit by its 
huge German population, and hcinco it was 
neces.sary to take the most detailinl precaut ions 
to keep tho eriemy» his trade, his corruption and 
liis fatal influenei^ out of this gn-at Hritish 
Dominion. The Governor, of course, was given 
enormous iiowias, including “ censorship, ar- 
rest, detention, I'xclusion and' d(*i)ortatiofi, 
control of harbours and ports, trading, ex|>»jrta- 
tion, importation, production and manufac*- 
tnro ; appropriation, control, forfeiture, and 
disposition of property and of the use th(^ref>f.*' • 
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Canada was detenniuod to sNNoep out with a 
rolcntloss bosom tlio wliole influonoo of Coniiau 
trade. It is probable that tliat intluenoe luid 
not become so entirely dominating and vicious 
as in Australia, but Canada’s turn was at 
band, and tb(^ Croat War came in t itne to sav<» 
her from evdls that wore constantly increasing 
in the United States. Newfoundland was no 
less determined to protect itself from “ tbo 
Croat Anarebist ” of Kuropo, ami gave to its 
Ministry p(jwers not less wide than tbost; 
wielded by the Duke of Connaught in Council 
in Canada in the first two years of the war. 

Bermuda, the West Indies ami the Mediter- 
ranean Colonies, w ith t heir anti-German Trading 
legislation, completed the world-wide revolt 
against the international criminal. It w^as a 
wonderful sp<^ctacle ; not loss w onderful in its 
way than tbo supplies of men and goods ami 
n'lonoy that the En\piro sent to thy assis- 
tano ) of the Mother Country w as the organiza- 
tion of the entire Empire against the persistence 
of Gorman ^rado. The action of the Empire 
overseas rendered the revival of Germanism 
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an impossibility. The Empire had awakened 
to its own capacity ; it would never again allow 
the German trader and banker to act as the 
forerunner of the Gorman armies. 

It is now necessary to consider briefly some 
leading cases decided during the war in the 
Engl is* h Courts as to trading with the enemy. 
In the case of In re Bank filr Handel und Indus- 
trie Mr. Justice Warrington decided that 
Section 4 (1) of the Trading with the Enemy 
Amendment Act, 1914, which empowered the 
Court, on the application of a creditor of an 
(*nemy, to \ est in the official custodian any real 
or personal property belonging to the enemy, 
wiis directed against specific j roperty which 
<*ould be definitely pointed out and did not include 
an alleged credit balance on a running account 
between the enemy and a bank, the existence 
of which balance w^as denied by the bank. To 
say the least-, it w'tts unfortunate that the Act 
did not provide means of ascertaining whether 
such floating balance existed atul of securing 
that such balance if it did exist should pass into 
the hands of the Government custodian. 

In the case of \V. L, Ingle, Limited, v, Mann- 
heim Insurance Conipang Mr, Justice Hailhachc 
took the somew hat surprising step of extending 
to the case of companies the Common Law rule 
that the question whether an individual is an 
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Hlien oneriiy for the purposes of contracts and 
rights of suit depends on wliether he carries on 
business in tiiis country or not. He said that 
tlio rule applied to companies whose head oilice 
was in Germany but which had a branch office 
in England in respect of business transactions 
with such branch office. 'Ihis view of tl.e 
identical character of a corporation and an 
individual was ba«od on the view of the House 
of Lords in the case of Janmn v. Driffontein 
arising out of the South African War in 
1902. The view that a corfioration is “ a 
natural born subject " of the country whore it 
exists proved to be extraordinarily fruitful of 
<wil during the Great War, and it received its 
first manifestation tit the hands of Air. Justice 
BailhiirCht?. It was iinjiossible for ii judge of 
first instance to stand up against the satiric 
legal gofvius of Lord Macnaghttat and the obiter 
dicta of the Law Lords. Yet cotnmon sense and 
common prudtaict' both seemed to |)rotest 
against the assumption thtit a limited company 
which might well in its inception and conduct 
be an alit n enemy, is becaust^ of its place of 
registration “ a natural born subject ” of the 
country und<T the laws of w’hicli it was regis* 
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tered. Hut this fatal and unusual sense of 
legal logic was destined to go farther than it 
was carrie<l by .Mr. Justice Hailhach(‘. In the 
case of tiie (Continental Tyre and Rubber Coni- 
pany ((heat Britain), Litnited, r. D iitnter Com- 
pany, Limited, the plaintiff company was a. 
trading company ineorpf>rat(Ml in Kngland and 
carrying on business at the registered offica in 
r^ondon. It was, in facd, a good example of t la* 
German trading princifde that evf'ry country 
must be penetrated by branditvs of a cerilral 
Gta’inan conciTu : the principle that dominat(vs 
the various G(Tman metal companies. In tliis 
case the London company w^as an olTshoot of a 
Gorman company, its business beifig to c.*i[)t un^ 
for the German company the Hnglisli tyn* 
market. Similar offshoots existed in various 
parts of tlu^ world. The vast bulk of the shares 
of the company wwe held by the G(>rman 
company, and the remaining shares, {*xc(^pt one, 
wore held by Germans resilient in (Jermaiiy. 
Tho one share w’as ladd by t he secretary of t he 
company, a German by birth who was natura-^ 
lizod in England in 1910. All the directors wer<^ 
German.s resident in Germany. Tho^ourt ot 
Appeal held, on January ir>, 191 f), that this 
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was an English oonxyany ; that thn constitnl ion 
<)!’ tho oompjiny had nothing to do with tho caso ; 
that tho payniont of a dobt to tho company was 
not a payin Mit to tli(^ alien onc‘my shareholdc*rs 
or for tlioir bonofit, ami that tho right of tho 
plliintiff company to roco\^or a debt in tho 
English Courts was not alToctod by tlio fact 
that th<^ wiiolo personnel of tlio company was 
(iorman. Tho judges rosponsiblo for this 
decision were Lord Residing, l^ord Cozens- 
I tardy, Lord Justice Kennedy, Lord Justi<e 
Phillimoro and Lord Justice Pickford. The 
rodooTtiirig featun^s of t he cas(> were tho brilliatit 
dissenting judgment of Lord Justice Buckhw 
(subsequently I\<ord Wrenbury) and tho protest, 
in tho columns of The Times from eminent law 
peers. Lord Wrenbury, in the course of hi'^ 
judgment, said : 

'Tho iunnciiso import M.M(ro of tin* (iiiostioii whotluT it 
i.s impo.'^fsiblo for any purposo to look bohind the oorporii- 
t ion at tho person of tho corporator may bo illustrated 
\ty tho case of M<*rchaut iShipping. Under S. 1 (//) of 
tbo Merchant Slapping Act, l.StM, ships owned by a 
Sbii)j)iiig Company incorporated in this country aro 
liritish Hlufis. '^I’lio individual incrnlu'rs of that bo<ly 
<*orpf)rM.te may bo alieus. If tho person)ditv »>f the 
corporal ors can for no yuirposj^ bo n'garded thoro is 
nothing to jirevent alien enemies from owning an<l 
sailing itriti.sli slh|)S under the Itritish fhig. If this 
judgment ))o (a.s having regaivl to the judgment of tho 
other niemb(*rH of the (.knirt 1 must as.sumo that it is) 
wrong, the matter is (»nc which calls \irguntly for 
legislation. 

The learned jttdge pointed out that those 
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Former Lord Chancellor, who delivered the Ic idln^ 
juJffment in the Daimler case. 

great lawyers and jurists of tho United Stabvs, 
.\rar.shall and Story, would have none of t,h(^ 
doctrine that an artificial corporalion is eilhiT 
a citizen or an alien. Jt is nc'eivssary to go 
hiJiind tho corjioration to see what in fact is 
the nature of tho ereaturo. The easc^ was 
carried to I ho House of Lords, but appe.- 
rerilly till tho hearing of th(^ appcuil on 
Juno JO, 1010, German companies could frc('ly 
operate in England if tliey had gone through 
the inexpensive formality of registcTing tlicir 
London agents as an English limited company. 

The House of Lords has not infr(H|uenf-ly 
been foimd, even by a Radical (iovernment , 
a v('ry real help in time of trouVile, and once 
more it proved its virtue in the Daimler 
ease. First of all, the House of Lords swept 
the ivttion out of the way altogether on the 
ground that the secretary of the company had 
no authority from tho company to comnwnce 
tho action. “ No one,” said that eminent 
lawyer, Lord Halsbury, who at tho age of 
ninety years showed a legal virility and acumen 
worthy of the greatest days of English law, 
“ has authority to issue a writ on belialf 
of an alien enemy, because ho has no right- 
himself to sue in the Courts of a King with 
whom his own Sovereign is at war. No person 
or any body of persons to whom attaches the 
disability of suing under such circumstances 
can have authority, and to attempt to shield 
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the fact ot giving the enemy the money due 
to thorn by tho machinery invontcd for a 
lawful purpose would V>e equivalent to enclosing 
the gold and attein[)ting to excuse it by alleging 
that the bag containing it was of I^^nglish 
manufacture.” 

Probably few judgments deliv('n'd in recent 
years have had .such an incisive and cau.stic 
quality as this judgment by Lord Ilalsbury. 
Ifc dealt with Lord Heading's argument in the 
('ourl of Appeal in a most elTeetive fasliion. 
He .said : 

I <>h-ior\o Hi<* Lord t’liirj’ .Jiistiof suys tluit the Oi>inpiUiy 
is u live thin^^ It’ it were, it would he ciipablo of loyalty 
and flisloyalty. Ihit it is not; and tlio argument of 
its being ine,a.pable of being loyal or disloyal is fotuuled 
4>n its not being “a livt; thing.” Xf'itber is tlu^ luig in 
iny illustration ” a li\ thing.” .\nd t be more maidunery 
to flo an illegal a.fl will not purg;* its illegality fnins 
rirruihi non pnnjtitnr. .After all. Ibis is a <piesli<in of 
iiigfaiioiis words, useful for the purpffse for whieh tla-y 
were design<*d, but wholly ineapiiblo of being strained 
to UM ille;;al purpose, '.riio limited liability was a very 
useful introduetifm into our .system, an<l there was no 
ff^tsoiv why bu'eigners should not, while d(‘aling honestly 
with us, partake of the ]»en('Mts of that institution ; lait 
it seems U» me too luonstrotis, to sii|>pose that for an 
iinltLwful, beeause, after a dotilaratioii of war, a hostile, 
purpose the fortus t)l' that insliltitiou shottkl be ustnl, aial 
eiKMiiie.s of tho Sl.ate, while aetually at war with us, ho 
allowed to eoutiiiuo t r.'idiiig and aetually to mio for th<‘ir 
profits ill trade in an ICuglish Court of justice. 

All the members of the House of Lords sitting 
Af> ht>ar this extraordinarily important- ca.se 
concurred in tlu' judgment delivered in respect 


to the qiie.sti()!i of mitherit yj»\* Lord Halsinny 
Viscount Mersey. l,ord Kinneur, Lord Atkin- 
son, Lord Sluiw of Dnufcnniiue, V^ord IVirkcr 
ot Wadtliugton, Lord Snmner, and Lord 
I arinoor. It wus certainly the strongest 
f ourt tliat had sat in Kngland during tl^c 
tweritielli cenlnry, and it .swept away with 
one ticcoixl the pc.stilent doctrii\t‘ laid down 
by the Court <d' Appeal tha.t an alien enemy 
by shrouding himself ii>. Hu? tictions of our 
eomjtaiiy law (‘ould e\'a.de t he time long eommon 
law that it is always illegal a.nd often Irea.son- 
able to trad(* with the enemy. Lord Shaw 
and Lord Parmoor eonsidered that tliis par- 
ti<Milar company was not an enemy eompany 
or one of enemy charaeter. 

It is important to qiioti* sonu* of tlie argu- 
ments of .soini' of the law lords. Lord Sluiw , 
for in.slaiice, stated a general pro|)osit ion Ih.il 
every Britisli sulqeet shonid kia'p in mind : 

'I’hcro Is no ut this liim* of (tiy on i 1 mi 

propositi* >11 ihut tlu? *lir<'*‘t. .i.u*l imin*M|i»i,tc coiisiviih'iic*? 
of a clcclaralion of w'ur by or Jig»iiust this «•^)lmf^v is to 
miikc all t rn,iling with t in? ^•n^'my illcgnl. 'I’hi? proposit i*)u 
W'us doiilt. w’ith n.‘c<*Mtly iu this Mouse in tb** *-iis** of 
Iforlork V. JJrnl. W ar i.s \\ M.r. not bet w ecu So\ ••n'igtis 
or CoviM'iuncnt s uloiic. It, puts i-iicli subj**« t itf I be *)ii«> 
belligoroiit into the poslfio?i of beiu'4 I lie «‘n*'Miy <*f 

• •neb subji'ct of th(? olh*?r belligen'ut ; and all peisons 
boiiial in alk*gi.‘ineo and loyalty to His Majesty an? 
4 ’ousoipjeuliy and imuv?dia,telv, by tlu? fon»* «>f tia? 

• •oinmoii law, forbiddiMi to lra*l«‘ v\ifb th<* **ueiuy lN»w**r 
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FOREIGN SAILING-BOATS LYING IN PORT AT HAMBURG. 


or its .siilijocts . . . tlio |iro]iil)itioii asjninst tnvftin^? is 
binding in rogard to all action.iliroci or indirout, porsonal 
or represiMitaf ivo, . . . tnvlirig with tho enemy on 
behalf of a company is just ivs much prolhhitod as 
piTsonal trading. A limited company, incorporated in 
lOngland and although Knglish as regards all the results 
whitdi flow from such incorporation, i.s thus (;otupletoly 
barred by the 'IVading with the Mneiuy Acts — not by 
reason of the company’s alhigianco or loyalty, but by 
reason of the fart that there is no human agency possible 
within the realm through which, and within the law, 
trading with the enemy could be acconijilished. In 
obeilience to that law all trailing with the enemy, direct 
or indirect, stops; no firm or company, where.soevor or 
how'soev'er directed, can so trade, nor can anything be 
negoti/ited or transacted for it through any [icrson or 
agency in thi.s country. 

Lord I*ark€*r and Lord Siminor (with tlm 
asaeiit of Lord Mersey and Lord Kinnear) laid 
down the principle that an English cotripany 
can a.ssiiine “ an enemy character. This will be 
the case if its agents or the persons in dc fa^io 
control of its alTairs, whether anthori/.ed or 
not, are resident in an enemy country, or, 
wherever resident, are adhering to the enemy 
or to.king instructions from or acting under 
the control of enemies. A person know'ingly 
dealing wdth tlte company in such a case is 
trading with the enemy." The learned lords 
taid dowm tw'o further propositions of singular 
importance in relation to commerce during 
w’ar: (1) “A company registered in the 
United Kingdom, but carrying on business in 


a neutral country through agents properly 
authorized and resident here or in the neutral 
country, ispnma facie to be regarded as a friend, 
but may, through its agents or persons in de 
facto control of its affairs, assume an enemy 
character ’’ ; (2) “ A company registered in 
the United Kingdom l)ut carrying on business 
in an enemy country is to be regarded as an 
enemy." 

Tht'so and other })ropositions w’ore set out 
by Lord Parker in order to afford “ con- 
venient anrl intelligible guidance to the public 
on questions of t rading w'ith the enemy." For 
this reiwai these rules or principles deserved, 
and still deserve, the widest circulation. The 
Hou.se of Lords on June IK), 1910, dealt a 
deliberate and deadly blow at that system of 
enemy trade w'hich }»ad, by reason of the 
intricacies of company and banking law the 
w'orld over, spread like a cancerous n(*tw'ork 
almost incapable of elimination. The Ho\ise of 
l..ord8 dealt with the illegal basis of the whole 
process — illegal, that is to .say, in time of war. 
It struck straight at the cau.se while carefully 
safeguarding itself from any proposition that 
could bo said to hamper trading between all 
foreigners and Groat Britain at the end of the 
war. That future eventuality was no concern 
of the House of Lords. The solo concern of 
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that groat bench of lawyers was to s(^o thnt 
English legal fictions were not used, as had un- 
happily boon the case, for the piir[)ose of evading 
in every region of the liritish Empire tho law 
against trading with the enemy. The limited 
company afforded tho Cermans an admirable 
instrument for that purpose: tho House of 
Lords took that inslTiiment out of their hands. 
The decision, in fact, operatefi as a guide to 
the Comts throughout t he Empire, and it is 
certain that in the decision on the Daimler 
Company case the House of Lords rendered a 
service that could not have been so a<lequately 
perfonned even by legislation. One further 
quotation from Lord Parker’s judgment is 
necessary, os it summarises in a phriise tho 
operative force of the Statutes and I’roelama- 
tions on the subject of trading with the enemy 
referred to in this chapter “ I have,” he said, 
“ carefully considered them, and do not think 
that they limit or exclude Common Law rules 
or principles or, in tho case of corporations, 
restrict tho trade which is unlawful to trading 
with such corporations as are incorporated 
under tho laws of an enemy country. Equally 
little can the Proclamations be rea<l as licences 
to do anything that they do not in terms 
prohibit.” 

This great suit and the specific language 


used on the whole quesfiou of trading with the 
i'ncmy rt*rnler it unnecessary Ihtc to refer to 
the many other lew suits dealing with specitie 
and technical (jiiestions of trading with the 
enemy. It will be suHiciiMit to r(‘fer in a f(‘w 
words to th(^ imjiortant casi^ of Porter i\ Freun- 
denbenj^ decided in tlu> Coiiii of Appeal on 
.Tanuary 19, 191o, since it laid down certain 
principles that an? of great iiuportHiice in the 
various problems of enemy tniding. The 
judgment delivered by Lord Heading was a 
fine exposition of the history of the law relatijvg 
to suits in whieli ali(‘n ene?nies an* in\'olved. 
'riic Court held that the test of a person la'ing 
an alien enemy is his place of rcsidentM? or 
business and not his nationality : that an ali(?n 
cannot sue in the King's Courts unless he has 
a licence to reside in the realm; that he may 
be suetl in those Courts, and if sued may def(*nd 
and appeal. All these |)oints were of import ane<? 
in view of the fact tlait Iht're was a large 
licensed alien population in the Cnite.l King- 
dom during the war, and in vicnv of the fact 
that aliens outside* the realm, and unlicenseei 
aliens within, wen* di*terminod to take every 
advantage for the purpose of trfwle f>f the 
facilities otYerc?d by the British Court*<. Slowly 
but effectually the alien enc*my was suppressed 
in his adventures, and during the third 
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(.]arr>ing away from the Court the Company^ 
books which were referred to in the case. 


year of cho war lio was no long('r a])h* (o 
st'ouro from {Slatntes, I *roolai nations, or <k** 
visions of I In* LawC’oiirls that comfort whic’li 
stM*mo<l HO easy to secure earlier in the war. 
All that remained was the attempt by fraud 
or force to [)iish (J(*rmau floods into Hritish 
markets. With some such eases this chapter 
must eonelude. • 

One of the chief needs of (tennany during the 
war was iron ore, and sin* was not partictilar 
where she got it — frojii Belgium or Franco by 
roblx*ry, from Kngland and the Dominions by 
fraud. Iron ore dt^stined for Kriipp’s works 
shipped on a Dutch steamer a.t a Spanish port 
figured in the Prize Court on May 17, 1915. A 
f«*w days later Scotland, and incidcmtally (treat 
Britain, was stirred by the prosecution of 
(llasgow merchants for agreeing to supply and, 
in fact, supplying the Ph(euix, the I\Tupp and 
the Bheinische Steel Works companies with 
iron ore from Nova Scotia. The case was tried 
b(*fore Lord Strathclyde and a jury in the Court 
<»f Jasticiary at Fdinburgh in June. 1915, when 
the Lord Advocate contended that Messr-s. 
William Jacks & Co. had as full control over 
the ore jn question when it was on the 
quay at Rotterdam as if it lay in their 
warehouse in Clasgow. The agents at Rotter 


dam asked for definite instructions as to the 
ore at the outbiv^ak of war and the aiHrust'd 
made no effort to prevent it getting into 
(lermany. That was the* case for the Crown. 
"J’he Judge, in his summing up, laid stress on the 
fact that tlu> d 'ifendants had tried to stop the 
v<'ss(‘l going to Rotterda!!! and therefore kru'w 
th(^ danger. TIk* jury, by a majority, found flu* 
defendants guilty. “ but in view of the* unpn*- 
c.c*dented circumstances of this particular east* 
owing to the sudden outbreak of war and the 
consequent viok'iit derangement, of ordinary 
(iominereial transactions ” unanimously asked 
for the utmost possible leniency to th(* aecus<‘d. 
Lonl Strathclyde, in passing s(‘nt(*nce, said : 
“ \’ou have been convicted on a, s<*ries of 
charges of the gravity of which ytm were fully 
conscious, and no words an* tu*e<lefl to int4*nsify 
till* j>ainfuhu*ss of tiu* |)ositiou in which you find 
yourselves. The Act which I am admiiiist<‘ring 
warrants imposition of a long term of penal 
servitude, in addition to a fine. ... I gAethe 
fullest ])ossible weight to the n •commendation 
to lenierjcy, and, after anxious consideration, 
the least sentence which I think it my duty to 
impose on each of you is imprisonment for six 
calendar months and, in addition, a. line of 
12,000 each, with an additional six months 
impri**onnient each in default of payment.” 'riu* 
punishment w^as, no doubt, SL*vere for nu‘n in 
the position of the [)risoners, wLo had alrea.dy 
sufTerod the tt*rrible disgrace of the charge and 
the trial ; but it was (certainly the minimum 
that could be imposed. A fine alone would not 
have proved a deterrent to oth(*rs who might b«* 
tempted by the prices that (lermany was 
prepared to olTer for the means of enlarging her 
supplies of munitions of war. 'Fhe penally was 
undoubtedly effective. Comparatively iaw 
eases of this type disgraced the annals of tlu? wa:* 
as waged by (Ireat Britain, and it may be said 
here that, apart altogether from deterrents or 
fear of exposure, the sense of public spirit was 
so strong that there was in the vast majority of 
(•ases little fear that important busine.ss Jiouses 
would yield to the sordid temptations that 
Germany offered. Indeed, in some cases, the 
obscurity of the Government proclamations 
was responsible for what at first sight looked 
like crime. The wording of the proclamation in 
respect to business with the foreign branches of 
a London firm was so far from clear that Mr. 
«Iustico Rowiatt, in the case of the charge* 
against Mr. J. T. Driighorn of entering into a 
contract to supply iron ore to Germany, said 
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flit; t.li« trial on January 20, 1015) that “it 
iiujj;ht havo boon oonsith'red tlio policy of tlu' 
(jlovorninont that buHinoss done abroitd, having 
its ofMitro in London, should not bo int<Tfon‘d 
with to till' oxtont that wo now saw noct*ssary Id 
interfere with it.” 'rhiMlohaidant had, in fact, 
boon misled by t ho wording of the {iroolainalion 
against trading with tho oiuMuy and had ac*lo<l 
in porhHj; good faith, 'riie judge, thc^roforo, 
im|)osod a mondy nominal penalty and the 
doforidant sufferod noitluT in [lurso n<»r 
re[)utation. 

'rhe charge against Messrs. Fownos at I ho 
(hiildhall in tho (-ily of London, on Juiuuiry IS, 
llUti, of having traded, bet ween September 15, 
1914, and Doeomlx^r 15, 1914, witli the enemy 
by obtaining goods from (Jormany, was via-y 
<*x<*eptional. It was tlu^ converse of the 
(dasgow case, when* the (•hargo was the ex- 
porting of wdiat wa.s jiraclically w’ar material 
to (Jeriminy. 'Lhe I^Viwnes tirm had branches 
in New York and (Jerrnany. latter branch, 

it was stated, was registered as a limit(*d 



MR. JUSTICE YOUNGER. 

Who heard an important case concerning debts ot 
Krupps, of Essen. 



Who heard an important case concerning enemy 
shares in a Hritish shipping company. 


tiom|.)any, all the slmres in wlii<;h wore hold 
by the J.iOudon firm. Mr. 'IVavors Humphreys, 
for the prosecution, staliMl that “the New 
York l>ra.nr*h was maiiaged hy Mr. KrnesI 
Sinellie, wdio was also an hhiglishman. ft was 
a mere branch of the London house, and in 
respect «)f goods sent direct fre^u (J(*rmany to 
New York paym *iit w as m id(' from London 
and t hi^ proceeds of th(' sale of t he goods 
im})orted from (lernmny came liaek to L(»ndon. 

. . . An undertaking was given to each of these 
(Jerman manufacturers |four dilTt*rcnt lirms in 
•Saxony] that while tlic'v could not have' cash 
for their goods for the |)r(vsent, they should he 
paiil at the (‘iid of the war -with interest.” 
It wtvs quite clear lliat Messrs. Fowncs declined 
to remit any money until after tiu* war. 4'he 
defendants eventually pleadisl guilty, their 
counsel stating that “upon the (piestion of 
wdiat were the true legal relations between a 
b.*anch in New’ York of an Fnglish partnershi[) 
and German traders in Germany no [mbiic 
light had l>een ihrovMi.” Of course*, the only 
|>o.ssible d(*f('ncc‘s in such a case? were that tho 
Government hael left the If*gal pej.sition eiliscuro* 
and that tho elefenelanta hael no int<3ntioij (as was 
the case) of benefiting Germany. Mr. Justice 
Low, in passing sentence?, said that “ we miibt 
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Rhow to all and sundry engaged in busirioss that 
thoso oihaices, it conmiitted, cannot be re- 
deemed by a pecuniary penalty,’* and upon 
two of the three prisoners terms of imprison- 
ment in the second division wore imposed. 
Ibooking at those cases in the perspective of 
time, the true interest of them lies in the fact 
that the conifdox new relations of commerce 
between England. Germany and America 
inn<le it very difficult, but not impossible, to 
enforce the common law doctrine against 
trading with the enemy. The fact that such 
cases were rare showed that English traders 
resisted in a patriotic fashion the temptation 
to trade with Germany tlirough neutral coun- 
tries. In an earlier case Albert Kupfer was 
chargi'd with jiayiiig to a firm in Holland a 
debt due from tlio Frankfort braneli of his firm. 
The firm had also a branch in Johannesburg. 
'Fhe prisoner was convicted and sentenced to a 
short tenn of imprisoimiont. A question of law 
arose as to whether the payment was illegal, 
since it was a ])ayment to a neutral. Lord 
Reatling held on February 9, 1915, that the 
payment was a payment within the Proclama- 
tion of September 9, 1914, which was introduced 
lo prevent devices by wliich mercantile houses 
might seek indirectly to make payments not- 
withstanding the prohibition against making 
them direct. The conviction was, therefore, 
aftirmed. Siimo of the cases of prosecution 
were really due not to want of patriotism, 
but to a natural desire to collect debts due from 
Geniiaii firms. •Tlius the former German consul 
at Hiriningham was convicted of trying to 
collect such debts amounting to large sums, 
and fined, though the Crown readily admitted 
that there W6W no hostile intention on the part 
of tlio unfortunate merchant. 

The real difficulty of the position was not 
those 8f)oradic cases ; it was the almost in- 
superable difficulty of freeing British finance 
and commerce from German influence. A 
striking instance of Germanic methods was 
that of the Groodol Brothers Steamship Com- 
pany (Limited). Lord Wrenbury, in his famous 
dissenting judgment in the Daimler Company 
case,pointed out the danger of an English limited 
company formed to conduct a shipping business, 
and in fact entirely composed of Germans. He 
%vidently did not know of the Groedd case, 
which exactly illustrated his point. This 
“ English ” company owned four steamships 
registered in Great Britain and flying the 


British flag, but practically all the shareholders 
were Hungarians who lived in Budapest. 
The steamers, intended to load timber from the 
forests of Transylvania-, were built by an 
English firm on mortgage terms (long since 
paid off), so that the share capital of £5,000 
bore no relationship to the immense value of 
the four ships of the eornpany. Of the 500 
shares only four were held in England. On 
October 17, 1910, by an Order of the Controller 
appointed by the Board of Tr,ido, the ships 
(then und(>r requisition) were sold by auction 
at the Baltic Shipping Exchange and realized 
£288,500, or £15 12s. a ton, twice the normal 
value. It was at tlie time felt to be possible 
that other shipping firms before the war were 
dominated by Gt^man intrjrests. 

'I'ho case was not only a good instance ol 
German influence, but it brought out one of the 
main dillicultios that faced the GovcTiiment of 
the day in the matter of trading with the enemy. 
A contmy earlier the question was a compara- 
tively simple one, since it was ended when the 
fighting was ended. The difficulties of the 
resumption of trading after the war never arose. 
But that difficulty existed in a vivid form in 
1914-16. The problem of poat-helhmi trading 
was inextricably intermingled with that of war 
trading. Whatever was done under the legis- 
lation against trading with the enemy had 
inevitably some close relation to post-bellum 
trading. It was impossible, even in the fram- 
ing of legislation, to forget it. The investiga- 
tions that the enforcement of the law against 
enemy trading necessitated showed that 
Gennany in the pre-war period had so arranged 
her coinmercc and war finance as to secure 
that they should play an active part in the 
actual events of the war. When it became the 
duty of the British Government to enforce the 
law against trading with the enemy it at once 
became plain that that trading was so related 
to a system arranged with the war in mind 
that it was impossible merely to suspend re- 
lations with the intention of resuming relations 
on the termination of the war. Tlie stottus quo 
ante helium was clearly a alatua that was a 
perpetual national danger. Yet the Govern- 
ment, imbued with British traditions of fair 
play, and wide awake to the necessity of 
securing after the war a full share of the trade 
of the world, seemed to be framing the trading 
with the enemy legislation as to make it possible 
for the old order to return with the return of 
peace. Enemy houses in London were kept 
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goin^ (an indef>d they wrro krpt gning in 
(verniany, with a \ery shrowd s 'iise of past- 
bdlwn iiocossity) niKlor strict supervision. Of 
this a salient cxainjjle was tlie ease of the 
enemy banks, to winch reference has n-lready 
been made. In the late autumn of IDU) a 
vigorous movement arose, especially in London, 
to eliminate the residue of German influi'nee in 
finance and trade. Volleys of quest ions \v(‘re 
fired in l*arliament at Mr. .McKenna, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, Mr. Pretyiuan and Mr. 
Runcimau, questions such as “ whet her privati* 
grour^s of firms are (mtit leil to organize inter- 
working as before with German groups of 
firms, and whether he will consid(‘r the di'sira- 
bility of requiring that such inter-working 
shall at. least receive? the sanction of tlie Board 
of I'rade ? In the llous(*of ( Vmunons on 
October 17, 191 (i, the Unionist War Committee, 
uiuk'r the cliaiyinanship of Sir ICdward Carson, 
passed this ri'solution : 

That a ConunimM? aiipointed to oxatniiio anil report 
to this C.VmiiMitlee what alterations appear nocivssary 
and urgent during the war in tlio existing law as regards 
respiHrtively, naturalization, banking, joint stock eoin- 
panii^s, and the changing of surnatn<?s, with a vic*w to 
eliminating enomy influenco in the t;onduet of the 
al’fnirs of this (rount ry and in its public service. 

The ConunittiM*, consisting of Mr. Ronald 


M‘Neill, Mr. Joynsoo-Hicks, Mr. bwprrt 
G Wynne, Sir Owen Vhilipp.^, Mr. Leslie Seolt, 
Sir Henry Craik and Mr. Neville, Ix-un work at 
one<\ TluM'ITorts of llu‘se members nf tin* Mouse 
of Commons were s(‘eoM(|e,l |,y the Corporation 
of t he ( ity of l.oialon, wliieh appointe<l a. Speeia' 
(’ommittee to th-al with file (pa'stiou of A 
enenih's flien still trailing in tUi^ (’ity. At that 
datii t2,.M 2,224 ot enemy funds arising from 
the liquidation of German interests in Knglaial 
was in the hands of the Puhlie d’rnste.‘. At hist 
the prtts.sure of th(‘ Law (kairts fully enforcing 
the (■onmion Law and tlii' pressiin* of ]alhli(^ 
(»pinion conjointly were luiving notable effiM-t in 
all din'ctions. 

The question of tlu* German hanks in London 
was in Oelolier, 191(), made a. test (piestioii. 
On Oetoher 21 Mr. Pretyman stated tliat no 
wiii<ling-n|j ordc'r had lieen nuide 

hocausc antirr the licences graated shortly jifter the' 
oiitliroak of war dao provision is ma<l<‘ for tlie control 
by tho Treasury of any t ran, suet ions of these banks, and 
for tho limitation of the business to (‘oinpicting 
transiwjitiona cnteicd into bef(.»re the war so far as nece-t. 
sary for making the asset s available f.n- meci ing liabilit ii>s, 
any sia’plns being tlepo-.it(Hl with the Ihmk of Kn^hual 
to tho order of the 'rreasary, 

Krom tlu? answer it almost seemctl as if 
tlu? 'rreasnry, liki^ the Hourbons, hail learnt 



ON THE DANISH-GERMAN FRONTIER. 
Overlooking the North Sea* 
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iiothiMg* eveti they had forgotten nothing. 
The danger, as was fjointed out above, was tliat 
tlieso banks, by their very existence, rendered 
possible dealings in other related banking 
c'ireles that fundamentally would have infringed 
the Common Law rule against trading with the 
<‘KYany. Mr. MeKonna, howev^er, on Octf)* 
her 20, in answtT to Mr. Ihitoher, announced 
that the excejitional circumstances which 
plact'd (he five l)anks in r|uestion in a different 
|)osition to the banks that were, “ as far as 
banking business was concerned,” under the 
Alit'ns Restrictions Order ha<l almost gone 
British, Allietl and neutral creditors had bt^en 
paid off, the surplus of assets was then about 
to be transferred to the Bank of England, 
” togetlier with the transfer of securitie.s, 
which are at the absolute disposal of the bank 
itself as apart from its customers.” Arrange 
nuaits had been ma<le to dispose of the securities 


and balances and so break the connexion as re- 
gards all customers and vest the property of every 
customer in the ofhcia! cust odian. Mr. McKenna 
.stated that £2(),0()0,0()() had been paid to British, 
Allied and neutral creditors. But vast pay 
luents to neutral creditors might have meant, 
alt hough it presumably did not mean, vast pay- 
ments to trustees or assignees of enemy sub- 
jects ; and the realization of securities might 
have liad the same effect. If so, the principle 
that trading with the enemy is illegal would 
have been infringed on a vast scale. More- 
over, it was asserted that, as a matter of fact, 
the British creditors had not been ])rovided ft)r. 

But, at any rate, the closing of the banks 
for ” banking business ” was secui*ed l)efore 
November, 1916. The question still remaimMl 
open : Were the.se and other en<‘my alien 
banks to be finally and permanenfly c-losed ff>r 
all purposes. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME (I). 

i/RFJl'AHATION FOR THK OfFKNSIX K AhTILLKRV HoM RARDM K.\T - VVoRK OF rHI-: K\(;iNFFRS AlR 
RErONNAlSSANFK AND PllOTOORAFHS DksTRICTJON OF (IkRMAN CaPTIVK RaLLOONS 'rilK 
(iRRMAN DkERNFFS DKSCRIliFL) (JkRMAN ConFIOKNCIO ArKA OF THF ( )1'I:RATI0NS MaIN 

Korcfs t’NDFR Sir H. Rawlinson 'Phr Army (-ouPs Commands Thk Attack on ,li ly 1 
Frk'ofrt AIontafran 'Puk Ulstfr Division London Territorials 'Fiie Freni h Offen 

SIVE TENDER (IeNERAL Fo(’H -ReSI LTS OF THE FiRST DaY 'PhE OPERATIONS FROM JCLY 2 TO 

July (i The “ Horseshoe ’ Resclts of Jfly 7 and 8 (^)\talmaison and Mametz Wimid. 


T he tiim^ luvil HOW como when the 
Allies were prepHml to Rssuine (he 
offensive and to eontimie it.* 'Phey 
liad troofis enough axailahle, and 
these were amply provided with winipons, 
ammunition and equijiment, of every kind. 
The progress in armairient which had been tnadi^ 
sinei^ the beginning of the year was enormouR. 
Tn former campaigns it wa.s thought suHieRuit 
to orpiip the first lint» of artillery with 500 rounds 
per gun. At the present time 5,000 would Ije 
insufl[icit?nt. Moreover, the calibres of the 
weapons employed ha<J been much added to, 
thereby augmenting enormously the power of 
the shells. This had involved a corresponding 
addition to the weight of ammunition which hail 
to be moved up to the front and deposited in 
the advance depots. In its turn, this taxed 
severely the resources of the lines of communica- 
tion ; but these dilTiculties hail all been over- 
come. 

A good idea of the effect of the greatly 
increased power of the Allied artillery, as shown 
in the preliminary bombardment, may Ik' 
gathered from the deseription given by a 
Clemian officer who was in the trtsiehes near 
the Somme. It was [)iihlished in New York on 


• For the event « irnmeciiatoly preceding the Hatth? 
of the Somme, n(h> Chapter CXLl. 

Vol. IX.^-Rart 117. 


July 9 in an Associated Press cable. It said 
that the (h'rmans here had “ rows of massively 
built positions” nhieli th(\y bail regardcMl as 
“practically indestriictibh^ and impr(‘giml)lc, 
^ l)iit the event firoved that the progress nuwh^ in 
offensive taidies since th<^ Scptcanbcr offensive 
had not been r(*aliz(Ml.” 'Ph(‘ ({erman o(Vu*er 
went on to J?ay : 

At (fie of the ;irtillery pi’ejmraDon 111*’ 

enemy sfiowod us u now ifiiug in tlio df‘'<l nietioii «)f 
oliservation hHlIoons. AirmiMi swooped down on (him 
Hint .sfuit fire-hulls on tfi(*rn from uliove, u of 

flame marking the end of each halloori hit. 

'I'he seef)nd day’s bomhardfisent, on .lime '2ii, liroiiglit 
another surprise in the shnjx'of aerial mines of imheiird- 
nf calibre and thrown in ineredihlo niimhi'iN. 'I’hr 
explosion of the first, of these air torpedoes I'ansevt 
sueh a tremendous detonation that the window- of 
our bombproofs were sliattenMi and a ina-siva? pillar 
of black earth was thrown up, perhaps a hundreil 
yards, into the air. 'I’his showered the wliole laagli 
bmirhood with turf, brieks, aud earth. it was a 
regular eruption of Ve-iivius. 

The destructive elTeiis of this uniiiterruptetl throw- 
ing of the heaviest mines were almost immiMliately 
visible. The enlranee- of two bombproof shelters 
were buried within a f<*w minutes, and the iiiinates 
liiwl to be dug out. A few niimites lalm* an onlerly 
who had been sent with a message to the k*ft of the 
eoinpany retiirnod with tia* report that tlie tri'iieti 
had been <*oni|)l(delv kna'lled. (Joiug to vitrify this, 
I saw as far as the eye could reach crater after crater, 
»>aeh about (i ft. tleep. The earth in hetwi'en was 
thrown up in a wild, high-luaipad ' chaos of tnmeh 
timbers and wire ontanglements. Nino months’ work, 
day and night, had Immui destroyeil in a f«*w minutes. § 

Report after report arrived of “ bombproof ” shelters 
demolished by tluvse aerial torpedoes, tjio iriinale.s 
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TWO OF THE BRITISH HOWITZERS ON THE SOMME. mdai Photograph. 


Iwing buriorl in tlio ruins. As the iroiiclioH hiMvimo 
rapidly lovollod, oonimunioaUon botwoeu the dlflorrnt 
HOctions grew difficult, and the cominunioat ion trenches 
loading to tho second and third linos wore so heavily 
shi^llod that it was hnpossiVile to traverse thorn. An 
orderly sent with a message to tho oapt.ain was away 
for hours, and, finally, roturnod with his mission unao. 
complLshed. 

The loft ffnnk of my company’s trench was by this 
time so obliterated that it was difTloult to follow its 
trace, and tho only means of progress was to dash 
from orator to orator, fully exposed to- the enemy’s 
fire while crossing tho iiitorvening ridges. 1 arrived 
finally, after a period of intense danger, and found the 
loft platoon of the company in the same condition as 
the right platoon. 

A number of tho men were still buried in domolishod 
bomb-prools, and their comrades worked for hours 
excavating them. During this work our intrepid 
battalion surgeon arrived with an oxygen apparatus 
and stood for hours under heavy artillery fire adminis- 
tering the gas to tho half-suffoeated men, and attempting 
to revive those who had been asphyxiated. 

The bombardniont continued without a break, 
aerial torpedoes being hurled at ranges such as have 
never before been heard of for mine -throwers, while 
the French artillery was pounding every yard of the 
ground with an intense fire of big shells. 

Tho Engineers and Pioneer battalions had 
been hard at work repairing road.s or con- 
structing new ones, improving existing rail- 
ways or laying fresh linos and constructing 
.sidings and platforms to facilitate tho loading 
and unloading of stores, guns and troops so 
that a perfect system of approaches from tho 
bases to the front was available.* The Army 
Q^’diiance Corps and the Anny Service Corps 
had htilized these to the fullest extent. Besides 

♦ Altogether Nome 3,000 miles of lailway were con- 
structed. 


all this labour t here was a const ant succession of 
mines Abo driven against thi? enemy’s works 
and e(i..^ter minims against those he was pushing 
forward against ours. Tho lighter forms of 
artillery, trench mortars and other engines for 
throwing heavy bombs over a short distance 
had been made in large 'numbers, grenades and 
rifle ammunition stocked by the million. Our 
air-planes had attained a distinct superiority 
over those of the enemy, their reconnaissanoe 
hml furnished tho directing powers of the 
Army with accurate photograph>s of the hostile 
defences, and the Royal Engineers had con- 
structed from these excellent maps of tho 
Gennan trenches which would serve to guide 
our troops when engaged in turning their 
opponents out of them, and further by means 
of telephoto lenses had constructed panoramic 
views of the enemy’s position. 

The following description of the various uses to 
which aeroplanes were put is due to Lieut-enant 
R6n6 Puaux, formerly on tho staff of the 
Temps, who was attached to the staff of General 
Foch, commanding on the Somme. Ho 
wrote ; 

“ The rdle played by the Franco -British 
aviation during the battle of the Somme will 
never be sufliciontly appreciated. Pmsuing 
aeroplanes, bombarding aeroplanes, aeroplanes 
for regulating fire, anti-captive balloon aero- 
planes, aeroplanes for attacking infantry, 
photographer aviators — all these different 
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bran ?he8 ot*tho now arm have one and all con- 
tributed to victory. 

^it the beginning of he war only a very 
vague idea existed of the extent to which 
aviation could be useful. The mind dwelt 
especially on reconnaissances permi" :ing of 
information as to the movements of big enemy 
units reaching the higli command, llombard- 
ipent was at the beginning of the war merely a 
sport. 

“ As for the service devoted to regulating 
artillery fire, I recall at the (Uialons front in 
July, 1914, we wore still at the poii t of manu- 
facturing and testing an arrangement fiuriished 
with brilliant phupies of metal at the end of 
each of the wings plaques which the pilot- 
observer had t o manipulate with a steel thread 
in order to indicate to the artillerists who were 
following his movements through binoculars — 
‘ (ire ( o the right ’ fire to the left.* 

“ We have gone a long way since then. 
Wireless installations liave lieen provided for 
the aeroplanes, and now the regulation of 
Jirtillery (ire is a duty carried out with quite 
disconcerting ease. The aviat ors have become 
the indispensable eyes of the artillery, 

“ One can understafid the terrible incon- 
venience caiist^d by (he Franco- British chasing 


aeroplanes to the (lerman art yiery by niison 
of their pitiless vigilance In f)reventing t ht* 
German K[)otl4Ts from performing th(‘ir work. 
Deprived of its aviators the German artill<-r,>' 
had t'O tak(? to captive balloons ‘ sausage's 
which, from (hi* fact of their height of tiOO to 
8(>t) yards can dominate the horizon, observ4' 
the flasli of cannon, and report troops on the 
march, and the arrixal of massc*s of reinforc-e- 
ments. 

“Tile Franco- British aviators have at tackl'd 
the ‘sausages’ successfully, thanks to c(*rtaiu 
measures which they have takiai, and Mio 



[OffUial Pl^Uographs. 

AIRCRAFT ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

Anti-aircraft gunners spotting an enemy aeroplane. Smaller picture : an aeroplane on reconnaissance. 
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‘ * fall jii flarnos or dosoeiid ])roeipi- 

tatoly as soon as •our aviators are roportod. 
Ono can iina^iinc^ llio disor^?anization of Iho Tiro- 
regulating service' occasioned by these spas- 
modic descents. 

“ In default of aero|)lane.s or ‘sausages,' the 
att-illery can still fin* according to the directing 
plan,* but this needs checking by observation 
or it is liable to be a mere sepiandering of 
aininunition. "rhese plans have been furnislied 
for the most part by tlie aerial photographic 
service, 'riiere is no more int(‘resting service 
to be seen at work. Their a|)paratus, pc'r- 
fected to an immense focus, will take photo- 
graphs with absolute dettiil at a height of .‘1,000 
to 4,500 feet. Its inission accomplished, the 
aeroplane returns to tin? shed. Tlu^ special 
photographic car is ])rovuk>d with developing 
rooms all ready prepared for the stereotype 
plaU^s. Half an hour afterwards the print is 
on the geographical ofl leers’ table, while other 
prints are being despatched to the staffs, from 
which their charts an? corrected to the .slightest 
fletail. The more numerous the photogra|)hs 
tak('n the mon* complete are the eomparatixe 
indications. 

“ During the long pc'riod of two yi'ars during 
which the enemy armies fac'ctl each other 
without appreciable change of front., the ( Jer- 
man photographic aeroplane servd(?e was able 
to prepare excellent directing plan.s* of the 
Kranco-British positions. The Homme olYen- 
sivt? has demolished all that work, ho\M*ver, 
and it is now impossible for the enemy to do it 
over again, since his aviators cross our lines 
only at very rare intervals. 

♦ Thin is a map up into vpuarcs which cnjihlcs 

lilt* artillery l<» keep !i|» its fire on fuiy jmitifular point 
because its position is known relatively to some pjir- 
ticular square. 


‘‘ At tilt* present day, when the Frattco- 
British artillery’ gives no respite to the enemy, 
the latter h»is no Ihnger the o[)portunity of 
<*.arrying on all this com|)licat<?d work, and the 
photogniphs taken by onr aviators tell us the 
naked truth. Very numerous, altis ! are the 
aviators who have suecumbed in this nobk* task 
of driving back the enemy aviators far from our 
line.s and of flying ceaselessly ov’er the (lerman 
positions, but the value of the services tln'y 
have nmderod cannot be over-estimated, for 
they have saved the liv(*s of thousands of tlieir 
comrades by blinding the Oerman art ilk'ry and 
by furnishing to the Anglo-French commiuul 
the decisive elements of victory. It is owing 
to them that we can go on with firm step 
towards our (common goal.” 

The lira* occupied hy the British ha<l been 
consid(?rahly extended. In April of 1915 it 
measuH'd only .‘10 miles: in July, lOlO, 
from Vprt?s to Krise, it was 00 miles in 
lengtii. 

'rh(> (lerman view of the situation at the ('nd 
of June was well shown in a ty[)ical article hy 
the military’^ eorrospomlent of Ukj lierliHer 
Taf/eblatt, Major Moraht, actually publisln*d on 
July 1. 

The writer began by declaring that ” all t he 
belligerent armies wore now at a critical stage.” 
The Allies had undombfodly increased (ho 
energy^ and the unifonnity of their coruhuit of 
war, and their groat resources in moniiy and 
imm and (heir command of the sea would 
t'uable them to do everything possible ‘‘ to 
liamper (lermany’s final victory’.” Major 
Moraht then went on to declare that (he Rus- 
sian offensive had brought no relief to the 
French at V^erdun, and he was foolish enongli 
to predict that ” the do(?isive fights ” before 



THE NIGHT BEFORE THE ATTACK. 

Men of the East Yorkshire Retiment marohinil up to the trenches. 




THE LANCASHIRE FUSILIERS \oijuiai rhotoRraph. 


Fixinjil bayonets before 

Vordim wero now iiiiniinont. Moaiiwluln. tho 
dofondoprt of V’ordiiii woro only “ tryiiij< to 
gain time.” Tho liritish offonsive was al>ont 
to begin, and “ without a st'rious settlement 
of accounts with England on the battlefields 
in the west tho (lermans would not come a 
step nearer to peace.” Major Moraht and tlio 
other (ierman writ its betrayed no sense of tho 
immensity of the coming events, and it \\a.s 


the battle, July 1, 1916. 

<*lear that the (lennaii' had not begun to 
dream of tlu? defeats that \ncio about to bo 
intlictod upon them. 

It was, indeed, almost ns if the (Jennans 
liad learned nothing from the previous fighting. 
Vet t hey must have Ixvmi aware that in a aeries 
of rear -guard actions in tlie dark days ot 
August, 1914, the British hail hehj at bay 
four times their numbers. When on Sep- 
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tomber i) Iho Allies hocl turned against the 
(jonnans and piisliod thorn bock without a 
stop over tho Marne to the Aisno, they must 
surely have felt that their opponents^ were 
their superiors in the open field. We held 
them heaien. But unfortunately the resources 
n^nth^'r of the British nor French in men ami 
equipment wore sufficient to enable them to 
continue the pressure on their opponents. The 
(hirnians proceeded to dig themselv^es in and 
constructed the modern “ ne plus ultra ” lines 
by which they held us at bay for nearly 20 
months while both nations were creating 
armies, organizing and equipping them, anrl, 
as Major Moraht said in schoolboys* slang, 
“ cribbing ” from the CJermans. But tho 
(lennans were destined to find that tho jiupils 
had gone one better than tlieii* toafdiers, and 
that with tho modern afjpliances of artillery 
they were capable of dealing effectively with 
the most perfect works of <lefence, while their 
infantries we^ro able and willing to come to 
close quarters with their opponents. Tho 
Gonnan argument appears to have l)een that 
tho French fought bravely at Verdun, b\it were 
exhausted and incapable of any offensive 
movement, and that, although tho British 
fought well in their retreat from Mens to Lo 
Mesnil, their old arrny was dead and their new 
a mere raw, half -trained militia. 

It is dosiraV>le to understand the real nature 
of tho task which our troops had before them. 


It must be remertibered that the Germans 
had had over a yotir and a half to prepare their 
works; they wore by no means tho hastily 
thrown up defences characteristic of ordinary 
field operations, but were, in fact, permanent 
fortifications of the most perfect description. 
It is true there were no deep ditches to be 
crossed, bqt this obstacle was rejdaced by wide 
and strongly constructed continuous wire 
entanglements. Those fiad literally to be 
swept away before the assaulting troops could 
reach tho garrisons of tho trenches. Moreover, 
the shelters constructed to protect the latter 
were of such a solid character as had never 
be(Mi found before in any fortress. Deep down 
with such an amount of solid earth above them 
that they were safe from any but tho heaviest 
projectiles, and in some catses so deep that 
even these could not reaich them, tliere had been 
constructed room-; in which the bulk of the 
troops could be kept until axctuaiilly w'anted to 
resist aissaiult on tho parapets, to which aiccess 
was gaini‘d by numerous staircases. Many of 
the dug-outs were closed by ai steel docjr, from 
which there da>scended a deep staircaise, with 
the risers and treads made of wood. At the 
foot there were several rooms, of which the 
floors, waills, aind roofs were boarded. 'J'ho 
connecting passages were siinilairly constructed. 
Sometimes ai sa^cond stairway led down to 
a second group of rooms. Some of these 
w^ere arranged as hospitals, with two tiers of 



[Official Photograph 

LOADING WAGONS WITH FIELD ARTILLERY AMMUNITION 
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Standardized Steel Door and Scraper. 



Timber Staircase. 



Officer’s Dug-out. 

^GERMAN TRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 

By permission of the “ Architectural Review." 


bimks to hold th,. imtii iit.-i. The Inruer do)^- 
outs (‘otild tuk<* a wliolo platoon, d'liey were 
often 30 fe<'t below I he* siirfaei', and when 
then, waa a sc-eond tica' this was still fariher. 
down.* 

At intorvals in tiu* lin(*s of tronclios spi ( iully 
strong works luid boon const ruoU'd from whi<'li 
a flanking fln, c‘(>iild la; brought to btar^on 
our nion when they roaohod a lino of (loriimn 
troiioh, and those; also aotini as re'duiis from 
wfiioh couMteM-attacks rould fee* niado on 
OUT troops. Cunningly oonooaUal niaohino- 
giins protootod by oononU; won; plm-od 
so that they ooiihl bring an oblicpu; and 
somotimos ovon a flanking lira on tlio assault. 
Thoso did not proinaluroly b(;tray th(;ir pro- 
seiico by any gori(?ral ongageanont against the; 
advancing infantry, but waited until tlai near 
approach of tho latt(;r rondorod their tiro mon; 
deadly and decisive. On many occasions 
they hatl to bo silencod bofon; tho advance 
could be continued. 

One of these arrangcanents, which may bo 
taken as the type of many ot h(;rs, may be hero 
briefly described. A tunnel 20 feet below 
the ground ran in one direct ion to a large dug- 
out and in the other beyond and in front of 
the trench. At the most advanced point tliere 
was a small inconspicuous em[)lacement strongly 
^ roofed ov'or, led up to by stairs from the 
tunnel. It w'as just suflioient for gne miU'hiiio- 
gun and its crew of two men, and laid a with; 
loophole just about ground lev- el which per- 
mitted a considerable lateral range. While t he 
l>ombardinont of the trench was in prognvss 
tho mm*hine-gun was safe down below in the 
dug-out, but wdien tho infantry alttwk was 
imminent it was rapidly brought into position 
and w^as ready for a<;tion. It will (;asily Im' 
understooil how diflicult it was to deto4*t and 
destroy so small an oV)jt*ct. 

Eipial can? was taken with the posts con- 
structed for snipers, 'rhese w'on' most can*fully 
concealoMl, and often connected with the 
subterranean organizations by tunnels from the 
shaft, at the to[> of wdiioh the sniper was 
securoly ensconced behind a steel loop-hoU*<l 
shield, the front of w'hi(;h was concealed by 
some means to make it look as like the svir 
rounding ground as [)ossiblo. (huiorally it may 
lie said that the snip(?rs' stations, whether it 
the special places just described or in artfully-^ 

♦ There is no fiouht that in some faso.s this 
fsooiirity was liHrinful lo the defence iw tho dofeiuJers 
refused to come ont to tuk(5 an active part ifk tho defence. 
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British Infantry attackin* the German second line. To the right is the German zig-zag communication trench leading from the first to the second line of trenches. 

At its nearer end men are at work with entrenching tools. 
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seloeted positions, in houses, trees, etc., were 
most carefully placed. 

Tlie use of sniping was another of the intro- 
ductions made by the (Jermans, who had raise<l 
this form of man-killing to a lino art. They 
had special telescopic rifles, range-finders, 
telescopes, etc., and apparently looked on tin? 
shooting of individuals from the point of view 
of the H((l iralian collecting scalfis. 

The point, therc'ifore, to bo liorno in mind 
by the reader is that the lighting fin the 8ommo 
was like no other fighting which had ever taken 
place. In no former war had such formidable 
defences ever been met with. Xevt'r Imd the 
lire of infantry and artillery lieen so fonnidable, 
ncN'cr luui so many grenades liei'u flung by liand, 
nor others, largtM* and more |)owcrful, from 
tnneh mortars, been em|)loy(‘d.* All these 
destructive weapons had to beovercona* and the 
Ircnclu'S they d(‘f(‘nded fiulvcrizcil before the 
infantry could ])ut tlie final touch with the 
liayfincl to turn tlie und(‘st roycfl elements of 
tlie garrison out of their position or compfd 
tluMu to .surrender. 

Hut the result of the fighting was to show' 
that, great as were the resources which modern 
science had given to the military engineer, all 
these could not oppose tlie mighty strides which 
science had also made in tho construction of 
artillery, and, as had happened before, tho 
offensivo proved itself superior to the defensive. 

Neither the Hritish nor tlu' French favoured 
the mass attacks employed by the (h'rmans — 
viz., (rolumns of infantry in close order driven 
forward in spite of loss. It is true that in lt)l I 
and on some few occasions later tlio remnants 
of sueh formations suecoeded in reaching the 
lines of tho Allies. Hut for one such case there 
w'ere fifty in wdiieh the only result was the 
wholesale slaughter of the troo|)s using this 
clumsy plan. 1 n ot hers the exluiusted nminants 
penetrateil our front; trenches only to bo 
promptly turned fmt by counter -attack. In 
the period now under descTiption wo employed 
the method of successive wav'os of infantry 
following at a short distance one aft<ir the 
other. The way for these was always prepared 
by the preliminary bombardment, and then 
when the infantry went forward tlu»y were 
always supported by the artillery keeping 
their fir© a little ahead of them, and also making 
a barrier or screen of shell and slirapnel behind 

* Tho various kinds of mortars made use of for these 
purposes have been already doscjribod. See Vol. IV., 
p. 376. 
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LIFAJT.-GHN. SIR L. E. KIGGEIJ., K.G.B. 

Chief of the Cfeneral Staff In France. 

the enemy’s liri(» to stoi> him si'nding up rciu- 
forc(*mcnts. This action was naidi'rcd jiossibic 
by the large' jiroxisioii of guns and of shells 
witli whicli our armies wi'n' now supplii'd, with 
the result that our a1ta<-ks w(‘n‘ nolliing like as 
costly in life as they formerly wi re and far moic 
lasting in results. 

(’ontidiTig in tlu' strength of their |>osition, 
but, above* all, be'licving that tla‘y we're supeTie)r 
in cvcTy re'spee't le> tbe> troops e)pj)e)sed fei them, 
tbe^ Germans await e*d calmly the Allievs’ on- 
slaught. Te> them it was iiiee»nei*i\ alile* that; 
they could under any eircumstane*e‘s he* beaten. 

Fe>r the past fifty ye*ars the lYussian Army 
had been mirture'd ein a eontinueais die*t e»f 
lies. It had heem taught by me'iidaeieius 
history that the Gen’mans were> invineible'. 
Fredenek the Great's vietori(*s weTt' he'laudeel - 
his defeats slurred ov^er. Keishaeli was pra.ise*d 
as t he kind of result w hie*h wejuld abvays he^ 
obtained wheneweT the Frussia-ns met the 
French. The miserable reisults of their arrogant 
eoneeit when they wt*nt deiwri bf'teire tho 
French in IHOfi like corn before the sickle; 
when the two victories of Jena and AuerstCHlt 
gained by tho Imperial Troops on one day 
.served to erumplo up the whole Prussian AAiy 
so that for the remainder of tho waj they ow'cd 
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their defence entirely to their Russian Allies, 
countoci as nothing. Prussia had never played 
a losing game well. • The reason is that the 
Prussian system had always aimed at crushing 
the individual soldiers into one unthinking man, 
who may, indeed, be forced ot\ to victory, but 
who is extremely likely to lose all heart when 
the balance of battle tends to turn against him. 
The French from the days of the Re|)ublic, for 
reasons which are too long to give here, had 
developed the fighting capmu’ty of the indi- 
vidual, Even in the days of the Peninsula this 
was not lost sight of in our army, and of late 
years it had been followed to a higher pitch 



\Lafavftte. 


MEUT.-GEN. H. S. HORNE, C.B. 

In command of the 15th Army Corps. 

than in any other. Deprive the Prussians of 
their tyranical leaders and they are unable to 
rise to the situation. In the British and French 
armies all the officers may be killed off, the non- 
commissioned officers are still there ; < even if 
they are absent the men know how to act. 
In both armies there are always letKlors to bo 
found. In the German army, without their 
directing oflicers the machinery comes to a 
standstill. 

But they pointed to 1813 as sponging out 
1800. Those who know military history are 
aware that tlie Prussians owed thoir resurrec- 
tion largely to Finglish gold, English equipment, 
En^ish weapons. They plaimed the great 
victory of L^dpzig, but forgot the parts played 


in it by the Austrians, the Russians and the 
Swedes. They ignored Liitzen, Baul^en, and 
Dresden. It was numbers w hich beat Napoleon 
in 1814, and yet he was enabled to defeat 
many times his Prussian opponents. In 1815 
they were again beaten at l^igny, and it was 
the British stand at Waterloo w'hich finally 
held the Emperor and gave the Prussians time 
to come up to complete the victory. But 
for 50 years they had lived on the reputa- 
tion of 18()f) and 1870, and exalted them- 
selves on the results then won without pausing 
to tniquire liow', or wdiy, thev w^ere obtained. 
Hoenig had shown that in the latter war 
they made marty mistakes. France was 
beaten because her forces were badly led and 
because after the old professional army had 
gone into captivity there w'as nothing av’^ail- 
abl<‘ but raw recruits in the shape of tht» 
]Vlol>iles. p]von with these, if they had been 
used against the German communications 
instead of being usele.ssly c'xpended in direct 
attacks on the armies blocdcading Ihiris, f li(> 
result might liave been very different. In 1800 
the Austrians and minor States of Germany 
w'cre crushed in the Seven Wt‘eks’ VV^ar beeaust) 
they wore vilely led and because they oppo.«ed 
the quick-loading nccdlo-gim witli tue slow- 
loadi tig muzzle-loader. 

In the Great War Britain had had to iinpro- 

vize her armies ; Franco hod to organize ; 

had to provide now armaments. Now tla^y 

possessed both numbers and weapons. In 

the long struggle at Verdun since the third 

week of February the aiinies of the Republic 

had shown that they possessed the same 

military capacity as was displayed by their 

grandfathers in the wars of a Imndred years 

ago. Our troops in the Retrc^at from Moiis 

fought as troops hod seldom fought, kept back 

the invading hordes, and gave Joffre time to 

/ 

rearrange his plans, till on September 5 he 
turned and pressed bac^k the Germans without 
a check from the Marne to the Aisno. 

Truly it might be said of our own men in 
this terrible fighting : — 

Thoy foil lindauntoil and undying, 

The V *ry windH their fate Hoomed sighing. 

The wator8 murmnrod of their name. 

The woods were poojilefl with thoir farno ; 

'J’he meanest rill, the mightiest river. 

Rolls mingled with thoir name tor ever. 

During the last week of June ♦ a most 
intense and destructive bombardment had 
been directed against the enemy’s lines, and 

• Chapter CXLT, p. 177. 
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[Offii iit! i’holoiir,if>h. 

GEN. SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, BART., 
K.C.B. 

In commana of the Eoiirth Army, 
had been coml)ine<l with nuiiKToiis raiils sent 
out by the Hritish, vvlikdi brought in much 
valuable inforniniion of (ho cuinpositiou and 
distribution of the (Jt*rnian forces, ^iiniilar 
a(‘(ion liad becai lak(3M by the Kreneh The 
bomtjardinont had be(;n maintahied against 
the wliole 90 miles of front facing our (renc-hes, 
so as to kee|) the (Miemy in ignorance of the 
j)arti(*ular region selected for attack, and to 
prevent liirn from concentrating his res(T\es 
against it. Added to this were local smoke 
aiai gas attacks. Th(' (liTinans were conscious 
that attack was immi!a!nt ; indiMMl, prisoners 
siibsccpiently taken stat(*d that so great haul 
been tlie effect of f>ur airtillery that tlu'y liaal 
ex|)ecte(l an assault three daiys bef(»re it took 
jdace, but they w(Te uncertain ais to wliere to 
expe(‘t it, so general Iiad been tiio bombard- 
ment. The Helgians on the extreme left had 
contribiited their sliare to this bewilderment 

i 

of the ei\emy by kee|)ing up a constant artillery 
fire. Meeji'iwhile our infantry were waiting 
impatiently for the moment when they should 
be let loose to storm the Gennan treiiehos. 


The area of operations was of a very differerit- 
character to that over which Lord French had 
had to mameuvro in the previous year. It was 
an agricultural, not a mining, district, and I liere 
were nora* of the large* villages, mounds of spoil* 
bank and slag such as wcr(3 found in the mining 
(•(•litres more to the north, and which were of 
great tactical utility to the Gennans because 
they offered easily fortified sujijiorting points. 
In Picardy, on the Somm**, the ground was 
open though undulating. Tlie villages were 
small, rarely containing more than a few 
hundred inhabitants, and the ground being not 
so much cut u[) afforded a better held of fire for 
fair guns, and was also more favouralile for 
(lie movi'inents of troojis. Assuming that, 
roughly, the objectiv’e of the British was 
Jhipaume, and that of the French IVTonne, 
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(lie first step was to capture the dominating 
ridge exlending from Thi('|>\’n-I to Gomblivs, (he 
pos.ses.sion of wliich comm inih^d tlie ground for 
a farther advance and was important as enabling 
the Allied heavy art illery to be brought forward 
from (he jilaces in which it had hitherto bei'ii 
posted. This is clearly shown on the accom- 
panying map. 

The ridge in (pie.stion was tlie main watershed 
of the wliole .system of hills stretcliing from the 
S(jinme V'alley in the soutli to the tract of low 
ground between Lens and Camhrai in the uorth- 
i‘5\st, beyond which there was the flat ground 
round Douai. From tli'e ridge the ground sloped 
dovvm to a small tributary of the An(;re, and then 
up another slope past Bapaume to a ridge some 
hiuidr€'d feet lower than the first, cov'ored with 
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woods. Hoyorid this tlie c()untry gradually 
desceridod with a vS<^rios of parallel folds of the 
ground of constantly decreasing lu'iglit, which 
pr€>sent(ul no great tactical difliculties. Kroiii 
the main ridge the (leriiians commanded the 
ground up which our nam Iiad to atlvance, and 
from it they were able without aeroplanes 
or captive balloons to watch our movements. 
This advantage' th(*y would lose completely 
when turn(*d off the ridge. The ridge on tlie 
Allies’ sid(? was ditlicult to advance up because 
of its cut-up nature and slopes wliich were 
steep. On the? other hand, the slope behind the 
ridge, l)eing gent ler, gave greater facilit y to the 
(Jenuans in bringing u|) reserves. 

The French battlefield south of the Somme 
may bt* divided into two parts, differing widely 
from one another in chara(*ter. In tla? more 



UEUT.-GEN. SIR A. G. MUN TER-WESTON. 
K.C.B. 

In command of the 8tli Army Corps. 


northern sector the Frc'iich advance moved up 
the V^illey of the Somme. The river, which was 
sluggish, formed at intervals large reed -(covered 
ponds and marshes, which interrupted the 
mov<anent-s of troo[>s. 4’here were also clumps of 
trees and occasional woods. The soutlu'rn portion 
was bare, and fornu'd a.n undulating plateau. 

The operat ions which we are about to describe 
were the first on a large scale which had fallen to 
the lot of Sir Douglas Haig and bis (/hief of 
the General Staff, Lieut .-General Sir L. E. 
Kiggell, to carry out. The career of the Com- 
mander-in -Chief is well known and has been 
previously deserilx^d in these pages. General 
Kiggell was one of those who had combined 
with a thorough theoretical education consider- 


able practical experii'nce, ffe was a professor 
and sub.seqiKuitly (Snumandant of the Staff 
College. At the War Oflice he helil the post of 
Director of Staff Duties, and subst‘(|u.*nt ly 
Director of llt)iiu^ Defeiiet' and .Assistant to the 
Chief of the lin|)erial (ieinTal Staff, Sir 

William Robertson was brought home to sneered 
(Jeneral Murray as Cluef of the Imperial 
Geia*ra) Staff, General Kiggell went to Frame 
to serve as Chief of the General Staff to (h'neral 
Haig. 

The aetnal supervision of tlie Rritisb troops 
engaged in tlie great advanct^ was entnistiMl to 
(Jeneral Sir Henry Rawlinson, in eommand «)f 
the Fourth Army. (Jera'ral Rawlinsiui had 
.s(Tved without a break in France siriee tlu> 
r<‘treat from Moms and liad eonlinuously nai- 
dered good service. Cialer him wen*, with 
others, (ienerals Congreve, Horne, Hunter- 
West fin, Morland, iMilteney and Snow. 

W'hilf' Lieut .-GeruTal Sir T. D'O. Snow 
{7th Army (’orps) was in cliarge of th(' opera- 
tions about Gommi'eourt, tlu* main forces 
engaged from Si'rm to the ]ioint of jiinetion 
witJi the French were at tia* bf'ginning of the 
op(‘rations on duly 1 as follows: 

Fdghth Army Corjis (Lieut .-General Sir A. 
H nnter- Weston ) ; 
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LIEUT..GEN, SIR T. MORLAND, KC.B. 

In command of the Tenth Army Corps. 

Tenth Army Corj»« (Lieut. -General Sir 
Morlttiid) ; 

Third Alrny Corps (J..ieut.-( {€?n(Tttl Sir W. P. 
Pulteney) ; 

Kifteenth Army Corj)s ( Lieut. (Jenenil H. S. 
1 1 or lie) ; 

Thirteenth Amiy Coqis ( Lieut. -GentTal W. N. 
Congreve, V.C.). 

During the night of .lune 30-.TuIy 1 the 
boinbardinent had gradually iiiereastMil in 
power, and for an hour and a half before the 
assault began it was raised to the highest pitch 
f)f intensity. Parapets crumbled lieneath the 
impact of the shells, cover hitherto thouglit 
bombproof was crushed and destroyed, and the 
garrisons of the enemy’s w'orks, sorely shattered 
in moral, wore driven down into the doe|x*st 
dug-outs to seek shelter from the pitiless hail of 
projectiles. The artillery hod played its part 
w ith unrivalled excellence ; the infantry was 
eager to carry the bayonet into the deva.stated 
/Tenches and complete the work. 

At half -past seven on the morning of July 1 
the word w’as given and the British infantry 
leapcni to the attack. It was launched over a 
front which extended from Gommocourt to 
Montauban, roughly a distance of about twenty 


miles, while the French continued the line of 
advance for another five miles bn both sides of 
the Somme, as far as Fay to the south of the 
river. 

Passing rapidly over the ground which 
separated them trom their opponents, our men 
carried the enemy’s front line trenches wdth an 
irresistible rush w hich t he dazed and demoralized 
occupants were quite incapable of withstanding. 

Many important tactical points wH>re rapidly 
won, Mametz, Montauban anrl the Hernafay 
Woo<l being taken, while Kricourt was vigorously 
assaulted, as also w'ore Beaumont Hamel, w here 
the Kewfoundlandors distinguished themselves 
and lost heavily, and La Boisselle. 

At first the resistance of the enemy was not 
great, he harl been so knockc'd to pieces and 
intimidatetl by the preparatory artillery fire ; 
but as the day w’ore on it grew* stronger, and the 
fighting, especially north of the Kiver AncT(', 
became particularly sevcTO. ]\Iany of the 
villages were clung to by the Germans with 
extreme tenacity, and affordcHl a strenuous 
opposition to our attacks. But our men were 
not to be den i(*d, and at many places flow^t‘d 
round the points of resistance, thus tlireatening 
the line of retreat of the garrison. This was 
(^specially the case at Kricourt. Farther north. 



LIEUT.-GEN. W. N. CONGREVE, V.C., G.B. 
In oommand of the 13th Army Corps. 
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A ROLL CALL 


[Offina ' / 'htififfjupfi. 


In the trenches on the afternoon of July 1. 


Goimiiecoiirt, which formed a salient, was 
attacked on both sides, and a ( Jennan counter- 
attack against Montauban was successfully 
repulsed. 

By the end of July 1 wo had made consider- 
able [irogress. Tlie right of our at tack had caji- 
tured German trenches on a front of seven miles 
and to a depth of 1,000 yards, besides taking 
several strongly fortified villages. In the 
centre of our attack v e gained ground over a 
front of four miles, capturing many strong 
points ; but up to the evening the enemy still 
held out at many others, and tiie struggle con- 
tinued to bo very severe. North of the Ancre 
valley we wore verj' much less successful, and 
German counter-attacks even compelled us to 
yield a portion of the groimd we caj^tured. 

Round Fricourt on July 1 the fight raged 
with extreme vehemence, which wan prolonged 


into the night and next day. 'Plie high groui.d 
to the south of the village and the gi'cater ])arl 
of the Fricourt Wood witc in our possession by 
the evening, but it was not till 2 j).m. on Sunday, 
July 2, that the village was finally captured. 

Fricourt was situated to the west of Mamet/, 
and combined with this village foriiie<l a 
strong! y-t>rgani/.ed position which it was necivs' 
sary to reduce before advaiudng farther up 
towanls the main ridge on the road to wliich 
Cental maison and Maine tz W’ood, and behimi 
them the two Ha/entins, the wood of that 
name, and Pozieres w^ould st ill block the way 
th the Bapaume roa<l. The position formed 
an exUmded portion of the German first line, 
and liad a frontal of about 2i miles.* FricouA 

• When the »?xpr<'«>ion “ firHl-liiio ” is made vise of 
it docK not moan a sinjilo line of tmieh| but tho Wiries 
of tn'nchcH which together constitute tho front portion 
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itself was in a hollow west of Mainetz, but 
the Fricourt wood slopes upwards, and was 
considerably lower than Mainetz, so that the 
latter could bring a flanking fire to btuir oti any 
attack on the top end of the v illage and on the 
wood above it, the Fricourt Wood. So far as 
tho vdllage is concerned, its sheltered position 
was very favourable, and prevented the Ilritish 
artillery bombarding it with the oflieiency it 
might have attained had it been less well con- 
cealed. Thus it was that heavy as was the 
deluge of shells poured on it, while the outer 
edge of trenches and obstacles had been i^uN 
verized, the dug-outs had been but little in- 
jured. When, therefore, the British attacked 
on July 1 the assault came to a standstill 
owing to the machine-guns which had been 
brought out from their hiding places in the dug- 
outs and jilaced on the positions prepared to 
sweep the streets in the interior. Thus, 
although the vdllage was entered, our troops 
made no substantial im[)ressi()n on it that 
day, and it was not till 2 p.m. on Sunday, 
after more and severe shelling, that we tinally 
took it. Behind tho v'alley was a wood which 
had be(>n strongly prepared for defence, and 
index'd its bombardment had in some ways 
increased its power as an ol)sta(*le, for it had 
so cut down and entangled the trees that they 
formed an almost iinpassaljle (.‘iitanglement. 
Nor was this the onl^ obstacle to an adv^anco 
from Fricourt up the slope. Beyond the VN Ood 
was an open space of ^iome two hundred yards, 
commanded by a trench known as “ Railway 
Alley.” Farther up the slope was a copse, 
“Bottom Wood,” which serv'ed as a gathering 
place for snipers and macliine-guns. To its 
loft, lower down the slope, on the western edge 
of Fricourt Wood, was anotlier clump of trees, 
“ Lonely Copse,” behind which as tho trench 
called ” Lozenge Alley.” A cluster of trees, 
known as “ The Poodles,” divided J^ozenge 
Alley from Railway Alley. North of tho 
Poodles was a triangular patch of woodland, 
to which the name of ‘‘ Shelter W'ood ” liad l>een 
giv'^en. After all these plantations had been 
cleared of their Genuan garrisons tho next 
point was tho Quadrangle, which formed a 

of tho defenoos, and which is never loss than two linea 
of trench, and very often, in accordance with the rcqihro- 
xnonts of tho ground, several more. No trench is safe 
in front-line that has not a support close up to it to 
stop tho enemy if he should break through tho trench. 
This second trench is also necessary to hold supports 
and as a ba^is for counter-attack agaiast any enemy 
who might force lus way through the QrsU 


detached work defending fhe approach to 
Mametz Wood on its south-west(‘rn side, 
riie Quadrangle, which was in open ground, 
was a fortified area of trapezoidal form wider 
at its southern than its northern end. Tho 
bottom trench, i.e.^ Unit nearest our troops® 
was known as Quadrangle Tnaieh ; that 
which ran back from its right extremity 
was “ Quadrangle Alley ” ; that from its left 
was designated ” Pearl Alley.” d’he top and 
shorter side had the name Qiuulraiiglo Supi)ort, 
and was protected at eacli end by a nsloubt. 
Moreov'or, it was (‘ommanded by the tirii of the 
enemy from Contalmaison and Maiiudz Wood. 



10 Mecre Contours (- 328 Feet) 

THE GROUND ROUND FRIGOURT. 


Altogether it formed a strong position whieli 
could bo easily riMuforeed from the Gi'irmaii 
works behind. From this brief description it 
will be seen that the task set tho l^ritisli was a 
difficult and complioattMl one. To arrive from 
the region of Fricourt at the outskirts of (’on- 
talmaison and tho Mametz W ood they had to 
work their way up tlirough Jir round tho 
Fricourt Wood, di*scend thence into dips and 
hollows, and ascend tho heights bcyoiul. Every 
yaril of the ground was under the fire of 
machine-guns, trench mortars and rifles, ami in 
addition there was the fire from batteries 
farther up or behind tlie ridge. The ranges 
of different points over which our troops had 
to pass had been carefully plotted on tho 
Gorman maps, so that it was always 
possible by tlio use of telephones anj other 
ftignolling methods to let the gunners in rear 
know where the assaulting troops were, and 
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A FRENCH OUTPOST 
Working a wireless installation. 


^Official Photograph. 


thus <H)iicoTitratr gunfire on tliom. The gar- 
rison of the work were stalwart troops, fully 
impressed with tlie necessity of holding the 
posts entrusted to them, for they prott'cted 
t he approaches to the main line of <;ommuni- 
cation of the Oerrnans in Krance, vvhicli were 
of such vital importance to them. 

Early in the afternoon of July 2 a brigade 
which had been held in reserve, but which, 
however, owing to being under sliell-flre, had 
had no rest or sleeiJ the night befor(\ replaced 
the troops who had carried the village of Kri- 
court, proceeded to advance from it, and marched 
up across the lead -swept narrow open space at 
tlio .southern edge of tlie wood. Met by a 
storm of macln’ne-giin and rifle fire at almost 
point-blank range, struck by gusts of bursting 
slirapnel, their ranks rapidly thinned, but 
still the survivors pressed on and entered the 
wood. A bitter fight ensued with bayonet and 
point, in which our men slowly gained ground, 
pushing their opponents back through the 
terrible entanglement of wood and wire. But 
so desperate and stubborn was the resistance 
that it was only in the early evening that the 
northern edge of the wood was reached. Here- 
the wearied soldiers hastily dug themselves in 
under fire from the Railway Alley trench, into 
which the survivors of the garrison of Fricourt 
Wood liad bolted. All night long the enemy 
ihurled projectiles at them, but our troops did 
not reply. 

The Aext morning (July 3) the attack on 
Railway Alley trench began. It had been 
heavily bombarded on the 2nd, and after day- 


break tlic artillery fire began. The wire 
entanglements were destroyed, but, for sorrie 
reason or other, the trench itself escaped severe 
damage. Taking advantage of a dip in the 
ground, a company entered the communication 
trench on the right, while a battalion slipped 
beyond it and nuule for Bottom Wood, where 
they dislodged the encTny. From Botto'm 
Wood a part of the battalion, bombing as they 
went, descended on the rear of Railway Alley 
and joined the company in the communicat ion 
trench. A small body of Germans in Railway 
Alley ran back up the slope. Believing, but 
wrongly, that this masked the beginning of a 
general retreat, our troops in Fricourt Wood 
were ordered to make a frontal attack. They 
left cover and dashed forward. Unfortunately 
for them the main body of the enemy still held 
the Railway Alley trench. A terrific fire was 
o| 3 ened by the Gennans, which completely 
knocked over the first wave of the Briti'-h. and 
of the supporting wave few reached the trench 
unhurt. But behind came a third, fourth 
and fifth and they would not be denied. 

Over the parapet and into the Germans they 
leapt. The result was never in doubt for one 
moment. For a brief time they were com- 
pletely masters. Several hundred prisoners 
were taken, and those of the garrison who had 
not been killed, wounded or captured took 
refuge in Poodles and Shelter Wood, from 
wliich they were quickly driven, leaving behind 
them another 400 prisoners. 

While these events were occurring, troops of 
the same brigade, in 'face'of a vigorous defence. 
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gainod Lonoly Copso and Lozenge Alley, and 
150 prisoners fell into tlu^ir hands. So far the? 
operation had been successful, but the Quad- 
rangle liad yet to bo stormed, and here wc may, 
slightly anticipating events, deal with its final 
capture. 

To reduce it, it was necessary to move up the 
western and eastern faces. Between July 4 and 
July 9 three separate frontal attacks on the 
Quarlrangle Support («.c., the rear side) were 
made. The first two failed, but on the 9th, at 
midnight, our men reached to within a few 
yards of the central portion of the trench. 
Then, with a yell of “ StalTord,” they crossed 
the parapet and bayoneted the defenders. At 
dawn, howevt'r, the machine guns from the 
untakon redoubts at either end forced our iiu^ri 
to retire back over the parapet, and it was not 
till after the fall of Contalmaison and the 
Mametz Wood, to bo described later, that th(^ 
British succeode<l in finally captming the 
Quadrangle Support trench, and with it the 
whole work fell into their hands. 

Fricourt was a f)oint of importance, situate tl 
at Mie apex of the salient formed by the German 
lines at this part of the field and had betai 
fortified with the greatest car<\ and its strength 
had onaldod it to hold out f(.)r nearly a day 
i^fter wo liad taken Mametz and .Moiitauban, 
w liieh were relatively mueh doop€?r in tlio Ger* 
mail lines. Its neighbourhood had already been 
the scene of mucli severe and liloody fighting. 

'I’he following description, by the special 
correspondent of I'he Times, of the ground 


round Fricourt gives some i<len of the terrible 
effects of the bombardment <ai tlie German 
defences and the village its(‘Tf : 

For soiuo hours hoforo tli« sjortn Kroko. T lm»t houi 
going over tho groiim! nowly won from tho f'lifinv. 
in un<i nroiind the \ of Kriemirf. it is n dreinlful 

Hi^ht. From what were our front lino trouciies you 
Ko throiii'h reninants of rusted and torn l)arl,od wiro 
over the narrow strip of ^rourai helween the •lines, 
aenjsy tlio writliiii),(, twisted raihi of what was ontMi^a 
railway line, throiiifh tlio wreckage of the enemy’s wire 
to the German trout hue. 

You must not imagine yourself to bo walking over 
level grouixi. It was level ; imt it is now all ridge 
and pit and hummock. Nowhere — not f<)P one single 
scjimro yard, 1 think— ran you see tho true surface of 
tlie ground. You go down the sides of a huge shell 
hole, the bottom full of a litter of o<]iiipm(Mit, and up 
tho other, juinj) across a smaller one, follow for three 
paces the obliterated line of an old Ireneh, tlion into 
another shell hole. So it is over tho whole of Fricourt, 
except that in tho village itself the shapeless piles of 
brick and masonry, hero heapc«i man high, then? battoreil 
flat, cover nil the earth. 

'Diero are no streets or houses; merely so much of 
the eartli’.s surface covered with ruin and wns-kage. 
Ami everywhere aie the m »re immiMlinte, tho iiioro 
tiuTihlo, nMics of the fighting. 

'I'he German trencljes arc, as always, iiu>i'o ola!)oraf«; 
tluiii ours. Hero they are dot^por ami wider, 'I’hcy 
are, therefore, more open to a shell bursting ilireetly 
above ; but. when under fire, tho German boldi(*rs 
keep as mueh as |>os,sihle in their dug-outs, which aro > 
hero a.s always — more extensive, ileoper, ami better 
built than ours. I’la? Inuichos iininedialely alioul 
Fricourt were not \ery s(>rionsIy dainageil by our 
bombardment, in contrast to other points m^ur hen*, 
as about Iirontauhan, wliero they were practically 
destroyed. 'riu* liarhod wire in front liad heeii rut 
and blown to bits, except in certain* spots, and all the 
ground around was, as I have saitl, «levaslaled lieyond 
de^cription. But tho direct damago to tin? livmlies 
tl.cinHolves mus eomi>arati\cly .-.light. 

The taking of IMoiitaiibaii was a partitnilarly 
brilliant piece of work. It was achieved by our 
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troops at •the southern end of our lines nearest 
the French advance. The garrison was com- 
posed of Bavarian troops, men of dried ex- 
perience in war. AgAinst them went our newly 
composed armies, which had >iad h\it little 
I)revious fighting experience. There were 
present, among others, the Manchesters, com- 
posed largely of young chirks and warehousemen, 
and they went forward u ith a dash that veteran 
troops might have envied. On their way tliey 
(‘leared out some CJerman advance p(»st>' and 
then arrived at their main objective, the village 
of Montaiiban. It was eapturcMl with very 
little resistance and with but slight losses. 
Artillery fire had rendered the village a mere 
rubbish heap and dcistroyed most of the ( Jerman 
trenches. The left flank of t he IManchesters, who 
appear to have been on tlio left of our assaulting 
forces, was protected by a j:)owerful barrage 
fire. On the right of this regimiait W(‘re other 
gallant troops who arlvancod with equal bravery, 
but lia\ ing more diiVicult ground to piiss over 
did not make such rapi<l progress. Notwith- 
standing, they still managed to move forward 
on the right of the force attacking Montauban 
in spite of the opposition they received, until 
they reached a (liflicult point called the Warren, 
which was full of shell craters occupied by th<‘ 
enemy. 'Fo turn him out took some time, but a 
severe bomlung, followe<l closely by an advance 
with the bayonet, drove him out, and then our 
t roops swej)t onv\i\rds towards the brickworks, 
on the rigid rear of Montauban facing the 
Hernafay Wood. This they captured almost 
by surprise, so unexpected was their quick 
advance. 

The right of the British attack was well 
support<3d by the French, whose left wing never 
lost touch of the British right, an<l t his correla- 
tion of forces had largely to do with the siaccess 
wo gained. All tlu’ough this advance our men 
displayed individual superiority over the 
Germans. Where t hey were made to pau.se it was 
because, for each rifle they had, their ofjponents 
had a machine gun. \Ahcn they.came to real 
close quarters, in spite of opposition, they were 
soon able to settle the question. The Gennan 
does not take kindly to the bayonet, as the 
Briton does, and once the macliino guns w’ero 
captured or silenced a decision w^as quickly 
reached. 

The Ulster Division covered itself with 
glory in tliia day’s fighting, and paid a heavy 
toll for their gallant deeds, Kven in their 
position of rendezvous before going forward to 


the assault their losses were heavy, bu^ not- 
withstanding tliis, wiien fhey w’ont over tho 
parapet they formed up as if on paradt*, the, 
Irish Fusiliers, the Irish Rifles and the otluT 
Northern Irisli units advancing slowly at (irst 
and then, when nearer the enemy's trenehes, 
with a huge shout of “ No surri'udi'r, V)o;is,” 
they charged over the two front liiu's of the 
<‘nemy's tr^mehes. They woro me t in front by 
heavy fire and struck on both flanks, but still 
battalion after battalion continued to advance 
with tiie greal4‘st steadiiu‘ss. On from tlu) 
second line to the enemy’s third Uik' tlu‘y went, 
and this w^as soon taken ; still onward vmtil the 
fourth line fell to their arms, and now it was 
felt that a further advance was impractieahlo 
until it could be made on a wider front than 
the division was capable of, and urtfortunaU'ly 
the troops on their right and left had not been 
able to progress with the same ra[)idity. In- 
struetions w’ere therefore sent to stop, but . not- 
withstanding, on they went. It may be that 
the order arrived too late, or [H‘rliaps the 
successes they had gained and tla? remem- 
brance that it was the anniversary of the 
Battle of the Boyne urged them to greater 
exertions, and into the fifth line of German 
trenches wbat» remained of tho gallant Ulster 
Division reiwhed. It was iinji’ossible to r(‘main 
there, for the position w’as a salient, and w^as 
liable to eoncentrie fire against which no human 
beings could live, and back Mi(‘y went again to 
the second German trench, bringing with them 
500 prisoners, lit to they stopped and firmly 
held it. 

The Gf*ru*ral Oflleer Commanding the Clster 
Division issued thc^ following spe<‘ial order in 
recognition f)f the gallant conduct of his men : 

The Geneml Otlurcr (V>fnmanding tho Ulster Division 
desires f lint the Divisiort should know thnt in his opiriion 
nothinif finer lias htHMi clone in the war than the attack 
by the Ulster Division oii July 1. 'rho leading of 
the company oflneers, tln^ diseipline and courage 
shown by all ranks of the Division, will stand out in 
the future history the war as ‘an example of what 
good troops, well k*d, are capable of aceonifilishing. 
None hut troops of the best quality eould Imve faced 
the fire which was brought to hear on them and the 
losses suffered during the advance. 

Nothing could have been finer than the stemliness 
and discipline shown by every battalion, not only in 
forming up outside its own trenehes, hut in advancing 
under severe enfiloiling fire. The advanco a<;roHH 
the open to the German line was carriorl out with tho 
steadiness of a parade movement under a fire, both ^ 
from front and flanks, which could only have been 
faced by trmips of tho highest quality. 1'he fact tint 
tho objects of the attack on one side were not obtained 
is n<i rifljetiem on the battalions which wye entrusted 
with the task. They did all that men could do, and,- 
in common with every battalion in tho Division, showed 
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the nA>Ht conspiriu^us coiimge aiul devotion. On the 
other nido thf? DiviHior^farriod out every portion of ii- 
allotted task, in spite of the heavie.st losses. It enp- 
» Hired nearly (500 prisoners, and carried its advance 
triuinphHntly to the limits of the objective hud down. 
M’hero is nothing in the operations carried out by the 
Ulster Division on July 1 that Mill not be a source of 
pride to all Ulstermen. The Division has bejen highly 
trif^, tfrjd has emerged from t)»e ordeal with unstained 
honour, having fulfilled in every particular the great 
expectations formed of it. d’ales of individual aiid 
colhvrtive heroism on the part of ofTicers and men conic 
in from every .«ide, too numeroie. to mention, but all 
showing that the standard of gallantry and devotion 
attained is one that may he eoualled, but is never 
likely to be urpassed. 

d’ho Oonoral OlHeei Commanding ileeply regrets the 
heavy losses of olficers and men. He is prouil beyond 
description, as every olliccr and man in the Division 
may well bo, of the magnilleont example of sublime 
courage and discipline which the Ulster Divi.sion has 
given to the Army. Ulster has every reason to be proud 
of the men she has given to the service of our coimlry. 
Tlioiigh many of our best men havo gone, the spirit 
which animatoil them remains in the Divi.sion and M'ill 
never die. 

At tt part of the field, between Hebuterne 
and Authuille, a distance of roughly five miles 
measured in a straight lino, the Allies faced 
the (iermans from opposite sides of a gentle 
Blopo witli a narrow level bottom between 
them. On the (lerman side the highest point 


was Serre, but the top was fairly level as far 
as Beaumont -Hamel, where there was a steep 
slope down to the valley of the Ancre; then the 
ground rises again to another plateau which 
continues to Ovillers-La Boissello. The highest 
elevation on this side is l>eliind the village of 
Thi^pval. The points mentioned wore all 
strongly fortified with connecting trenches 
between. The whole position was indeed of a 
most formidable character, yet part of our 
troop.s managed to dash tlirough and reached 
the point known as the “ Crucifix,** behind 
Thiepval ; others actually reached Serre, 
which was taken, while some of our Southern 
regiments pushed their way over successive 
trtmehes of the German first -line systeju till 
they, too, w^erc on the plateau. All this w^as 
done within an hour and a half of the attack 
commencing. 

At anotlier portion of our front battalions of 
the East Lancashire and York and Iwancaster 
regiments advanced with great gallantry. Tlio 
part at which tla^se troops wore assendfied had 
been heavily bombarded during the night, and 
as the hour of attack approached the enemy 
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A CAPTURED GERMAN TRENCH NEAR OVllXERS. [Offiaai 


opened a tremendous barrage 50 yards b<?^ori‘ 
and 50 yards behind it witli heavy explosixe 
shell. At the same time the whole of the 
space which divided our trenches from the 
enemy’s was swept by him, with a storm of 
m\ehine-gun and rifle fire. It was tlirough this 
hail of shot that Qur men advanced and seized 
the German front line, and actually fought their 
way over successive lines behind them. 


London Territorial battalions played a con- 
siderable part in the great attack of July 1, 
including tlio Central London Hangers, the 
London Scottish, and the Queen’s Westmin- 
sters. They atttwkid with irresistible ftir^ 
and penetrated to the tliird German line, but, 
here they were brought to a standstill, for 
the enemy hatl massed many gur®* and much 
ammunition at this point. As, moreover, tlio 
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Marching back from the trenches, headed by their pipers. 
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Oennans liad made a harrier fire behind our 
att acking troops it was impossiblo to send np 
reinforcements or snppli('s, and the victorious 
t roops were compelled to fall back, 

'The operations of July 1 wen^ «id*‘d by great 
activity on the part of ()iir airmen. An im- 
portant railway depot was attacked by bombs, 
and others were dropped on railway junctions, 
batteries, trenches, and other points of military 
importance. Our machines also attacked a 
railway train V)ptwe(>n Douai and Oambrai 
with considerable success ; one airman, des- 
cending to a height of less than 900 feet above 
the train, drojified a boml) on one of the trucks, 
which exploded. The resulting tire spread to 
others, and it was observed that tlie whok^ 
train W'as alight, and many explosions were 
heard. Numerous enemy headquartors and 
railway centres, including the important station 
of Lille, were also attacked. Twenty Kokkers 
attacked our machines, but they were driven 
off, and two of them were destroyed, while all 
ours returned in safety. Many of the German 
stationary balloons also were brought down, 
thus depriving them of a great deal of . their 
power of observation. Altogether we took 
3,500 imwoiinded prisoners. 

At 7.30 a.tn., the same time as the British 
coimnence^l their attack, the French north of 
the Somme advanced against the German line 
‘ over a front of some three miles, dhe position 
to«be captured was composed of three and four 
lines of trenches bound together by numerous 
oommunications and having as a central point 


the fortified village of Ciirlu, while sevt^ral 
clumps of trees prepared for defcnct? formed 
good supporting points. The first German 
trenches were carried without a check ; then 
going up tlio chalk slo))e to which the nanu? of 
tlic GendanneVs Hat ” had been given, the 
troops arrived at the outskirts of Curlu. When, 
liowtwer, they penetrated more into the interior 
they were brought to a standst ill by the fire of 
machine guns posted near the church, which 
had hitherto V)een silent. In accordunee with 
the orders received the advance was then 
sto]>ped, while a heavy fire of artillery was 
poured for half an hour on tlie village. ^Fhe 
advance was then continued and by nightfall 
the w’hole village was captured. Three desperat e 
counter-attacks were made from the north 
(from the direction of Hardecourt) but were 
raked by tlie barr*er fire of the French artillery 
and finally tlriven off by the infantry fire from 
the captured village of Curlu. 

On the south side of the Somme the assaulting 
troops (lid not move forward till 9.30. Here, 
too, in a few hours the French gained the object 
of their advance. The effect of the preparatory 
bombardment had been so great that the 
trenches liad been practically destroyed, while 
the villages were a mass of ruins. By the 
evening the first lines of trench from the border 
of Frise to the outer edge of Estrt'ics had been 
captured, the villages of Domi)ierre, Becquin- 
court and .Fay taken, and beyond these the 
advance continued in the same methodical 
fasliion — <lestruction by the artillery, advance 
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of the in{aotry, and occupation of the lin« of 
ground previously dotennined on, whif-h wtis 
then put in a state of defence. Tlit^ advance 
penetrated to a depth of one and a quarter miles 
and 3,500 prisoners were taken, besides guns 
and machine guns. 

The whole attack had been under the eoin- 
mand of General Foch with ( Jeneral Fayolle ; the 
troops \^ere chiefly the Colonial Army Cor|)s on 
the left and the 20th Corjis on the right. 

riie result of the first day’s fighting was, upon 
the whole, v(>ry satisfactory for both the 
Britisli and t he French. It was not a lightning- 
like strokt^ intended to pierce the (Jerinan linos 
right through, but ratlar a continuous and 
methodical push to make sure of the ground 
\vhicli had been <levastated by artilkry fire. 
This involved less loss of life and more certain 
results. Bnpid advances are like rapid rises of 
the liaroinet.er, liable to quick rev’crsals. 

The German rejiort on the* first day’s fighting 
was curious and somewliat amusing. It stated 
tliat the great Anglo-French attack which had 
been prepared during several montbs with 
unlimited resources was made over a front 
of twenty-five mik^s, with the result that 
the British gained no appreciable adv^antages 
between Gommeeourt and La Boisselle. On 


the other h^d. it admitted that the Allied 
troops did penetrate tliy tStnnan lirst liiu* 
and consequently ‘ vv(^ vvithdr(‘w our tlivisions 
from the eoiiii)letely destroyed lirst liiat 
trenches to positions between the first and 
second positions.” It also admit tt'd that 
“ as is usual in such cases material, vvliieh 
had hovn solidly built iu was lost.” Further it 
added that mauy minor attacks west and siaith- 
vve.st of 'Fahun* and at points adjacent to tho 
main attack were made, hut the.se fail(‘d 
ovcryvvhcTo. A few days later Berlin thought 
the attack had not reached its liighest, int<*nsity, 
hut, on the Sth, Major Moraht reluriKMl to the 
chargt* in the Jicrliner Tnfjrhfntf. “It was 
doubtful, siiitl lu‘, “ whether, from the ])oint 
of view of preparation, tlie British offensives 
had not st arted toe) early.” Fort li(‘r, he remarked 
“ d'he British attack is far ht'liind the* French 
attack, and heean.se* if hns not .surcerdrd" the 
enemy myspTioiisly hints that tlie main blow 
will fall at a diffeTcnt place. “ 'Fhis makes ra) 
impimsion uj)on us, because tlu‘ri*, as hen*, wliat 
we expected will he eonfinnetl vi/.., tliat tlie 
British are not suflieiently seasoned to drive 
ti.s on to the Rhine.” 

During Saturday niglit and the next day, 
July 2, the fighting north of the Somme 
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continued with great fierceness^ and several 
violent counter-attf^ks were mode by the 
(]rcrmans against the French new positions in 
\he neighbourhood of Ilardecourt, but they 
were all driven off with heavy losses in killed 
and wounded, bosidos 200 prisoners. Following 
up th(5, advantage gained on the right bank of 
the^iver, our Allies completely occupied Ciwlu. 

On Sunday more progress was made, as 
has been seen. Fricourt was captured and 
800 additional prisoners were taken. A further 
advance was also made to the east of Fricourt, 
and fighting went on in the neighbourhood 
of Boisselle, but hero the enemy resisted 
stubbornly and we were compelled to give 
up Serre. A large amount of material wfis. 
taken by our troops during the fighting and 
many counter-attacks w’ere driven back. 

South of the Somme the positions gained 
the previous day were held against all counter- 
attacks, and round Hardecourt and Assevillers 
some further progress was made. The severe 
fighting continued during the w^holo day, and 
some fiuthor advantage was gained in the 
region of Hardecourt and Curlu. A strongly 
fortified quarry oast of the latter was cap- 
tured, and a footing was gained at numerous 
points in the second Cerman position betwx^on 
the river and Assevillers. Frise \^'as captiued 
as well as Mt'?r/?aucourt Wood somewhat to the 
oast of the village. A considerable number of 
guns and a great quantity of material on all 
fronts fell to the Allies, and tlie prisoners cap- 
tured by the French alone on July 1 and 
July 2 exceeded six thousand, bosidos guns, 
machine gims, and a large quantity of war 
equipment. 

North of the Somme the next three days 
were spent by the French cliiefly in con- 


solidating the positions won, and taking points 
necessary for this purpose. They advanced 
up the Valley , of the Sonune, pusliing their 
attack from M6r6aucourt Wood towards the 
village of Feuilleres, where there was a bridge 
leatling northward across the Somme Canal 
and river to Hem. Feuilldres • was captured 
wdth a rush, the fighting being chiefly done with 
bomb and bayonet, and the Hill 105 to the 
south of it was also taken. Then, striking 
north-cast, the Division employed hero pushed 
tlirough the Chapitre Wood, and captured the 
little village of Buscourt. The advance of the 
French in the top corner of the battlefield 
carried them right through the Gorman second 
line, which was of great strength at this point. 
.The first German lino here consisted of tliree 
separate rows of trenches, 'fhe second line 
from Horbecourt, four miles west of P^ronne, 
to Assevillers, five miles south-wost of P6ronne, 
had only two lines of trenches. North of tho 
first-named village those stretched out to 
Feuilleres, but had in front of them an advanced 
line of defence which stretched from Herbe- 
court to M(^r6aucourt Wood. By capturing 
Chapitre Wood a position had been gained 
through tho tliroo main defensive German 
posiUons, and the fact that tliis was done so 
rapidly was of great importance. Tho position 
at Feuilleres and Hill 150, enabled the French 
guns to support tho attack north of tho river 
against O^tlu, in which direction the advance 
had been much slower. Assovillors also was 
captured with great rapidity. Another im- 
portant advance was made by the French 
troops, wliich, having taken Herbecourt on the 
2nd, advanced and captured the whole of 
Flaucourt and its surroimding defences, and 
established thomselves to the east of the 
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THE FRENCH OFFENSIVE, 
Hoisting a 16- inch shell. 


village. This was an exceedingly important 
gain. With Buscourt and Flaucourt in their 
hands they were within three miles of P^ronne. 
From Flaucourt the German troops were 
driven back towards P6ronne, and thus their 
communications with the south portion of 
their linos were much interrupted. The ever- 
winding Somme, which flows in veurying 
directions now north and so\ith, now east and 
west, rendered ■ communications difflcult. 


Across the Somme the bridges were of (ho 
usual fragile character met with all over 
France on unimportant roacls, and could easily 
be destroyed by artillery fire, and the road in 
question for nearly one tliousand yards was 
borne on these bridges across the marslies, t!he 
Somme Canal and river. From the platAiii at 
Flaucourt the French commajHled all this 
country with their artillery fire, although to 
the south the villages of Helloy-en-Santerre 
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and Barleux, botlj strongly fortined, were at 

C 

this time untaken. Once they were captured 
tfeore would be nothing but oi)on country 
between the French and Poronne. 

Monday, July 4, was a day of comparative 
quiet chiefly devoted to consolidating the 
grouBd already won. Bernafay Wood, into 
which our troops had penetrated on the 3rd, was 
this day completely captured before noon. By 
Authuille a slight gain was made in the ( lermau 
front line, and saps were run out from our 
lino to connect it, thus making it part of our 
position. In many places slight gains were 
made, prisoners and material taken. 

The line now hokl ran from Frieourt, Mametz 
to a line running from La Boisseilo and Con- 
talmaisen tlirough the Jiois de Mametz past 
Bois Montaul)an to the Bernafay Wood. 
The village of this name was completely 
occupied by noon. Fighting went on all 
day and into the night on the outskirts of 
l^a Boisselle. where the village, although 
practically taken, was held by the enemy 
to a small extent. There was also fighting 
aroun<l Contalmaison. No further attacks 
were made by the (lermans on Montauban ; 
the only thing they did was to direct a barrage 
fire on the near side of the village to hinder 
the bringing uf) of reiiiforcemenfs. The 
German artillery <lid not <listinguish itself 
by any special efforts, although Mametz was 
somewhat severely shelled. Gn the other 
hand, our artillery brought a heavy fire to 
bear on the part of La Boisseilo which the 
Gennans still held. About three o’clock 
a tremendous thuntlerstohn broke over the 
whole of this portion of the field. The rain 
was torrential, made it impossible to observe, 
and turned ev’ery trench into a running brook, 
and this for a time much impeded the operations. 

Near Thiepval, a German, above a liattcred 
parapet, waved a Red Cross flag. He was 
allt)w^ed to come down and lift bock some- 
thing into the trench, and just as he got 
it ov^er and into it, it was seen that what he 
landeil was not a dead or w'ounded man, but a 
machine gun. 

Heavy fighting went on throughout the 
night of July 4-5 in the neighbourhood of the 
Ancre and the Somme, and further progress 
wa« made at certain points. On Wednesday, 
the r>4h, there was considerable artillery fire 
from the German side, and two determined 
attacks were itiade on our new trenches near 
Tlii6pval, bfit these were easily beaten off with 


loas to the enemy. The fighting was indeed 
almost continuous along the battle front, 
but was chiefly confined to local struggles for 
certain points of importance to us, the result 
being that we made some advance in certain 
places, and also defeated all offensive attempts 
of the Gennans. More prisoners fell into 
our hands, and the total number taken from 
the first of the month was well over (>,000. 

On the same day the PVtmch, to the north of 
the Somme, advanced again, and during the 
night of t he 4-5th captmed a lino of (Jorman 
trenches to the east of Curlu. I’o the south 
of the Somme the Som\ont farm was caj^tured 
on the left bank of the river opposite Clery. 
1’he final result from the 5th was that the whole 
of the ground south of Sormont Fann and Hill 
63 on the road from Flaucourt and Barleux 
were gained by tlie French. On the same 
night (4-5th) the Germans made an attack 
on Bclloy-en-Santerre after a very severe 
artillery preparation. 'Fhis had been taken by 
the French on the 4 th. For a short period 
they gained a footing in the village, but the 
French counter-attacked and drove them out. 
’Fhe village of Fstroes was still partly held by 
the Gennans, and here the fighting was very 
severe, but by night the last of the Germans 
w^ere driven out, and a detaciiment wliich was 
holding a mill to the north of this village was 
forced to sifh’ender. None of the attacks on 
the French position came to any result, all 
being stopped by the French fire. Furtlier 
prisoners w^ere taken, and the total number 
w^as raised to 9,000. 

North of the Somme the French continued 
their arlvance, and captured in the course of 
July 5 the southern slopes of the knoll north 
of Curlu, and also several small woods which 
had been prepared for defence. To the east 
of this village the French infantry shelled the 
second German ]:)osition, w'hich was completely 
captured on a front of about IJ mile from the 
Cl^ry-Maricomt road as far as the Somme. 
Pushing on, the French attacked the village 
of Hem, which they cai)tured after a smart 
fight which lasted till seven in the evening. 
They also took the farm of Monacu. This 
gave them an addition of over 300 prisoners to 
those already taken. 

The capture by the French of the trenches 
connecting Estrdes and Belloy involved the 
whole of the German second position to the 
south of the Somme on a front of about 
miles. 




THE EFFECTS OF A BOMBARDMENT 
On the German Trenches near Ovillers. 


{Odicial Photographs. 
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q.1 the 6th low cJomJ.s iriteifttred with aero- 
plane work, bill a®Britiflh iiiaehine, by descend- 
ing through them to within .*100 feet from the 
ground, succetH.kHl in sur})rising and bombing a 
train in the Bapaiime area, jnst as German 
reinforcements were alighting. One of our 
J^pa^fy batteries inflicted severe losses on a 
German battalion in column of route. Oh the 
left, near Tlii<'>pval, a slight advance was made 
and some prisoners secureil. North of La 
Boisselle, and eastward of that village, a de- 
termined attack was completely crushed. 

At nightfall tlio Gennans w^ere driven from a 
trench on a front of a thmisand yards. *rhere 
was, besides, violent bomb fighting at other 
points between Thi6pval and the northern end 
of Foch’s left wing, where the enemy w'ero 
attacking in force. North-east of Hem ho 
recovered two little woods a thousand yards 
from the village ; but to counterbalance this 
the French drove the Gennans from anotlier 
W’ood in the vicinity and easily repulsed an 
attack south of tlu^ Somme directe<l against 
Helloy. 

I'ho last -mentioned attack came not from 
P^ronne, which was being shelled by the 
French artillery, but from the direction of 
Chaulnos, 10 miles aouth-w'cst of it. P4ronno 
was no longer a railhead, German reinforce- 
ments being now detrained at Roisel, nine 
miles away, or at Cartigny, four miles to the 
east of the town. 

From Chaulnea, through Berny, the Bavarians 
were six timiis led to the shambles, the heaviest 
attack being launched at .‘1 p.m., when two 
regiments in massed f on nation staggei’ed 
forward tliroiigh the curtain of shells only to 
be dispersed by the bayonet. A company of 
Bavarians which had occupied some farm 
buildings on the cross-road from Belloy to 
Berny w'os obliged to surrender. By this date 
our Allies hod captured 76 guns and hundreds 
of mitrailleuses. 

In the night the offensive was resiimetl by 
the Gormans at both ends of the French 
section of advance. The counter-attacks north 
of Hem w ere shattered by gun and rifle lire and 
several prisoners laketi ; the charges delivered 
from Berny-en-Santerre against the French 
lines from Kstr^os to Belloy w’er© stopped by 
curtain fire, the enemy losing heavily. Two 
pompanies enfiladed by French machine-guns 
wwe annihilated. 

To intWere with the reinforcements of men 
and munitions which were being hurried up by 


the Gen nan Staff to the Somme, v^'ronch aero- 
planes bombed the railw’ay from Nesle to Ham. 
Firos were observed to break out in the stations 
at Ham and Voyorres, both south-east of 
Peronne. 

On the 7th the British forward movement 
was resumed. In anticipation of it, the enemy, 
during the night of the 6^ 7th, had been bom- 
barding with orth'nary and lachrymatory shells 
the British position at La Boisselle, in Montau- 
ban, and in the Bernafay Wood* Our guns 
took up the challenge. “ Such a night ! ” 
observed an eye-w itness. “ I never saw any- 
thing like it. Exactly like hell, only worse ; 
a sky full of shells and lights bursting like 
blazes. A regular Brock’s benefit.” But our 
troops did more than merely reply to the 
Gorman fire. Early in the night of the 6 7th 
we ihade fair progress, advancing in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Boisselle and capturing 50 
prisoners, moving also nearer Coutalmaison, 
which was to bo the main object for the next 
day. There were little w^oods which served 
as advanced posts for the Germans, called 
Bailiff’s Wood, Peake’s Wood, and Birch Tree 
Wood. The last named we had gained some 
days before. Above and a little west of 
Peake’s Wood was an intricate nest of German 
trenclu^s to which we hail given the name of 
the Horseshoe. This we attacked at its 
northern and southern ends. At the fonher 
there w as a strong redoubt with many machine- 
guns, and altogether the position was a for- 
midable one. Our troops mode good their 
entry. But the two assaulting bodies made no 
connexion with one another in the Horseshoe, 
and neither waa aware that a considerable 
body of Germans lay in between them until 
the fire from the latter revealed the true state 
of affairs. To relieve the situation it was 
necessary to take Peake’s Wood, which lay 
somewhat behind the Horseshoe, and which, 
when captured, would render the latter un- 
tenable, This w^as done by a separate force of 
troops, and then the Germans w'ere entirely 
cleared out of their position. 

The day broke hazy, dull, and humid ; every- 
thing for miles round was shaken by the 
explosions of the artillery and by the burst- 
ing shells. From the north-west of Thi^pval, 
away towards the banks of the Somme, the 
battle once more was joined. 

On the extreme left our men met with a 
leverse, and the enemy temporarily regained 
two or three himdred yards of lost ground. 
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FRENCH COMMANDER ON THE SOMME. 

General Fayolle (third from left) with General Balfourier (in dark uniform). 


South of Thi(Spval the striigjfljle eeniml round redoubt, made during the Stii lurtlier progress, 

the Leipzig Redoubt, at a salient in the Gorman On their riglit a Hritish brigadi? broke tlirough ^ 

line. ^For 20 months the most up-to-date 500 yards of trench in Iroiit of Ovillers, 

engineers had been busily strengthening tliis and entered the village*, where a desperate, 

formidable work, which, it was believed, .-trugglo went on till nightfall. Farther to the 

wouhl, like the Hohenzollern Redoubt on the? south and east of La Moiss(*lle our line wSls 

Ia^os battlefield, be sufficient to hold in check advanced 200 yards or so over ^ maze of 

for months the a^dvance of the Allies. Our German trendies 2,000 yards in length, 

men, w'ho had already worked their way into the It w as round Contalmaison, however, that 
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ON THE SOMME. 


(jeneral Foch (on left) and General Fayolle. 


tlh' incidents of day occurred, (.'on- 

tnliiuvison is al)out a ruilc and a lialf to the cast, 
of La I #<)i.ss(dlc. ft is flanked by woods on both 
sides, the Ihn’liff W'ood on the left, (he larger 
Mamet/. W’ood on the right. Eastwarrls an^ 
HfM‘nafa\ W’ood, and beyond it Trones W ood. 
dTie iiiaiii trench leading uf) to ('ontahnai.son 
was the sunken road between Hound Wood 
and Tbrch Wmod, woods only by courtesy, for 
tfu‘ s)i(‘ll fire had felknl the trees in them, 
d’he sjmk('n road was erifiladed from Hailiff 
and Mamet z Woods, both in the (ha’inan 
|)oss(‘ssion. Hehind Lontalmaison lay the launlet 
of Ha/.(‘ntin-le-l\'tit. and an adjacent woo<l. In 
these soini? of the ( Jerman reserves w<*re hiddf'u. 

During the pnwious night’s ligliting the 

British, alter securing the florseahoe 'rrench, 

liad moved uf) to the outskirts of both (kintal- 

niaison and Mametz W’ood. On village and 

wood our batteries dia(*harged salvo after salvo 

of sludls. Ih'hind the liarrage of fire the British 

infantry advanced to storm tlie village. 

( 

Advancing both to right and left of Mametz 
W^jod oiuu troops swept steadily onwards, and 
by 10 a.^n. some were getting through the wood 
to take Contalmaison in flank wliilo others 


went straight for the village. Between the 
woed and the village five battalions of the 
.*lrd Division of the Prussian Guard, proViably 
at the ordtTs of tlie Kaiser himself, advanced in 
close formation. They had left Valenciennes a 
few tlays before and, ina Cambrai, had been 
hastily brouglit to the scene of action. No time 
had been given them for studying the ground 
and it is not, (herefore, surj^rising that they 
marclicd straight into the barrage which was 
covering our advance. One of the battalions 
was wi|)ed out, (he others, whf> closed with the 
British, \\r‘n^ killed, wounded, dispersed or 
taken prisoners. At first the (lermans thought 
they had been di'featefi by British (luards. 
They wert^ extremely surprised and fiisgusted 
to find they had been beaten by men of the 
ni‘wly raised army. 

Flushed with their success our troops, mostly 
Yorkshi remen and otlua* Northerners, carrii'd 
Contalmaison and released s<*veral capfive 
(•omrades. But at this moment rain descended 
in torrent-s and, under cover of t Ik* deluge, the 
(fermans counter-attairked from (he Mametz 
W’ood. At the same time Contalmaison was 
heavily shelled. It was decided that for the t ime 
b( ing we should evacuate (Ik* village, wliich 
was acconlingly done. Tn the afternoon the 
cemetery to the south-east and the Acid Drop 
Coj)so near it w(*re taken and our men ensconci'd 
themseivt's on the edg(^ of the Mametz W’o<.)d. 

Although the rain which had fllletl tla* 
trenches and rendered the ground slippery and 
sodden had impeded the advance, wo had done* 
well. 'The German reserves in the hamlet of 
Bazentin-le- Petit had suffered from our shell 
fire, as liad large numbers of troof)s retiring 
across the open. An enemy battalion marching 
to the front had been ])eppered by the machine 
guns of an aeroplane flying low and had subse- 
fpiently been thinned by the shells of our heavy 
artillery. An extract from the diary of a 
captured Bavarian oflicer, Colonel Bedall, may 
interest the reader : 

July 7. — The Kn^linh onro lOt: off Bn/.nntin- 

lH.Grn.ni.1 and ♦;h« positions of tlu» 10th Kotfiniont wero 
snlijootofi to II lively hointxiidm Mit on the evonini< of 
the 6th inst., wlnoli Im-i eornploloiy wroeked them. 
The attack which, started in the afterrmon of July 0 
near Confiilinaison wus continued wiiliont a paiinc 
and witli varying success ; on July 7 the line was piorticd 
as far as Coulahnaisoii ; 14 companies of the 'Ird fhiard 
Pivhion wore ordered to counter‘n1 taek, <?oming from 
the dir«>ction of Martinpnich and Fleis and advancin,^ 
south-west on Contalmaison. 

At 10 p.rn. Ba/.entin-le-(rrand was subjected to half 
an hour’s j*urpriso fire by the enemy’s artillery. This 
\va«» of unprc^cedented violence and destroyed the 
village to such an extent that there is nothing but a 
heap of bricks to bo soon there now. 




On (he way to the Internment Camp 
GERMAN PRISONERS ARRIVE IN ENGLAND, 
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T)n (he 8th,1n 4 *loufly weather, oiir aeroplanes 
and kite, balloons took photographs, directed 
the fire of baitteries, and bombed the rain -soaked 
billets of the Cermans, and also a dop5t of 
ammunition, which exploded with aloud report. 
Kew enemy machines went up, but throe of 
?hem attacked one of our own, which, however, 
though disabled, landed safely at its own 
aerodrome. The heavy rain of the day l^eforo 
impeded operations on the ground, but hand-to- 
hand fighting went on in the ruins of Ovillers, 
the (Germans getting the worst of the encounter. 
Hast of Montauban and of (lie W'ood of Jk>rna- 
fay, after a violent bombardment, our men 
effectetl a lodgment in the Trones Wood, 
capturing 130 prisoners and several machine 
guns. Up to then we IukI secured in the Hattie 
of the Ancre-Somme 20 guns, 51 machine guns, 
numbers of trench mortiirs, minenwerfer. bomb- 
throwers, searchlights, and other war maltnlal. 
The Krench to our right by the fire of (heir 
artillery gready assisted us, and masses of 
Germans couiiter-attikcking across the opim 
melted away under the fire of the “ 75 ” guns 
and of our 18-poimders. The British had 
attacked the Tr6nes Wood and a farm south- 
east of it, while through rain and fog the French 


in the morning had successfully assaulted from 
trenches filled with water the knoll north of the 
village of Hardecourt, situated between Longue- 
val and tlie right bank of the Somme. 'Fho 
Germans in the Hardecourt action lost in 
]>risoners alone 623 men and 10 officers. 

During ( he 0th the hostile artillery was more 
aijtive. Nevertheless in Ovillers, now a mass of 
levelled trenches, ruins, and craters filled wilh 
mud and (corpses, the l^ritish continued to 
push forwaru. 

At night, after a gruesome fight with bomb, 
knife and club among the broken trees, under- 
growth and tangled win*, (he British secured 
HailifT VVhod on the edge of Contalmaison. 
Two vigorous German counter-attacks on our 
position in and near the Trones Wood met 
wi(h the fate of those delivererl the day 
before. 

'Fliis wmod, triangular in shape and 1,40(> 
yards from north to south, with a sou( hern bas<» 
of 400 yards, had been s( rongly defended by the 
Germans wdth trenches and wdre entanglements. 
We had captured the southern end of the w ood. 
In the evening the enemy bombarded i(- and 
delivered four separate and unsuccessful chargt^s 
in the hope of recovering the lost ground. 



IN A TRENCH AT OVILLERS. 


[Oficial Photograph. 
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LOOKING AFTER THE WOUNDED. 

Attendiii|( to the slightly wounded. 

Circle Picture : In a trench. 

Bottom Picture : The helping hand across a trench. 

Moanwhilo, Foch, aft<T two days' proliininary 
boiiibardnioiit, tiad laiiriohod anotlior ofiorisivo 
south of the Somme, and the position attaeked 
was a front of 2 A miles from Flaucourt to 
Belloy. The French crossed two entrenched 
ridges and reiwdied the plateau capped by the 
Maisonnette Farn • . 

1"he village of Biatdiea, in th(^ western 
environs of Peronne, was assaulted from three 
sides At 2 p.m. the Freiudi were holding the 
northern end, but the Germans, with machine- 
guns in a group of ruined houses between the 
market-place and the road loading to Barleux, 
offered stubborn resistance. SudiVmly bugles 
sounded tlie cliarge, and a French force movtHi 
on the enemy’s burrows. The Germans were 
dislodged, although, in a farm-house, near 
the church, (>() of the enemy held out for 
some time. By 2.45 p.m. Biachos was in 
the hands of our Allies, and wluit remained 
of the garrison was scampering off into 
the Stc. Radogonde suburb of Peronne, 
south of Biac’hes. Round Barleux there were 
desiderate combats. By nightfall a line of 
trenches stretcliing north-eastward from Bar 
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l(»ux to'Maisonnotto Farm IiikI passed into tlie 
possession of the French. 'I’hese lines now ran 
fr^iifi Hardeeoui't , where they joined the British, 
to a point on the Soinine between Ueni and 
riery. Thoneo they follow the south bank of 
the riv'er from Buseourt, by Sormont Karin, 
past the junetion of tlie Nord and Sonirne 
Canals to Biaelu's, and over the plateau of La 
^Faisonnette to Barleiix. 'riie French look<‘d 
down on the city where Charles tlie Bold had 
outwitted the treacherous lAiuis XL 

'Fhe time had arrived for the com[)letion of 
thf* British ofierations against the enemy’s 
14,000 yards long front syst('m of defence. Our 
main ejpforts wt're concent rated on Contalmaison 
and t he Ma.m<‘tz and Tfones Wmods. 4’he next 
d ly (tlnly 10) there desc(‘nded on the doomed 
village hurricain's of shells. Fart of the 
garrison, panic-stricken, }>olted ba(‘k into the 
open, where they were caught liy our guns 
and the mitrailleuse of the brigade in the 
“holding” positions to the right and left, 
rhis retrograde mov<Mii<‘nt was but natural. 
.As (l(*rman prisoner who ha.d taken ])art in 
the V'erdun lighting subseqiuMitly remarked, 
” the sh(41-lire on the Somm<‘ was much 
worse than that in the region of the l^orraine 
fortress.” 

At 4.110 p.m. two companies of British 
infantry left Bailiff Wood, moving on the 
north-west corner of Contalmaison. Simul- 
taneously on t heir right two Viattalions in four 
successive \vaves niadt' for the village. The 
(ka’inans had expected an attack from tlie 
south. To reach the shallow trench pro- 
tecting th(^ western face i)f Contalmaison 1,500 
>ards had to be crossed. The men were in 
open order, but, lield up in places by wire and 
subjected to machine-gun lire and shells, tlu'ir 
numbers were terribly depleted by tlie time 
tliey readied the trench. The sight of cold 
steel, however, was too much for the more 
numerous Germans, who retired from it, deci- 
mated by their own machine-guns. 

Lying in the trench the survixors of tlie 
British battalions recovered breath. Then, 


with a shout, they ruslied for the village. 
Hedges interlaced with wire had ^ to be nego- 
tiated, but the gallant Viand pressed onf The 
Germans in Contalmaison were numerically 
superior, but British individuality gained tjie 
day over (Jerman automatism. Some of the 
garrison flew for their lives, most surrendered, 
a few^ died at their fiosts. 

Scarcely htwl (he British taken cover in 
Contalmaison when, towards 6 p.m., the 

German reserves advanct*d to retake the vil- 
lage. Heinforceiianits were hurrying up to 
the support of the heroic groups of British ; 
one of whi<‘h grovqis, led by a second-lieutiaiant , 
emerged from the village Hinging bombs at 
the oncoming enemy, who was di’iven 
back. 

During the night the G(>rmans countf'r- 
attacked, lint wx're beaten off with heavy loss, 
and by the morning of the 1 Ith (he village was 
definitely in our hands. The Germans in 
Ovillers, as a result of the fighting, were now in 
a tlangerous salitMit. 

To the south of Contalmaison an equally 
fierce struggki was proceeding for the Maine!/. 
W^xid, som(> 220 acres in extent. v\t th(‘ 
south-westerly end (he wood was fairly open ; 
elsewhere (he saplings were so close together 
that it w^as diflicult to sqiu^e/.e ont‘'s way be- 
tween them. Ijanes had lieen cut. through 
them, and a German railway ran from south- 
west to north east in the northf'rn portion 
of the w'ood. At pfiints on tla> edge and 
in the interior machine-gun emplacements 
had been made. A lieavy liowitzer and three 
field guns were hidden in tlie undergrowtVi. 

On July 5 some of our men had entered 
the tiny Marlborough Wood to the east of the 
Mametz Wood, whose exits on that side Viecame 
conmiand< (I by reverse machine-gun fire. The 
next day our patn^ls entered Mametz Wood on 
its southern side. By the lOth our troops Viad 
broken through the mazes of fortified area 
known as tVie Quadrangle on the south-w’est. 
On that day the real struggle for the Mametz 
Wood began. 
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Beatty, Adm. Sir David, in com- 
mand of Battle Cruiser 
Fleet, 135 ; in Jutland 
Bank Battle, 140-146 ; dis- 
pa tchquoted, 145 ; message 
to Sir H. M<*ux quoted, 155 ; 
on John T. (’ornwell, 160; 
on the work of the Light 
Cruiser Squadron, 148; Sir 
John Jollicoe on action of, 
in .luilaud Bank Battle, 146 
Belloy-en-Santerrc, French cap- 
ture, 500 

Berestcchko, Battle of, 224 
Bernafay Wood, British capture, 
491,503 

Bersemundo, lighting round, 400 
Bcthmann Hollweg, Herr von, 
attacked by pamphleteers, 
376 ; on peace, 362 ; 
speeches quoted, 361, J62, 
(April, 1916) 371, 372, 

(June, 1916) 374 
Bikanir Camel Corps, 297, 299 
Biscoe, Brig. -Gen. Tyndalc, at 
Matruh, 298 

513 


lihtrh Vriun, H.M.S., :,i- 

moun*(| JTuisjr, simk iii 
Jutland Bank Hatlb*. Ms. 
149 

Boeliin- Frinolli. (bn. vnn. in 
tnand of Srctuul Au>t Ki- 
ll ungari an Aitny. 11 , 

Boselb, Signor. ap|ininh <l Italiacs 
Pri riu- Miiiistci-, 1 1 S 
Botluner. Gun. (’o\ml : on tin* 
Tarno])ol Front, I t. 32 : 
Ktrcat from tin- Slivpa, 
20.3; K'lnat South of i he 
DiiiesU r. 235 

llratianu, M. Ion C.. a|i|Miiiitid 
pK inier of Humania. 112; 
}>oIi<‘y <d, 422, 423, 425, 
426; on Rumania's iiitur- 
venlion, 428; on Riimu' 
Ilian pK'paration, 4 16 
Bratianii. M. Vintila, a]>pointed 
.Ministm- of War in 
Ku mania, 136 

Bredon. Gun. von, in rhargu of 
Laiului lir Division, 3!G 
IJriaiid. M. : I'lTorls to suuniu 
.\llii‘d co-ordination, 7 1 ; 
ill Honu*. I 14 

British Navv : Hat lb* of Jutland 
Bank. 121 160; Itattlu- 
ships, table of typ(‘s pru.'.<. Mt 
at Jutland bank Ibittiu. 
136; disuasi* in the. 2 IS 
251 ; King's mussngu after 
Jutland bank battle (|iio- 
t(‘d, 1 22 ; medical wo? k in 
tin*, 241 -280; ])r()blems rif 
vmililalion on board ship, 
253; s|)irit of tin* iik'h at 
Jutland bank Battle, 151 
1 56 

Brody : Austrians <* vacua t<*, 

225, 226; battle for, 227- 
230 ; Kussiiins enter, 205 ; 
Russia ns take, 230 
BromolT, Col., ap])oiiit?*<l Com- 
iiiuiider of C/.enio\ itch, 40 
Brusati, G(*n.. in I’oniiiiaiid of 
Italian First Army, St) ; 
d(‘priv(*d of eomiiniinl, 90 
brusibitf, Gen., biographical, 9; 
ap))oiiit?.Tl to eoiiimand «)f 
Russian southern Armies, 
!), 10; advaiiee from tin* 
Styr to tin* Stokliod, 205 ; 
un the lirst stage of the 
Russian Uffeiisive, 6 
Bukarest : 1 nti'rventionist meet - 
ingin, 422 ; Peace of, 410 
Bukovina : Russian offensive 
against, 32 40; strategie 
iuil>ortnriee of for Rumania, 
232 

Bulgaria, attitude towards Rii- 
maniji, 438 

Billow, Prince, attempt to under- 
mine position of lh*thmunn 
Hollweg, 378 

Burney, A<lm. Cecil, 

commanding First Battb^ 
Squadron at Battle of 
Jutland Bank, 151 
Buscourt, French capture, 502 
Biitchateh, defensive positions 
of Austrians at, 31 ; Rus^ 
sians take, 32 
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, ' C 

Cadorna, (jrcn : Army Order 
^ quoted, ; transfers 

quarters to *First Army, 
90 ; Trentino, ])Iaris in 
the, 92-94, withdraws his 
eentn* in, 92 

Caillettes Spur, (jlcrmans cap- 
ture, 00 

('amacho. Dr. Brito (Portugal), 
^policy of, 341 , 348 
ttanadians in France, 170-170 
(yapcile, Adm. von, succeeds 
Adrn. von Tirjutz, 309 
Carnegie, Sir Lancelot (British 
Minister in Lisbon), on 
Portugal, 322 

Castro, Ceil. Piinenta de. 
Government of, 355. 357, 
359 

Chapitro Wood, French capture, 
502 

Churchill, Kt. Hon. Winston : 
on the Jutland Bank Hattie, 
131 ; on the Navy, speech 
quoted, 157 

Congreve, Lieut. -Gen. W. N., 
V.C., in command of 13th 
Army Corps, 490 
Coni Zugna, Austrian attacks 
on, 93 

Contalinaison : Bavarian Ofti- 
eer's diary, quoted on, 
510; British atlvance on, 
504 ; British storm and 
evacuate, 508 ; Stormed, 
512; fighting around, 504 
Cornwell, John Travers, awarded 
the V.C., 100 

Costa, Seiihor Alfonso, Portu- 
guese Prime Minist«*r, 359 ; 
administration of, 339, 340, 
342 ; resignation, 341 
Cottescu, (ten.. Commander of 
llumanian Army Corps, 
435 

Crainicianu, Gen., succeeds Gen. 
Avere.scu, 430 

Cumidres : captured by Ger- 
mans, 00 ; fighting in, 02, 
03, 05 

Curlu, French capture and 
occupy, 500, 501 
Cyrenaica, British raid on and 
Italian operations, 317 
Cz.crnovitz : civilian evacua- 
tion of, 30-39 ; Russians 
enter, 39, 40 


1 ) 

Daimler Case (enemy trading), 
407 

Dallas, Maj.-Gen. A. G., suc- 
ceeds Gen. Mahon in Fgyfit^ 
317 

Dardanelles, Naval medical ser- 
vice during operations at 
the, 270 274 

Darfur, Egy]>tian expedition 
against, 318-320 
Defertrr, H.M.S., armoured 
cruiser, lost in Jutland Bank 
Battle, 148, 149 
Dclatyn, Russians take, 237 
Der/flinger, German battle 
cruiser,, reported sunk in 
Jutland Bank Battle, 153 
Deutfichland, German submarine, 
arriV' 1 in Now York, 387 


Dneister *. Au8tro-G<*rman de- 
fence of the crossings on the, 
235, 230 ; Rus.Mians capture 
crossing at Nizhniofl on the, 
205 ; strategic inumrtance 
of, 233 

Douaumont : fall of, 52 ; French 
attack on, 51, 53 ; (Jermans 
recapture, 50 
I) u brio, Russians take, 25 


E 

Egypt, Western : events on 
Frontier, 281 ; oeeupation 
of the oases, 314-317 ; 
o])erations in, 299, 301 318; 
Senussi, beginning of Cam- 
paign, 297 ; South African 
troops in, 305 ; Turco- 
German plans to invade, 
293 

Eichhorn, (Jen. von, in command 
of German Tenth Army , 31 1 
Klbing, German cruiser, loss in 
Jutland Bank Battle ad- 
mitted, 132, 162 
Etnden, German cruiser, action 
with H.M.S. Sydney^ medi- 
cal work, 200 209 
Enemy Trading, The Law of, 
441-470; Australian legis- 
lation, 405 ; Banking : 

British and (Jerman transac- 
tions, 457, 400 ; German in 
London, 475, 470, German 
system, 458 ; certificate of 
origin, form of, 450 ; deci- 
sion in Daimler casts 471 ; 
famous (yases of the War, 
400-474 ; Fownes Case. 
473 ; Great Britain : 

(Jovernment delays and 
hesitations, 442-445, ])ro- 
clamations issued, 451, 453, 
455, 402 ; history of, 445- 
448; Messrs. Wm. Jacks 
and Co., 472 ;. legislation in 
the Dominions and Crown 
Colonies, 403-40() ; Policy : 
in France, 450, in Germany, 
448-450 ; Stock Exchange, 
position of alien members, 
458-400 ; Trading with the 
Enemy Acts, 454, 400 ; 
various Cases quoted, 455 
Enyndinp^ H.M.S., seaplane 
carrier, work in Jutland 
Bank Battle, 150 
Estrees, French capture, 504 
E van-Thomas, Hear- .\dm. Hugh: 
in command of Fifth Battle 
Squadron, 135, 151 ; in 

Jutland Bank Battle, 141 
Evans, Sir Samuel; President of 
the Admiralty Court, 443 ; 
decisions in Prize Court, 455 
Evert, Gen., Commandcr-in- 
Chiof of Russian Central 
Armies, 7, 394 

F 

Fabeek, Gen. von, in command 
of Twelfth German Armv, 
12 

Fath, Gen. von ; commanding 
Austrian Army Corps, 209, 
220 ; succeeds Gen. Puhallo 
von Brlog, 240 


Fayum, British troops in, 297 
Feuill^res, French capture, 502 
Filipescu, M. Nicj^olas, on Ru- 
manian interventii^, 415, 
418, 420 

Flaucourt, French capture, 502 
Fleury, fighting in, 74 
Foeh, Gen., in command of 
French Ollensivc on the 
So m rue, 501 

Forlunc, H.M.S., destroyer, lost 
in Jutland Bank Battle, 151 
Fownes, Messrs., trading with 
the enemy, 473 

France : British propaganda in, 
43 ; Chamlxu’ of Deputies, 
secret sittings, 44 ; enemy 
trading policy, 450 ; politi- 
cal situation in 1910, 42-44 
Frnuenloh^ German cruiser, lost 
at Jutland Bank Battle. 152 
French, Lord, on the Y.M.C^A. 
in France, 184 

Fricourt: British assault on, 

490 ; British capture, 493, 
502 ; The Times (kirnispon- 
dent’s description of fight- 
ing around, 495 

F ricourt Wood : defences of, 493- 
495 ; fighting at the Quad- 
rangle Support trench, 495 
Frise, French capture, 502 


G 

Gaafer Pasha, 293, 297 ; com- 
mander of Senussi forces, 
301 ; defeat of, 303, 309 
Galician Front ; Ea.st, descrip- 
tion of the, 31 ; points of 
strategic value, 233 
Gases, poisonous, and lachry- 
matory shells, used by the 
Germans, 102, 103 
( Jeorge, King ; reply to Gen. 
Haig’s message on Empire 
Day, 108 ; sends m(?ssag(* 
to Navy after Jutland 
Bank Battle, 122; on the 
work of the Y.M.C.A. in 
France, 188 

(Jermany Navy ; Battleships, 
table of types present at 
Jutland Bank Battle, 138 ; 
General Staff, changes. 127 
Germany : Bread tickets, 377 ; 
declares War on Portugal, 
321, 300, on Rumania, 429 ; 
economic restrictions, 383, 
384 ; enemy trading, policy 
of dealing with, 448 450 ; 
England, agitation against. 
304, 300 ; Finance, War 
loans, 384 ; Food problem, 
378-381 ; industrial situa- 
tion. 380, 387 ; “ National 
Committee ” for an honour- 
able Peace formed. 378 ; 
Naval policy of, 125-128 ; 
pamphlet scandals, 370, 
377 ; Press campaigns in. 
387, 388 ; promotion of 
Peace talk, 362, 363 ; public 
opinion after two years of 
War, 390; Reichstag: Beth- 
man Hollweg’s speeches 
quoted, 361, 362, 371, 372, 
374 ; second year of War 
in, 361-390 ; Socialtst 
“ Split,” 374 ; submarine 
warfare, controversy, 368 ; 
Trade, after the War, prob- 
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leraa, 387 ; War aims of, 
3i^2-364 •» 

Giordana, Maj.-Gen., killed in 
the Eastern Trentino, 86 
Givenehy, fight in (June, 1916), 
175 

Gorbatowski, Gen., in command 
of Twelfth Russian Army, 7 
Great Britain : German in- 
11 iienee in, 474 ; the Law 
and Enemy Trading, 441- 
476 

Grey, Sir Edw'ard, on Battle of 
Verdun, 75 

Guiileniont, British bombard 
(May, 1916), 168 
Guleviteiie, Battle of, 218 

H 

Kaase, Herr, head of “ Social 
Denioeratic Labour Union,’* 
374 

Haig, Gen. Sir Douglas: message 
to the King on Empire 
Day, 108 ; on the Somme 
Front, 489 

Halazin : action at, 307 ; eye- 
witness’s description of 
action at, 307 

Hals bury, Lord, judgment in 
the Daimler Case, 468, 409 
Hardecourt, French progress 
at, 502, 510 

Helfferieh, Herr: on German 
finance, 384. 385 ; resig- 
nation of, 380 

Heligoland Bight operations, 
medical work during, 254, 
255, 257 

Hem, French eaptun>. 505 
Henderson, Adm. VV. H., on 
strength of Fleet in Jutland 
Bank Battle, 135 
Hewitt, Flcet-Surg. D, W. : 
work of, 257 ; on the 
Pegasus action, 200 ; on 
wounds, 205 

Hill 60 (Zwartelen), fighting on 
(June, 1910), 170 
Hill 304 (Verdun): fighting on, 
58; Germans claim capture 
of, 57 ; operations on, 51 
Hindenburg, Field- Marshal von, 
in command on the (Jerman 
Eastern Front, 11, 240 
Hintze-Ribciro, Senhor, influ- 
ence in Portugal, 327-330 
Hipper, Adm., receives Freedom 
of Wilhelmshaven, 138 ; 
tactics in Jutland Bank 
Battle, 141 

Hohenzollern Redoubt, bom- 
bardment of German 
trenches at (May, 1916), 165 
Holtzendorfl, Adm. von, ap- 
pointed Chief of German 
Naval General Staff, 127 
Hood, Rear- Adm. Hon. H. L. A., 
in command of Third Battle 
Cruiser Squadron, 145 
Hooge, fighting round (June, 
1916), 170 

Horne, Lieut.-Gen. H. S., in 
command of 16th Army 
Corps, 490 

Hospital accommodation in the 
Navy, 267-269, 262 
Hospititl Ships, 262, 263 ; work 
of, at the Dardanelles, 271- 
274 


Hiitzeiidorf, Gen. Baron Conrad 
von : Chief of Austrian 
General Staff, 11 ; resigns. 
240 

Hungary, Rumanians in, 408 
Hunier- Weston, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
A., in command of 8th 
Army Corps, 489 


I 

lliescu, Gen., 435 

Indefatiyahle, H.M.S., battle 
cruiser, lo.st in Jutland Bank 
Battle, 142, 149 

Ingcnohl, Adm. von., retirement 
of, 126 

Invincible. H.M.S., battle eruiHor 
sunk in Jutland Bank 
Battle, 145, 149 

lonescu, M. Take, 412; on 
Rumania’s intcrvention,425 

Italian Fifth Army, formation of 
93, 98 

Italy : Adhesion to the Pact of 
London, 111 ; Austro-Hun- 
garian proposals in event 
of war refused. 111 ; Boselli 
Government formed, 118, 
120 ; Chamber, re-opening 
in June, 1916, 110; de- 
clares war on Bulgaria, 110 ; 
on Turkey, 110 ; Germany, 
proposals in event of war 
accepted, 111 ; relations 
with, 110 ; munitions, shor- 
tage of, 112 ; ])olitical 
situation, 1916, 107-120; 
Salandra Govern mimt, effect 
of Trentino invasion on, 
107-110; fall of, 118; 
Salandra-Soruiino combina- 
tion, 109 

Ivanoff, Gen., appointed Mili- 
tary Adviser to the Tsar, 9 


J 

Jacks, Messrs. Wm., trading 
with the enemy, 472 
Janson r. Driefontein, 467 
Jellicoo, Adm. Sir John: de- 
spatches quoted, 144, 146, 

148, 149, 151, 152, 100 ; on 
Adm. Sir David Beatty’s 
action in Jutland Bank 
Battle, 146 ; on medical 
work during Jutland Bank 
Battle, 280 ; on Naval 
battle, 133 ; on the spirit 
of the Navy, 154 

Joftre, Gen. : Army Order to 
troops at Verdun quoted, 
78 ; on German situation on 
the Western Front, 77 
Jutland Bank, The Battle of, 
121-160; Admiralty com- 
muniqtUs quoted, 129 ; 
official excuses on, 131 ; 
arrival of the British Battle 
Fleet, 144, 146; atmospheri- 
cal conditions during, 142, 
146, 149 ; British losses in, 

149, 151 ; composition of 
the two Fleets, 137, 138; 
effect of (ho news in 
America, 132 ; first news 
received in London, 128 ; 
German Iobbcs in, 152-164 ; 
German versions of, 132, 


151 ; heroism in, IbCi-HiO; 
medical work in, 280 ; 
position of the British ^and 
ticrman' Fictds before tlie, 
122- 125. 135; retirement 
of the German Pleet. 1(6; 
fli*mi-oflieial stal<*ment, 131; 
work of th(‘ British Light 
Cruiser S(puidrous, 148 


K 

Kaiser, Tin- : As “ l*rot(‘(!tor of 
Islam." 294 ; delivers ser- 
mon to Chaplains on the 
Western Front, 388 
Kaledin, Gen.: biographical, 10 ; 
in command of one of 
the Russian Armies on the 
Stokhod, 214, 218; on the 
Volhyninn Front. 27 
Karlsruhe. German account of 
French air raid on, 388 
Komincrn. fighting round, 40() 
Khryplin, Russians capture, 238 
Kiggell, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ja E., 
(7nef of Staff to Gen. Hsig, 
489 

KJekotoff positions, Russians 
capture, 22!) 

Kolki : fighting at (‘Inly, 1916), 
206, 207, 208, 213; Rus- 
sians capture*, 26 
Kolodve, fighting at (July, 1916), 
213 

Kolom(*a, Russians enter, 205, 
234 ; Ktrat(*gical import- 
ance of, 233 

Koropiets, Russians gain a 
footing on the. 238 
Kovel, defence of, 215 
Kra8ne-Tarno])ol Railway, ad- 
vance against, 231 
Kuropatkin, Gen., Commander- 
in-Chiefof Russian North(‘rn 
Armies, 7 


L 

La Boiselle ; Britisli progress 
around, 506 ; fighting in 
the neighbourhood of, 502 

Langford, FIcet-Surg. .M. C., 
work of, 257 

Langle do Cary, Gen., new 
appointment, 52 

Law, Mr. Bonsr, states British 
Army at Gen. Joffre's dis- 
]»oMal, 75 

l.fCehitsky. flcn.: hiographieal, 
10, 11 ; in command of 

ituKsiaji Ninth Army, 9, 
232 ; in Bukovinn, 32, 34, 
200, 237 

J>ipzig Hr'douht, fighting 
around, 507 

Lesh, Gen. : in e(immun<l r>f 
Russian Third Army, 7 ; 
advance on the Lower Styr, 
203. 207. on the Stokhod, 
214 ; opens offensive on the 
Stokhod, 218; transferred 
pi Bru.^iloff’s Army Group, 
203, 209 

Licbkneeht, Dr., eritieisms on 
Bethmann Hollweg, 372 ; 
imprisoned, 373 

TJnsingen, Gen. v^, in Vol- 
hynia, 13, 25 
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Lioft, ll.M.S., in Jutluiid Bank 
Battle, 14H ; medieal work 
•duriiij? I>att|^*, 278 
Lithuania, KussiiRi rnniiter- 
offensive in (March, IJMtt), 2 
Litvinoff, in t-oinmand of 

Kirst Army. 7 

Loos. (JiMman attack on (Jiino. 
lOlti), 177 

LoiraiiH*, fichtiiiKin ( Mav, 191(5), 
l()7 

L«ean. Brig.- (ten. lajid, 307 ; 
in eoniniand of Infantry 
Brigade at Matrnh, 299 
Lnkin, Brig.-tten. H. T., in 
command of 1st South 
African Infantry Brigade 
in Kgy|>t, 307 ; tactics 
at Agagia. 308 
T..nt.sk. Bussians capture, 23 
Lutsk Salient : enemy's countrr- 
offensive against, 29, 30 ; 
extension of the, 205 ; 
den. Sakharoff’s advance 
on the, 220-223 
LHt::oh\ (teririan battle cruiser, 
loss in .Jutland Bunk Battle 
admitted, 132, 152 


M 

Macdiado, Senhor B(*rnardino : 
(‘huded Portuguese Presi- 
<lent. 339, 359 ; in fiower at 
outbreak of War, 341 ; 
lesignation of, 34(5, 350 

Maisonnette Farm, Prciicli take, 
512 

Mahon, Lieut. -den. Sir Bryan, 
takes over command in 
Egypt and invalided home, 
317 

Mametz, British capture, 490 

Mamctz Wood, struggle for, .512 

Mangin, (.len. : in command of 
Fremdi troops at Douau- 
mont, 52 ; speech to troops 
at Verdun, 53 

Mannhc'im Insurance (Aimpany 
(•ase, 4H() 

iMarghiloinan, M., 418-419 

Mftrlbornuijh, H.M.S.. work <lur- 
ing .lutland Bank Battle, 
151, 152 

Maxwell, den. Sir John; in 
command of tin? forces in 
Egypt, 281, 283; despatches 
quoted, 295, 305, 313, 314 ; 
relinquishes his command in 
Egypt, 315 

May. Sir Arthur, work in Xava! 
Medical Department, 247, 
253 

Med ie ill Service of the Royal 
Navy, 241-280; at ihe 
Jutland Bunk Battle, 275 - 
280; on board H.M.S. 
Titjtr in Battle of the Bight, 
2(59 ; Serbia, itii,s.sion to, 
27 1 ; treatment of the 
wounded, 257, 258 ; work 
at Ealkland lslc.s, 205 ; 
* work during the action of 
the Kmden^ 207, 209 ; work 
in the Antwerp Exp<*dition. 
203 ; work of Queen Alex- 
t nndra's Nursing Service at 
the Dardanelles, 273 

Mercer, >hfj.-Gen., death of, 
173 


.M«;!reaucourt VV'ood, Ercneli cap- 
ture, 502 

.Mersa Matrnh: description of, 
297 ; Battle of, 302. 303 ; 
Briti.sh husc a(, 298 ; eom- 
posilion of British Fore(*s 
at, 298, 299 

Meuse, lighting on the left bank 
of tile. 4(5 

Mi khailovka. Battle of, 223 

Molodetebnn. (.'erman altiiek on. 
394 

Monaeii Farm. French eajitiire, 
504 

.Montagu. .Mr. E. .S.. on derma ii 
finance. 384 

Moiitanhan, British captiire, 
490. 497 

Mooriiia, horse tiansp<iit, sunk 
hy (Jerman submarine, 312 

Morland, J^ii*ut.-(Jen. Sir T., in 
<*ommnnd of 1 0th Army 
Corps. 490 

.Mort Homme: <leseri])tion f)l‘ 
country around, 17 ; der- 
man attacks on. (50, (51 : 
operations aroumi, 48-51 ; 
.situation in May, 191(5, 57, 
58 

Mozamhitpie, Portuguese ex- 
pedition t«». 31.7 

Murray, den. Sir Archibald, 
takes over command in 
Egypt. 315 


N 

Naumaiin, H(?ir Ericdricb, Can- 
frnl Vvfope quoted, 303, 

304, *>90 

•Naval Meilical Dejiarl ment » 
work of, 247-253 

Naval .M(*die:il Service : saa 
Medical Service in Iho Koval 
Navy. 

Neil Robertson Htreteher, used 
in the Jutlniid Bank Battle, 
278 

Nestor, H.M.S., dc.stroyer, lost 
at Jutland Bank Battle, 151 

Neuve Chapelle, bombardment 
around (May, 1910), 108 

Nivelle, den. : in command of 
Verdun Army, 52 ; Army 
Order to troops at Verdun 
quoted, 7S 

Nizhnioff captured by Russians, 
205 

Nomad, H.M.S., destroyer, lost 
at Jutland Bank Battle, 
151 

Niiri Bey, 293, 297 


o 

Obertyn, Russians enter, 235 
Okna, Russians bombard, 33 
Onslaught, in Jutland 

Bank Battle, 157 
Oparipi.se, Russian attack on, 
228, 229 

Ostfriesland, German battleship, 
believed sunk in Jutland 
Bank Battle, 154 
Ovillers : British capture, 507 ; 
hand-to-hand lighting in, 
511 


P. 

Pantyr Bass, strategic ffiiport- 
ance of, 233 

Pa])p, den., retreat of Army 
under, 39 

Pasuhio: Austrian attacks on, 
93 ; Italians save, 94 
rccori-diraldi, den.: appointed 
('ommander of Italian First 
Aiiny, 90 ; t-acties of, 94 
Pegasus, H.M.S.. medical work 
in action with Konigsherg, 
2(55, 200 

Retain, den., succeeds Gen. 

Langle d(‘ Cary, 52 
Bey ton. Si aj.- den. W. E., 283 ; 
succeeds (ien. Walluce in 
Egypt. 308 

IMlanzcr- Baltin, Gen. von. on 
the Austrian Emnt, 14 ; in 
Bukovina, 32, 34 
Bistyn, Russians enter, 23(5 
Blashehcvka, Russians cros'^ the, 
2(5 

Blender, Sir W., on banking 
transactions. 4.78 
Blcshkotf, (icn., in coinmniul of 
part of Russian Army on 
Northern Front, 3 
Bloegstemt (“ Bhig Slreef ") 
Wood. em‘iny attack 
British lines at (May. 191(5), 
1(51 

Br ill, Art rn. Hugo von : sueer’cds 
.\dm. Ingenohl us Com- 
mand(*r-in-Chief of derman 
High Sea Fh*et. 12(5 ; dr*ath. 
127 

BoiivanofT, Grn.. rr*signation 
of, 7 

Pammrru, druinau battleship, 
sunk in Jutland K’'nk 
Battle, 138, 152 

Bortm*, Sir .lames, work in 
.Naval M(‘dical Dejiartmcuit, 
217 

Port<*r V. FrMindenhr rg. 471 
I’ortugal : Tiro lnt«*rvenlion of, 
321-300; Cabinets since 
1900, 327 ; Extra-Cabinet 
Council convoked, 353 ; 
clericalism and anti-eleri- 
ealisni, 332, 330; fall of 
the Monarchy, 334 ; Ger- 
man intrigues in, 327 ; 
derman policy in, 322 ; 
(jicrman ships, seizure of, 
300 ; Great Britain, rela- 
tions with, 344, interven- 
tion, qu(?.stion of, 3*1 0 344, 
350 ; Madid ra concessions, 
327, 333; British inter- 
vention, 328 ; Ministerial 
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